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MOUNT CITHAEROH 


UK, ix* *Htom 


L 8. The second captors of FUtaoa took place etc. The city 
weis captured by the Thebans in 373 ^ Cp. Ditwloras, xv r 46, who 
however places the capture of Hume* in 374 ^-C i th* archunship of 
Socratidc^, The archonship ftf Asiius has been mentioned by Pausanius 

already (viL 35. 4 )* . 

I 8. the restoration of the Flataoaoa, Cp. iv. 3?, jo. 

2! 1. On Mount Cithauron etc. PauWas lias previously 

described ihe rotue from Athens to Bototia. as far as Eleutherae. a 
smail fortified tow'n on the southern skirts of 5 h. Citkeran, just on the 
right of whal Is still the highroad from Athens to Thebes {see L 36. 

8 jy.) He now resumes the mule in question and follows U into 
Bocotia From Eleuthcrae the mad winds up a narrow pass among 
the fir-dad slopes or Mt. Cithaeron, the highest peak of which (4620 
feet) is visible from time to time on our left (west). The mountain 
mites its modem name of Jifatids (Fir-moontiJn) from the forests of fir 
which cover it; these forests arc the haunts of wild boars, wolves, foxes, 
and deer. In about an hour from Eleiuherae we reach the summit of 
the pass. In antiquity the Boeotians called this pass the Pass of the 
Three Heads; the Athenians called it ihe pass of the Oak's Heads. 
At the entrance to the pass on the Boeotian aide the Persian cavalry 
cut olF a train of provisions which ivas on its way from Peloponnese to 
the Greek camp (Herodotus, ix. 3^ And from the road to Thebes 
the escaped Flutaeans, looking back through the darkness and the 
falling snow, could see by the moving lights behind them that their 
pursuers were making their way towards this pass over Cithacrop, m 
the belief that the fugitives would take the nearest road to Athens 
(Thucydides, iiL 34). The view' from the summit of the pass has been 
already described (vol, 2* p. 516 jy,) The highroad to Thebes keeps 
on to the right; but a path to the left (westward) descends the northern 
declivities of Chimeron to Plata*** The time from the summit of the 
pass to Phitnca is about an hour and a quarter 

Ste IJodwell, Tmr, I, p. l$ 2 l Mut* T JcuntaU a. p. r; L, B«s, Wands* ■ 
I. p. 16; VJschsr, pp* |3 J. S4° - Bufiian, I - p- 

349 5 haedeker, 3 p. 179 ig. \ frutyfeuvtf, 2, p, E. 

The lower slopes of Mt* Cithieron, on its northern side* consist 
partly of steep swelling banks, covered with green turf of a richness 
and smoothness such as I scarcely recollect having observed m any 
other district of rugged Greece, or with dense masses of pine forest ; 
partly of rocky dells t fringed with brushwood or stunted oaks. Towards 
its summit the mountain, which was covered [12th March 1E3S] to 
about one-half of its whole height with &now t becomes bare and stony 15 
(Mure, 1, p. 264). Mure points out how well the scenery of 

Mt, Ciihaeron still answers to the descriptions! of ft in Euripides's play 
of the Rttftkeu (tK 1043 

3. Hystae and Erytfarae. The sites of these two towns have 
not been identified with certainty, Panamas, proceeding from 
Elentherae over Mt Cithaeron to Plata**, soys that Hysia* and 
Erythme lay a link to the right of the nad. The present highroad to 
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fit A0A \ Leake bdkveil that he had found the site of Urythmc 
near A'd/twit, a village at the northern foot of Cithaeron, about 3 
miles east of Kritkwk-i. The range is not very high at this point, 
and there is verdure among the rocks, where goals and sheep feed. 
At the foot of the rocks, to the eastward of the village, Leake saw some 
foundations of nnrieot Greek walls, together with a Church containing 
a Doric column and its capital. These remains he believed to murk 
the site of Erythrae, To this identification it is objected by Mr. 
Grundy that Pausaniaa would not have described as «a little to the 
right H of the road a place which lay about 3J mites from it, and that 
the Greeks would nut be likely to lake up a position so far to the east 
of the pass, thus leaving the pass open to the enemy and having their 
own backs Id n part of the range through which there was no retreat. 
Accordingly Mr. Grundy would place Erythrae immediately to the east 
of KrUhtmki, on the ridge round which the modem highroad to I hebes, 
descending from the pass, makes a loop, the older branch of the road 
skirting the ridge on the cast and the new branch skirting it cm the 
west. This is, according to > 1 r, Grundy, the traditional sue of 
Erythrae, and there are “signs of remains td ancient buildings 1 on the 
spot. The signs he mentions are an ancient well and a heap of stones, 
in which two stones were found bearing inscriptions which relate to the 
worship of Demote* (see below). On a height above the site there is, 
he tells us, ail ancient fort, but he docs net describe it nor attempt to 
determine its date, only saying that “though we may possibly infer 
that it did not exist at the time «r the battle, it is very likely to have 
been constructed by the inhabitants of Erythrae at a later date as a 
defence for their end of the pass," Against this identification of 
Erythrae it must be observed th.it one of the reasons why the Creeks 
quitted Erythrae was the want of a good supply of water (Herodotus, 
is. a 5 ) ; yet at KritkeuHf close to the supposed site of Erythrae, there 
are plentiful and permanent springs, which according to Leake are in 
f.ict the principal source of the Asopus. As to Hysiac, Leake would 
place it to the east or KritEmtti, a little beyond the highroad to 
Thebes, and hence apparently to the east of the site which Mr. Grundy 
identifies as that of Erythrae. Here at the foot of the mountain Leake 
observed “a great quantity of loose stones in the fields, together with 
some ancient walls, and the mouth of a well or cistern, of Hellenic 
construction, now filled op." These he supposed to be the remains of 
Hysiac. If he is right the ancient well which he observed may have 
lieer the sacred well mentioned by Pausanias whose water was drank 
as a means of divination. Mr, Grundy conjectures that Hyalae was a 
little above Kri*iouki, where there is a mound “ with .a more or less 
circular enclosure on the top, quite dose to the great bend of the loop 
road above the village.'' This more or less circular enclosure, he 
thinks, may mark the she of the foundations of an ancient fort built to 
command the pass. If Mr. Grundy is right in his identifications, 
Hystae was situated within a mile of Erythrae, which seems im¬ 
probable, though it might be paralleled by the case of Abac and 
Hyampolis in Phocis, 
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Beside a w C |] * little to the cut of KriitmU there have been found 
»> we have seen, two stones bearing inscriptions which rotate iu the 
Z ? S D ^r er Hoth lnKtl P^^ *« to date from the Z' 
E 01 * ^ Cen[ury u c -. ,° nc <* ‘hem record, a dedication to 

IXmcler, the other h a mural mscripLEun from [he base of an Image 
» ‘ h * S®d«Jess dedjeated, according to Prof. Ditienbcrgcr, by a certain 
r , 1 *™™ 9 . ™ the inscription is generally rend), perhaps as 
a first-fruit offering (for references, MC bclowr). These inscriptions may 
perhaps have come from the sanctuary of Elens ini.w Demotes beside 
wdtivh, at the battle of PJntaea, the Spartan division under king Pausanias 
took up their final position; it was about 10 furlongs from the Gar. 
gaphian spnng, at a place Argiopius, beside a river called Molois 
**• i? J- ^ erc ' (lc V Wcrl = attacked by the Persians, and a 
long and desperate fight reek place just beside the sanctuary (U, is. 

?;■£ «r Si k^ h thC j Cts,a ™ wcre d«fi**ed and many of them fell out- 
S5 t t Q> ’ l ? 0,ted ’ '?*”* Io!ci lhM ™* a man of them entered or 

S- i r ,K * ^ VC i’f ' “ &S) - Thc ““»■* «* OB the slope 

of Mt. Cithacron, above Plalaea; for when the Greeks who were posted 

yJM sanctuary of Hem near Plalaea heard of the Spartan success 

T m f chB(l " nlQne lhc sk!rt * <* the mountain and over 

limoterS* y J*s W ^J hat Icd st ™&' “P «• the sanctuary nf 
in V 5 ^ 1X ‘ 5 * 2 * Thl? sanauaiy is mentioned also by Flqtardi 

*1 nc'tua nTof ^hl '' 1 ° • 14 b if fe fJl " ♦ he says it was a very ancient 

^anctua^ of Efctsaniij Demeter and the Maid situated at the foot of 

be™ !rt™\ near ° n F™* very favourable for infamy, 

,. , fj®. nigged to allowcavalry to manoeuvre on it (ArittiJti, 
found. lt a, P c ? t) V ! . Lhat tht sanctuary stood where the inscriptions were 

a foti ?^Tk y bcitd r r tbe anclffnt wcJJ close *o the direct road to Thebes, 
ImJe to the can of A nckouki. But inscribed stones arc so easily and 
so common ytnmspited from their original place that the occurrence 
offteinscripnons here hardly proves more than that the ^ 

!" C n *'S hlTOUrh ™l- An American archaeologist' who 
ST \ZT VU PbtlKl -, Mf ’ W L Hunt, supposes that the site of 
IwTrf^'Y 1 ’ t is "“H®* ^ foundations of a large 

, n 3 ?^ t " churcb S1 _ tua ^d era high tfroumi in the south-s^t nf Plat™ 

«tst of the spring called VtrJutUxL 
r found some ancient Greek tombstones, inscriptions, 
tod many fragment* of marble. Behind the drartb rises a will of 
iwk which is visible for miles in the valley, and which Mr. Hunt con- 

Th b s ,hF pla(JC Calted Arkrio I’’ UJ (‘fanstrt look ’) by Herodotus 

h^hft? 5 Z?V I * 1C ‘^ cd hy Mr ' ****** Against them 
d nit^tt he urged that according to Plutarch (l.t.) the sanctuary of 

f^ ™ZT*V-- e , rmt " ! !hc hcm Andmcrates, which we know 
fry I lMtcyddes Cm 14) ,0 have been in sprite a different si.uaboo, 
namdj to the right of the road which led from Plaiaea to Thebes, ami 

Z Z^r^Sa 6 W J (vAo ^ {nm the town. But no weight 

can be attached to this statement of Plutarch, since it would lead us to 

P^ae^ C wh nCllUry °l P *°! e<er ionw ^»e and to the north of 

taea, whereas we know from Herodotus that it was on high ground 
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above that city. Mr, Grundy conjectures that the site of the sanctuary 
of Detnetw is now occupied by the church of St* Demetrius or Deme- 
tiiou, which standi rather mare than a miEe la the north of Krfct&u&i. 
He thinks that in the name of the saint la whom ihc church h dtdn- 
caled we have a reminiscence of the name of the goddess, and that the 
brook which flows beside the church on the east may be the ancient 
Mulcts. 


See Lcake* Twcit in NetfJtern Gmre, 2. pp* 326-3,191, 3^3 +, Bumftfi, G&gr* 
I.p, 34$ i \V. L WmX, In *4m*rii*srr hunmisf 6 [I-S^o}, p. 4&7 *W- * 

,\ r SFainretle, 4 Rapport sur uUe nri^nn scientific Ue ea Grece, Atuvriki ArcA^et 
.(W Mtomri nineH&futi ft liitirairth 2 [lSMA p. 365; G. Lt. Grundy, /At 
fMgn&ly of tie fatftfe qf ftiaiata (London, i&$4), pp. 5 Y?-* 1 5 W-p 45 - 

As to ihc two inscriptions found near AVjritw^f, *« CA £r- f ., 'S* 1 

1671 l Bw&fim d* drrrjr/- het!t**[u* t 3 [i« 79>. p. 134 W- i B™* 1 ! f - G ' A : 

Nos- 14 .3* I44; Locwv, Jnuhrififn pM. ifiViiiMr, Na 44; CothSti ^ ^ 
I. Nm, S&a, SSrj E, S* Robert* CtmA No. 223; L- Hoffmann, 

Sythge epigrammatsim Gr&t£&nim y No. 313, 


5 L 1. people divined by drinking of the well So the priest of 
the CEarian Apollo At Colophon drank of a secret Spring in a we before 
he ottered oracles in verse [ the priest, who was always chosen from 
certain families, generally of Miletus, was supposed in shorten his life 
by drinking of this water, German!cos and Agrippina both consulted 
the oracle of the CEarian Apallo* See Tacitus, Attmt/j, ii J 4 , «*- =2 ; 
Mby, MiL kht. il 232. Cp, Pans. vii. 3. 1 note, The omculnr Sprmg 
at Colophon was said to have originated in the tear? which the pro¬ 
phetess Mania wept over the destruction of Thebes, her native city 
(Scho!, on Apollonius Khodiu ArgomuL l jog). It would indeed 
appear that at every oracle of Apollo the priest or priestess who acted 
as hSi mouthpiece drank of a sacred spring before uttering the pro¬ 
phetic wards (Lucian, Bis at cum tut, 1), At Delphi the priestess drank 
of the spring Cassoils (Paus. x 24. ?}. 

2 k 2 . the oora?o of Mardonlus disappeared etc. See Herodotus, 
sx. 84* 

2 . 3. On the road from Mogara. This implies that the road from 
Megam in FEataea was different from the road which ltd over Cithatmn 
by Eleutherae The same distinction is made by Xenophon, who saya 
that king Clcombratus, marching with a Lacedaemonian army from 
Pdopanntie, avoided the pass of Elcuthcrac, which was guarded by a 
force of Athenian Largeteers under Ghabria* and mounted by the road 
which led to PEateea {HHUnka^ v H 4. 1 4}* The mad frem Megara 
probably descended the face of Githacron obliquely nl a considerable 
height, and would pass near the fountain VtTgQutiixni (Leake, Northern 
Greece, 2. p. 3344 as to the fountain Vcr^mfitod^ sec the next note). 
It seems 10 have crossed the mountain by a puss which debouches 
somewhat less than a mile to the east of PEataca. The pass is hardly 
used at the present day. It must have been always difficult, if not quite 
impracticable, for wheeled vehicles, but quite practicable for infantry. 
The spring Vcrgdutiami is near the mouth of the pass. See G. B. 
Grundy* The t&p4gr<tpky of the Httfe cf Ptatae^ p, 7, with his plan. 
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2 . J, a spring on. Qm right etc. On the rocky slope of Mt. 
CtHiacron, about twenty-five minutes to the south-east of Plataon, there 
'* a copious fountain called Vergtmtinm, gushing from three mouths in 
an ancient wall. Five minutes farther on and higher up ii a jutting 
rock which now* senes as a shelter for cattle, in the midst of a natural 
theatre of rucks at the head of a green slope above the fountain. The 
P““ is at the end of the pass over which goes the footpath to Megan. 
Hence the fountain may be the one in which Actaeon was said to have 
seen Artemis bathing: and the rock may be the one under or on which 
be slept When wearied with the chase, Italian, however, would 
identify Actaeon's bed with a small cave in the rock, about 30 feet 
deep, farther west, above the village of A" atfa. See Leakey Nortfum 
a. pp, 326, 333; Bunian, Geogr. 1. p, 247 note 5 ; Vischcr, 
Enmurungttt, p, 549 ■ Gmdtfocmmi, 3. p. 55 ; c, B. Grundy, Thf 
i<i>0£raf>hy of ike battle of Pla/oea, p, 7. 

2 , 3 . the goddess throw % deer skin round Actaeon etc. On a 
metope of one of the temples at Sclinus the death of Actaeon is repre¬ 
sented ; the hounds are leaping upon him, and over his back is thrown 
a deer-skin, the feet hang down before and behind him, and the deer’s 
head and antlers are seen behind and above his head. Sec Muller- 
Wieseler, Denbmliter, 1. pt. miii. tS 4 ; Rosche* Ltxitem, t. p. 21; ■ 
Luc>- M. Mitchell, Hist, of A orient Sculpture, p, 433. The common 
story was that Artemis turned Actaeon into a stag (ApuUodorus, iii. 4. 
4 : Hygiuus, Fab. iSt ; Ovid, Metam. iii. 193 iff.; Nonous, Dt'tmys. 
v. 316 sfq.) Hence in a small marble group in the British Museum 
and in a painting at I’ompcii the transformation is indicated by deer’s 
horns growing from Actaeon’s head. See Muller Wieseler, DenkmhUr, 
2. pi. jfvii. 183 a, i Sfi j Danemberg et Saglio, Diet, dtt Artfiquitft, t. 
p. 53. However, it seems that in the marble group the horns are 
modern,^ anti the head, though ancient, docs not belong to the body 
(Fnedenchs-Wolters, Gipsadgiisse, No. 437 ; C p. BaumebterS Denb- 
w ater, 1. p. 33 st}.) Slsidioms, if Pausanias has reported him aright, 
would seem to have mixed up two distinct legends, one ascribing 
Actaeon a death to the wrath of iieus at him for presuming to woo 
Scmele, the other referring it to Artemis’s displeasure at being seen 
baimng by him. The two legends are treated as distinct by Apollu- 
d'lrus (in. 4. 4). The names of Actaeon’s dogs are given in some verses 
quoted in the MSS. of Apollodorus (at the end of bk. til eh. 4), Bergk 
h.ts tried to show that these ait a fragment of Stesichonis’s poem. See 
Wesicrmann i Mytkogmphi Grata, p. 83; Apollodonis, ed. R. Wagner 
P- 113: Bergk, in Zeiisthrifl fir Aittrtfmmanisttnifhnft, 8 (1850), pp' 
4^ I -40c. 

2. 4. On what part of Cithaeroa Penthous —— met bis doom 

According to a legend mentioned by Strabo (i*. p. 408) I’entheus was 
raut'hL by the B&cchiinat* ai Scolus, as to tvhsch below it 4. 4. 
Mr, A* a Bather argues that l he legend of the death of Fenthcu* at 
the hands of the infurioted Bacchanals is a reminiscence of a custom of 
annually staying the human representative of Dionysus with the inten¬ 
tion of regenerating, in the person of a new representative, the decaying 
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vitality of the god of vegetation, See A. G + Bather, * The problem of 
the Batchae* 11 journal of Hellenic Studk^ 14 (1^94), pp. 244-263. 

2 . $, Platae*. The ruins of Pktlaea occupy a triangular or fan- 
shaped plateau which projects northward Into lhe Boeotian plain from 
the fool of Ml Ckhaeron, The base of the triangle is turned towards 
the plain and lhe north, while she apex almost touches the declivity of 
Ml. Cilhaenm, from which It is divided by a shallow ravine some 150 
yards wide at the narrowest point and about e 6 feet deep. The plateau, 
which k nearly a mile long from north to south by rather less than 
three-quarters of a mile wide at the widest, rises little above the level of 
the surrounding plain. Jt is highest at its southern extremity, from 
which it slopes at first rather sharply and then gently to the north, 
where it terminates in a steep but short descent to the plain. On its 
eastern and western sides il is bounded by the beds of watercourses. 
The sides of the plateau are rocky and precipitous only al a few points, 
as at the south-western end* where the wail nans along the edge of a 
rough and jagged cliff nearly vertical though only a few yards high, and 
again about the middle of the west side + where the wall overhangs a 
steep reeky cliff from 10 lo 26 feet high. But os a nule the sides slope 
gently down to the plain below ; and all hough the slope has been 
diminished since the classical age by the washing down of soil from die 
surface nf the plateau, it was probably never high or steep enough to 
constitute a sufficient natural defence without the aid of walls. The 
general surface of the plateau is not broken by any notable depression 
except in the north-easi comer, where il is split by two small ravines or 
hollows, formed by a couple of tiny brooks running north. The higher 
part of the plateau, towards the south, presents fur ihu most part a 
rocky uneven surface* which does not admit of cultivation ; but the 
lower part, towards the north, which is also the larger, is covered with 
soil to a considerable depth (about 10 feet in places) and is cultivated 
throughout, except where the foundations of ancient or mediaeval build¬ 
ings prevent the passage of she plough. In many places, however, the 
soil Is very thin and the rock crops up, especially towards the west and 
south. The rock of the plateau as well as of the ridge of Ml CithaCTtm 
So the south ii a coarse grey marble, which corrodes into deep holes 
and channels when it is exposed to the weather. Of this rock all the 
existing walls of she ancient city arc built. The soil h a clayey lime 
earth, very loose when dry, but exceedingly dinging and sticky when 
wet; indeed in miny weal her lhe mud makes the surrounding plain 
almost impassable, slicking to the travellers boots in great clotted 
masses and driving him to walk in the beds of running streams as the 
only tolerable pathways through the slough. 

The ancient walk may be traced all round the edge of the plateau+ 
in some placet they are standing to a considerable height. The 
length nr the circuit k about 3 ^ milcsn Inside of the dmilt- wall are 
two cross-walk, an upper and a lower* The upper cross-wall extends, 
roughly speaking, from east to west, and oils off the apex of the triangle. 
The tower cross-wall cuts off the north-west comer of the site, and 
appears to have formed, at some datq an acropolis. 
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Five different styles of masonry may be distinguished in the existing 
»n s, pomiiny to :ih many different periods of construction, fit The 
earliest part of the walls is built of well-jointed polygonal masonry, the 
blocks being of fairly uniform site, often pentagonal and occasionally 
bcXagtm ¥ J " ah * Th « P leCcs ot 'vail built in this style are the worst 
n f ‘ L ‘ e S, ' ,n “ *"■** tollKh '^rroded and weatherworn, 
(a) The walls of the second period are built in an intermediate style, 
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better than the walls of the first period hut not so welt built a* the wails 
“‘^rd penod» pobvonal blocks hardly occur in them at all. 
f3 ' The Walts of the third period are the best built and best Pre¬ 
served, To this period belong the upper cross-wall and the wall at 

2 ® “•■£“* “»«■ Th " b ! wts ■« *** measuring from jto ,0 
lee. m length by 5 feet in height and 2 feet in thickness. They are 
^ raided and ate laid in horizontal courses, with the edges neatly and 
euratdy fitted, The vertical joints arc commonly slanting, not per¬ 
pendicular. The outer surface of the blocks is somewhat rounded or 
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bulging (*bull-awedand h cut vertically into wide and rather deep 
grooves. Altogether the workmanship is c.ircfut and excellent' (4) 
The fourth period is represented by the lower cross-wall alone. It is 
carelessly built of materials taken from earlier buildings, including 
architectural fragments and blocks of the walls of the second and third 
period. The joints are loose, and little trouble has been taken to hi 
the stones into their new positions; blocks taken from walls of the 
third period! for example, have their grooved side turned in just as 
often as out. At some lime mortar and tiles were employed to fill up 
ihe chinks t but whether this was done when the wail was built or 
subsequently does not appear. (5) Latest and worst of all are some 
fragments and stretches of Roman or* mote probably, Byzantine wall, 
built of nibble and riles laid in mortar. They may be seen here and 
there on the north and west sides. 

The walls of die first four periods are very uniformly about 11 feet 
thick. The outer lace is built of Larger blocks and in a rather belter 
style than Ehe inner, but the difference is not great In all the walls 
the space between the outer and the inner face was filled up with 
smaller rough stones and earth. Their height and the way in which 
they were finished at the top cannot Ire determined. In many places, 
especially at the north-west and south-west, the wall has wholly dis¬ 
appeared, and its line can only be traced by the smoothing of the 
natural rock as a bed in which to Lay the first course of masonry. All 
the walls were defended at intervals by projecting lowers, of which 
there are many remains. Four of these lowers are round ; all she 
rest are square. 

The walls at the southern end of the site, beyond the upper cross- 
wall, belong to the earliest period. From the greater age of these walls 
and Ehe height of this part of the site above the rest of the plateau it 
has been conjectured that the southern end of the site, forming the apes 
of the triangle, was the original acropolis or even the original city, 
which may have been a good deal smaller than the later city* No 
trace, however, has been found of an old w^dl enclosing this part of the 
site on the north. Such a wall may very well have extended east and 
west nearly on (he line of the existing upper crass-wall and may have 
been taken down when that crass-wall was built. After the construction 
of the cross-wall the part of the site to the south! enclosed by the oldest 
walls, would seem to have been left outside of the city walls. For the 
0rp55.wa.ll, strengthened by projecting lowers ha* all the appearance of 
being an outer w-alt; and of the older walls to the south of it not much 
h left, little more indeed than a single course. At the extreme southern 
point of the circuit there are the remains of a square luwcr, measuring 
1 3 feet on the sides. From this point there is a fine view over the 
whole site and the plain of the Asapus away north to the tine of low 
hilts beyond which, hidden from sight, lies Thebes, 

By hr the best preserved as well as best bulk portion of the whole 
circuit is the upper cross-wall. Starting from the west wall it rens 
south-east for 445 yards in a nearly straight line, then bends round at 
an angle and nms north-east to join the eastern rircuit-wall It is 
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tilery where li feet thick; both faces are carefully finished* and the 
mteriiiediate space h filled with cartli and rubble. The height of the 
lasting wall varies greatly; in some places it barely appears above 
Eronnd, willle in one place (the thin! tower from the west) It h standing 
to a height of t1 JL 6 in. Along the outer or southern side of the wall 
arc remains of eight qiwdranguEnr to wore projecting from the curtain 
at intervals of about J40 feet from ticb other, Krich tower measures 
about 22 feet on the face by r6j feet on the sides, and appears 10 have 
been built solid, the interior having been filled up with earth nnd 
rubble, A peculiarity of this cross-wall is that on its inner side there 
are several platforms or thickenings, each about 33 feet long and 3 feet 
duck. These were probably buttresses to strengthen the wall, but too 
little of them as left to allow us to be positive on this head, Both wall 
and towers ate constructed on their outer and inner lares of very 
nmsuive blocks, three courses of which make a height of about 7 free 
At one point in the wall J counted eight courses standing. The towers 
form an integral part of the wall; they were obviously built at the same 
time and continuously with it, not added at a later lime. 

The lower cross-wall, which cut elf the north-western corner of the 
site so as to form an inner fortification,. Lias seven quadrangular towers 
projecting from its outer side. They measure about 20 feet on (he 
Ce by 1 3 feet on the sides- The Lhird tower from the west is standing 
to a height of about 12 ft, 6 in. Leake and Vischer regarded this 
north-western enclosure as an acropolis or citadel- Mr. Grundy hold* 
that the city which was besieged and taken by the Peloponnesian army 
in 42 Q -437 B.C. w;is confined to this north-western comer of the site. 
He argues that this comer is strategically She strongest part of the 
w-Jiole site and must always have been surrounded by a fortification- 
wslIL The slopes on the north and w-csl are still steep, m places 
precipitous, and may have been much steeper in antiquity- and the 
foundation of a wall placed upon their edge would be from 60 to 90 
feet above the plain at their Lnse. The total circumference of the 
enclosure is 1430 yards; and a circuit-wall of this extent, aided by 
che natural strength nf the ground, might very well (M Fr Grundy thinks) 
have been defended by 4S0 men, which wc know- \a have been the 
strength of the garrison (Thucydides, u. 7$), whereas it is difficult nr 
impossible to belie ve that so small a garrison could have success¬ 
fully defended a circuit-wall of miles in length, which is approxT 
tn-itely the length of the esdiiing circuit-wall of Plataen, We may 
agree with Mr, Grundy in thinkinjf that the dty which the j<» 

I lai,icans and Eo A then inns defended for two years against the 
enormously superior numbers of the Peloponnesian army wo* much 
smaller than the later city of which the remains cover the plateau; 
but hts theory that this earlier city coincided with the fortified enclosure 
at the north-western comer of the site is net borne out by architectural 
evidence. For, as we have seen, the cross-wall which cuts off this 
comer is nf later date than almost all the rest of the walls, It may 
even belong to the Byrantine period, aod would seem to have been con¬ 
structed at a late time when the town had shrunk to these narrow limits 
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The original city which wis besieged find taken by the reb|xmncsian$ 
may have occupied, as has already been suggested, the scut hem pars of 
the rite, the walls of which are the earliest of all. To this view* how¬ 
ever, tt is objected by Mr* Grundy that a town of tins area, measuring 
perhaps from three-quarters of a mile to a mile in circumference and 
unaided, except to a small extent on the west side, by natural defences, 
could not have been held by 480 men against a large army. How¬ 
ever that may he, it would stern that nt some time subsequent to the 
Peloponnesian war the dty 1vas enlarged. This may have been done 
either when the Plataeans were restored after the peace of AnlaJcidas 
In 38? n,C. (Pans. ix. 1. 4) or at the time of their second restoration 
by Philip of M need on in 333 B,C. (Paus. ix. 1 % 3 ]. That the ancient 
Plntaea did not comprise the whale of the area afterward* occupied by 
the dty is moreover made probable by the fact that in 4 ?g IS-C-+ at the 
time of the battle of Plataea, the temple of Hera was in front of the 
dty (Herodotus, ix. 52), whereas when Pausan-ias visited Plata ex the 
temple appears 10 have been within the city. It is true that the old 
temple which existed at the time of the Persian war was destroyed 
some time after 427 B.C, by the Thebans, who built a new temple in its 
place (Thucydides r hi. 63 ); but probably the new temple occupied the 
site of the old one. The remains of a large temple, w hich wns probably 
that of Hera, were discovered a few years ago by the Americans within 
the area of the later city (see below, p, 17 jy.). 

Inside of the walls of Flataca, or rather of the northern portion of it 
which is cut off by the upper cross-wall, lies a mass of ruins, including 
the remains of a number of Byzantine churches, some nf which were 
excavated by members of the American School of Archaeology in 1SS9 
and r 89a The number of these churches (there were at least eight of 
them within the walls) proves that in Byzantine rimes a populous town 
must have existed on the site. Some of the churches contain ancient 
architectural fragments of both the Greek and Roman periods, including 
some blocks of while marble with the 'egg and dart 3 pattern executed in 
good style. Most of these fragments (architraves, capitals, and bases) 
belong to the Roman age. Two springs, one immediately to the west 
of the walls where die women of the neighbouring village of AflMt 
wash their clothes, the other tome 250 yards To the cast of the ptaleau, 
have walls made of ancient fragments of white marble. The marble of 
all the architectural pieces found on the site resembles Pcntclic, but 
probably came from a nearer quarry. Within the northern portion of 
the site, a Utile to the east of the lower cross-wall, are seven or eight 
small rectangular holes or niches cu t in I ho rock, probably for the 
reception of votive or other table! e. Just outride of the uxsst wall, and 
close to the spring, are some half-dozen sarcophaguses perched on the 
recks ; each of them ia hewn nut of a single piece of the common 
coarse grey marble of which the reck consists. To the south of the 
sarcophaguses are some graves in the shape of rectangular pits hewn 
in the rock, Amongst the inscriptions found by the American 
archaeologists on the site were a long fragment of the Latin preamble 
to Diocletian's edict On a fragment nf the Greek text of the same 
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edict, and a list of names of women who had dedicated various offerings 
(cupa, earrings, rings, torches, caw heads, a girdle, etc,) to some deity 
not specified. This last Inscription seems to belong to the second 
century B.G. 

A little to the smith-west of Platnen, on the lower si™ of Ml 
Csthaercn, stands the modem village of AWd, 


^ tc b>o*dwellp y^r h r. p r 474 /^* ? Lpakt% AWfm Grtetty 2 , m, j,. v 
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Plntacn is chiefly memorable for the gwat and decisive dcfeai which 
me Greeks. inflicted on the Persian army tinder .Mardonlus in the 
neighbourhood of the city in 479 B.C (Herodotus, is, 14.75 i Diodonis, 
si. - Plutarch t , 11-19). Herodotus^ detailed account 

of the battle was probably derived from men who had themselves 
taken part in the fight ; but to reconcile his description with the natural 
features of the bat tie field is not easy, and the attempts to do 10 have 
resulted m considerable divergences of opinion. The identification of 
some of the most important spots mentioned by Herodotus is si ill very 
uncertain. This is particularly the case with the sanctuary of Demeter 
(see above, p, 5 J f-)i flic Gargaphian spring (Herodotus, it 25, 4^ 514 
52 ; P.iut. be 4. 3j, and the so-called Island (Herodotus b. 51I From 
Herodotus's description we gather that the Gargaphian spring, from 
which the whole Greek army drew their water, was situated among [qw 
hills at a distance of 20 Greek furlongs miles) from the sanctuary 
of Hem which stood in front of Plata ex The spring is tradition¬ 
ally Identified with a group of springs now called Afityfrtfii which is 
situated about eA miles to the north-east of Plataca, beside the track 
which leads from fCriUmte to Pyrgvs and Leuctra, about a quarter of 
a mile before it enters cm the fiat waterihcd which divides the basins 
of the Asopus and Oeroe. Hut Leake and Mr, (Grundy identify it 
with another group of springs somewhat to the east of Apalripi, about 
\ * miles 10 the north-east of Plataea, This group of springs apparently 
yields a more copious Supply of water than AptfrifL It helps to form 
a stream which flaws into she Asopus, As to the Island, to which the 
Greeks when bard pressed by the Perrian cavalry had thoughts of 
retreating, we learn from Herodotus that ft wu formed by a stream 
called the Oeroe, the water of which, descending from Ml Ciihaertm, 
divided m two and then, after flowing round a tract of ground about 
3 Jurlongs wide, reunited again in a single stream. The Island so 
formed, Herodotus tell us, lay in from of PJaiaea at a distance of 
lo Greti furlongs (a link over a mile) both from the Asopui and the 
Gargnphum spring. The advantages which the Greeks expected to 
reap from taking up a position on the island were that shey would be 
better supplied with water and be less exposed to the attacks of the 
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formidable and enterprising cavalry of the enemy, who not only harassed 
them by continual charge* but had choked up the Gargantuan apnng on 
which the Greeks depended for their supply of water (Herodotus, U- 
49-5 i) r At the present day there is no such island as Herodotus 
describes anywhere in the neighbourhood of PtaLiei A number of 
st roams flow down CithacroH to the east of Plataca, and turn to the 
west, where ihe> unite to form the Oerot which flows into the Gulf of 
Corinth* Probably the Island was the strip of ground between two of 
these streams, above Lheir junction- Leake and Vtschcr identified as 
the Island a level stretch of mcadow-tand intersected by several of the 
streams in question and situated about a mile to the north of HataEa. 
To this identification il is objected by Mr, Grundy (l) that even in 
winter after heavy rains the streams here contain very hide water, 
and that m September, when the battle was fought, all of them would 
be almost certainly dry before they reached this part of the plain ; (a) 
that the beds of the streams offer no serious obstacles to cavalry, which 
could indeed cross them in most places at full gallop; and (3) that in 
older to reach the supposed haven of refuge the Greek army, already 
shaken by the attacks of the Persian cavalry, would have had 10 cross a 
mile of open ground, where that cavalry would have had full play and 
might have turned the Greek march Into a total rout. Hence Mr., 
Grundy would place the Island higher up the courses of the streams, 
where they contain more water and where their deep beds would afford 
an efficient protection against cavalry- Long ridges separate the deep 
watercourses which descend the slope of Cithacron to the east of 
PlaLaea; and one of them, rendered conspicuous by a large hillock 
which rises nn it and serves a* a landmark, is identified by Mr. Grundy 
with the Island. It is distant somewhat less than a mile to the east of 
Platan and is enclosed on two sides by the deep beds of stream* w hich 
rise near each other on the mountain and meet in the plain below. The 
more westerly of the streams is fed by numerous springs, of which two 
are large [one of them Is the spring called tftrtfmiwm, see above, 
pL 7} j and il is already swollen to a considerable size when it flows past 
the hillock od the ridge, but like the other streams which here descend 
to the plain its volume diminishes the farther it gels into the flat country* 
Here, then, the Greeks would have had a sufficient supply of water, 
white the rugged nature of the ground and the depth and steepness of 
the coombs 00 either side would have rendered them quite safe from 
the dreaded cavalry of the enemy. Mr* Grand/) theory has a good 
deal in recommend it ; but on the other hand we must observe (1J that 
the streams which skirt the ridge in question meet, not immediately 
below jL, but far away in the plain, so that the resemblance of the ridge 
to an Island Is not particularly striking 1 and {2} that the distance of 
the ridge from the Asopus is twice nr thrice the distance (10 Greek 
furlongs, about a mile) of the Island from that river, as stated by 
Herodotus. To meet this last difficulty Mr. Grundy is driven to 
suppose that Herodotus was here speaking, not of the Asopus, but 
of one of its tributaries, which rises about to Greek furlongs from the 
ridge which Mr* Grundy would identify as the Island 
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, 2 - $► tho BTayea of fcfto men who fought against tins Media etc, 
A little to the south-east of Platitea, close to the line by which the road 
from Megora probably entered the city, there are many remains of 
tombs ait in the rock. These arc believed by Mr. Grundy to be the 
graves of the men whu fell in the battle with the Persians (TAe tote. 
S^raphy pf the battle of Pla/ata, p. 7 iq.) The view is in itself highly 
improbable and is implicitly contradicted by the evidence both of 
Herodotus and Ibusanias, It was the practice of the Greeks, ai it is 
of the moderns, to bury the slain in one or more large trenches 
tjwfyam/na) \ and it is very unlikely that on this occasion they so far 
departed from their usual practice as to hew a separate tomb in the 
living rock for each man that fell. Besides we hare the positive 
testimony of Herodotus and Pauuanias that [he dead were buried in a 
few common graves. According to Pausanias there were three of ih« 2C 
great graves, one for the Athenians, one for the Lacedaemonians, and 
one for the rest of the Greeks. According to Herodotus (ix, 80 the 
Athenians, Tegeans, Megarians, and Phliosiarts buried their dead in 
four separate graves, all 1 he dead of each nation being laid together in 
one grave; but the Lacedaemonians separated their dead into three 
groups—. the young Spartans (iretus), the rest of the Spartans, and the 
Helots, and tmned each group separately in one grave. Other Greek 
nations who had taken nn part in the fighting and had consequently lost 
mi men, nevertheless raised sepulchral mounds on the battlefield, but 
these were mere cenotaphs designed to impose upon posterity. The 
so-called grave of the Aeginttans, for example, was made ten years after 
[be battle, 


The I'lataeans annually sacrificed to the Greeks who had fallen in the 
battle and were buried in Plabtean earth. These sacrifices were still 
offered as btc as the time of Plutarch, who has described them. They 
took place un the tfith day of the Attic month Maemacterion (November- 
December), which corresponded to the Boeotian month AJalcnmenius, 
The precision started at dawn, headed by a trumpeter sounding the 
chatge- After him came waggons laden with myrtle and garlands, A 
black bull was led in procession, and young men carried drink-offerings 
of wmc and milk in pitchers, also Jars of oil and perfume. The rear 
was brought up by the chief magistrate of f’Umca, who carried a water- 
jar in procession from the Record Office all through the city to the 
graves. He was clad in purple and had a sword at his side, though at 
ocher times he might not touch iron nor wear any but a white garment. 
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He (hen filled his piichcr at tbe fountain, and with his own hands 
wash®! the tombstones and anointed them with perfume- Ntst he 
slaughtered the bull over a biasing pile, and after praying to Zeus and 
Hermes invited the brave men who had died for Greece Ip come and 
partake of the banquet and the blood. Then he filled a bawl with 
wine, pouted it out, and said “ t drink to the men who died for the 
freedom of Greece." See Plutarch, Aristitki, si. Amongst the 
offerings which were presented to the heroic dead at these annual 
sacrifices were clothes and the ripe fruits of the earth (Thucydides, 
IeL 

2 . 5. *a altar of Zens of Freedom. After the batik of PI&rMa 
the Greeks were commanded by the Delphic omcle to set up an altar 
lo Zeus line god of Freedom; bnl before sacrificing on it they were 
10 extinguish nil the fires m the land, because they had been polluted by 
the presence of the Persians, and to fetch a pure fire from Mb* common 
heurih 3 at Delphi. So the Greek commander* went from place to plnce 
seeing that all the tires were put out; and EudiidoS, a Flataean, qpittittg 
Plataea in the morning, mn m Delphi, took fire from the &har 5 and ran 
hack with It lo Plata ca, which he reached before sunset. He had just 
Strength to s;ilate his fellow-towimnen and hand over the fire* when he 
dropped down and died.. The distance which he had traversed in ihe 
day was (according to Plutarch.1 looo jAufr, or about 1 It miles. (Ihe 
distance between Platnea and Delphi in a straight line is about 46 miles. 
Allowing for the tends of the mad, the distance is perhaps not less than 
the 5 do sMticj or 55^ miles at which Plutarch reckoned it) Every 
year, on ihe anniversary of the great battle, (he FLiitaeans sacrificed to 
Zeus god of Freedom in presence of deputies sent from every part of 
Greece. These deputies farmed a representative Council or Assembly 
and had the right of decreeing honorary statues to nten who had 
deserved well of Greece. Such statues, as wc learn from inscriptions* 
were decreed to the emperor Hadrian and to Tiberius Claudius Athens 
Mnrathonius, the father tif Hemdes Attitus; the former statue was set 
qp at Delphi. See Plutarch, Aris/itte, jryui ; Dhtenberger, Syitqgf 
fttur- Graft:. Nos. oSz, 28S; C A G G. S, I. Nth 2509. Amongst the 
ruir-s of Flataca three semicircular bases have been found, which, as we 
learn from the inscriptions on them, supported tripods dedicated by the 
Boeotians to Zeus god of Freedom. The Inscriptions date from the 
second half of [he third century u.c. Hee C . 7 . G. G . 5 * i. Nos. 1673- 
1674; Baffin de Cvrresp. AtiMmfUfi l (1677K P- 3oS sq- ; w/., iJ 
(1889), p. $ Nos. viii-K ; ColliLt, G . II /. X. No. 865. At Thebes 
there is the large blue marble base of the statoe of a certain L. Egnotius 
Victor Lolhtmus, governor of Greece, which was dedicated lo ^5 god 
of Freedom and to the Unanimity of the Greeks by the city of PI.iiua» 
apparently at the beginning of the (bird century a. D. (C. 7 . G, G* S, 1 
No. 2 51 a}, The PUtueatis seem lo have dated public documents by the 
year of the priest of Zeus god of Freedom (C. 7 . G . G. S m 1 H No. 1667)- 
2. a, games called tha Flcutheri.v These games, as well as the 
annual meeting of the deputies at Plataea (see the preceding note), were 
instituted on the proposal of Aristides. The prices were wreaths. Sec 
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h ha ve assembled to witness them j for Dicaeurchus, or the writer 

^ lhTZ JC |Lr S b>> h!S , n ^ ,5C - tl,il «»*»■, ordinarily a, solitary 
as I he sea-shore, was indeed a city at the time of the Eleutheria 

{DtKnpho Graeciac, i. 1 i) r When the Thebans razed the city lo the 
srouiid, they built a Large inn beside the temple of Hera, probably 1o 
2? Tisnors who flocked to the games. The inn seems to 

whirh .h. " 5<Ittaret =0 ° fcC * ™ l,1C 4 ' dcs * C nc| wing a courtyard, round 
Which the rooms Were ranged in two stories (Thucydides, iii. 6SV. 

L. 6. The trophy etc. The Lacedaemonians and Athenians each 
Mr wVa P ? °f their own, according to Plutarch (Arittidv, 3o ), 

■ ■ . J. Hun thinks that the trophy ( or trophies) may have stood 

near the turned Kyra mine church south-east of Plataea /see above 
P* 5): the distance of that place from Plataea b about the 15 furlongs 
mentmned by Jbtusanias {Amfaw Ja, irts „ { of AnkwIo&S <K2J 

2. 7. I have already montloncd etc. See ix. t. 3, 

1 he 7™„£ of Hera - Thc fo uridations of what was probably 

}' H ,of ^re discovered by the archaeologists of ,he 

American bciiooi in ife? 1. rimy were Situated on a small terrace about 
the middle of the northern division nf Piataea, to the souih-cast of the 
later cross-wall whuch encloses the north-western comer of the plateau 

2^^ ^! ? ht,l| ? ms lic * E ■ J ?‘ s - {>w»Sn« k% Its tons exterior 

2xl^. 49,90 m c-v 'f 5 cilerio, ‘ w,dth is ifi - ?o >«*«* Thc 

*^ f ‘‘ s 5.® etws . tll|efc > ! S J b «i'< of imoothly^it blocks 2.55 m. Jong, 

^'ew'| W, .i e ’ and t 4S> Uk!h ' ,iid WJlhnut damps or mortar, and fitting 
so closely that on the upper surface it U difficult lt) detect the joints 
The lowest course rests on the rock, a very shallow trench having been 

n^nelv ^ 711E If latest number of courses in position is four, 

namely at the north-east angle, of the south wall only two courses 

f^dlltlL W*T h Wnli r ,y onp - At ,ht «•«**«* corner wav 
thc'frutr* of on^f the s^ ° f **“ 

1 to^m ' n T h ?f! 15 r* a " l i S l ^ ° nt which « 

j 30 m. The blocks am Imrf , n alternate courts of - hearts and 
stretchers, i t. transversely and longitudinally in alternate courses, and 

Cl T ° r morUf - F «s™enu °f roof.t^s are 
Vp M . !,l ‘ " yt , E er ™. c *'. 1 hey are of baked clay, covered with a dull 
SfSW s '^’ Aa< \ y\ - 1 'hape, the angle being very obtuse. 

The temple was surrounded by a colonnade which was almost certainly 

mVtSLl r" ; h u S,yle °f ,he - chit «'^e and the cJan^ 
sia * K *J lhe terapie seems to belong to the fifth or 
perhaps the suet h ftnttiry RC, 

U that ,his "™ the ,cm P Ie "f He*®- The site can be 

Teconctled with the descriptions both of Herodotus who says th;n the 
temple w« 1 a front of the city fa 51), ^ o{ FkiaMrias, wb 0 ir,_h^ 
vot- v 
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,h« it was in tfce city. For wu tiave seen Out at the tin* of iiw battle 
of pbuca and as late as the capture of the city by the Peloponnesians 
in 427 B.C., the town may have occupied only the upper (southern) 
part of the plateau, so that the temple, standing on the lower (northern) 
part of the plateau, would be in front of the town; whereas in the second 
oentury a.d., when Fausanias visited Plataea, the temple was, and had 
for centuries been, enclosed within the newer city which had spread over 
the northern pan of the plateau. Again, the importance of the recently- 
discovered temple is shown by its sire, which is larger than the temple 
at tlassae or the temple of Hera at Olympia- As Hem was the chief 
divinity of Plataea, it is natural to suppose that this Large and important 
temple was sacred to her. We know from Thucydides (iii. 63 ) tlui some 
time, apparently about a year, after the capture of Flataea in 4*7 H.C,, 
the Thebans razed the whole city to the ground and built a new stone 
temple of Hera one hu ndrwl fee t long. Mr, Washington, who excavated 
the temple, concludes that the temple discovered by him is the one built 
by the Thebans soon after 4=7 Thu discovery of a layer of 

blackened earth under the temple seems to show that a former temp.e 
on this site had beer destroyed by fire. See H. S, Washington, in 
America* Journal of ArJttwlosgr, 7 (1691), pp- 390-405. 

2. 7. Rhea. bringing to Oronw the stone etc. In the existing 
monuments of ancient art this subject is rarely represented ; in fact only 
two such representations appear to be certainly known. One is b relief 
on a four-sided marble altar found at Albano, now on the Capitol at 
Rome. Cronus is seen seated on a chair, receiving in his right hand 
the pretended babe from Rhea, wlio stands in front of him, J he style 
of composition is simple and dignified; Overbeck even classed the 
relief with the greatest masterpieces of antiquity, and thought that, 
though of Roman date, it must be a copy of a very fine work of art. 
See Muller-Wieseler, PtnFmd/er, a. pi. I*ii. No. 804 : bamncisterii 
DtnkmMtr-, 2. p. 798, fig. 862? Overbook, GtiteM. Kumhayth^togU^ 3 - 


p. 316. 

The other monumtist referred to is a rod-fibred vase of SicTSi^B 
workmans!bipw On it Cronus is depicted standing wrapt in an ampie 
mantle, his left hand rosiin# on a sceptre surmounted by a flower* 
Opposite him is Rhea, dad in a Ion]? rob e, bringing him the atm 
Ilehind this jjroup, on the spectators ri^ht, ore two young girls, probably 
the nymphs Ida and Atirastia, io whose cam* jointly with the Curt ice 
ihe Infant Eeus was entrusted (Apallorfonis, i- I. 6). See j. Dc Wilte, 

> Cronos ci RheV i Cl8/5], pp, 30-33, with pL 

9, The same subject was perhaps represented on one of the metopei 
of the lenipk of Apnljo at Raw** S« vol. 4 p. 402 ^ 

2. 7, They call Him Full-grown. Cp, vtH* 22. 2 ; v 5 i,_ 3 {- 9 * 
She received ibis surname ai Plataea because her marriage with Zeu* 
wa3 said to have been consummated on Mount Cithaeron (Plutarch, 
quoted by Eusebius* Evang. iiL 1. 5 tq*) It has been ton* 

jeciured that the noble colossal statue of Hem formerly known as the 
nnrberiiii Juno* now in the Rotunda at Ik Vatican* k a copy of 
the Plata ears statue of Full-grown Hera by Praxiteles The statue.- 
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ccriamEy appeal* to be a rcpitrcfurtlon of some faulty uiasterpEecc* far 
a number of statues of the same type, prestiumbJy copies of one original. 
Ilavc CQ ™ 1 ° «■ Sec Overbeck, A'urtstmYtfohrif, 3. 

pp. 54 - 5 *, 11 j sq .; Muller-Wieseler, Denkmiiler, 5. pi. j v . No, J- 
Baumristflf ’ilkrtmiUir, 2. p. 64? s V , (fig. 715); Kosher's I.,xU-o n 
1. p, si 15. Prof. W. Stem argues that the Pmsitcles who made this 
Stuuc was not the great Fmxitefcs but an earlier and less famous 
namesake {ArcJtmefy. g. epigraph. Miltkdl. am Oeittmick, 4 (iSSe), 
p. S sqq.) Over beck inclined to the same view {Gtteh. d. griech. 
Ptastiip t. p, 499), and so does Frof. Cullignon {Hist, tie la Seirlfitun 
gmquej 2. p. 179). See note on i. 5. 4, voh s. p, 49 see. 

2 . 7. Callimachus. See l 26, 6 note; 

3. 1. Hen, enraged at Zens etc. The following legend is told 
also by Plutarch, quoted by Eusebius {Pratpar. Evmg. ilL r sq.) 
According to Flutarch, the crafty person who suggested the stratagem 
to Zeus was not Ciihaeron but Ahknmenes ; by his advice a hoe oak- 
tr« was cut down, sloped and dressed as a bride, and named Daedale. 
i he rest of the story follows as in Fausanias, except tint Kent comes, 
not from Euboea, but from Ciihaeron, where she has b«n hiding. 

3. a festival called Duet!ala. This festival seems to have its 
analogies in the spring trnd midsummer festivals of European peasantry 
in modem times. See The Gotten Hough, 1. p. 1 00 sqq. 

3, 2. Daedalus, son of P ala anon. According to the oldest and 
bc5t-authenttented tradition the fkmous artist Daedalus was a son of 
Metion (Pherecydes, quoted by the scholiast on Sophocles, Ofd. CW. 
472; Plato, /on, p, J33 at Diodorus, iv, 76)1 According to another 
tradition Daedalus was the son of Eupalamus, the son of Metion 
(Apollodorus, LU, 13. 8 : Sthol- on Plato, Rtpub. p, 3 29 d ; Suidas, sv 
Uef&Ktx itpiiv; Servius on Virgil, Aen, vi. 14 ; Hyginus, Fab. 39 244 
and 374)* Metion the lather or grandfather of Daedalus was a scion 
of the royal house of Athens, being a son of Erechtbens, according to 
1 nurccydes (Si.Kol. on Sophocles, Ocii. Caf, 4.72% or of Eupalamus the 
son of Erechtheus (Diodorus, iv, yd). Pausanias notices elsewhere 
« ’ 4 SJ **“ conMsiofl o{ UaedMus with die royal bouse of Lhe 
Metionids. Her J, Topffer , Affiakt GmtaUgie, p, 1 (j j 

3. 5- the Great Daodala Le hold-every flfty-iunth year etc. 

Iliac is, nfiy-elght years lapsed between two successive celebrations of 
the^ Great Daedalo, We express this by saying that the festival was 
held every fifty-ninth year? the Creeks, adding to the intervening fifty, 
eight years the two years in which the festival wns celebrated, said that 
it was held every sixtieth year. The first exile of the Flataeau lasted 
forty years (427-3B7 rue,); the second exile lasted thirty-five yean 
(j 73-33S R.C.J Hence the reason assigned by Pausaaias for the idler- 
val between the celebrations of the Great Dacdala cannot be the true 
one. Doubtless, as K. 0. Midler observed, the custom of celebrating 
the festival at these intervals was much more ancient than the exile of 
lhe Kataeans, .and probably had its explanation in the calendar of the 

iioeotiaiui and the cycle adopted by them in order to harmonise 
the solar and lunar years. See K. O. Muller, Ordumeuos tend die 
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Mfitycr* p r 316 The calendar of the Druids had a cycle of thirty 

year? (Pliny* AW, *vi 250). 

3 + 9 , a cave of the nymphs of Cltbaeron etc Plutarch thus 
speaks of she cave: w On one peak of Cithieron is the cave of the 
Sphmgitidian nymphs* facing the north-west, in which, as they say, 
there was formerly an oracle, and many of the natives were possessed, 
whom they called ttjmfli {* weired by the nymphs 1 } 11 {Aririuit. r, 
n} As to the situation of the cave, Leake says: 111 Immediately 
opposite to the southern angle of the wa\h of Ptalaea on the steep rocky 
rise of the mountain, which is here separated only by a narrow level 
from the ancient site, is a cavern 30 feet in length, 10 feet wide* and 4 
high. Before it there is a little verdant level, surrounded and over¬ 
hung by rugged mcks. The beauty of the spot would tempt one to 
believe it in have been the cavern sacred to the Nymphs of Cithaerooj 
called the SpmgLtides* which tmee contained an oracle of the Nymphs? 
and was noted for Nytnpholcpsy, But the testimony of Plutarch and 
Pausankis is posi tive in placing that cavern on the north-western side of 
one of the summits, and at a distance of only 15. stadcs [furlongs] l>dow 
if, consequently much higher in the mountain, and having a different 
aapctL* Leake adds that ns there are two summits of Cithacron 
equally conspicuous, it is not easy to determine on which we ought to 
look for the cavern, though the balance of probability iodines towards 
the ope nearer to PLiiaen See Leake, IVerf,kirn Grwtc f ( 2, p. 335 * 
Caves were dedicated In the nymphs, but especially to the Naiads, on 
account of the springs which bubbled up in them or die water which 
dripped from their roofs (Porphyry* Be r m/rv* nytnphtrum, 6 and SJk 
The ancients appear to have explained all extraordinary mental states, 
such as poetic rapture, prophetic frenzy, madness, idiocy, etc,, by sup¬ 
posing that the person affected was possessed by a nymph; hence such 
person? were said to he 1 seized by the nymphs 1 Cp + 

Plato, P&atdrw* p- 233 c d ; Pollux, L 19; Hesychiua* s.v. 

XjprroL The same belief is still prevalent in Greece, and the same 
word v«^oXt;3tto« Is sometimes used to express it The Nereids (pro¬ 
perly the sea-nymphs, but now extended so as to Include all nymphs) 
are believed to be very mischievous at noon, especially a summer noon, 
and it is very dangerous at that hour to sleep or even to loiter beside a 
well, a spring, or a river, in the shadow of trees (especially planc trecs, 
poplars, fig-trees, nut-trees, and carob-trees), at mini, or at cross-roads, 
for these places are the mid-day haunts of the Nereids, and a man who 
lingers there may be struck by a nymph, the consequence of which 
would be some mental or bodily ailment, generally the loss of reason, 
but sometimes the crippling of n limb. See B, Schmidt, Das V&ffo- 
Icbi-n drr p. 119 sqq, \n the island of Sipbnus Mr. hetil 

visited a cave, oxer which was the inscription XYM'KIN IE PON, 
1 sanctuary' of the nymphs/ Travellers who cross a certain stream near 
this cave, especially at midnight or mid-day, run the risk of being 
possessed by the nymphs, and to cure such casca it is customary to 
prepart and place at a spot where three rends meet (rpWTpani), or 
hang id the wells, some bread wrapped up in a dean napkin* and some 
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hone; milk, Md eggs, to appease these nymphs" (J, T. Bent, The 

?Sr„y> ? ^ CP ‘ Luc y v w * J- Gam«t, Tktli'MncfTvrktj, 'L 
Cknstttm Womt*, p, tj; i? .) c P . note on ii. j. g. 

P[uf lj-j Ii' “ , san , c ^ taT7 of A ^ eD * sfnmamed Warlike, According to 
b! Sfriil - ao \ d * 1 ! ty taJwts **« as^uned to the Plat,leans 
w K ***" shari! ln lb * laJten at the battle of Platan* 

fiSL! f -u 1 " PaUMlua f “I 1 ** anii wilh fl»M cEi-hty talents the 
a . Ach ^ «t op an image, and adorned the 

p "urd^^ir^ lnt rf “^ Ch WCrc in WKe,lcot P<**ftpratjot) down to 
dilute «hiT!‘ r J ^ C, ™ miLwtaiity of W»' a «h'« account of the 
it D P rnKnU h ^ [n ■ t5 *'ff n]n ‘S tJ t r hty f.ilents to the Platneans makes 

iffSSS* *** ,h “ p “™™ " »■■» ™»i„ 

™.%i *- “• *"»■“* s ™ *• «*•»■» * 

f . 4 ' 2 : 1154 other, by Onaaias, depicts the former expedition of 

wi e unkiTf 9 Ct 'r f ''” n ?P ar * j*- 5' 1 *■ The painter Onasias is other- 
irf unknown. Cp, Critical Note on this passage, vuL 1 . p, 6nr, 

i. .. Anmnesttia, who commanded the Plateaus Ct> Hero¬ 
dotus, M 7* ; Plutarch, Aristides, r 1, <-* rter °- 

bernf'tid' . “ f Eietminian Dometer. This can hardly- have 

,, i> ■ 5 ' Ul V? 1 l5ll ? e bpinans were hotly encaged with 

the Persians at the battle of Plataea. See above, P . 5 tq * S 

HotnV/a^ h n ’ Mlit,n,:d “ * lh ° BMn,ian Iefld '« * 

4 , j. The Gargaphiaa foot! tain. See above, p. ti, That the 
£S?5^ Ul,byl ” C by Hero- 

.« "V ■*' * rlv^r Qarofc. [ his Is the small and sluggish stream, now 

r<imed in 4 * neighbourhood of Platan 
5™^ brooks dcsrentling from hit. Chi*™, fin” 

bay rf C«us n n ° rt ° f >lL Ci,haE ™- and “■ S*«* ‘he 

D y e fl. S “ niHSla f» Ctogr, i.p.iU; Vischer, Erbattruneen, 

p. s,Of Paedeker.s PP; l7 e, , ?9i Guids-J^nr, 2. p. ad. A 

j Bcoltli. Ihis pEiicc is mentioned br Homer r// ii iaty it 

r/JSs*-*»*■» 

, |r ,!,e f lhc , !;lnt!s *t ScoTus on their march front Tanagra m Platset 
(Herodutu,, ix, tStmbo tells us that ScoTus w M a^Uge in thl 
Parasopia or salloy of the Asopus, al the foot of Mt CUhaeron, in a 

foifi;" 1 S, r ilQ ^ t ht ? *** a pmverb “ frfl not to Seeks yourscif nor 
S fStrabo, H. p, 408). On a little rocky table- 

Sf £,\1 he fo ° l °. rrt S , pur 0f Mt cithae ™ ^nd overlooking the valley 
and f ir ‘! nth Qf thc . monastery of St, Mdtthu. Leake 

descnittions f st *t ' IOU ¥ „ ,bat position answer* exactly to the 
of tkf ™ f »il. aod ll PBn * a f u w- It is a few minutes to the west 
i™ ,f ret AJhanian^ village of Etnm.m, Near the plateau Is a 

half a^v' T heT fe Zj’? tol * norll, to joia tbE ***** ^hout 
of a feZ nZZT 7 ' , Th * Am5 P uj “P in summer, with the exception 
of a few deep pools, where fish abound. Its bed is m-et^nwT with 
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reeda, of which baskets are woven (cp. v* 1 4’ 3)- J* 1 * distnci 

wouEd seem to havc been famed in antiquity for its gram-crops* for 
Demeter at Scolus went by the names of Megalartus (* she of the Large 
wheatsn loaf 1 ) and Megalomania [ F she of the large barley cake ). 
Sec Aihenaeus, iii. p. 1*9 a b, x. p, 4 *6 be* The district anil produces 
excellent wheat, whtdi is much sought after on account of its fineness 
and white colour. As a frontier post in a narrow part of the valley 
between ML CElhaeron and the Asopus* Scoltts was fortified by the 
Thebans with ditches and palisades; but the works were earned by 
Agesilaus in 577 B,c. t who thus entered boeotia from the east and 
ravaged the country up to the walls of Thebes (Xenophon* Ihikmtxi i v. 
4. 49 j qq *; irlmy AgtrihmSf ti, 22). See Leake* Nsriturn Givate, 2- p. 

3 jo 3 H. X. Ulrich*, Rdtm md Ftmdmngtn in Gritfhenlnndy 3. p^ 
73 sq, \ Uursian* Gtcgr. I* p. 248. Mr. Grundy was unable to find any 
remains of Scolus. He thinks that the site should be looked for on Lhc 
Asapus from a mile to a mile and a half east nf the bridge by which the 
road to Thebes crosses the river ( Tk c topography &J the htiltii of /’/ej/rmr, 

P l |.T?’*aepitJ»t applied to Thabca - is O&ygii®. See Acs- 

thyluSp PeninriSf 37 ff. ; Sophocles* Oed. CeL i } 69 *9 - 1 Apollonius 
Rbodios, ArgvntwL iiL II7&- 

5. 3. When Cadmus had gone airay to dwdl among - tho 

Eflrtlftl ftfl llff. The Illyrian tribe or Entheleans {‘eel-men^ being hard 
pressed in ivar by the other Illyrians* wens warned of Cod that they 
would overcome their enemies if they took Cadmus and Harm on ia to 
he their leaders. They did so j the prophecy wtis fulfil ted ; and Cad¬ 
mus reigned over the Illyrians till he and Hamitmia were changed into 
snakes and transported by Zeus to the Elysinn fields. The chiefs of 
the Enchclcans traced their descent from the illustrious pair, whose 
graves were pointed out in Illyria lung afterwards. See Apellodoroif 
iii. 3, 4 i Strabo* viu p. 326; Ip, 4$ i Stephrmus Byt t &vppix«* t 
cp. f<£ + f.v, RovO^f; Athenaeus* sd. p. 4^2 h; Apollonius Rhodius, 
ArgvnuuL 3v. $i 6 sqq. Rut Ovid and other writers seem to supper 
that after their tmn*fo rotation into snakes Cadmus and Harmuola con- 
tinned to- lead a peaceful and happy life in Illyria, and this is the 
version of the legend followed by Matthew Arnold In the lines: 

Far* far from here, 

The Adriatic breaks in a warm bay 

Among thegrau [fiyitae hills ; and there 

The sunshine in the nappy glens is fair* etfc 

See Ovid* Metem* iv, 563-603 i Hygitvus, 6; Nicartder* 7 &rr. 607 
wut. In Illyria two rocks, called the rocks or stones of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, were shown; it was said that when misfortune was impend¬ 
ing on the people, these two rocks shook and met (Dionysius, Orbh 
iUseriph\\ 390 $qq> ; Scylax* Pmptm r* 24), Perhaps these rocks were 
supposed to resemble serpents; for Konmis says that Cadmus and 
H Armenia were turned into stone serpents {£>Lmyt, adiv. 1^6-129^ 
xlvi 367-369). The legends of the Phoenician descent of Cadmus and 
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his transformation into a scrpem have led some writers, as Movers and 
Baudissin, io regard him as a Phoenician Etrpcnt^od. $» Movers, 
Pho£ 9 rfxicr t 1. p. 5ij iqq. ; Baudisslllf SiutUen jfJiEfctaAftf 
r. pp, 173.375. 

5. 5 . The sequel of the story, how Nyctcus died etc, See IL 

6 . I 

6. 6 - named it Thebes, because of their relationship to Thebfc 

Thcbs, daughter of the Akjjhis (Pans. iL 5. 2 r v. 22. 6), was the wire of 
Zethus (Apollodortis, ill 5. 6). 

5 . 7. attested by Homer in the Odyssey, See £K xL 263 

5 , 7. Alta phi cm- built the wall to the music of his lyre. 

See Apollonius Rhodium Argmaaf. L Apoltodorus, iii. y 5 : 

Horace Ode *p iii II. 2 f M, ^rs p^/ka, 394 sqq .; Propertius, i. 9, 10. 
Cp. Pam* is- 17. 7. 

G- 7 he added three new Btrings to - the lyre. According 

to another legend Am phi on invented the lyre (Pliny T Naf. Mst viL 204)1 

5 . 3 . The author of the poem on Etiropa. This poem Is ascribed 
TO EmncJus by a scholiast on Homer {Iliad, vi. 131, ed. Bckker). But 
Fausamias thought k was not by Eumelus, See iv. 4 + 1, Clement of 
Alexandria seems to have been of the same opinion, for in quoting n 
couple of lines from [he poem, he simply speaks of “the author of the 
poem ATi rntftra" (S/mm. 3. 34,1 164, p. 419. cd- Potter). Cp, Efifa 
crum Gfmwrum/ragmen fa, *& Kinkel, p, 192 jg r 

5 , 9. the son of thus. His name was Ncis (is, S. 4). 

5 . s o. While Lai us sat on the throne etc The legend of Oed ipus, 
here told in outline by Fausamas* clearly resembles a popular [ale 
current in Finland, The Finnish story is as fallows: Two wise men 
spent a night at a farmhouse. Now ii chanced that night at (lie form that 
a ewe dr opt a lamb and ihe farmer's wife gave birth 10 a boy at the same 
time. The wise men. foretold that the Limb would be devoured by a 
wolf, and that the boy would kill his father and marry his mother. 
The lamb urns killed and was about to be served up at table, when a 
wolf ate it all up. Seeing how the first prophecy had been fulfilled, the 
father proposed to kill hts child ; however, at the mothers entreaty the 
infant was lied to a board and dung into the sea, but not before he had 
received a cut with a knife on his breast. The board with the babe was 
cast ashore and found by an abbot, who brought up the boy. When he 
grew up, the lad weni out into the world and took service on a farm. 
Here t being set tu watch a field of turnips, he one night shot the farmer 
himself, who had come to fetch an apranful of iumips. Some time after¬ 
wards the widow married the servaifrlad, but one day she discovered by 
the scar on his breast that he was her son. Despair setred the son, but 
a monk lold him that he and his mother would be forgiven if he could 
bring water out of a rock and if a (black }) sheep should turn white. 
Both marvels came about, 30 his sin tu forgiven. See Gustave 
Meyer's introduction m E, Sdireek's Finnixkt Mttrckm (Wdmar, 

P- borne of the features of the Oedipus legend occur in a 

Cyprian tale. A certain lord has a daughter named Rose, On the 
night of her carriage a phantom appears lo the bridegroom and warns 
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bins lo have nothing la da wiih Rose* as she h fated to have a son by 
her father and to many her own son, So he divorces hen To escape 
her destiny Rose causes her father to be murdered; bul an apple-tree 
grows from his grave, Rose cals of the apples, and becomes pregnant* 
When her child is born, she stabs it in ibe breast, puis it in a bo*, and 
flings it into the sea* The child is picked up by a ship, and when he 
has grown to manhood! he comes to Rose's country and marries her. 
One day she recognises him by the scar on his breast, ami in despair 
flings herself from a high place and dies. See L Constant La kgimU 
dQedipt Ziadi/t dans ttu m$yen- 4 ff£ tf dattt Jts ftmfis um&mu 

(Paris, i SS l}, p r I I o sg. An Albanian Story combirtCs features nf die 
Oedipus and the Perseus legends. A certain king, who had iva 
daughters, was warned that he would be killed by a grandson yet 
unborn. So he flung tola the sea aH his daughters' children as fast as 
they were bom. However the thin! man-child was. washed ashore ative 
and found by herdsmen who brought him up. When he was twelve 
years old il happened that in Iris father's kingdom there appeared a 
monster, who caused all the water to dry up, and it was foretold that 
the monster would not allow' the water to flow till he had eaten up the 
king's daughter. Hence the princess was exposed to the monster, but 
rescued by the king's grandson, who killed it with his cUib» So the lad 
received the princess to wife* and at the marriage he accidentally kilted 
the king by throwing his club. Thus the prophecy was fulfilled, fit is 
not said whether the princess whom the lad marries was his mother or 
his aunt.) Sec J. G. v. Hahn, GritthisnAe und ntfafustJcAe MdrtAea f 
a* p. ii4 sf+ {No. gS). In the Middle Ages judas Iscariot became 
the hero of a tale very like that of Oedipus* The story appears in 
1 The Golden Legend 3 j it U doubtless the w'ork nf a monk or clerk who 
had read the Oedipus legend. See L, Constant, at. p, 95 s Cp* 
Comparctti, Edipo t hi mttotegia ttmpttiia (Pisa, 1867), p* 3 3^. On 
the Oedipus legend in antiquity sec {in addition to the works of Con- 
stans and Comparetti) F + W, Schncidtwin, *Die Sage von 5dipuSi ? 
A&btttdfungtn d kLwig, GesttL d. Wisumdmftm su t\ 
(1851 and 1857), pp. 159-2063 E_ Eethe, TMa*£ttJU fkldinlitdir 
(Leipzig, iSflX pp. 1 Jw* 

5. 10. Hamer - says in the Odyssey etc. See Od xl 

271 ryy. 

S. 11- the mother of Ms children wajs Euryganta. According 10 
Pherecydes (quoted by a scholiast on Euripides, 53) Oedipus 

had two sons, Phraster and Laonytos, by his neither Jocasta (or Epirnstc, 
as Homer calls her, Qtf. ix. 271); but he afterwards married Euryganea, 
daughter of Fcriphai, by whom he had two daughters Antigone and 
Ismene, and two sons Eitodes and Pol)mices, Pi Sander also stated that 
after JocasJa’s death Oedipus married Eurvgane (f/V), by whom he had 
the four children (SdioL on Euripides, FA&amsSar, 1760). Tlie common 
legend, however, was that Antigone, Ismene, Eteocles and Polynices* 
were the offspring of Oedipus by his mother Jocasta (Euripides, 
PAoctrtsju ir, 55 iqq.; A poll ado ms, Hi. 5. & j Diodorus, tv* 64 ; Hyginus, 
Fa&. 67). 
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5. 11, the poem they call the Qedlpodia. This poem is wkl to 
have been composed by Cinactlion (** ii. 3. 9 note} in the third or 
fourth Olympiad. Bui ibo nuthur’s name and the date and place of the 
composition of the poem appear to be very uncertain. Sec L, Constant 

Ugendt d'Ot&pt, p 13- E. Bedie, Tktbtxhckt ffeMtntitekr, p p , 1 
W-, ■9* W< ; Zpicmum Gmccontm fragment^ ed, Kinkd, p, 8 10. 

S. 13. at Glisas-Laodamns killed AegUleus, See i 44. 

4; isc. 8, 6 ; ix, 9. 4; ix. 19, s. 

S, 1 y Laodnm.tR act out for Illyria etc. He settled amung the 
Illyrian tribe of Enchelcans, among whom Cadmus and Hirmomia had 
before. Sec g j ; viiL S P 6; Herodotus, v. fii. 

S. 14. When the host of Agamemnon on its way to Troy etc. 
The epitome of Apottodonis, discovered a few years ago in tfie Vatican, 
thus describes these events; “Agamemnon was the leader or the whole 
host, and Achilles was the ml mind at the age of fifteen. Not knowing 
the course to steer for Troy, they landed In Mysia and laid it waste 
thinking It was Troy, Tdephus. a son of Hercules, was king of th c 
Mysfans, and seeing the country laid waste he armed the Myszuu, 
chased the Greeks to their ships, nnd slew many, and amongst them 
Thereat)(Ur son of Polynices, who had stood his ground. But when 
Achilles rushed at him, Trtophus did not wait for him hut lied pursued 
by Achilles, and getting entangled in a vine-shoot he received a spear- 
ihrust in the thigh. Deporting from Mysia, the Greeks put to sea, and 
a furious storm coming on they were parted frnm each other nnd re¬ 
turned to their own countries. By reason of the return of the Greeks it 
ns said that the war lasted twenty years { for it was in the second year 
after the rape of Helen that the Greeks set out on their expedition ; and 
after their return from Mysia eight years elapsed before they again 
assembled at Argos and proceeded to Anlis " {Epit 0 >m VUittma ex 
Aflofltoiori miiot&cw, td. ft. Wagner (Leipsk, tSgt), p, 63; Apollo- 
, ™' s ' “■ *■ w “SHWr p- fpj). Dictys Creiensi; also says (ii. 9} that 
eight years elapsed between thc first and the second expedition of the 
Greeks against troy. He describe* the Mysian campaign in detail 
(11. 1 - 7 ). Cp. Phdosiratus, I/eroka, ii S 28 j W . ; Sehol. nn Homer, II. 

'. 59, ed, Befckcr. The combat of Tdephtts with Achilles in thc plain 
or Camus was represented by Scopas in the eastern gable of the temple 
of Athena at Tegea (viii, 43, 7 note), Cp. i. 4, 6, 

5. 14, Eis tomb -consists of a stone c tc, Kor other examples 

m Ln ftiniktE-ptacca sec nose on L 43, 3, 

5. ly Ponoleus was killed by Eurypylm This is mentioned 
also fry Jbciys Cretetufe (iv. i;), Homer only *ays that he was 
slightly wounded by Pulydnma* {Hind, xvii. 397 

S. 1 Tho Fttrlss of Lain* and Oedipus. There was a sanctuary 
of the Furies of Lai us and Oedipus at Sparta. It was founded by the 
Aegnl tribe in obedience to an oracle, because their children died young, 
The remedy was effectual, for the children who were afterwards born 
survived. See Herodotus, iv. 149, When the Furies are thus spoken 
o as attaching themselves to a particular person, they term to be the 
avenging spirits who fulfil his curses. Cp. viii. 34. 4 j Hunter, IliaJ, 
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xxL 412; Sophocles* Oedipus Cohn. 1299; and Stein\ note on 
Herodotus, /.£. 

6. 1* They wots defeated by the Athenians etc. Sec Herodotus* 

vi toy, 

6p 1. They sustained a second reverse clc. Tbh was at the great 
bnttJe of PEataea in 479 B.G. See Herodotus, ht 67. 

6. y & victory over the Athenians at Detinm, This battle w&s 

fought in 434 See Thucydides, iv* g^tau 

8. 4. They were defeated at Qorinth and £Joroue&- These 
defeats took place in 394 B.C. See hi. 9. 13 ; Xenophon, fM/enint, iv. 
3* 9 Jtff. i AC, iv. 3. i o jpf.; Flutnreh, Agmfaui, 18 rf. 

6 . 4- tbs Phoci&m or - Sacred War. See x. 2 s$. 

6 r 5. I have already said etc* See i. a 5. 3. 

6. £r the Thebans contrived to overpower the garrison etc. 
Pausanias certainly seems to imply that the Thebans succeeded in 
capturing the Macedonian garrison who held the Lad Inca, Here/ 
however, he is wrong, for we learn from the historians that the Thebans 
merely besieged the garrison in the Ladmea, surrounding it with 
palisades and ditches, and that when the Macedonian army stormed the 
city it was joined by the garrison, See the references in the following 
note. 

Br 5, God foreshadowed to them etc. The prodigies which 
were said to have preceded and announced the destruction of Thebes 
by Alexander are described by Diodorus (xvii, 10) and A than ( Var . 
Mst* ail. ; y)» They tell the story of the spiders' webs somewhat 
differently from Pausanlas. According to Adlan, a spider wove its 
web aver the face of the image of Demeter. According to Diodorus, 
the spidePs web in the sanctuary of Demetcr was as large as a cloak 
and resplendent in all die hues of the rainbow. Thebes wax destroyed 
by Alexander in 335 ilc, (Arrian, Atm£asi\ l 7 sq r ; Diodorus, xvii. 
8-14 S Plutarch, Al*xandsr t i t ; justin 1 xi. 3-4), 

S. 6, Sulla engaged them in the war etc. On the siege and sack 
of Athens by Sulla, see L ao< 4.71 Plutarch, SkHo* 12-14: AppLan, 
Mithrid. 30-39, 

7. r. The Thebans - wore afterwards rcatorad by Cassand^r. 

Cp, iv + 27, to; vii. 6, 9; lx. 3. 6. Thebes was restored in the summer 
of 3 t 5 It,C. t twenty years after its destruction by Alexander* The greater 
pan of the walls was built by the Athenians, who wore garlands on their 
heads in token of joy. See Diodorus, xvii. 53 sy .; Plutarch, Prm&flt* 
gfrend. ttipub. xvii. 9; CLimom Fasti /MUma\ aAp, t 3 &, Some years 
afterwards Thebes revolted from Demetrius, who besieged and raptured 
it (Plutarch, Be mrinW, j% 403 Diodorus, frag. xxi. 14), Diodorus 
says that Demereius 14 having destroyed the walls by siege operations 
cam ed the city by storm n (jroAiep*ip m T«\ jj ri/r sroAtr tA 

■rpdrns rfAt). From this statement Prof von WikmowitE-MocllendortT 
appears to infer (Afr™*r, 26 (1891), p. 203 jy.} that Demetrius rased 
the whole circuit of the walls to the ground. But us, in Diodorus’s 
narrative, the destruction of the walla precedes the storming of she 
city, it would seem that Demetrius merely made a breach in the wall 
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with siege-engines, then stormed the breach and captured the tfty. 
But no sure inference can be based on thi^ passage of Diodorus, as it 
is not merely a fragment but un abridgment, and an ungramnmriciil 
abridgment to boot Plutarch mentions the huge unwieldy battering- 
engine employed by Demetrius, but lie docs not say that Demetrius 
ruied the trails to the ground. 

fp 2. ho fittng Olympia* to the infuriated Macedonians etc, Cp. 
Diodorus, icix. 5* p and Justin, nr, b+ who implies that she was nnt 
stoned but stabbed to death. Cp. Pans, L t i„ 4. 

7 , 3. Alexander invoked th& aid of Demetrius eic. See P|i> 
iarch 1 Demtfrhts, 36 s Diodorus, xxl ?. 

7 . 4- whoa Sulla, invaded Boeotia etc, The whole of 130001111+ with 
the exception of Thcspiac, had declared for Miihridatcs- But as soon 
as Sulla entered the country. the Boeotians, with a few exceptions* shifted 
over to she side of the Romans. «Even the great city of Thebes/' 
says Apptan, u which hud with great fickleness chosen to side with 
Miihridates instead of with Rome, went over to Sulla with even greater 
celerity and without striking a blow 11 (Mltkrid. 39 jy.} 

7 . 5. be took away half their territory etc, Cp- Appinn, hTitk- 
rid, 54 \ and for Sulla's mode nf raising money by plundering the 
Greek temples, see also Plutarch, Sui&% 12 . Sulla sent an agent to 
the Amphictyons at Delphi with a request that they would be so good 
as to let him have the treasure* of the god, as he would either guard 
1 hem better or make good what be spent* VYTien the message was 
brought 10 the Amphietyona in council, some of them said they heard 
the [wangling of a lyre in the Sanctuary. This was reported to Sulla 
in the hope of working on his superstitious, fears; hut the Roman 
general wrote in reply that the music w as a dear proof how pleased the 
god was, to give bis treasures, 50 they might send them without scruple. 

7 . 6. the lower city --was all deserted etc. Cp. vrti. 33. 2 . 

Even in Strabo 1 ! time, about a hundred and fifty years before Pausanias, 
Thebes was not so targe as a respectable village (Strabo, ijl p. 403), 
The description of Thebes by Dio Chrysostom, who died about the time 
Pauaania* was bom* agrees with that of Pausanla*. Dio soys that the 
L admen waa inhabited but tlic rest of the city deserted j in the old 
market place one solitary image stood among the ruins (Or, vii. voL 1. 
p, 336, cd- Dindorf). It is interesting to com part no tariier descrip 
tjon of Thebes contained in a geographical work which is commonly 
ascribed to DicaearchuSj ihc contemporary of Aristotle, hut which 
seems to be the work of a taler writer named Herat: lides, the Critic, who 
wrote between 260 and 230 Rc* This wrilcr says:"Thence (from Plalaea) 
to Thebes lhe distance is £0 furlongs. The miad is level and through a 
plain the whole way. The city stands in the middle of 1 loculi* with 
a circumference of 70 furlongs. It is altogether flat, its shape is round, 
the soil is a dark loam. In spite nf its antiquity the streets .are new, 
because, a* the histories tdl us, the city has been thrice raied to the 
ground 00 account of the overbearing and insolent character of the 
people, II is excellent fur ihc breeding of liooei, it is all well watered, 
green, and with a deep soal* and if has more gardens than any other 
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dty in Greece. From I be Cndmea suiter is brought down in under' 
ground channels, which were made of old, they say, by Cadmus, So 
much for the dry. The inhabitants arc high-spirited and wonderfully 
sanguine. They are licit], insolent, haughty, ready to give a bSow T 
equally i n d i fferen i to a stranger and a fenow-countryihan, despisers of 
all right fn disputes about bargains they resort not to arguments but 
to audacity and blows., transferring to legal pleadings the violence which 
is appropriate lo the contests of athletes. Hence their lawsuits last 
thirty years at the least. For if a man mentions such a thing (*>. 
complains of the law’s delays) in public and docs not Immediately depart 
from Boeotia but remains the least time in the city, he is very' soon way¬ 
laid and assassinated by the ptr^nns who have no wish that suits should 
be concluded. Murders are perpetrated among them on the most 
trivial pretests. Such are the men as a whole, though among them are 
to be found scattered some worthy men, high-minded, deserving of all 
■esteem. Their women, in respect of stature, gait, and proportion, are 
the cornel test and prettiest women in Greece. Sophocles attests it : 

V*u speik to icie of seven-gated Thebes, 

Where alone mortal Women give bulb lu gfrd*. 

On their heads they wear a hood which covers the whole face as with a 
mask, for only the eyes peep through, all the other parts of the face are 
hidden by the hood. They all wear white dresses. Their hair is 
yellniv and is fastened up on the crown of the head. Their shoes arc 
plain, not high, of a purple colour and low, hut laced so that the feet 
are seen almost bare. The manners of the women in society sire rather 
Sicyonian than Boeotian. Their voice is pleasing, hut I hat of the men 
is harsh and deep. The city is one of the best places to pass the 
summer in, for it has plenty of cool water and gardens. Besides it 
is breezy and has a verdant aspect. It has fruit also and abounds in 
summer wares. But it lacks wood and is one of the worst of place* to 
winter iu t on account of the riven and the winds; For snow falls and 
there is much mud*' ([Dkaearchns,] Dtitripite Grardm^ L i 2-211, in 
GmgrupM Gram Mirtutts, etL Muller, 1. p, 102 sq§* % also tn Frag. 
Hitter. Grata ed. Midler, 3 - p, 25S jp.) That the work from which 
this passage is extracted was written by one Heradides the Critic 
appears from a reference to Li by Apollonius (fliitttr. Mira A 19 ; 
[Dicaearchus,) r/A ;i_ 5). Cp, Muller's remarks in Gt#gr* Gr. Min, 
i. p. Ji. and in Frag, Hit/. Gr. 2. p. 230 sqq y ; E. Fabricius> 

TAtArm, p. 13 ; von Wilamowttz-h[oe1lendorff T in litmus, 26 (1891), p. 
206, To complete our picture of ancient Thcbes p as it is painted for 
us by classical writer*, it must be added that there was a dunghill at 
every door. At least so say* the comic poet Eobulus, whose verses 
are preserved by Athenaeus (jl p. 41 y d), 

8. r, the ruins of Fotniag. Pomiae would seem to have been near 
the sire of TaM t a modem village standing in an undulating district 
about a mile to the south of Thebes. The brook pi rue which flows 
pa£t the western side of the Cadmea (the modem Thebes) takes its rise 
in several springs near Ta/Ai. The main source is called fi'tfikafa n; 
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■i watm ^e surrounding gardens and maize.fictds. A smaller spring 
n.imed M ns« in a tract of marshy meadows and is easily 
distinguished by a tail willow that grows beside it, Many ancient 
Je Mar , l,I,s sP^ff J the large basin of the Kephsiari sonny and 
anuilier water basin in TatM are built of ancient blocks, A third 
spring flows from (he roof of a small grotto and is (bou^lii to furnish 
‘he host Mien m die district, h is called the Cadi’s Spring, The 
vdinge of TacM is not on the direct road from Mntaea to Thebes but 

ThebS. iW ’° n!f SddS * !i ' Ul5 t0 *** ld * “ f m r ° a ‘ ! “ ytya a PP roftdl 

lie# H, N, Ulrich*, Keiaaumf Ftruhtugen, ip. ijjj,; VfeJcker. TarrlwA 

J ii £ *i “»■ ***■ *■ p- >J*1 KSw£> p.%, < 53 SS 

rt. t !■ ^7 tb 7 W "*“** ?** *“**- the hallB, Compare 

Clement of Alexandria, /'ra^/, b. § 17, p, 14 jg. ed. J» m[ „ . Ub«fc, 

Agfanpkmus, p, 837 jgp. The ceremony is described in detail in a 
scholium on Lucian {Did. Mtrtlr. ii. t), which was first published by 
J ro£ E. Rohde {Rktmistfm Mttutm, N. F. s 5 (1S70), p, M S m .) From 
this scholium, taken m connexion with the present passage of I'ausanias 
and the passage of Clement of Alexandria referred to above, we learn 
that at the festival of the Thcsmnpheria it was customary to throw uius 
cakes of dough, and branches of pine-trees into “the chasms of Demeter 
and Proserpine, which seem to have been sacred vaults or caverns 
In these caverns or vaults (here were said to be serpents, which guarded 
the caverns and consumed most of the flesh of the pigs and dough-cakes 
lhnt were thrown in. Afterwards—apparently at the neat annual 
festival—the decayed remains of the pigs, the cakes, and (he pine- 
branches were fetched by women called ‘ drawers,’ who after observing 
rules of ceremonial purity for three days, went down Into the vaults, 
and frightening away the serpents by chapping their hands brought up 
the remains and placed them on the altar. Whoever got a piece of 
the decayed flesh and cakes, and sowed it with the seed-corn in his 
fields, ttas thought 10 be sure of a good crop. This curious rite was 
explained by the following tale. At the moment when Pluto carried off 
t mwrprne, a swineherd named Eubuleus was herding his sw ine on the 
spot, and his herd *11 engulfed in the chasm down which Pluto had 
vanished with Proserpine. Accordingly at the Thesmophoria pigs 
were annually thrown into vaults to commemorate the disappearance 
of the swine of Eubuleus. Cp. C. Robert, in JVtrmtj, 3 q hist}, n, 
36? egg. i Andrew Lang, In Aferitoi** Century, April i8S?- id 
*' ***, religion, a . p. ifl g TJ>e Golden T 

'♦■'.-W- In *he sanctuary of Demeter and the Infernal Deities at 
Cnidus Sir Charles Newton discovered a chamber which may have been 
mw of (he halls {mtg.tn) referred so by Pausaniaj and the scholiast 
on Lucan. It contained bones of pigs and marble effigies of pigs, 
bee Sir C. T. Newton, AwwVr at Miftitittarriw, etc,, j„ p, jSt m ( , 
TnmtU and ditiOVcriri m the Levant, 3. p. 1 So iq. 

S. t. neJrt roar those pigs < appear > at Briuu, if we accept 
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an emendation which Lobeck propped P s 3‘) 1 

passage in Clement of Alexandria ii, r 7 > P 1 *4? ^ Pot ter, 

Wi*ns fume x*^ 1 * WWAAmim far ^oms 
Aewi), it would seem that ihe pigs were thrown alive into the hall* 
or vaults (jwfjgiuts^ and Pausanks apparently says that the pigi wem 
supposed 10 reappear alive a year afterwards at Dodotta. See, how¬ 
ever, the Critical Note on this passage, vol r. p. 6 o 3 T In Yucatan 
human victims were thrown alive into wells in the belief that they would 
reappear on the third day (Diego dc Lands, Jfr/atifW da cAasa & 
Yueatm (Paris, *£64)* F- i 6 p). 

0 H 1. Dionysus the Ocat shooter etc. On the goat in relation to 
Dionysus, sec Fn Lennrmant, in Gvstm arthhiogique^ 3 {lS? 6 } s p- 104 
*?<; ritf GWdbi li p. 326 ; id, 2. p. 34 rn With [he 

tradition that a goat had been substituted for a boy La the sacrifices at 
this temple we may compare an Attic tradition that la stay a plague or 
a famine an oracle had commanded that a girl should be sacrificed by 
her father to the Munychian Artemis j accordingly a roan volunteered 
to sacrifice his daughter, but instead he sacrificed a goat dressed up os 
a girL &ec Eustathius on Ilemer, MM th 73 2 (P- 330 ; Apostoltus, 
viL 10; Gr*tci t etL Leulsch ct Schneidewio, 2. p 4 03 - 

On substitutes far human victims; among ihe ancient Greeks and 
Italians, see Lust, HsUziht RatesgtstkkkU^ p. sqq r Mr* 

Bather suggests that in the local tradition at Fotniag of the murder of 
the priest of Dionysus and the subsequent sacrifice of hoys, we have a 
reminiscence of a custom of annually slaying tlie priest of Dionysus ns 
a representative of the god (Jourmt iff NdlcniC SfMJict, x4 (I894)1 
p. 2fi D ). 

B + 2. the maxes-that drink of this water go mati AcU.-m 

says that the horses which drank of the Potman fountain became rabid, 
adding that Pontiac was a place near Thebes; ho attributes the some 
virtue to the water of the Cossinites river in Thrace (AW. amm, vv, 3 f> 
It was said that Glaucus, driving in a four-horse car on his way to take 
part in a chariot-race* watered his mares at the spring; hence in dw 
race they went mad, upset the chariot, and tore him to pieces with their 
teeth (Philargyrius, on Virgil, iii P 267), According to smother 

story it was through eating the grass at Potniac that the mares of 
GInueus went mad and rent him in pieces (SchoL on Euripides, Orvi/a* 
31S ; Etymol* J/qgw. s.z\ OorvixbSc^ p. 685, line 40 sqq *) Cp. Strabo, 
dii. p. 409. According to Pliny (AW. test. snev. 94) ihe grass ai Pocowe 
had the same maleficent client on asses as on horses. Ctesias says 
there was in Ethiopia a certain water, red os vermilion, of which all 
persons who drank went out of their mind (Antigonns, fListen \fir*k 
145 (160); Pliny, AW. hLt. iL 9), 

8* 3. here the earth yawned for Amphiaraus- According 10 
others, ihe catastrophe happened at Karma (see is; 19- 4 ? '■ 34 - 3 >. 
At this sanctuary of Amphiaraus near Thebes oracles were given sn 
dreams to inquirers who slept within the precinct. The oracle wa^ 
consulted on behalf of Croesus king of Lydia, who dedicated to Amphi- 
araiis a golden shield and a golden spear, which in (he time of 
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J-ltrwJctui wera preserved in the temple or fsmeniiw, Apollo at Thebes! 

ys, an Agent of Mirdormu, paid □. man to consult the crude of 
^ mphiaraus at Thebes by sleeping within the sanctuary. No native 
Theban was allowed to consult the crude. Sec Herodotus, i. ehs. 47, 
4ft 5 2, vhi. i 34' Hie oracle of Ainphiaraus at Gropuiv which was con- 

f“ J “ me * Ay (?*?*■ 5 34 ‘ s)> appears to have been transferred 

to iM place from th e neighbourhood of Thebes, For Strabo expressly 
_> (nil, p. 404} that the crude of Ampliiamus was brought to Oropus 
ftem CnopH, m the territory of Thebes. Panamas does not mention 
!“* “ ** Prol»% the place described by him between Tctniae 
J 1 ® tfanifcr * n « of o™:!c to Oropus appears to have 
uken place between 431 n.C. and 414 E.C. For, in the first place, 
Herodotus who wrote soon after 431 b.c, knew or only Me oracle of 
Amphrnraus, «d tfat «w at Thebes, as appears plainly fnta his words 
V ' , I 3 **' Mf t,lf " 0[hcr laml > m hi* l«t (day AmJiUwiu, exhibited 
“LI i f- C i’ Aristophanes appeftri to have ridiculed a superstitious man 
1 ho consulted the oracle of Ampluaraus, and this must have been the 
oracle at Oropus, for no Athenian could have consulted an oracle at 

lenuhen 4 Iita W,tn . thC p ** n P«wlM was raging. It would 
between the time when Herodotus composed his eighth 
W and the time when Aristophanes wrote his Ampktenut, U some 
1 414 “' C ’’ thc oracle was transferred from the 

t t f n,eb " tQ 0ra P Ui - This is confirmed by the inscrip- 

lhfl s * ascaui y of Amphiaraus near Oropus; for none of 
these inscriptions appears 10 be older titan the beginning of ihe fourth 
century KC, bee Prelier, in BtrirkU titer die Ytrkandl. d. & itete. 

fJ “ ' <L rjf/ en ' “ u Pbilclog. histor. Cluse, 4 (1852), p, 166 

*S¥*l von WI a mownr-McK [lend uriT, in Sfrrvuj, ji ft £86), p. JO j « . 

1Jll!cil berger, Otemw/iaics de tacrii Amphiami 
TkOmu ci Ortpiit (H alle, f £ 88). ' 

.... * A‘ Tlicbes stood on the north side of a range of Jew 

ii w«r^ [C 'r ,U f “' 0f >tount IIelico ". Thcspiac, on 

J «n the east, separating the northern from the 

r ],r ^ ° f , U T ti!L Tht line * { hil! *- *W* is .1 its lowest 

stress ° T TH* 1 *** IS imen * c[tJ h V ‘be channels or 

streams which How toward the northern plain but mostly dry up in 

EE 1 .* Z lhe , d r ^ of *“ ««"< *• -A ?m8RZ 

L^“ L ,eP ^ 1C h #S? 0r P |alfius ° nc snch plateau is occupied 
the rT 1 0( T ,eb “ undoubtedly stands* on 

T? ,f* r , lhc °J ■empofa of ancient Thebes, On iu western 

side the Plateau is bounded by the valley of the PMUfa* stream, thc 
Lien iJircc. On its eastern side it is Isounded bj* a deep winding 
depression or KuUy(tht ■ hollow way' mentioned by Arrian, limited?, 

\ ' ^ which w^ter Aowi northward after rain. The nhlc>\u 

fat^ 1 feel" all "J 1 * 10 inulh ' r « c f“°S its highest point 

, . . ' , !“ vc the level of the northern plain) near its southern 

hSheT heivrh?'? L 15 e t“ n ^! cd b >' a “ dtUe "ith ihe somewhat 
beishts t0 the Over this saddle the modern road from 

now enters nieE2& The doping sick* q( the Cadn^ea are 
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iwwbm high and hardly adhere precipitous. "J®* *^* J* 
said to be so at the south western earner, above the Dm^ons C te 
<;ce note w is. S> Some remams of the *« 0 «* *JJ* * 
Cadmra, consoling of a few blocks, were visible as late as 1690 ai the 
northern end of the plateau, a little north nf a ccmsp.cucus mediaeval 
tower; but on my last visit ,0 Thebes in iS 9 | 

vain. The remains at this point were somewhat mam pensive 
Xn Leake visited Thebes in 1803, He says: “Tteonly undoubted 
relic which I can discover of the walls of Hellenic Thebes now forms 
the lowest part of the northern tower, just above the plain, [Fly fhe 
northern tower' Leake means the square mediae^ tower, which 1* a 
conspicuous feature at the north end of Thebes. The remammy Mocks 
of the waU which I saw in 1890 were quite separate from, and a httie to 
the north of, this tower,] About 30 yards o{ the ancient wort an: sliH 
traceable, and four or five courses arc visible, if courses they can be 
tailed, the masonry of which, like that of Tiryns, is fotmed of very 
roughly-hewn masses of stone, originally fitted m the intervals with 
smaller stones, which have mostly fallen out. 1 his wall is not sinV h 
but fonns a curve. Its masonry, its curved form, hot above alt 11s 
thickness, Which is more than 28 feet, *em to prove that in antjqut^ 
it may vie with Mycenae, or even with that of the U,» vVwv -kivtta^ 
[< Tirynthian brickwork *], which it most resembles B (A ifr-Man* G«»* 

3 U. 3 ja\ In 1895 l found at the opposite or southern end ot the 
Cadmca a small piece of wan 3 feel high and 6 feet long which may 
have been part of the fortification-wall. It is 00 the edge of the rock, 
at the highest part of the hill, a little iu the cast of the point where me 
road from Athens enters Thebes. At present this fragment acts as a 
supporting wall to the superincumbent soil- 

The Cadmca was supplied with water from Mt, Cilhacron by means or 
a tunnel. The mouth of the tunnel, a few feet wide, can be seen m He 
low hill immediately to the south of the Cadmca. From this point the 
water was conveyed, in Frankish times, across the intervening saddle to 
the Cadmea by means of an aqueduct, twenty arches of which arc »nu 
standing immediately to the left of the high-road ns you enter Thebes from 
Athens. Whether in antiquity the water was conveyed across the saddle 
in an aqueduct or in underground pipes, wc cannot tell, The modem 
town of Thebes consists chiefly of two long streets running from n0 f' 
to south, intersected by shorter cross-streets. Viewed from any side 
the town presents a pleasing aspect owing to the trees with which it 
abounds; some of the streets have rows of trees planted on each side, 
The distant views, too, from the town tiro superb : the eye ranges over 
a magnificent circle nf mountains of fine and varied outlines which 
bound (he horizon on all sides. Conspicuous among them arc Cithaeron 
on the south, Helicon on the west, the massive Paimsai* far away on 
tbe north-west, ihe mountain of the Sphinx more to the nottK Mount 
PIOUS due north, and the bare rugged Mount Hypo tut on the northeast. 

But ancient Thebes seems not to have been confined to the low full 
or plateau occupied by the modern town, but to have emended over the 
neighbouring lulls or plateaus both to the cast and to the west. H* 
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eaateiT] boundary might naturally be supposed to be the bread and deep 
bed of the l<tm«n»or river of Xaght Joanna (.Sr. /*!*) « Et is now 
called ; kttmsntinw made by Mr. Kalapus in 1853 appear to have 
revealed the remains of fortification-walls at a distance of from too to 
3jo metres to the east of the fsmenus. The remains are about 6 feet 
htjfh and 10 feet thick, and are built of regularly-hewn blocks of a soft 
whitish conglomerate. They include the foundations of a semicircular 
tower measuring about eo feet in diameter. On the other side of the 
present town, to the west of the Dirte, a sort of irregular plateau rises 
to .1 considerable height, ft begins from the bed of the Dirce and 
slopes up westward till it attains at the south-west comer a height a 
good deal greater than that of the Cndmea. On the somh and west it 
ends in high steep edges, being hounded on these sides by deep fissures. 
On the north it slopes much mom gradually to the plain, and here too 
it ts rent by deep fissures or depressions. This plateau would seem to 
haw- been included within the ancient city. The evidence for think, 
ing 90 consists of ft) the ancient potsherds with which the plateau, 
especially « its edges, is strewn, and (a) some scanty remains of 
ancient walls at its western end. 

(i) The first to call special attention to the potsherd; 33 evidence 
of the extent of the ancient city was Mr, Fabridus, He was struck 
with the remains of whai he regarded as fragments or roof-riles of the 
good Greek period, well fired and with a black or red glare on the out¬ 
side. Tiles of this son he traced along the southern edge of the 
plateau for a distance of nearly 1000 pacts, above the little valley whkh 
joins the valley of the Dirce not far from the spring of Area (yWjtoftY 
The traces led him to the south-west corner of the plateau, where it is 
connected by a saddle with the hills lying to the west. From this point 
northward along the western edge of the plateau, which is here bounded 
by a small valley or deep fissure parallel to the bod of the Direr. Mr. 
Fabricius traced the remains of the supposed roof-tiles for a distance of 
about 900 paces till they disappeared in the cultivated ground. The 
existence and position of these tiles he exphi ns by supposing that the 
nmcient city-walls ran along the southern and western edges of the 
pbttau • that they were built, like iht walk of anrnc other -indent 
“("■ Vo *- P- Ja 5) of sun-dried bricks and roofed with tiles of 
baked clay; and that when the walls bad fallen the sun-dried bricks 
crambled away, but the roof-tiles, being of baked earthenu-are, remained 
where they fell. This explanation has been questioned by Prof von 
Wikimowiti-Moellcndorif, who examined the site in 1890 and found 
that in the north-west part of the site indicated in Mr, Fttbricius's plan 
the tiles extended, not in a narrow line, as they must have done had 
they been merely the remains of the city-wall, but in a stripe over 300 
yard* bread. He also found tiles nf the same son 200 paces to the 
south of the Cadmea, on the way to T,vA,\ J n 189; J examined the 
western plateau for myself. On its southern and western edges I found 
a great many fragments of thick pottery, bur non* which I could identify 
as reef-tiles. Many of the potsherds were painted, and were therefore 
presumably no/ reof-tiles. Moreover I observed many potsherds, some 
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of them thick, quite away from (he edge of the plateau, low down in its 
eastern part, towards the Dime. Thus the existence of these potsherds, 
though rt-thows that the ancient city extended over the P'^V* J* 
west of the Dime, does not enable us to trace with any certainty l 

evidence of the potsherds is confirmed, as has been mdi- 
catc hy some scanty remains of walls at the western edge of he 
□Saittiu. Here Mn Fabridw* found many lar^e squared blocks oF uine- 
stone lying amongst the vineyards and fields fora distance of about i o 
paces on both sides of the old toad which led from Thebes to 1 bespat* ami 
Lebadea. As the ground is here soft, a wail of unbaked clay would need 
a solid foundation or socle of stone. Further, at the souih-weswin 
and highest point Df the plateau some peasants, digging between *88* 
and tS£S, partially exposed a foundation constructed of massive blocks 
of yellowish limestone- Mr. Fabririus, who saw the foundation tn ibkS, 
conjectured that it belonged to a tower which may have hanlccd n gate¬ 
way at this point. This foundation, of which, according to Mr, 
very little was left in 1893, seems now 10 have almost m wholly dis- 
appeared. At least in 1895 I observed on the edge of the plateau, 
lust beyond the hollow in which Mr. Fabrkius supposes the gate to have 
stood, nothing but a block or two fas it seemed) of a soft crumbling 
sume, the native stone of the plateau. On the other hand, 1 found in 
a dip on the western edge of the plateau, al scute distance north of the 
supposed south-western gate, a single course of squared blocks of pebble 
conglomerate running north and south for 15 feet. This line uf stones, 
which had apparently been exposed by a recent excavation, iiiay be a 
remnant of the western wall of the city. Through the dip m which the 
remains lie a mad may very well have come up from the deep cariUy 
gully or valley which bounds the plateau on the west. Li is here that 
Sir. Fabricius would place the NeUtas gate (see below, p. J 7 ). bonte 
30 yards north of this point another excavation had revealed what 
looked 10 me like a few hewn blocks of the soft crumbling stone in a 
line with the course of conglomerate blocks. A little further to the 
north the plateau begins to descend in a gentle slope to the plant. 
From the point where the slope begins, the potsherds cease to occur 
with the same frequency as before, though some pieces may be found 

here and there. . 

Mr. Fabrici us further holds that the line of the ancient walls on me 
opposite or eastern side of the city can be traced by the fragments of 
roof-tiles all along the western edge of the ismenus ravine, from a pin 1 
l jc paces north-east of the church of St. Luke as hr as the depression 
through which the modem high-road goes to Chains, It is true that fl 
large quantity of potsherds lies strewn about in the fields on the west 
hunk of the ismenus, but the fragments are by no means confined to the 
edge of lhe ravine. On the contrary, so far as my observation goes, the 
whole ground between the Ismenus and the ‘hollow way 1 which bounds 
the present town on the east ii thickly strewn with potsherds, more 
thickly indeed than the western plateau. Thus the evidence of the pottery 
goes to show that the ancient city certainly extended eastward as far us 
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r^r^ hUt !!•*"***.* F fuvt lhal llie cil >- wa 'l this Side ran 

havesecn \I, '7 T?*"- ° f 1IC I “T W f ' llrinc - In P** of fact, JU no 
li.ive seen, Mr. Kiuop.ns seems to have discovered remains of li e dtv- 
wrdls at some distance t 0 the eail uf [he 01 U,c c,l >' 

L> 5fFr ' ' abr ' du *' lhe circidi of ancient Thebe, 
measured between 7coo and (Tw» metres, or from 4 i to t mil*, which 

S™/ a ' r y *3 7° iLl ‘ e,n,5nl of lh f geographer Lhonysiiti that the 

i,’ ° .'^ 5 , Cjt >' 1 ^3 Greek furlongs or about $ mites 

r£Sf' l I. p. 34 IJ. On the Other han? 

f h ys fipi ? WT ' lEr wk<1 passes under his name estimated ihe dr- 
on 7 x 7 T ° f Thl?b<i at ? ° Grwk rur!o!, S* or about B miles. See note 

m „ A® CaTliMI dt ? did not oceuf ' 3r ’ the whQte the area indicated 
mny be t.ikcn as certain. Probably it was at first confined to tht 

."' h,ch !t wm ' kl natu *»ty expand in course of time to the 
' , Uie * smETlu,! ™ lhe cast and the opener valley of the Oirce 

on the vest. At what time it extended its bonders over ihe Diree to the 

0n,: TT * y ’"‘ h certain 'y i ■«* « may conreclurt 
fiat the extension took place is 4 S? B.C., for it is recorded by Diodorus 
fai. StJ that in that year the Lacedaemonians, having a large force in 
Bocotm, enlaced the circuit of Thebes, with the view of strengthening 
i and rendering u more of a counterpoise to the power uf Athena 
rf?“! l £j he * ll< ^ 5!0n w oM seem to have taken place before the time 
L/; 2 P h K ’ f ° r - ln a J recem!j ' -discl " crKt fragment of Euripides's play 
A ‘ vti %* Herl " es is made to speak of ihe Dirce ns flowing Ararat the 
CJly {Htrmatkw, No, 17 {iSpi), p, 47), A 

lJ&i V 9&'f** r "2. p - I AWb™ Crurt, t. p, W(f> , 

7 ™ r ‘ I F. *$* ry, : Mur t,/<, H r»a!, i, p, w wJfcfcet 4 % ’ 

* t 

Will 


. vr '"' ES t. rtr8 \ “ lnc!tne S rave - wtJ "-as discovered and partly 
escasnted about three- qttanej - s 0 f a mf | e flioo „.„ t of ^ 

present town of Thebes, on both sides of the old road to J.tbadcn. J n 

(be graves were found skeletons, vases D f !«*! Boeotian manufacture 

r“”* 1 f h hEMrmctncaC decorations in the ‘Dipyhuif style, numerous 

bronze drops of various forms, bracelets, necklaces, and needles, iron 

knives and spear-ptnnts, gems and pastes. The vases oflocaJ Boeotian 

J'Umu.mure teem to belong to the seventh century- itc Sec Boehlau, 

Vasen, J;tkrbtttA dtt artkitohg. Jus Hints, 3 (|3BB), pp. 

S, 4. seven gates, Li its or the famou:, seven gate, of Thebes 

^ AwCh> US fi ' 7 " W' n,i nches > 37 5 m ). Euripides 

iiiTfiT'r 4 W v’ Sta ““ s , <rAt1, vtlL W-)' 3"^ Apollndoms 
(«i- 6. 6.) Compare Nonnus, Diongj, v. 67 s 99 ., Hyginus, Fat. 6&, 
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There is some discrepancy as to the names of several gates, os will l*e 
seen by the following table. 


Fauwflia# 

.\cucbyliLi 

gopipidEa 

ApeUodnrtU 

Statin* 

1 

lUwtrnji 

Pt&tiidLui 

HwtiULltJidtin 

Sg£P 

Cmwtin 

Eta* ran 

IWitliin 

Mwnoloiilinn 

Stench cbEe: 

ifcwraein 

( t litc <ri AlbriLB Ones 

Proctiil-ijikfl 

H chju^Ui Indian 

Stti"crvtli 6 T iCfr 

CrtnMJci 

Ekan 
PrMlRihq 
HoiDutnkLiui 
, Uty^iao 

1 l>m-aiiSE*n 

1 ffintfs" 

CtfBLduUl 

F,!«iraii 

S»riirtWMU3 

835 ?" 

Iti-pisiMn 

1 \ Jirc&Exn 


Nonnas ( 4 a) names only two gates, the Electron and On cacao. 
Hypnus {If.} says that Amphion named^hc seven gates after his seven 
daughters, who were Ncaera, CLeodoxc, Astymonc, Aslycratia, Cotas, 
Ogygia, and Chloris- The only three gates of which the situations can 
be approximately determined are the Electron, Froetidiatt, and NeistoO 

or Ncitan. r 

(i) Tkf Ektfrnn gate* Fnusantas says g ?) that coming Prom 
Ftaiaea you entered Thebes by the Electron gate* Hence the Eleaon 
gate must be the one which Arrian describes as leading Eo Ektttherae 
and AttEca {Amhaii^ i. 7, 9>* This is confirmed by Euripides; for 
in his play the UrttAiU (t 1 . 7 So Pentheus king of Thebes, hearing 

that the Bacchanals are at Hysiae and Erythree on Mount Cithaeram 
orders his army to assemble at the Elect mn gate in order to march 
against them. Again, in the Stt/tffawfs of the same poet (t% bji 
the messenger watches the battle between the Thebans and Athenians 
from a tower at the Electron gate; which sterna to show that the road 
from Athens, by which Euripides would naturally suppose the 
Athenians to have approached the city, entered Thebes by the 
Electron gate. Hence the Electron gate was probably at the 
entrance to the s hollow way p or gully at the south-eastern foot of the 
CadruKi. The road from Athens used to enter the modern town at 
this point ; but the new road is carried higher up on an Embankment 
a little to the west of the old road, Leake, however, proposed to place 
the Electron gate about a mile south of the modern town, at a place 
where he observed some remains of ancient Greek waits and an oblong 
quadrangular well nr pit excavated in the reck. 

( 2 ) Tkt PmOdian gate* The road from Thebes to Chalcis W 
through the P meridian gate {see ix, 18. 1). Hence the gate must have 
been at the north-east side of ihe City, perhaps somewhere on the left 
bank of the Iimenus* This is confirmed by Aeschylus, who says that 
Tydeus took up his position over against the P meridian gate, but that 
the soothsayer would not suffer him to cross the Is menus {Snvn agate** 
Tfiefcf, 377 ^0 The gate was probably situated on some p * 1 ^ 1 ** ltkC 
road which fill! leads to Chalds. The mad starts bom the north-eastern 
extremity of Thebes, and making a great bend to the south descends 
Into the gully or depression already referred to j it crosses this guUy 
art a bridge, then bending away round to the north again ascends the 
eastern side of the gul!y t crosses the ridge and plunging into the valle* 
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CmM& ■* aM lh ™ leaJ = north-east past Ihe suburb 
of TAtedori. Mr. Fabrkins would place the Proefidian gate 

at iiie point where the rwid cresses the ridge between the gully and the 
valley of tte Ismemps, Prof, von WikiuowIriMod]enderfl" hnjds that 
ihe great bend id the north which ihe read makes b order to ascend the 
Silem Side, of the gully is modem, and ibal the old road, after erasing 
the bndge, led straight cast up the steep slope. Such a mad, in fact, 
stall Gnats and can be used even by vehicles. This, Prof, von 
Wikmowlii>M Ollendorff holds, is ihc old road to Chalet*, and he 
would place ihc Proe ridtan gate ai the point where it crosses the ridge 
before descending bio the valley of the Ismemi*. 

£3] Tfa Nasten or Ntiten gait. Through this gate went the road 
to the sanctuary of the Cabin, to the temple of CabErian Bemcter, 
und to Thesplae, See is. 25. 4 sf. ; 26, L The situation of 

Ihe sanctuary of the Cabin is now known to have been due west 
of Thebe* in a small valley formed by two projecting spurs of the 
long low chab which divides the southern from the northern plain of 
Hoeotjo. The rcnudns of the temple or CabErian Dcmeter lie also 
lo the west of Thebes, on the old road which leads along the 
northern foot of ihe ridge. This old road also goes to Thespian, 
It starts from the spring of PontfiGrtf nt the snub-western foot of 
the Crimea, ascends the heights to the we^T of the Dirce, and then 
descends into the earthy gully or fissure which Mr. Fabrldus sup- 
po&es to have bounded ancient Thebes on the west. Mr. FaJbricbs 
would place the Ncistan gate at the point where this aid road cuts the 
Ime of limestone blocks w hich he regards a^ remnants of the city-wall 
(see above, p. 34), However, it would seem that the Neistnn gate 
must have been on the eastern, not, as Mr. Fabritbs suppose^ on the 
western side of the Dirce. See note on is. 25. i_ The modem high 
rad to Thcsplae and Lcbadea Stans from die northern end of Thebes 
and descending into the northern plain leads westward through the 
suburb of Fjrn\ That In antiquity the road look the direction of ihe 
modern high road is improbable, as ihe ground must have been swampy 
in winter, 

fhe situations of the remaining four gates cannot be identified with 
any certainly, Pro£ von Wilamow it^Moel 3 cndorfT has argued ihat they 
ncier existed and were merely invented, to suit the exigencies of poetn’, 
by tile author of the ancient epic known as the TArktt'A (sec Ik, 9, 5) 
Hu reasons are that (1) (bough Panamas enumerates seven gales, rn 
Ins actual description of the city he mentions only ihree ; (1) it is unlikely 
that an ancient city would have had so many gales, as every gate is a 
source of weakness to the defenders; (3) there arc only three natural 
fcrits from Thebes, namely the roads to Athens, Chakij, and Lcbadea, 

It is on this last argument that Prof von Wikmowiti-MwOwttorff 
seems chiefly to roly, but litde weight can be attached lo it, since we 
do not know for certain the extent of ground covered by the ancient 
city and cannot therefore say how many natural exits it had. And even 
cf w-e admit that* as seems probable, the original city was confined to the 
Cadmea and its slopes, it might fairly bp maintained that the city had 
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9, 5 = the Thebaii CAllinos - says etc. The dejiac poet 

Callinus seems to have flourished in the first half of the seventh century 
h.C. t and as we here learn from Fausamos that the TAthtid was known 
to Caliinus and attribu ted by him [q Homer* its date can hardly be fcuer 
than the eighth century fi,c Mr. He [he holds that it uds composed 
about the eighth century near Clams* perhaps at Colophon. See Belht, 
TfiafiatitttJtt HthknUtder^ p. 145 This early epic must not be 

confounded with the epic of the same name by Amiinacbas, a con¬ 
temporary of Plato. The former was sometimes referred So as die 
Cyclic Thshmd to distinguish it from the latter. Cp. Athenaeum 3q_ p, 
46s e; SchoL on Sophocles, Qai. CqL 1375. The fragments of both 
the Tktbaids arc collected by Kinkel, Epicurism Graccerum Jbqgmti s£% 
PP- 9 m-* a 7 5 W- 

10. I. the dragon which ho &Uvt at the fountain. See § 5 nos* 
Cadmus is inci to have served Aits eight years as a serf by way of 
punishment For killing the dragon (Apollodorus, iir. 4. a | Suidas and 
Photons* //ntTfl, J.t'. KacIjUi ett r/jrpj). The legend may be a trace of an 
old custom of exacting expiation and atonement for she slaughter of a 
sacred animal. See note on ii. 7. 7. It is remarkable that Apcllodorns 
in relating the legend explains that eight of our yean were in those 
days reckoned as- one year. 1 his, like the procession of the Laurel-' 
bearing [see note on g 4)* points to the use of a calendar based on an 
eight-years cycle. 


10 . =, a hill-called IstnoniaiL This is probably the lorn hill 

™ £m£*\ which rises to the south-east of the present 

town of rhebes, between the gully or + hollow way 1 and die ravine of 
the b menus. The hill is scon a little way [« jhe right {cast) across a 
green valley as you enter Thebes by the high-road from Athens. A 
church of bt. Luke* surrounded by a graveyard* stands on the top of 
die low hill, and probably occupies the site of [be temple of Ismcman 
" borne large blocks and architectural fragments of white marble 

which lie Bear the church* as well as some large blocks of limes tone 
which have been dug up in the graveyard, may be remains of the 
tempk Burs Lin* however, would identify the Ismenian bill with the 
hill farther south, at the eastern foot of which rises the spring of //arias 
Jminttis (r%f. Ja fifty See HL N. Ulrichs, Agism and F^rjifiun^r/i i : T 
p, 11 l Bursian^ Gtagr. r. p. 239: Baedeker, 1 p. 1S4 ; Gidd*Joa*nt t 2. 
P* 13 ; I abricius* TAtfim } p. 22. 

in the Berlin Museum there is a bromre statuette or a miked 
bearded man, with his right hand mired; on his left thigh is the 
following inscription: II™ lW Mdcrro* dnflfav to* 'hnnrioi, “ Ptaion 
and Mastus dedicated (this statuette) to the hmenian (go dy* The 
slacuettc is said to have been found at Chnkis* but the inscription is 
BueoELan. Probably the statuette was a votive offering dedicated tn 
the temple of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes. See C. L G * G. S* No. 
U55 ; JiuJ/rtiff ACcmtfr 3 (t$79% p. 139 jfl. ; Kochh 

/. C vf- No. 129 j Roberts, Gmk Epigraph No, =&2 ; Collin* G . D. L 
I. S(J, 113a, The mode of dis-ination practised at the temple of 
Jsmtnian Apollo was by observing the appearance of the flame and 
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The ashes at the burnt .offerings, See Sophocles, Oed, fax, 21 (with 
t it.- scholiast); id., Antigone, 1005-101 i ; Herodotus, vili. [34. The 
same mode of divination, Herodotus (Ac,) tells us, was practised at 
Olympia. As tD this mode of divination by fire, see especially a 
scholiast tm Euripides, Photnituu, 1355.1357. Cp, Ikpochd-Leclenj, 
ffiitotrt de i.i divimtion, 1. p, iyfi *77,; id., 3. p, ;i; sgf, 

10 . 3, the river Ismeaus. That the Ismenus was to the east of 
Thebes appears from a passage in Euripides {Suppliants, 383 rf \ j n 
n hich Theseus directs his herald to proceed from Eleusis to Thebes, 
cross ins first the Asopus and then the Ismenus on his way. There can 
b# no doubt that the Jsmenus is the stream now called the river of Htitiot 
Jmmtes {St. Jukri), which flows in a deep bed a little way to the cast of 
1 ie modem Thebes. Most of the water of the stream is at present 
diverted into a mill-race which mns on the eastern hank, above the bed 
of the stream. 

10. 3 , the Athena by Scepan, Several ancient statues exist 
which represent Athena as a young maiden, M a kind of Joan of Arc Jl 
with a mantle thrown over her in man's fashion, the left hand re-sting Jn 
her hip, the right grasping the lance, the head turned to the side and 

?!?f 11 u f? wards > in !ln attilude f « !l of enthusiasm and fiery courage 
(MittterAV lesctsr, DenimiUtr, 3. pi, kxL Mol 333 j KdmgUeiu Mmttn 
™ fafitn .* fasiknilning dtr antiktti Skut/Hurtn, No. 73, p. 37 « v 
prof. Furtwiinglcr conjectures that these statues are copies of Seopas's 
statue of Athena (A/itiiittncirh'd. grieeft. Plattik, p, 537 sqi) 

10. 3. TIm image is of the same size an the one it BranchidM 

etc. See viii. 46. 3 noi^ 

10- 3 ' Manto's seat. In an andem vase-painting two women are 
depicted seated on a stone bench raised on two steps- One of them 
holds two olive twigs in her hand; the other stretches her hand 
towards a bearded man, dad in an embroidered robe and holding in his 
right hand a sceptre, who stands on the spectator's left. On the 
spectators right stands a youth holding a bell-shaped helmet in his 
nght hand and two darts in his left. Above this group are Hermes, 
Atheu:^ and Apollo, the first standing, the two latter seated ; all three 
are looking towards a tripod on the spectator's right. Paitoflu took the 
woman with the olive twigs to be Manto seated on her stone bench, 
with her sister Histnm (See i’aus, in. 11. 3), who is pleading for her 
with Adrastus, the leader of the Epigcni, represented by the bearded 
man cm the left ; the young man on the right is Alcmaeon, Manta's lover 
(ApolEdorus, tii, y m 7); the A|K 3 ]Iq is the Imeniin Apollo, with Hermes 
iind Aihcn.i who shared hii temple on the Ismcaitm hilL Sec Th, 
FimolkAf *Uer Mwit«itx am Utramtm zu Theban/ Art&wfogitdb 

iSstjp pp, 49-59, pU x*viih As to Manto^ ite v\l 3. 

1 ip-; a*. 33. 2. 

10 , 4 + Tho following custom fu still —- observed, The festival 
Lhe Laiircl-beriring {Divphnrfi&vrw) is more fully described by Pruclui 
(HUOtcd by Photius, p, 3a j, *& Bckfcer). Hr **y$ ■ ■' They 

cm * T 1 of olive-wood with laurels And nmny-coloured do wvt * 4 and 

on the lop of the staff is fitted a bronze globe, ami from it they suspend 
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at least one more natural exit than Prof. von Wdamown'u-MoelkndorfF 
allows, namely by the valley of the Ditce 10 the south-west of the Cad m ex 
To me this exit appears os natural and easy as the one to Athens from 
Llie south-east of the Cadmea. 3 ndecd* the professor himself confesses that 
a gate at this point is quite conceivable. If moreover we hold, as 
Prof. von Wilamo^LU^t ochtudorff seems to do, that in antiquity the 
road to Lebadea and Thesplae led westward from Thebes across the 
valley of the Dirce, wc sh_a.Il have to admit the possibility of at least 
five gales to the Cadinea, situated on the north, the north-east, the 
south-east* the south-west, atid the west- 

Pansanias asserts (§ 4) that the gates remained to his time. Prof, 
von Witamowiu-MocJlcndoifT argues that this could not have been the 
case* aa the walls had been destroyed by Demetrius in 290 r.C* and 
bad never been rebuilt. But whether the walls were actually destroyed 
by Demetrius or not is very doubtful* Sec note on Lx. 7 - 1. If 
the walls had been destroyed* as Prof- von Wilaumwiii-Maelfeadorii 
supposes, they must have been restored before 396 A.p., for when 
Alaric marched through Iloeotia in that year Thcbts was the only place 
which escaped his ravages; the dty was so strong that it could only 
have been taken by a regular siege, and Alaric* impatient to capture 
Athens* mode no attempt on Thebes (Zosimus, v. However, 

even if the wallswere standing when Pausanias visited Thebes* the gates 
could hardly have been the gates of the prehistoric dty* since that city 
seems 10 have occupied a much smaller area than the later city. Out 
we may suppose that* whether the walls were standing or not, the local 
guides and antiquaries would regularly point out to strangers what 
they regarded as the famous seven gates, or at least the sites of them, 
It is indeed neither Impossible nor even Improbable that the tradition 
of a city-gate should survive long after both gate and walls have 
disappeared, 3 suppose there is hardly an old city of any she in 
Europe which does not retain In the names of some of its streets or 
lanes the reminiscence of one or more of the gates. In Edinburgh* for 
example* there Is the West Port; in Glasgow there is the GalEowgate. 
And even if four out of the seven gates of Thebes had never cashed, 
except in the imagination of poets, the sites where [hey might be 
supposed in have once stood would probably be fixed by local antiquaries 
and shown to the curious. Prof, von WiEnmowiti’ Modfendorff refers to 
the house of Desdcmonn m Venice and the sarcophagus of Julia at 
\ crana. In Carlisle Sir Waller Scoll was shown the cell in which 
Fergus Mac Ivor was said to have been confined* and the guide was very 
indignant when Sir Walter smiled. 

It h not necessary to do more than mention the view broached by 
N onnus {Diimy$ w v. 64 ^.) and since revived by Movers and 
I- Brandis, that the seven gates of Thebes were connected with the 
worship of the stars, each gate being dedicated to a planet 

See Leafcf, Northern Graft, 2. p. 23S ;./y.; If* Iff. Ulrich*, AVtww und 
Fvntk*i*£m w X p. 7 W- ; Bn mail* G*ag r, 2. p r 226 ry .; Thcflefcer** p. iSi ; 
Gpfdr-Jnxtttu. 2, p, U ry + ; E fftbrierus, Thri**, p. [9 w ; von 
Modletulorff, ' Die rieben Ttuwe TteLeltt/ Jftrain, 26 £iSgih pp 191-242: 
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Motcfft Bi* Pk*mLIir w l- p, 64 2 if. ; J. Brandi*. 1 Die Bockutiing der sic hen 
Tborc Tbebem/ Hermes, 1 0 Sti 7 h pp. 259-254 : K. K r Meyer* 1 I>iv SicbeU vor 
unil die chaErJauche Woche, Zetitt&rifi fur jhrtftt£fAtnfagie 

fitfri Ur%mAtfA& t 7 PV 105-11?; «£, * (1876k pp» T 45. 264-311 j 

Lb ConftEeuis, La t/gm* & / Gedife, |v 69 ^ 

8, 5, the HomtjIoidbWL Accoidieg to the historian Arisiodemus 
iJic Homoloidian gate was so called u because ii was near the Homo* 
loian hero" (or mountain ?), See Schol, on. Euripides, 
i n 9 t& vkiprim dim toG \}p*Adk>e where wc should 

perhaps read opoa-s for vpwtt with P + Rnbbow r sec Hermes, 26 
p. 21 5 rf, + and fp> Stepbanus Tlyt j.tc 'Q^oAaj. C. Miiller reads 
'O^oAjiDOi', omitting ypn^i {Frvg r Hist Grate* 3, p, jog), Zeus was 
worshipped under the title Homoloi.in in Thebes and other Boeotian 
cities, and also in Thessaly; there was also a Homoloian Demeter at 
Thebes (Suidas and Photius, Ltxit&n^ s.t\ ‘OjmXi^q Zevs). A small 
column has been found at Thebes on which is carved a dedication 
to Homoloian Zeus, The inscription is archaic; it is anterior to the 
fourth century, and may belong to the sixth. Sec C, /. G. G. S. t* No. 
-45b i Bulk tin r ft Carres/. Aef/fni$tie f 3 (1-679), P- 1 3° -*'??- 5 -Kochi, 
/ G . dtf. No. 19 r; Roberts, Epigraphy, No. 19S ; Collate 

G . ZJ. / 1, No, 665. An inscription containing a dedication to Homo- 
loian Zeus has also been found at Hyeltus. Games called Homoloti 
were celebrated at Onchnmenus (C. /. G . G. S* i. Nos. 3196, 5197); 
and in Oropus, Tanagra, Orchomenus and Chacronca, as well a* in 
several Thessalian cities one of the months was called Homoloian. See 
C /. G . G r S. i. Nos, 246, 3&S. 510* 517, 3172, 3301, 3307, 3309, 33 s 2, 
33M, 13i2 t 3333, 3356, 3367, 3374 ; Foueart, in Bulk tin *U Cerrtsp. 
hek/m^ue. 3 (1879b P 1 $ 2 . The festival called Homoloia was 
described by the historian Aristodemus. (SchoL on Theocritus, vii. 103). 

8- 7 * Oapaneus — — was struct hy & thanderboU etc. See 
Euripides, PAcenixsm, 1 172 sf$* ; Apellodorns* m r 6. 7. 

9. j. this war - was the most memorable. The war of the 

Seven against Thebes, the subject of Aeschylus's tragedy of that name, 
is told in prose by Diodorus (iv, 65) and Apollodorus (iii, 6y 

9 r 1. the war of the Eleusuiians etc. See L 5, ; ; l 4 ; i. 
3^ 3- 

9. 1. th« war of the Thebans against the Miny^uB. See ix. 37. 2, 

9. 3. a Oadmean victory. The proverb is mentioned bytlrrgnHus 
Cyprius {ill S3), Aposiolius (is. jo), and in the lexicons of Stride and 
Photiui (i.t h . K«3/Hsq 

9. 4- the Epiffonl etc. The war of the Epigoni is told by Apolln- 
doms (iii. 7. 2-4) and Diodorus (tv, 66). There was an epic poem on 
the subject railed the Epi&mi which some ascribed to Homer 
(Herodotus^ iv. j2; Bi&gra/ki Grt\ed % cd Westennami, p. 4^ s$.) 

A scholiast on Aristophanes 127^) attributea the poem to ,1 

certain Antimachtti. Mr, Bethc argues that the Efigpni was not a 
separate poem, but merely a part of the (as to which see $ 5). 

See Bethe, TMmmteAf Ikhknikder^ p. 35 Cp- von Wilamowita. 
Moellcndorff, HpmtnscAt (/nterturAnngrn t p, 343 p note 36. 
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smaller globes. To the middle of ih* staff they attach <a glol;>e> 
smaller than the one al the top, and purple fillets ; the lowest pan of 
the staff they swathe in a saifron pall. The globe at the top is meant 
to signify the Sun F with which they connect Apollo; the globe beneath 
it signifies the moon, and the small globes, which arc fastened on, 
signify the stars. The fillets symbolise the course of the year, anti they 
make 165 of them. The procession of the Laurel-bearing is headed by 
a boy t whose parents are both alive, His nearest kinsman bears the 
wreathed staff, which they call A'0/0. The Laurel-hearer himself 
follows grasping the laurel, his hair streaming dawn ; he wears a golden 
crowti sand is clad m a brightened garment tfkat reaches to his feel, and 
he is shod with the shoes called IflAi^ra/ides, A choir of virgins follows 
hiin holding boughs in token of supplication and singing hymns. The 
procession of the Laurel-bearing is escorted to the sanctuary of the 
fsmenian and GaLixian (Chalarinn ?) Apollo,’ 1 Praclus describes the 
Laurel-bearing {Dapkntph&ria} as a Boeotian festival, and from an in¬ 
scription (C / G, Mo. 1595 ; L\ I G. G. S. 1. No, 3407) we learn that 
at Chacronea .Apollo was worshipped under the title of Laurel-beater (see 
note on ix. 40, 5), The festival, Trucks tells its, took place every 
eighth or, as the Greeks expressed it, every ninth year j in other words* 
seven years elapsed between two successive celebrations. Thus the 
period of the festi val was the same as that of the Delphic festival at 
which a boy, whose parents were both alive, fetched the laurel from the 
sacred laurel tree at Tempo. The two festivals may have been closely 
alike. The Delphic festival was explained as an imitation of the 
slaughter of the Python by Apollo and the subsequent purification of 
the god, the purification having apparently consisted in a year’s servi¬ 
tude and the wearing of the laurel The resemblance between the two 
festivals would be still greater if we supposed that the Laurel-hearing at 
Thebes commemorated the slaughter of the dragon by Cadmus and the 
subsequent purification of the slayer by servitude and (he wearing of the 
laurel But though Cadmus was said to have served Ares eight vears 
for staying the dragon (see note on J 1), there seems to be no direct 
evidence to connect that legend with the festival of the Laurei-bearing- 
Srilt the eight years of Cadmus h s servitude, compared with the octennial 
period of the festival, seem to indicate a connexion between the legend 
and the festival The traditional origin of the festival, according to 
Prod us, was. this. The Aeolians of Arne abandoned that city at 
the bidding of an oracle and laid siege to Thebes, which was held 
by Pelosgians* It happened that both sides desired to celebrate a 
festival of Apollo; so they made a truce and cut laurels, the Aeoliaas 
on Mount Helicon and the Pelasgians at the Black River, and they 
brought these laurels to Apollo. But Polemic^ the Boeotian leader, 
dreamed that a young nun guve him a suit of armour and commanded 
that they should offer prayers to Apollo every ninth (eighth) year, wear¬ 
ing the laurel Two days afterwards Tolcmatas attacked and conquered 
the enemy; £0 he performed In person the ceremony of the Laurel- 
bearing, and the custom was observed from that time forth. The 
description and explanation which Proclus gives of the Uarcl-bearitig are 
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repeated verbally by a scholiast rm Clement of Alexandria {Fre/rtf/. \ m ^ 
lo p p. 9 S cd- Potter). 


Ar to the festival, s*e nit* Bdckb'i Pindar* J^v/d^a.fwui> p. 590 ; K. 0. 
WSttfct. GriAfftitUfit towitfu J'l/Mijw,* p. 215 7, • r Dcn' f r a - a, j 

S lirnmirn. AltfrthiiVirr* f bj h 2S ; Behtlntan n, c;riri 4 . AlUr- 

Ikuwtr* i p. 4<&3 5.7. : C. fitiHicheq Bwmknltit* dtr Hd'fnau p. qSb . ,-...■ T 3 

Ptelier* Gri*tet& | L F 2 iS F note 1. v y/ 


The procession of the Laurel-bearing h the subject of a fine painting 
by the late Lord Leighton. 

10 . 4 - to dedicate a brtJUM tripod to the god. Pindar {Py/A. *1 
® /?’) speak* Of the temple of Ismeninin Apollo as k4 a treasury of^golden 
tripods/ 1 and the scholiast on that passage explains the allusion by say¬ 
ing that there were many votive tripods in the temple. Herodotus saw' 
three tripods engraved with inscriptions in 1 Cadmean letters 1 in the 
sanctuary qf the kmcninn A polk at Thebes One of them was the 
tripod dedknted by Antphitryo, which Pausaniai mentions ■ the other 
two were dedicated by Jkacus and Laodamus respectively. See Hero¬ 
dotus, v P 59-61. 

10. 5. the fountain-sacred to Ares-a dragon to guard 

the spring, Since Pausanias describes this fountain as situated 
M higher up than the kmenian sanctuary/ 1 it is clear that he identified 
the dragon-guarded spring of Ares with the spring of the Is menus. 
This copious spring, now called the Jfifiha/arj of bt. John, gushes from 
the rock and fills a spacious basin, from which part of its water is drawn 
off by an aqueduct to turn some mills- This spring seems to have 
been called Mdia by the ancients (£dioL on Pindar t PyfA. xi. 5). 
Euripides, on the other hand, who certainly appears tu speak of Thebes 
from personal knowledge identified the dragon-guarded spring of Ares 
with what is now called the Parujktrfi spring at the south-west foot of 
the Cadmea. The water of the spring flows from eight spouts into a 
lung tank partly constructed of marble and enclosed by low walls which 
form a quadrangle round iu Thence the water finds its way into the 
stream of the Direr a few yards below, At this spring the Theban 
women tnay be seen washing clothes at most hours qf the day, A few 
feet behind the spring is a precipitous rack of no groat height at the 
foot of the Cadineup and in Lhe face of this rock there is a shallow cave 
about 7 feet high by 3 bmad and 3 deep. Now Euripides makes 
Menoccens sacrifice himself for his country by cutting his throat on the 
battlements and falling into the den of the dragon which had guarded 
the water of the Dirce {PA0*ni&ar t gyt i^y. t 1009 Thus, accord¬ 

ing to Euripides, the shallow cave at the foot of the Cadmea must be 
the dragon^ cave, and the spring of Parafl&rfi close by must be the 
dragon^ guarded spring of Are*. Other writers mention the cave or den 
of the dragon (Phitostratus, fmajpim, l 4; Ovid, Mtfam. LiL 26 jyy.) 

A further proof that Euripides identified the spring of Arts with one of 
tlie springs that form the Dirce is supplied by the reccutly-discoi'ered 
fragments of his play the A ft trope; for in it Lycns is bidden by Hemue* 
to fling the charred bones of Dirce into the spring of Ants, in order that 
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rhe spring nv.iv henceforth be known as the Dirce. See Hermathena^ 
No. 17 (I £91p. 47, Though the water of the Puftspofti Spring Hows 
lUto the Diret* St should be remembered that the real sources of the 
Dirce are about a mile away to the south, Sec above, p. iB 17. 

See H. N. Ulrith-t, Htitm and Fvrit\\m±m A 2 pp. IJ-IJ; Yischer* Eyixntr* 
UKgm, p, 563; | 5 ttr-.tan b I. p.325 jy. rtOtc \ Baedeker/F' t &3 jy.; 6 mi^- 

/aihwi 2, p, 12; tdh W fljunowkr- ,M udJ end arff r in fftrmu r 26 (iSpO* |>p. 19S 
j?. p 241 »¥■ 

The notion that water* especially the water of a spring, is guarded 
by a dragon or serpent has been held by many peoples. We have 
seen that the water of Styx was supposed to be guarded by dragons or 
serpents and is stall called the Dragon Water (note on vim 17. 6). In 
Rechuanaland there is a species of large water-snake, which the Hechu- 
anas regard os sacred; they think that if one of these snakes be killed 
the fountain will dry up (J. Philip, A'emmrhei in South Afrit* (London, 
i®aS)p 2. p, 11 3 ), The Zulus believe m a fiery serpent which comes out 
of the water ; it runs very fast. Some men once waylaid a serpent as it 
came out of its pool and killed it; so the pool dried up P Sec Callaway, 
Nursery Tales, Tmditiom^ and Hi stork* of the Zulu j 1 , p. 290. The 
Xama[|ua^ think that in every founiain there lives a snake + and that if 
the snake leave Lhe fountain or be killed the fountain will dry up (Th, 
Halm, Ttutu'G&amj the supreme being of the Nkai-Kkm f pp. 53* 77), 
The Uudduma, who inhabit some islands Eo Lake Tchad* have the 
greatest veuemtion for a fabulous being who haunts the lake in the 
shape of a gigantic serpent; in great emergencies they implore his 
advice and help (Q r Nactipl, SoJUbit amt 3, p, 369), In a 

lagoon near Gimho>annburi In West Africa^ a prodigious serpent is be¬ 
lieved to reside, which has the power of curing mad peojJe, A madman 
is bound hand and fonE by his friends and flung into the lake; she 
serpent carries him oft to the bottom of the Lake, and after twenty-four 
hours ^releases him alive and in his right mind (Labat* A 'elution Aiitpripue 
*ie tEtkiopie ecrident&ie, 1. p. 348), In a frightful ravine in Algeria 
there is a spring which was believed to have been once guarded by a 
serpent : the people fancied that the serpent was animated by lhe soul 
of one Sidi Mohammed and had the power of healing sore eyes {CerteLUC 
et Carnoy, L r A IgMt tnuuh'omneIk , p. 139 i^,) The Australian blacks 
avoid a bubbling spring, because they think that the bubbling and 
gurgling of the water are caused by a serpent underground, winch con¬ 
tinually spews tip Lhe water (A, Old held, 4 The Aborigines of Australia, 1 
TmmaeEmi &f the Ethnological Swtity of £mda% NLS. 3 (1S63), p. 
339). The Arabs still regard medicinal waters as inhabited by jim» f 
usually nf serpent form ; the legend of a demon in sequent form is still 
told of the sacred fountain of Ephca in Palmyra (W. Robertson Smith, 
Eetigim of the Semite** p. lfiSj. The North American Indians are 
said eq believe that waters are guarded by a serpent (J. G, Muller, 
Uesriuehte tier nmeriiamseAen UmligioAex, p_ 131), They tell of a 
universal flood which was caused by the hero Menabnshu shooting the 
King of the Serpents, who dwelt in the water (Kohl, KitsJuGumi, i. p. 
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3 -* -W-) In India serpents arc especially' worshipped at sacred pools 
anti B-clIt A Hindoo legend relates that Bhima, being' thrown into the 
Oanges, fell into the kingdom of the serpents, who gave him the ‘water 
of strength 1 to drink (M. Wintemili, < Der Sirpahati, tin aliindiscber 
Schlangencolt, 1 Mittktiiungtn ,itr .inthrofriog. Gtstihtbaft in Wien, 
is (rSSS). p , 43 tf t ) Annanule popular tales speak of spirits of the 
water who have the shape of serpents, but sometime* dofT their serpent- 
skms and appear in human form among men. If meantime their serpent- 
skins are stolen, the water-spirits cannot return to their native element. 

Landes, ‘Contes et Lcgendcs armamites, 1 Nos. 29, 31, [„ 

Cot ftitit hint ExtttTiicni ct Rftonnaiiianas, is. N’o, 33 (March- 

April 18&S), pp- 3S4 m-, 3S7 if., si. No. 3; (jnn.Feb. 18&6), p, r 14 
if. In an Avar story a spring is guarded by a ten-headed dragon, who 
allows people to draw water one day in the year, and then only on con¬ 
dition that he receives a maiden to devour; the hero of the tale kills 
the dragon by cutting off his ten heads (A- Scbitfner, Atvariithe Text* 
(St Petersburg, 1873), P- if.) A modem Greek talc describes 
how a spnng was guarded by a twelve-headed serpent, who devoured 
a human being once a week and then kindly allowed the people to 
draw water at the spring (J. C, von Hahn, Grinhtiekt und 
Mancken, No, yo, voL p, 53 if,) 

10 . 6. Tonenis. The plain which stretches 10 the north-west of 
Thebes towards the Copaic lake was called the Tencric plain after this 
Tenons. See is. 36. 1 ; Strabo, i*. p, 413 i Schol, on Pindar, !\tk 
to, S, J 

10. 6. it Was called Ladon. Sostratus, quoted by the pseudo- 
Plutarch (JJt jhtviis, ii, i), says that the Isnicnus wa* formerly called 
Cadmus’s Foot for the following reason. After killing the dragon which 
guarded the spring, Cadmus found tint the water was (aimed by the 
monster’s gore, so he went about the country looking for another spring 
ft fell out, by the providence of Athena, tliat at the Corycaean cave 
Cadmus plunged his right foot into (he mud ; a river gurgled up through 
the mud, and the hero at once sacrificed an ojc and named the river 
• CadmuVi Foul, 1 Afterwards when Ismcmis, son of Amphion and 
Niobe. was Shot by Apollo, he flung himself, in his agony, into the 
nver, which was henceforth salted fsmcnqs, 

I- Aachaiiau Trophcmins. The epithet Aiichasian is perhaps 
derived frorn Anrhot, -U-S to which see note qn lx, jx* j r But cp 
Critical Note an this passage,, voL r* p , 603. 

11 * 2 - Fn&yasis. See x, 29, 9 note, 

11. 3 * the blew of the stone etc, Cp. Euripides, Htrcuki Furem 

IMI Sff. 

II. j. they kept Alcmena from bringing forth. According- to 
Nicander (quoted by Antoninus Liberalise Trtmsfarm. 29)^ \t was the 
Fates and Ilithyia who thus retarded AJtmena^ delivery, Aerating 
to Ovid bt 29 j it was Lndria (Jlithyto) atone; and the mode 

wi which she retarded the birth was by slitLii^ with her right tog crossed 
o^er her left, and clasping her knees with her hands, the fin* era of ear h 
bind being interlaced with those of the other, Pliny idb us that to sit 






CROSSED LEGS AND CLASPED HANDS BE* iX. boium* 


with interlaced lingers beside a pregnant woman -or beside a sick person 
while remedies were being applied, was equivalent to casting a harmful 
spell cm the person, and he refer* to the case of Akmwu The spell, he 
says, was more baleful, first, if the hands, so clasped* were placed over 
one or both knees, and second, if one leg were crossed over the ether. 
Such postures were supposed to impede whatever happened to be going 
cm ; hence in ancient Rome at councils of war, at meetings of magistrates, 
at sacrifices and prayers, no one was permitted to sit with crossed legs 
or clasped bandit, Set Pliny, Nat. hist sxviiL 5.9, A similar train of 
thought has given rise to a superstition, current both iti Germany and 
amonj; the Malays of Java, Sumatra* etc,, that a wanmn’s deUvery is 
retarded If there is anything shut or locked in her neighbourhood. 
Hence at difficult births it is customary to unlock and open the doors, 
boxes, etc. Sec WtiiLke, Dtr tkvisch* Vtrfktabcrgiaiitef ^ 574 t Tijd- 
schrifi vpr indUchf Tha/-, Ijxnd- tn V®lkmkunde % 26 (jS8o) T p. 310; 
Van Hasstlt, Vaiks&tschriji r ing tmn p 266 ; J. G. F* 

Riedel. Dt slmk- tn krmskarigt Rasscn ftiSschtit StUUs m Pnpua y pp. 
1 all soy, 375- Cp P&nter, Btiirag ~"r rftruficken Afjrth&f#£ri f 2 . p. 
336 sqq. In Qudh to sh with one leg over annther is thought to bring 
bad luck (Panjah N&ta and Qutnfcs , - (October 1884), p. 6, No* 
34g Cp. Brand, Papular AnfiptsHes 0/ Creat Britain^ 3. p, 257 sq. 
(Bohn s etL) 

11 , 3- Historic, daughter of Tiresiua etc* The stratagem which 
brought Alctnena relief is ascribed by N kinder (quoted by Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 29} to Galinthias, daughter of Proems, and by 
Ovid {Jftfam, ix. 306 to Galanthis, one of Alcmcna's handmaids. 

To punish her for having deceived the goddesses, Galinthias or Galanthis 
was turned into a weasel; but Hecate pitied her misfortune and made 
Galinlhias, in weasel form, her minister. Hercules too, when he grew 
up, showed his gratitude for the scrrico which Galinthias had rendered 
his mother by founding a shrine in her honour beside his house, and by 
offering sacrifices to her. These sacrifices were afterwards kept up by 
the Thebans who continued regularly to sacrifice to Galinthias before the 
festival of Hercules. See N icandcr, Lf r Aelian says (Nat. amm. xti. 
5) that the Thebans worshipped the weasel because a weasel had been 
the nuree of Hercules; or because when AJcmcna was in hard labour 
a weasel ran past and facilitated her delivery. 

11 . 3. she aet up b, cry of joy* This was probably a regular signal 
that a birth had taken place* In Abyssinia when a child ii bom +fc the 
women fill the air with cries of exultation ; repeating their eiy twelve times 
if the infant 1 w a male, and three times if a female n (Mansfield Parlcyns, 
fjfo in Abyssima* p. 251 sq.) Among the Bogos, an Abyssinian tribe, 
when a man-child is bom the women raise a cry qf joy five times ; but 
when a female chiEd is bum, they are silent (Munriger, Stiff /t und Rft lit 
dcr p- 37X Perhaps the same distinction was drawn by the 

ancient Greeks; for Nicander telh us (/.c.) that the wily Galinthias 
rushed nut and informed the Fates, much to their discomfiture, that 
Alcmena had just been delivered of a bay, 

It. 4. a sanctuary of Hercules. That this sanctuary was outside 
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the wills, not fa t from the 1 hollow way 1 or gully, appears from Arrian's 
description of Alexander's assault on Thebes {Anabasis, i. E. t-t). j t 
"*][ ^ av< ; wcupied the she of the mined church of St, Nicholas (ftagiei 
, , ^, tv-inch stands a little to the south of modem Thebes, cm the 

riflhi of the high-road as you approach from Athens (H, N, Ulrichs 
ArwnW F»rsihung<„, 3 . p. it : E. Kabricius, Thtbtn, p , J3 s Jt £ 
said that before the battle of Leuctra Epaminondas told the Thebans to 
pray in the sanctuary of Hercules, Instructions had been given to the 
priest of Hercules that he was to open the temple by night, take down 
and burnish the rusty old votive arms and set them beside the image 
and then steal away with the sacristans, without saying a word to any. 
body, bo when the soldiers with their officers came crowding to the 
temple and saw the doors open, no sacristans about, and the ancient 
weapons cloned and shining in front of the image, they cheered lustily 
and were tilled mib confidence, thinking that Hercules himself was 
gomg to lead them tc> battle. See Polyaenus, iL j. fi, Cp. Xenophon, 
/HJUwta, w. 4. 7 f Diodorus, xv, 73 - Cicero, Vt Jivmathnc, i. 34 
$ 74 ' 

11* A- Xenocritus and Butrins* These sculptors setm to be 
otherwise unknown. 

, ^ it — Daodajtts himself dedicated etc, Apollo- 

norus tells (11. 6, 3) how Hercules found and buried the corpse of Icarus 
on the island of lJoliche (afterwards IcariaJ, and how cut of gmatade 
L ucdaliu made a statue of Hercules and set it up at Pisa. One night 
Hercules, mistaking the statue Tor a living man, threw a stone at it akd 
ait it, 

, n 11, 4l wlm 1)6 fled from Crotfl 111 “MU craft etc. This is a 
dull rationalistic attempt to explain the legend that Daedalus and his 
son Tied front Crete through the air ran wings constructed by the former 
and that as Icarus flew too near the sun, the beat melted the wax with 
which hss wings were fastened on, so that he fell into the sea and was 
drowmed. SeeOwid, viii 1S3 m .; Hyginu*, Fab, 40; Diodorus, 

IV. 77 - Diodorus gives the ratWMlatrc version of the story also and 
so does Pahwphatus {Dt incrtMb. i 3t in Westermanm, MvtiugraM 
unita, p, aEo ry.) The death of Icarus is the subject of a fine whlf. 
painung at Po npeu. See Baumeister's Dtnimiilir, Tnfet xxii.. article 
alalBK A modem Greek tale narrates how a Captain Thirteen 
being thrown into a deep hole by his enemies, found a dead bird, made 
himself wmgs out of its feathers, and flew away. Bur it came on to 
ram, the day with which he had fastened his wings was wetted and 
softened, and the captain fell into the sea, where a sea-devil clawed him 
with a thirteen-pronged fork and turned him into a dolphin. Sec fi 
bdmi 1 dt, GrUihittkt MSnken, Sagtn W Vb&iUhUt, p. qj. The 
story seems a reminiscence nf the tale of Icarus. 

11 ' 1 5 ; *0 island, then nameless. According in others the island 
was Gilted Doliche {* long') before it was called Icaria 1 Apollodoros, ii. 

„ 3 i 1 lln 7 r Art/, hist. IV, 65 ). According to others its old name was 
Macns or Jchthyocssa (Pliny, i,f.) 

11 . 6, by Praxiteles, Prof. W. Klein supposes that this Praxiteles 
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was an older namesake of the great Praxiteles {W, Klein! in An Anmf. 
epigraph. MtithtiL mis Gcsttrrdchi 4 {1 E8o), p, I g. *7.) Ovcrbeck 
Book the same view (GtfjtfA gritch, Ptostik* t. p. 500), and Prod 
Collignon inclines to it {Hist, de to Sculpture grttqut^ 3 . p, 179 note). 
As to this supposed earlier Praxiteles, see note an L. 4- 

11 . 6. the wr&stiing with Antaeus. The wrestle of Hercules 
with Antaeus is the subject of a number of vase-paintings, in particular 
of one by Euphionius. See W, Klein, in AnktiahgiscAe Zeilung, 36 
(187s), p. 66 iff. ; i& $ EupkrcmioSt p. 1 c6 jgg. ; Baumelsters Dtnk' 
malt?, fig. 86, p. S2 ; t>/ and Etruscan Vasts in (he 

British Museum, a. Not a if>6, it 122* n 322, it 596, 

11 . 6. Thrnsybtiitis -set out from Thebes* Cp, Xenophon, 

il. 4, 3 ; Diodoms, xiv, 33 j Plutarch, Zjgmndfcr, 27 ; 
Pel&pidajj 7. 

11 . 6. Athena and Hercules-works of Aicamenes. Prof. 

Furtwangler holds that the Farnesc Athena at Naples is a copy of a 
work of Al cumenes {Mristerwtrkt d gricck. Plastik y p. 104 sqq.) 

1L 7 in iltar-made of the aahes of the victims. Cp- v. 

13, S note ; v + 14, B; v. 14. 10; v. rj. 9. 

11. 7 - divination by means of voices, Cp. vis. 23 , 2 if. 

12. 1 . departing from Delphi by the road which leads to Phocis, 
The Lacedaemonians made Delphi independent, of Fhocis j hence Delphi 
had its own territory marked off from Phocis by definite boundaries. 
See Strabo, ia. p + 423. Tbe Delphian? did not like to be called 
Fhocians (Fans. iv+ 34. ii). But Pausanias is probably guilty of an 
anachronism in Speaking of Delphi as if it were distinct from Phocis 
In the time of Cadmus, Cp, Critical Note, voh i r p, 603 sg. 

12 . 1. ho was guidgd on his journey by a cow etc. The Delphic 
oracle which directed Cadmus to follow a cow and to build hh city 
wherever the cow sank exhausted, Is quoted at length by 3 scholiast on 
Euripides (/%fltr;^ s 638). Cp. ApollndoTus, iii 4. 1 ; Plutarch. 
Sutto, 17 : Nonmis, Dtostjj. lv. 299 sgg„ As to similar legends, sec 
note on x. 6. 2. In the white moon-like marks on the crow (which are 
mentioned in the oracle quoted by the scholiast* £c.) Prof, von Bnn- 
dissin sees a symbol of the Phoenician moon-goddess {Studlcn zursemit- 
RdigiomgescAirAtt , r. p. 273). 

12 , 2 . Athena - Onga. From Aeschylus we learn that the 

image of Athena Onga (or Gnca, :is the name was generally spell) 
stood outside, but near to one of the gates {Stven aguinst 149* 

48E sq. f cp, 473 jf,„ eel Verrall). And from 13 tsychins (l.v. *Oy*ae 
Aftjyiit) it appears that the gate in question was the Ogygian £itf. 
But ns the situation of that gaie (if it ever existed) is uncertain, I be 
site of the altar and Linage of Athena Onga is equally so* Therein said 
to have been a village On tie on the spot (SchoL nn Pindar. Ototyp, ii 
4S l Titties, SiteL m lycopksv** 1225). Cadmus is said to have 
sacrificed to Athena Onga tbe cow which had guided him to Thebes 
{bchol. on Aeschylus, Sm/m against TMa, 473 (436, cd. Dindorf); 
cp, Apollodonis, ill. 4. 1). A scholiast on Euripides {Pkoemtme T 1062) 
says that Athena helped Cadmus against the Sparti, and that in grati- 
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tudc be founded a sanctuary to her, tinder the Phoenician surname of 
Onca, Over the sanctuary, according: to ihe scholiast, was carved (he 
inficnpuon t u TMb is the temple of Athena Onca, whkh Cadmus once 
founded and sacrificed a cow when he bulk the dty of Thebe*" On the 
left hank of the Dirce, about 2 do paces south-west of (he Cadmea, Is a 
C ™P“ 01 lhG Holy Trinity (Hqgia TrmpR which rests oa ancient founds 
U ™1 btlllt ? f *&***& blocks. ft has been conjectured that these am 
the foundations of the sanctuary of Athena Onga. Sec H. N, LJlrichs 
Reisen und Farsttengm, 2. p. 15 ; Fahridus, TMen, p. 38 = voil 
WBatjwwit^Modlendor^ in Mrrmti, 26 (1891), p_ 217, The ancient 
authorities (Pausanias; Sthol. on Pindar. Qfymp* ». 44. Schot. on 
Aeschylus, Ac .; SehoL on Euripides, Ac ; Stephanus Byt sw/Gy/tam*'- 
are agreed that the name Onga or Qnca is Phoenician. Relying on 
this statement of the ancients, Movers has constructed an eta borate 
theory- of Athena Onca, which is not, I believe, accepted by modem 
Semitic scholars. Sec Movers, Die r. pp_ 642-630, Cp. 

Selden, Dtdis$yrii\ p. 294 - Pretier, GnedL II p , ,y Si 

Onca is perhaps the feminine form corresponding to Qndus (masculine) 
an Once urn (neuter), which Fausatilas has mentioned elsewhere (vitL 
25. 4 W-) Prof, W. H. Rwcher suggests that Onca may possibly be 
connected with £yft£r&u, + to bray, mar' (jYe&far vmt AmArvuia, p. 97). 

A Greek vase-painting, which represents a man in a pointed cap p re par- 
ing to sacrifice a bull or cow to a nsdc linage, has been interpreted by 
M r, Pervanngtu as a picture of Cadmus setting up the image of Athena 
Onca. The image stands on a heap of stones and is equipped with a 
plumed hetmeL, a large round shield, and two spears, See P, Per- 
vanoglu, 1 Gdtterdienst dcr Athena Onka jru Tbeben auf eber Vase 
atJS Mcgaia, 1 ArehU^l&gitckt Etitung 18631 pp- 68-70. with nL 
□(ceil 3. r 

1 Z 2, the Egyptian name of Safa. Sais, in Egyptian Sm. or Jka 
f* Hhc city ^ Neith,* was die capital of the fifth district (jotm) of 
Lower Egypt, The goddess Keith, who was worshipped here, appears 
on the monuments as a deity of the lower world, with the figure of a 
woman, green face-and hands, and the crown of Lower Egypt on her heat!; 
generally she carries a bow and arrows and also the (lower lipt sceptre, 
n mythology ihc is the mother of liic gods, and some!Lines the 
nourishes two crocodiles. The Greeks identified her with Athena 
(Herodotus, II. 59 s Plato, Timnruf w p. 21c ; Hesycbius, s,v. 
partly perhaps on the ground of (he resemblance between the names 
On the coins of the Saitic district this identification Is carried out by 
representing the goddess with an owl on her right hand and a spear m 
her lefL See Wiedemann on Herodotus, ii. 62 ; id n Die RtUgPm d*r 
alien AgyfiDr, p. 77 ; Brugsch, Religion tnui MytJtelogU dtr alien 

pp. 338-314 i Tide, Hitter? of fhe Egyptian Rdirivn, 

p. 203 sq$. 

12 , 4, Polydems adorned t Mm log with bran etc. It has been 
suggested that before the art of casting metal was discovered it may 
have been customary 10 cover wooden images with plates of hammered 
bronze, and that the image here described by Pausanias was perhaps 
mu v 
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one nf this class of images (A. 5 ^ Murray, Hi it ary af Cm£ Sevffifvrt* 
i r p. *jr + ) See the Critical Note on this passage* voL i. p. 603. 

4- Dionysus Gadmua, With this title compare Hercules 
Manikins (iv. 23. 10) and Henries Aepytus (viii. 47* 4). Cp. Critical 
Note, vaL k p. 603. 

12 , 4. the sons of Jtaxitoles, Cp. t. 8. 4< Their names were 
Cephi&odotus and Timarchus {[Plutarch,] Vit. Jf. Oral, vii. 39, p, 843 e). 
Two basts of statues inscribed with the joint names of these sculptors 
have been found. See Loewy, ImtAriften grinrk- BiMkamr^ Nos. 108, 
IQ9, and the note on L 21. i ; Overbeck, Schrifiqud Em; 13 31 - 

I341 ; A. S, Murray, History &f Greek S&tififure , 2 . p. 3 3 &. Cp. note 
on viit. 30. 10. They appear to have made some images for the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius in Cos (Herendas, Jfimiam&i, iv. 20 sqq,} 

12 . 5. Pronomu^, Cp. Athenaeum xiv. p. 631 e, who laments the 
degeneration of music caused by Fronumus's indention of a flute on 
which it was possible to play tunes of all throe sorts, Dorian, Lydian, 
and Phrygian. Cp. Faus. iv. 27. ?. 

12. 6 . Epamtaondkg, son of Folmnis. See note on iv, 31, 10. 

13 . 2. Epaminondos was sent to Sparta on an embassy etc. Cp 
Plutarch, AgtMmi v 17 Paosanias as mistaken in assigning this 
embassy of Epaminondas to the period when the peace of Antakidas 
was being negotiated (387 6.-CL) Epaminondhs rop resented Thebes at 
the congress held at Sparta in 371 Etc for the purpose of concluding a 
general peace. It was on this occasion that he made his sharp retort 
to Agcsilaus. Cp Grate, History 0/ Greece^ 9, p, 3S7. 

13 , 3. took up a defensive position above the C&phifiian Lafcfl 
etc. Just before the battle of Leuctra in 371 d.C. there was a Lacedae¬ 
monian army under CleOrrtbrotus in Phocis (Xenophon, Hdfcnha^ vL 4- 
2 sq r \ Plutarch, Agtsti&uj x 3 8 ), Hence, in order to prevent the enemy 
from entering the Boeotian plain, Epaminondas marched westward and 
took up a position at Coranra in the defile between Ml Helicon and 
the Cbpatc or Cephisian lake. Cp. Diodorus, xv. 32 * Xenophon, 
HdUmtOj vi 4. 3, Ctcombrotus, however, gave the Boeotians the 
slip. Instead of following the direct road which leads eastward from 
the Cleft Way by Lcbndea to Coronea and the Boeotian plain, he 
struck southward through the mountains to ThUbeand thence to Crcusis, 
a port on the Gulf of Corinth, raptured it, and then marching north¬ 
eastward, probably up Lhc valley of the Oeroc, be debouched on the 
Boeotian plain and encamped at Leuttra. See Xenophon, Hdlmuoy 
vl 4. 3 sq m ; Diodorus* xv. 53. Leuctra was a small village belonging 
to Thespiae (Plutarch, A mat. Narva*, ui. 1} and stood on a bill, for 
Xenophon says {Hdteniia, vi 4. 4) that when Clcombmuus encamped 
at Leuctra the Boeotians encamped 11 on the opposite hill at no great 
distance from the Lacedacmoni ins.* 11 

The battlefield is a level alluvial plain, from half in three-quarters of 
a mile wide T hounded by a line of low hills on the north and south 
Through the plain flows the head stream of the A&opus, which is belt 
no man; than a small brook. The plain is in fact merely 3 continuation 
westward of the great level plain or valley of the Asapus, At present 
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ft is treeless and covered chiefly with com-fidds, The hills on the north 
sklc of the plain* where the Theban army was posted, ate low* rounded, 
geniiy -sloping hills which at the present day arc ploughed to their 
summits. The hi Els on the opposite side of the plain, where the 
Spartan anny took up its position, arc higher and their slope to the 
plain is emcFt steeper. The track to Thebes from the head of the 
Corinthian Gulf by which the Spartan army marched in Lcuctra comes 
do^tt the slope of these southern hells, crosses the plain* and ascends the 
northe m line of hills through a small valley where there is a well, the 
sides of which are built of marble blocks. About i 50 yards or so after 
passing the well the track to Thebes is cut nearly at right angles by the 
truck from ThespLic to Plataea, On die upper edge of the southern 
hills there now stand three villages close together which collectively go 
by the name of Parafteurj^* Leuctra must have been In this neigh- 
bourhood. It seems to have been an insignificant place* and probably 
was never surrounded by waits. 

The ancient fragment* (inscribed tombstones, shafts of colunms, 
squared blocks, etc.) which are 10 be seen in the village churches of 
Pmfrntngia are perhaps vestiges of the ancient town. On the northern 
hill* where the Theban* were encamped, there arc extensive foundations of 
massive polygonal waits above the copious spring of Arkopadi bear's 
foot J ), These foundations run round the upper edge of the hill, forming a 
square of about 500 metres The fields within this area are strewn with 
fragments of marble blocks, tiles* and vases. At the spring of Arkrfotfr\ 
which rises at the southern foot of the hill* there are some large blocks* 
and drums of columns. These mins, which lie exactly opposite the most 
easterly of the three ■villages of Pantp&imgiOi have by some been 
supposed to be the remains of Leuctra, but they would seem rather to 
be those of EutrtStS* a town mentioned by Homer (//tad, ii. 502). For 
Eutiesis fay beside the rood leading from Tbaptae to Flatuea, and its 
walls were said to have been built by Amphion and SCethua* who dwelt 
there before they reigned at Thebes (Stepharms Bjx j.v, Eorpr^i ?; 
Strabo, bs. p, 41 iy Now the ruins in question lie close to the track 
from Thtspiac to Plaiaea, and the massive polygonal walls of which the 
foundations remain might well be regarded as the wort of the mythical 
Amphion and £ethos. 

Cicero tells us (ZV ix%vMthm w iL 33) that the Thebans commemo¬ 
rated their victory by erecting a brtmzc trophy* contrary to Greek usage, 
which forbade the erection of a permaoem trophy for a victory won by 
Greeks over Greeks (cp. Plutarch* Quaett. Rom. 37), At the foot of the 
hill on which the most westerly of the three villages Pmvfrmgia stands* 
H- N. Ulrichs discovered i n iSjq the remains of a large monument, 
which may have been the Theban, trophy. The ruins consist, of a 
square base supporting a portion of« round tower. The base is built of 
rough block* of conglomerate. The remains nf the tower consist of large 
blocks of a whitish times tone, very fine and hard. Sk of the blocks are 
adorned with large shields over 3 feet in diameter* carved in relief. 
There are also trigEyphs and metopes. In she centre is a large altar* of 
I he ordinary cubical shape, with a round sinking in its upper surface. It 
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is supposed that the monument whan entire* formed a round tower 3.46 
tnelios in diameter, of the Doric style, with a dome-shaped roof ; that 
the lower part of the roof was adorned with nine shields in relief; and 
that under the cornice of the roof twelve triglyphs were placed round 
the tfflKT, The Lower may have supported the bronze trophy of which 
Cicero speaks. 

See Leake, tYtrtktrn Gvtwt, 1 p. 4S5 {who takes the mm at the 
jtrizpAfi spring to be Leuetfa, and supposes the battle lo have been fought En the 
wllej to the north of that place] ; L, K«fc 1. p. iS 1,/$* ; 

II. N. Ulrich* Fiistm trW jF>rrrAugur. a. pp* tua-i 13; Weteka; Tngtfati, 3. 
p. 3a jy. 1 VLadaer, Erimitn**gt* t p. 550 iff. ■ Bursun, i. p, 240* 

Baedeker, 1 p. I"5 tf : {Mdk-Jaattttt. 1 p, 36; G. R GtOttdj, 7 ^ /jyVfni/hf s/ 
/^r jW/At */ Ftefata, pa 7376, As to the battle of Leu tun, see Xenophon, 
Hfikmuiy vi. a 3-J5i Diodorus, *v. 53-56 ; Ftularch, PtUpt 4 ms t xo-zy 

Mr, Grundy is dearly wrong in supposing that the Spartan army 
reached Leuctra from Phocii by the route which leads from Lcbadea 
along the northern slopes of Helicon to the valley of the 'Muses. No 
army, especially an army with cavalry* could make m way along this 
rugged and difficult track in face of an enemy encamped (as the 
Thebans were) in force at Cortmea. which is close to the track. Even 
supposing that the .Spartans had accomplished this almost impossible 
fent + why should they afterwards have turned out of their way to go by 
Thisbe to Creusia on the Gulf of Corinth and then returned on their 
steps to Leuctra? This marching backwards and forwards is un¬ 
intelligible art the hypothesis that the Spartan army reached Lcurtra 
front Phocis by the northern side of Helicon. The narratives of 
Xenaphun, Diodorus, and Pausanias, harmonising with the natural 
features of the country, oblige us to suppose that Cleombrotus, finding 
the route along the north side of Helicon blocked by the Theban army 
at Coronea, made a complete circuit of Helicon, passed along Lhc 
southern side of the mountain, and emerged on flat ground at Thisbe, 
not for from the Gulf of Corinth- Finding himself thus in the south of 
Boeotia* it was natural lhat he should wish lo secure the port of Creusb 
before marching northward into the heart of the country. Having done 
so, he took the mad to Thebes, but found it barred by the Theban army 
at Lcuctra. 

m 4- the Spartan tings -- used to bo followed by sheep 

etc. The sacrifices performed by a Spartan king in lime of war are 
thus described by Xenophon or whoever wrote the treatise J'tfc CVwf- 
stiiu/ftm $f Lsttd&emon . + ■* First of all the king and his staff sacrifice at 
home to Zeus the Leader \ and if the sacrificial omens are good, the 
Mre-bearer takes fixe from the altar and leads the way to the frontier. 
Here again the king sacrifices to Zeus and Athena. Whenever the 
omens attending the sacrifices offered to these two deities are good, he 
crosses the frontier, and the fire laketi from these sacrifices leads the 
Way, being never allowed id go out, and victims of all sorts follow. 
When the king sacrifices he sets about the work in the morning while it 
is still dark, as he wishes to secure God J s favour before (the enemy can 
do so) 11 {Cmstirniim 0/ lamimmm, xiit. 2 j^,) On the field of battle, 
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uhcn the troops were drawn up in may and the enemy was in sight, the 
king sacrificed a shegoat to the Huntress {Agrofrra). Then he ordered 
chc flutes to strike up Callous cane, every man put a garland on his head, 
and the whok army advanced singing a marching song and stepping co 
the miisk of the flutes (Xenophon, <p. at. jdiL $ ; $d r iv. 2, 

201 Plutarch, LyntTgus, Ji), But the first sacrifice offered by the king 
on the field of battle was to the Muses (Pintorch, Lymrgus t 53 ), The 
meaning of this sacrifice seems obvious. The stirring effects of martial 
nrnsk were probably explained by (he early Greek* as due to the direct 
inspiration of the goddesses of music, Ihe Muses, Hence sacrifices 
were offered to them and their favour entreated just before the flutes 
struck up the charge. As to the military music of the Greeks, see 
Plutarch, Dt musit&y 26, Athenaeus says (jniiL p. 561) that the 
LacedacinQntam sacrificed to Love before an engagement, and that in 
Crete also sacrifices were regularly offered before a battle to Love by 
the handsomest men in (he army dressed in gay attire. 

13 . 5, the TOth of the daughters of Scedasus etc, Cp. 
Xenophon, //Math r n vL j. 7 ; Diodorus, *v. 54 ; Plutarch* Pt&rtiJ&j, 
20-22 ■ id., Atrial. JVarnaf. iiL 

13. 6 , Xenocrates, Cp, sv + 32 , ft note. 

13 , 11. Tie victory —— was the moat famous etc, The same 
estimate of the 'rhehan victory at Leuctra 11 (repressed by Plutarch 
{Agtsilaus % 39 ), 

13 . 12. Thn Thebana-lost forty-seven men cic. Xenophon 

says that the Lacedaemonians had nearly jo&o slain, of whom 400 were 
Spartans; he does no( mention the loss on the Theban side (/fMmtOj 
vi. 4 * 5 ). Diodorus says (iv. 56) that the Ucedaemouians lost not 
less than 400a, and the Boeotians about 300, PI march {Agraiaus, 28) 
puts t he loss of the Lacedaemonian* at toco, According to Dionysius 
Halicania&scQsis {Antiquit. Ram. ii, 17) the Spartans lost 1700* 
Pausanioss estimate nf the loss on the Boeotian side is* as Gretc 
remarks {Hitt. 0/ Gr/*^ 9. p. 401), preposterously low. The Spartan^ 

Erained soldiers as they were, must have sold their lives more deariy, 

14 , 1. Epamrineudas ordered the rest of the Peloponnesians to 
depart etc. PauHaniaVs Statement that Eparninondas dismissed (he 
allies of the Lacedaemonians hut kept the Lacedaemonians (hcmsdvei 
prisoners, seems inconsistent with the narrative of Xenophon, who says 
that the beaten army, including both the Ijkcedaemoniims and ihcir 
allies, retreated by a difficult road and met the fresh levies, which 
Archidainus w:n leading to their assistance, at Aegoithena in the 
territory of Mcgara [Xenophon, Htlltnka, vi 4, 36). 

H, 2* CerefiBU*. The site of this place is uncertain. Hr N. 
Ulrich* inclined to place it at a modem village on an 

eminence close to Tbcspiae, On the slope toward* Thcspiae there are 
ft few large stones, which Ulrichs thought might be remains of the walls 
of CtfcssuS- But the eminence on which ErtmakaMta stands can 
hardly be described as a * stronghold/ It is low and nowhere, 1 
think, in the least precipitous. Winder thought that Ceresstis may have 
been near a village about 2 miles to the north-west 
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of Eremoim/ro. Here on ji rocky hill, about a mile to the north-west 
of PulatihPamigia^ stands a ruined mediaeval tower ; lower down ore 
some remains of churches and houses. This rocky hill Whekr look to 
be the site of Ceressus. It is nearer to Thespiae than the conspicuous 
Conical hill qf A sera and Is, like that hill, a spur of Helicon See 
Wbder T Journey p p. 476; Leake, Northern Greet *, 2. pp. 4S9 sq- A 499 
*f- ; H. ft. Ulrichi, Fewer and F&rxc/mngm, 2. pp. fij + 92 ; Httrsiany 
Gecgr, 1. p, 33S ; Baedeker, 1 pp. 162-164, Plutarch tells us {Camillas, 
19) that more than two hundred ycare before the bat tie of Leuctru the 
Boeotians defeated the Thcsialianj under Lattaniyas at Ceressus. This 
may have been the time when the Thespians cook refuge an Ceressus. 

11 6. When his army had reached L&chatnnn etc. According 
to Plutarch {Ptiofisdas, 24) the Athenians attacked Epniinondas not 
at Lcchaeunip but at Cencbreae on the other Hide of the I a dunes* 
Xenophon blames Iphicrates for leaving the road by Ctnchrcac un¬ 
guarded {Htllemeoj yi. 5. 51), 

H. 7. Epamiuondaa-advanced to the Athenian capital 

Neither Xenophon our Plutarch, who describe the return of [he jioeotku 
army from Pelnponoese, makes any reference to this advance upon 
Athens. Grate thinks It unlikely that any such movement was made, 
and he attempts 10 interpret the statement of PausanLas as referring not 
to Athens but to Corinth- But the words of Pnusanlas can have no 
other meaning than that Epandnoudas advanced against Athens iuetf* 
Set Xenophon, Hellenics vl 5, 52 ; I Autarch, Pe/ofi. 34 i Grate* Hut, 
0/ Greet* t 9, p, 456 iff .; Thirlwall t Nisi, of Greet*. : r p r 140 if- f 
Curtius, Gritih, GeseJtJ 3, p r 323. 

14 . 7- Ho was tried for bin life etc. Cp. Plutarch, Ftlvpidaj, 25 : 
Groce, HuL of Greet*! 9. p. 437 sqq. 

15 , c. Pelopidas, paying a visit etc. On the imprisonment of 
PcEopidas by Alexander, tyrant of Fherac, and ihe expedition to release 
him, sc* Diodorus, xv. 71 ; Plutarch, Ptkfi&u, 27-29. 

15 . 3r the Thebana expelled tho Ordtomouiajts etc. According 
to Diodorus (xv, 79) the Thebans put the men to the sword and sold 
the women and children into slavery. There is a discrepancy between 
Pausanius and Diodorus as io the date of this foul deed- Diodorus 
placK the Imprisonment of Pelopidas by Alexander of Pherae in 368 
fix. and che destruction of Grehqmcnus in 364 fix.; whereas PausaM* 
supposes that iheae two events were simultaneous. Grote (HitE 0/ 
Greet*, 10. p. 72) follows Diodorus; Thirl wall (Msi. of Greet*, 3. p- 
tgg jp.) follows Pausanias. 

15 . 4. defeated tho Lacedaemonians at Lechaemn etc. See 
Xenophon, Neflenita, viL i„ 15-17 ; Diodorus, iv, 68. 

15 . 4 HiOebia. This town is mentioned by Stephnnus Hytantiui 
f r ' v "') The some geographer £r*p. Bov^ta) mentions a village ftuphia In 
the territory qf Stcyon, which 35 probably identical with Phoebia L 
Rosa identified Phoebia or Buphla with some mins of an ancient Greek 
fortress situated on a height which projects into the valley of the Nemca 
river on the west, exactly opposite the cable-mountain Apesas {pfouka). 

1 here are here some foundations of walls, built of unhewn blocks, Lcaket 
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however, preferred to identify these ruins with the fortress on Ml Tri- 
uiramjm mentioned by Xenophon {HtlUsdcOy viL 2, i). See L. Ross* 
fotstn, p. 4o; Leake p Ptlep. p. 401 % Schubart, Mr/Aftte/ajp** p, 92. 

15 . 5. In tbo picture of the cavalry fight at Athens etc. See 
u 3 . 4 ■ viiL it, 5 s?+ 

15 . 6. By tny counsels Sparta was shorn of her glory. This 
line is translated by Cicero ( TumuI* dtsput. v + 17, £ 49) h 

16 . f. Cftlamis. See note on v. 35. 5. 

16 . t. the observatory of Tfresiae. More literally “the place 
where Tiresias watched for omens ri (eftmwKCtjrtusp Tc^momW). U 
seems to have been a seat on which the blind soothsayer sat and 
listened to the screams of birds and the whir of their wings in order lo 
draw omen* from theise sounds. See Sophocles, 999-1004. 

IQ. 2. Xenophon, an Athenian, This sculptor was a contemponury 
of the cider Cephisodotu*. See vim 30. 10 note. 

16 . 2, the image of Peace with Wealth in her arms. See i, fi- 
2 note, 

16 . 3, wooden images of Aphrodite eic T With these three images 
of Aphrodite compare the three at Megalopolis (viii. 32. 1), From a 
comparison of the two sets of images Mr. Berger infers that the name¬ 
less Aphrodite of Megalopolis must be the same with the Thebnn 
Aphrodite the Aver ter. He would also identify Aphrodite the Avcrter 
with the Marine Aphrodite (Aphrodite Pelagia) mentioned by Artemi- 
doflts {Oiur. ii. 37) ; but his reasons seem inconclusive. Augustine 
speaks of three Aphrodites {De ivW/. sfcs\ iv. 10), but hesitatingly and 
apparently with little or no authority, The legend thai the three images 
of Aphrodite at Thebes were made out of the figure*heads of Cadmus's 
ships seems, in Mr, Berger’s opinion, to show that these Aphrodites 
were Phoenician deities. We know from Herodotus (iiL 37) that the 
Phoenicians placed Images culled Ptifaikw at rhe prows of their ships; 
and these images were probably Lire sailors 3 gods. Cp. Suidas and 
liesychins, s.v. UdraiKot. On Phoenician coins, supposed to be of 
Aindus, a galley is represented with an image, probably one of these 
Pii/<ukos\ at the prow. Sec FerrOl et Chipiez, Ifistoirr de Part dans 
fatHifUi rV/, 3. p. 4 i 9, fig. 293, A* to the supposed Oriental character of 
these Theban Aphrodites sec Ph, Berger, eu Gvtftt* arcAMff£»ffW t 6 
(lBBq), p. ^ j^ t ; L. R. Farnelh The Cults 0/ /At Greek Stairs* 2. p. 

635. 

16. 6. Beside the ProetidUn gate — a theatre. Through the 

Proctidinn gate went the road to Chalds (see be iB. 1). On the hill to 
the right of the present rood to Chokis there is a hollow, surrounded by 
a watercourse. it has been suggested that in this hollow may have 
been the seats of the ancient theatre (Baedeker's Engl. Trans, 

F- *73 Jf.) Excavations might decide the question. 

16 . 6. ones a year --they open the sanctuary, Cp. note on 

vili, 47 . 5 , 

16 . 7, Alcnietiii-wan turned into a stone, The early his¬ 

torian Fhcrecydes, who seems to have recorded many curious old legends, 
thus tells the story to which FausanLas briefly refers, “ Meanwhile 
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Carmelite monk who lived about 1500, idls us bow a certain witch 
walked found a ndd of ripe com repeating the verse ' Su&r ajpidmf 
eiEi ’ how she then went home mid taking a pipe or tube repeated the 
same verse; and how thereupon the w hole of the com came pouring 
through the tube, so that not a. single grain was left an the field Sec 

Deling Bugumtimis Magittie, p. joo; J. W + Wol{ 

p, 371. The sun enters Taurus on April 3nth (Ovid, Fnift^ iv. 
71 S W-) VVe may perhaps suppose that the Tithoreans chose this 
lime for their depredations on the tomb of Amphton and Zed m 
because it was the season of the spring sowing. That the luscohi of 
stealing earth from the tomb originated in the nmc]c quoted by 
Pausania^ is unlikely. More probably the oracle was fabricated 10 
explain the custom. 

17 * 6- The wife of Lycue —— suffered etc. The legend that 
Dime, the wife of Lycos, was bound by Aartplnon and Zcthui to a boll 
which dragged her to death is familiar to ei p ery one through ilie group 
of 'the Fames? Bull,’ executed by the sculptors Apollonius and Tau- 
riscus (Pliny, AW. /risf. \%xv\ m 34 J and found in the sixteenth century in 
die baths of Camcalla at Rome. On the legend and the various repre* 
sentations of k in ancient art, s« Otto jahn 5 ' Antiope und Dirk^ 3 
Artkmfo&ith* n (IBs3), pp- 65-105 ; K. PPthey ( ^chteifung 

der LHrkc/ id. 36 {iE7&), pp. 43-54 ! BaumdsLcrs Zfen&Hk&r, pjx 107 

455 W A curious custom was observed at Thebes with regard 
to the grave of Dime. The general of the cavalry was the only person 
at The be* who knew where the grave m When he was retiring front 
ofiice, be took his successor alone and showed him the grave by night. 
They offered certain tireless sacrifices^ and then, after carefully ohfilert 
ating all e races of the rites which they had perfhrmed s they separated 
and went away in the darkness. See Plutarch, Organ# 3*rarf* f 5. 

1 erhaps the grave was one of those talismans on which the safety of 
states was sometimes supposed to hang and the existence of which 
was accordingly kept a profound secret. See note on vili 47. s + 

17. 6 . Antiope and Fhtrcus share the eama grave. See x. 32 . 1 i. 

18 . r, Mebmipptis, I he tyrant Clisthcnes instituted a worship of 
Melnruppus at Sicytn^ assigning him a shrine or precinct in the Pry^ 
taneum and transferring to him the sacrifices and festivals which had 
previously been celebrated in honour of his foe t the Arrive AdraStt* 
{Herodotus, v. 67). 

IS. 2. a line of the Iliad, The lino is //. xiv + 114, But the 
undent critics thought the line spurious. See Verrail's Introduction to 
Aeschylus, Sn/m ttgairuf Okrdrs^ p_ xsv. jjt. 

18. 3 the Hiae and the smoke-. part In two. Other writer* 

rocntion tins marvel, See Hyginus, Fa6. 68 and fi j Hi i tost rat u$, 
ftHilg. II, 25; Statius, Tktb. jjii, 425 ujf}, ■ Lucan, i. j50 sq$. 

18. 4 . a smoko ascends of itself out of the grave. On the bill of 
\ ulcan m Sicily there were altars on which, alien a sacrifice was to be 
offered, vinetwigs were heaped: and if the gml accepted the sacrifice, 
the twigs were said lo catch fire of themselves without any light being 
put to them (Solbus, v, 23, p, ;3, «l. Mommsen i). A great dame 
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w-as &aid la buret out ef the cave of Ztus In Crete once a year 
(Antoninus liberals, Transform. 19), Cp, Lobeck, A^iaofi/utmus l p. 
[2J^ n, ii.< who refers to the annua] new fire in the Church of the lldy 
Sepulchre a 1 Jerusalem, The smoke which Pausanias saw curling up 
from the tomb of Plodjs was doubtless a piece of priestly legerdemain uf 
the same sort. 

IS, $. the grave of Hector - beside-the fountain of 

Oedipus. According to Tie Lees (SeAvl m Lfttphron^ 1194)* Greece 
being afflicted with a plague, the omde commanded the Greeks to fetch 
tlie bones of Hector from Ophrynum (Ophrynium) in ihc Tmad and to 
deposit them honourably in a Greek city which had taken no pan in 
the Tropin war. So Hector's remains were brought to Thebes and 
deposited near Oedipus's fountain. From Pausanras’s description we 
infer that the fountain of Oedipus was near the gate through which the 
road to Chalets ran, The fountain is doubtless the copious spring now 
united the spring of £l Theodore [ffagx&f TAfprftrttoi). Its clear cool 
water gushes out of twelve spouts under the hill on which the suburb of 
Jfitftt TAnedert stands! a little 10 the right of the road to Chalcis. The 
water crosses the road and flows into the Jsmemis a few paces lower 
down. Women wash clothes at it, H. N. Ulrichs thought that the 
grave of Hector might be one of the mounds a little farther am to the 
left of the mad, Sulla built an altar beside the spring of Oedipus and 
sacrificed on it for his victory over Archelaus, the general of Mithridates 
(Plutarch, &uffa r 19). 


See II. X, Ulrichs, tflft/ /p^Awnpii, 2. pp, t m s y .; V'heher, 

Eri#ntmJ 7 £Tn t p. 562 xy. r Plum an, Cr^K t- p, 230; Bawlelrr,* p, 1S4; Guirft- 
fmftiH, 2. p. 13 ; Flkiom, TMvw, pp. 9, 23. 


1 &. I . Tetusmaud. Starting from the north-east comer of Thebes 
by the high-road which leads to Childs, we pass on the right the 
suburb of Nagii Tfawfori, and then descend Into a wide dreary, treeless, 
ill-cultivated plain, which seems to have been known to the ancients as 
the Aon tan Plain (Strabo, bn p. 412; Mosdius, iv, 36 s$ r ; Statius, 
scii. 192), On the south it is bounded by a chain of hills which 
divides it from die valley of the Asnpus, The highest summit of the 
chain is now called Ml Sams* About 5 miles from Thebes a tow 
rocky hill, small but conspicuous from its isolated posh ion in the middle 
of she plain, rises a few hundred yards to the left of the mad This 
isolated rocky hill Is now called, from its position in the middle of the 
plain, Aftsfftrutfni ( 4 middle hill 1 ), U is the Tcumcsus of I he ancients. 
The poet Amimachus described Teumcsus aa 11 a little windy hill n 
(Strabo, ix. p, 409: Aristotle, lii. 6), and the description is apt j 
for the isolated situation of this little hill in the middle of a plain en¬ 
closed by mountains on the north and south must expose it to the full 
force of the winds both from the east and the west. Vestige* of ancient 
buildings have been observed at various points round the hill, especially 
cm the eastern slope 3 here, therefore, may have stood the tillage or 
little town of Teumesus. The top of the hill is of some extent and 
fairly level, but so studded with rocks that we can hardly suppose that 
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there was ever an ancient settlement of any sire on it. However, 
towards it * eastern end ihc top is somewhat smoother and here I picked 
up so me sherds of red pottery decorated with bands of Incised lines, 
Dn Lise south side of the hill, at the foot of the rocks, there is a 
conspicuous but shallow cave in which the Teumesian fox may be 
supposed to have had his lair. A broad stretch of level ptain divides 
the hill on the north from the high rugged slopes of Mount Hypatus. 
The plain between Teumcsus and Thebes is almost a dead flat and the 
high-road runs across it in a straight line. Sonic ancient writers speak 
of the grassy forest glades of Teumcsus (Nonnus, Dhwys. v. 39 jf. ; 
Homer, Hymn to Ap?/te f 224 ; Statius Thd*. i. 4S5). From such et 
previous, which are quite inapplicable to the utterly bare rocky hill of 
Afts&twxm, we may, perhaps, infer that the ancients extended the name 
Teumcsus to the -Starts hills on the south, where there are springs and 
grottoes, with here and there some pinches of shrubs and trees. 

See Leake, jVWdrra CWr, 2. p. 245 if.; H. N h LHriehs, Ktiztn mJ 

F»nckMngin A i p, 23 ff. ■ Vucher* /.VtWu^a, p, 56S; llmihii, 

1. p, 224 ; Mckei! 1 p i 83 ; Gmde-y&anft^ 1 p r 44, 

13 . 1. the Teumesian fox. This ravening beast was said to have 
infested Lhc Lands of Thebes, and the people paid him blackmail monthly 
in the shape of a boy. To rid the country of this pest, Amphitryo went 
to Athens and persuaded Gephnlus., husband of Prucris, to come and 
bunt the fox with his matchless hound. But Zeus turned both fox and 
hound into stones. See Apollodorus, iii. 4, 6 jy. ; Suidns and Photiu^, 
teticorti S.v, TciPjtzjjtrfa; Apostolltli, xvl 42 j Frag. Grutc. eti 

Muller, y p- 309 s $*7 S -P' Hyginus, Aj/r^mmkn, 35; W. Mamdmrdf, 
Anfipt Wald* und Fddkuli£ % p r 

13 . 1- the Tolchirdana. It has been argued by Mr. W. Prellwiti 
that the name Telchinians means 1 copper-smiths,' being 

connected with the Greek the Lithuanian giklis^ Old Prussian 

etc. Sec his article on the subject in Btzienbcrgeds Bttirdgt -ur 
Kund* drr lnd*gtnmwi&Am S/ratAtn, 15 {iS£^ pp. 148,154, ' 

13 . Glisafl, GUsas is mentioned by Homer (//jW a ii„ ^04), It 
ii described by Strabo (k p 412) as situated on Ml Hypatus, in the 
district of Thebes, near Teumesus. Pausanios found it in ruins, :md 
these ruin 5 may stil I be seen above the village of Syrfxi an a low rocky 
hill called Ml Tmtrh&x which projects from the foot of the high rugged 
Ml Hypaius (the modem, bnginafas} into tlie Aonian plain. The town 
walls, rudely constructed of largo polygonal blocks, run for a considerable 
distance along the slope of the bin above the village. Within their 
circuit and higher up the slope is a church of the Panagia built on 
ancient foundations and containing various fragments of antiquity, in 
particular a black stone inscribed with the word BYKATE in very 
archaic letters. On the summit of the hill of Tevrfcstt are the remains 
of the aeropoli^ the wall of which seems to have been about S feet 
(hick. The inner portion of the wall is built of small, bcautifully-htting 
polygonal blocks; the outer side was probably constructed of larger 
blocks, but it is at present buried under the soiL Some foundations of 
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buildings may also be seen the acropolis, The general aspect of 
GEasqji, perched on a rocky hill with a nagged ravine on the eastern side 
and dominated by the higher rocky slope* of Mt. Hypatias, ts not unlike 
that of Mycenae. 

See I-eake, Ntriktrm Grtac, i pp. 247, 250 fwha fteems to take the ratal now 
called A "jjtri fat GltW; see below $ 4 noct); Wefcker, Ta^bazh t x. p. 2/ j 
H. N, Utrichs, Atoa-M /kmAu^ra, 2. p. 27 jy, ; L, Kws, fFottdWiu^i:*, t. 
p+ lofi ; Kimifln. GVcgr; 1. p. 316; Vbcher, £ri*iiKrstHg&t t p. 56S. 

10 , 2. a Email mound obaded by & wild wood etc This ts 
doubtless Che tumulus in the plain in front of the village Of $Jtrfiu\ It 
i* composed of earth and small stones and was enclosed by a wall of 
polygonal stones, of which many large blocks a re still standing in their 
places. The tumulus is of considerable site* and rising as it does in 
the open plain strikes the eye from a distance* Pausaniaa calls it 
small, perhaps by comparison with the great tumulus at Marathon. But 
it certainly far surpasses in sire the harrows commonly erected in Greece 
by private persons. See H. N. Ulrich9. ftttstn ttnd F&rschungin^ 2. p. 
36; Wdcker t Tage&ucfi t 2. p. 38 ; L. Ross, yVmtdrrMxgen^ r + p r \ q 6 
Jff*| Bursianip Gcvgr. I- p. 216. 

19 . 2. the tomb of AsflaJaiii is at Fagae. See i. 44. 4. 

10 . 3, Tlrcssas -chopped off its bead etc. It was said that 

Tiresias, seeing two snakes coupling on Mt. Cithaeron or Ml Cyllciie t 
killed the female and was himself consequently transformed into a 
woman. Eight years afterwards he again saw two snakes coupling; 
this time he killed the malt! and was changed back into a man. See 
Tzetzcs, ScAfiL tm Lyc&phron^ 63 J; Eusmthiu^ on Homer, Otfysuy, p, 
1665 ; Ovid, Me/am. iiL 324 ; Hyginu*, #hd. 75 : Apoltodoruu* 

iii. 6 . y. {These accounts portly differ from each other slightly, partly 
supplement each other. 1 have given above what would seem to be 
the original version of the story.) The idea that it is unlucky lo sec 
snakes coupling appears 10 be widespread. In the Himalayas certain 
religious ceremonies arc prescribed when a person sees snakes coupling 
{Jmmal 0/ the Asiatic Sorttty 0/ ifarja/, iS 3 4, pt. 1 * p. lot ; the 
nature of the ceremonies is not described). Jn Timorlaut, an island in 
the East Indies, it is deemed an omen of great misfortune to a man if 
he dreams that he sees snake* coupling (j. G. F, Riedel, S/vrJt- r* fw- 
Aarigr raise* fumAem Stiffen w Ar/^ t p. 285j. 

19 - j- a temple of Supremo Kens. Mount Hypalus is the con^ 
spJcuoos mountain now' called A//. Sejpma&tsj it It bold and rocky, and 
has a fiat summit which is crowned with a monastery of the Transfigura¬ 
tion, founded by Alexis Comnemu. The church of the monastery con¬ 
tains fine mosaics, and stands on the foundation* of the temple of Zeus. 
Cloth the church and the monastery, a* well as two neighbouring chapels, 
contain many considerable fragments of antiquity built into the wads. 
The dome of the church is supported by two ancient monolithic columns, 
with their bases and capital*. From the summic the view is extensive 
and fine, embracing the great expanse of the Copaic plain (a Lake no 
Longer), the dark blue water of the deep lake of Hylica environed by 
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barren and rugged mountains, i be Eubocan sea, and on ihc hortion the 
pt&kh of Parnassus, Helicon, and Ciihaeron* 

Sm L^iJse, N&iAtrrt Grm^ a. p. 2(9; ]L N. Utrichf, AVra* umf Afcttf- 
* L* Ross, IVdMi&rungt^ 1. p. jd6 ; Bnr«jn f Ckfrgr i, ik 
aibj 2* p, 14. 


The Lake nf Hylica which Faraaiiias docs nut mention is 

a Large ;md beautiful sheet of blue water wiih winding hays and arms, 
dominated on the north by the grey precipitous crags of ^lounl Pious. 
L was told that the Lake has been much increased in depth and area 
since a portion of ihc water of theCopaic plain has been drained into iL 
t rom the Lake the water passes by a tunnel into the sister Jake of 
Paralimm on the north-east, from which again it passes into the sea 
near Anthedon. The path From Acraephnium (A^ni'/ra) 10 Anthedon 
keeps along the slope of Ml. Pious below the line of precipices but 
above the northern shore of the lake of Hytks. Thence it ascends 
steeply a rocky ridge and then descends to the shore nf the kike VW 
Itmm\ a long straight sheet of water of uniform breadth and without 
bays or arms, bounded on the north along its whole length by an 
unbroken range of steep harreii stony hills. The path runs along the 
southern bank of die lake where the ground is level or nearly so for 
more than half the length of the Lake. Hut towards its cistern end the 
hdls come close down to the water cm this side also. It is strange that 
ancient history and mythology are almost wholly silent on the subject of 
these two lakes, one of which at least hns good claims to beauty. In 
their secluded mountains they lay remote from the bustle and traffic of 
the world, from the caravans of commerce, and the march of armies. 


11 Viicbflfj Erimnfnmpn, p. $&$ fy, ■ 

|i r 4&a /./. r Leake, A vrfAtm ■£«* fg t 2. p r tit j FidEler A*tiw 1 si res 3 
the paih beside the two lakes ham Kirntiits* to Anrhedon, Bth NovJdlw 


t T J 9 -, J ThermodotL This stream was mentioned in an oracle 
Of Bits recorded by Herodotus fix. 43% who tells us that It slowed 
between Tratgra and Clisas. It is probably the stream nnw called the 

n5K Wtst **j 1 * 1 ™ < st * i 4 flatc), ia fed th telly by the 
nils from Mt Hypatias, and flows westward through the Aomin plain 
to the lake of Hylica. Sec H. N. Ulrichs, und Ffrsckmn&n* 

2, p, 25, 

19, 3- the tomb of Chaleo don. Near the hill of Mtsowuni 
{J«'»wwB) P on either side of the read to Chalcis, there are some 
Sepulchral rewinds or burrow*. One of these may be the tomb of 
Chalcodao. bee H. N. Hindis, Rnsen und Fembungsn, 3r p. 23. 

* J** Harmit The high-road from Thebes to Chaldi, after running 
eastward Ihnntjjh the plain for a distance of about is mites, makes a 
bend to the north and enters a pass among the hilts which bound the 
plain on the north. Just where the road beads round, a Inti of some 
heighi (perhaps fc» or ? « feet) rise oa the ri K ht or east side of 
the roatl ; its wooded or lusliy summit is crowned with the remains of 
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an ancient acropolis which seem* to hart been Hamta. The walls 
are thin arid built of rough polj^gom] blocks which ate generally small. 
The north wall, however, is built of large hewn blocks, and so is an 
MtcienL foundation within the circuit of the walls. Another line of wall 
descends ihc hill into the pass* and ascends the hill on the opposite 
or western side of the road- Thii wall, crossing the pass and climbing 
the hills on each side, was doubtless a fortification built io defend the 
pass cither against Chafcis or against Thebes. A khan now stands 
beside the high-road at the southwestern foot of the hill of Karma. The 
ruins of Harma arc now known ns A'cvlWl About a mile or so to the 
west of it a good many graves have been excavated on the north side of 
the high-road. At this point I noticed also a few ancient squared blocks 
of fair size dose log ether. The identification of the ruins on the hill as 
those of Hamm is in harmony with the testimony both of Paumnias and 
Strabo; for Pausanias implies and Strabo directly times (k. p, 404) 
that Harma was on the road which led from Thebes 10 Chalets, Strabo 
further describes Harma as a deserted village in the district of Tanagra 
The place, as Pausaruos and Plutarch {Parallel^ &) tell us, was said to 
have received its name of Harma ('chariot 11 ) because Amphiaraus, 
fleeing from before the walls of Thebes, was here swallowed up by ihe 
earth in bis chariot, or, according 10 others, because the chariot of 
Adrutui was here shivered (Strain 4 c) According to Philochcrus 
(referred to by Strabo, /.c.), Adra_stU3 himself was saved by the people 
of Harma, who were rewarded for this good deed by the grateful Argivcs 
with the citizenship of Argns. Harma sent its contingent of warriors to 
the siege of Troy (Homer, //. ii. 495). 

k Ross, however, identified as Harma an ancient fortress of which 
Some imposing remains are to be seen about 3 miles south west of 
the acropohs which wx have sc™ grounds for supposing to be Harma. 

I he fortress in quest ion is situated on a rocky plateau about ten minutes 1 
walk to the west of the village of /Jhteu (AfrrfnfM). The path from 
Thebes to Tanngra runs at the southern foot of the plateau, close to the 
ruins. The plateau, which may average 50 or 60 feet high, is of some 
extent and its edges are steep and well defined, being formed fur the 
most part of a line of rocks which oa the west and southwest sides 
attain to the height of respectable cl ids. At the highest point of the 
plateau, close to its western end, there arc the ruins of a square mediaeval 
tower, bttilr, in 'he usual miserable style, of Irregular blocks and bricks 
stuffed into the crevices. From the lower the plateau shelves away in a 
graAsy dope to the edge of the cliffs. The view* over the robing plain 
in the direction of Thebes is closed by Parnassus on ihe west. Helicon 
b seen on the south west and Ml Pious appear? beyond ihc nearer 
Mt Hypaius nn the nortb-wesL 

The ancient fortress did nol occupy the whole of Ibis plateau, but 
only its western portion. Hence it was necessary to defend it on ihe 
east, toward the rest of the plateau, by a massive wail, of which ihcre 
are very imposing remains. The defence ou this side was frcihiaied 
by a deep indentation or bay, with rocky edges, on ihe south side of 
ihe plateau at this pomL The ancient fortifl rat ion-wall, beginning at 
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the head of this bay or indentation, extends northwajds in a curve with 
die concave side turned lo the east. Though of no threat extent the 
wall La well preserved, and is one of the finest specimens of ancient 
masonry to be seen in Greece. At its southern end St begins with a 
very massive square tower* 23 feet broad and 8 feet 9 inches deep. 
The lower part of the tower, which alone is well preserved* is about 10 
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feet high and is beautifully constructed of quadrangular blo^chs* some of 
them of immense site. Two of the blocks measure 7 feel 6 inches long 
by nearly 5 feet high. The upper part of the tower was built of poly¬ 
gonal masonry ; for a fragment of it, consisting of four targe well- 
jointed polygonal blocks, is preserved. The total height of the tower 
as it stands is about 1 4 feel. On the north side of ibis massive tower 
the wail begins and runs m a long curve. It is magnificently built of 
very large, carefully-smoothed, and accuratcly'jomted polygonal blocks 
resting on a sodc of squared blocks Laid in horirontal courses. Some 
of the polygonal blocks are over 6 feet long and 5 feet high* Of the 
sode of quadrangular masonry otic* two^ and three courses arc visible 
according to the slop of the ground* but probably more is concealed 
beneath ihc soil, The height of the wall above ground varies from 3 
feet 6 inches to to feeL At one pint, where there is only a single 
polygonal block resting on a single course of quadrangular masonry* 
the height: of the wall is nevertheless 7 feet E inches, the polygonal 
block alone being fully 6 feet high. At its north end the wall makes a 
slight projection. Here there seems to have been a second square 
tower about al feet broad, corresponding to the tower at the south end 
of the wall and flunking a gateway. Beyond the gateway to the north 
them are some slight remains of a wall built of large rough Stones in 1 
style immeasurably inferior to that of the beautiful polygonal wall to the 
south. The northern face of the plateau is a steep grassy slope, and 
along its edge are more remains of a similar rough wall of grey stones, 
which however rise but little above the ground. Along the western 
face of the plateau there are no vestiges of fortification ; the cliffs here 
seem to have been thought a sufficient defence. The southern side of 
the plateau is also defended by a line of high and nearly perpendicular 
rocks* hut they are not so high as the cliffs on the west, and here 
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accord mgly may be seen remains of a mediaeval fortification-iraii, butli 
of small stones and mortar, running along the very edge of the rocks, 
From the south side of the plateau a tine of large rough stones running 
north-east m the direction of the great polygonal tower may be the 
rematni of a fortification-wall completing the circuit. Thus the massive 
and beautiful wall of polygonal masonry csists on the eastern side of 
the fortress alone, and extends along only about a third of that side. 

I here are no vestiges of a similar wall at any other point of the circuit. 
It seems as if the pwpte of the little town had begun to replace their 
ofd rough walls by a magnificent new one, but were prevented by 
poverty or some other cause from carrying out the undertaking. The 
area enclosed by the walls and cliffs is not large, but this may have 
been merely the acropolis. It contains considerable vestiges of buildings 
in the form of rows of large rough stones. These buildings were 
probably mediaeval or modern, constructed out of the mins of the 
ancient town. At the south-western foot of the plateau, where the cliffs 
are highest and steepest, there is a copious spring encased by masonry ► 
and near it, just under the clitfa, Ls a small chapel. The water of she 
spring forms a b™k which flows northward lo the foot of Mount 
Hypatu$> 

The ancient fortress which has just been described lies about 2 
miles to she south of Use high-road from Thebes to Chatds, Hence it 
was probably not Harms, as L. Ross supposed, since Harms would 
seem to hav* been close to that road. Leake conjectured that the mins 
might be* those of Pharae p one of the four villages or petty towns which 
, the ciiru = of Slntbci belonged to Tanagra. The other three were 
Hdeon (or Eicon ) r Hanna, and Mycnkssus (Strabo h Lx, p. 405J. H. N, 

UIrichs T however, has made it likely that the ruins in question are those 
of H el eon or Eicon. The spring at the south-western foot of the plateau 
is probably the ancient Acidusa ; the brook which h forms is probably 
tile Glauda ; and the stream to the east of Driiia which Sows in a broad 
and deep bed between low undulating hills to join the Asoput U prob¬ 
ably the Scamander. See Plutarch, Qtmff, Gnu*. 41. Helton was 
said to have derived its name from a marsh (Jrifcu), which, however, in 
tile days of Strabo had mostly or wholly disappeared (Strabo* ix, pp, 
4Q4 t 406}. There is no marsh now at Driis* i F but the stream which 
seems to have been the Glaucta disappears in the fields between Drifat 
and Hanna, and during [he winter rains forms a marsh there. Pharae, 
the fourth of the small towns belonging to Tanagra, may %cry well be 
the rumed acropolis which crowns a ragged but not lofty hill about half¬ 
way between Drfrjn and Tinagra, to the west of the village of Vmfti. 
The waits* over 7 feet thick, are built of welt-jointed polygonal blocks 
and enclose a apace about 70 paces square. Among the fir-trees on the 
Jnwer slope of the hill are some lirgc foundations* perhaps remains of 
the lower town. 


See Leake, JtorlMmt Gfn^ *_ n 466 W .; H, N. Uirieh* iuuf 
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1895. nnxj liftvc described them from perwnaE oli>cr vatim). Ihc ruins of I lirnu 
I have i«tl only from a distance and below* 

1 %. 4. where the Thebans say it vanished. See is. E< j, 

19 . 4- Mycaleasms, See i. sj. j, Between 2 and 3 miles beyond 
Hamm on the raad to Cbalcis a broad low hill or doping platform 
rises on the left- On this hill there are ancient remains consisting of 
foundation-walls, tiles, blocks of stone, etc. These are probably the 
ruins of Mycalessu*. The hill or platform is only about 100 feet above 
the plain m w but behind rises a higher ridge, on which, according to 
H. N. Ulrkhs, an acropolis may be clearly traced. But according 
to Lieut, (afterwards Admiral) Sprat! no acropolis or min is to be 
seen on this ridge. The view eo the east is cut off by the bills, and the 
Euripus is not visible. A new of the Euripus is first obtained about an 
hour farther on in the direction of Chains; the mad here ascends to a 
narrow puis, from which a beautiful prospect is obtained of the narrow 
strait with the town of Chnkis on the opposite share and the mouiiU^ 
of Euboea in the background. Thun hlycalcssus was, as Pausanias says 
(u 23. 3), an inland town, and the Inhabitants little dreamed of being 
attacked by an enemy from the sea (Thucydides, vii, 29), The state¬ 
ment of Stmbo (\x r p. 404) that Myddensusi was a village belonging to 
Tanagxa situated beside the road from Thebes to Chatds accord* per¬ 
fectly with the situation of the ruins just described. The district h now 
called flAifi&m t, from a hamlet of that name lying in I he valley about a 
mile and a half to the east nf the ruins. The valley is poorly cultivated, 
but some prne-tites, scattered singly and in dumps, serve to break the 
monotony of the landscape. The pine-trees in the district of Mycalessui 
aie mentioned by .Statius vil 372). 

The channel which separates Euboea from the mainland is narrowest 
at Chalets, so narrow indeed that from antiquity it has been generally 
spanned at this point by a bridge. This narrowest part of the channel was 
the Euripus proper (Strabo* \x. p, 403 ; Dionysius, BtStripti# Grtt&i&\ 
91). Immediately to the south of Chalds the channel expands into tlie 
circular bay of Vmrka, and then narrows again into a second strait, » 
that the bay of Voiirk& is nearly landlocked. On the mainland a cm- 
spicutfus bill culled Megalv Vmm {* big hill 1 ) rises steeply from the 
southern shore of the bay to n height of perhaps Eoo or f>oo feet 1 It* 
sides are steep, rugged, and rocky, and St* summit is encircled not far 
from the top by the considerable remains of an ancient acropolis. The 
wall exist*, though in ruin*, almost all round the hill with hardly a break 
and in it* full thickness, which Is about 7 ft. 6 ire In some pta^« 
it is still more than 6 ft high. It consists of an outer and an inner 
face nf rude irregular polygonal masonry' with a core of small stones. 
Even in the outer face of the wall the blocks are tint large, and in the 
inner face they are a* a role a good deal smaller. The wall h best pre¬ 
served on the northern side of I he hltl p where St extends along pretty 
uniform])- at a height of 4 and 5 feet. Next to it the cast wall is bes* 

1 1 aiimare the height partly by the eye amt portly by the time I took 444 miniUej) 
io awend from the dkore to the summit 
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preserved. On the other hand the western and southern walk are 
mostly in ruins- But it was the south side that was most care fully forti- 
fied. as may be seen by the square towers which here project from the 
curtain at short intervals of 20 yards or so, whereas op the other aides 
roivera hardly occur at all. The reason for this specially strong fortifi¬ 
cation on the south is that an this side the hit] sends out a long ridge 
descending towards ihe bay of Antis. This was therefore the most 
accessible and most easily assailable side of the fortress. For the same 
reason the two chief gates, each chinked with two square towers, are to 
be s^cn on the south side of (he hill. Oise of these gateways, at the 
south-east corneiY is 5 It S in. wide. The other principal gateway 
a good deal to the west, is 6 ft. 6 in* wide. The tower which flanks 
it on the west is about 22 ft, broad on the face and projects 1 j ft, 
from the curtain* The masonry of this tower is much more careful 
than that of the walk and approaches to ihe quadrangular or ashlar in 
style ■ the blocks are hewn and better fitted* On els western face it is 
standing lo a height of from 4 to nearly 7 fceL The tower is set at a 
distance of about 9 feet to the west of the gateway. The tower on the 
eastern side of the gateway is more ruinous. Two of the other towers 
in ihe south wall have each a passage about 3 feet wide opening into 
them through the thickness of the walL Another of ihem, about 20 feet 
broad and projecting i£ feet from the curtain* is built of large hewn 
blocks laid in roughly horizontal courses* In the eastern wall there is 
another gateway, 5 fL $ in, wide, facing north-east toward ChaJcis, and 
beside a tower at the north-western, comer of the fortress there is a 
^ wide opening to the west. The number of towers of 
which there are undoubted remains is eight or nine. On the inner side 
of the eastern wall there are remains of a staircase leading dow n from 
the top of the walL 

Although the ground enclosed by the fort ideation-wall 5 ii rugged 
with rocks and at present overgrown with shrubs* there are vestiges of 
human habitation on it in the shape of broken stones and pottery; but 
these vestiges may be modern. Among the shrubs with which the 
ground es encumbered are holl^oaks and lentkka. 

The (op of the mountain commands grand views for long distances 
both Up and down the Euripus as well as across it to Euboea. On the 
north-east* across the strait, the l eaf like promontory, on one branch of 
Which Chalcis stands, ii seen spread out below . 'chalrii Itself is in 
full view noi much more than a mile away. To the south-eait we 
descry the acropolis of Ereiria- On the south Is seen the Bay of Aulis, 
but the nearer little bay, the [Mat VaMf, ia hidden by a protruding 
spur of the hilt Beyond Aulia to the south an undulating country 
stretches away in the direction of Tanagra ; and beyond it again, on the 
southern horizon, rise the slopes of Mount Pomes in Attica. Low hills 
lie to the south-west in the direction of Thebes. On the west a high hill 
bar? the view ; while on the north west soars the high pointed .Mount 
Messapius, 

frrom tlie south-east corner of the fortress a ruinous wall runs south¬ 
ward along a projecting spur or ridge of the hill. This waJl makes 
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several turns, but on the whole it keeps a southerly direction parallel to 
and at a considerable distance above the straits. Just above (he 
narrowest part of the straits there are traces of a gateway blocked with 
fiilltn stones. Beyond U the wall is better preserved. In one place it 
is 3 Ft, 6 ku high and 7 ft. 6 in. thick. The style of the masonry 
resembles that of the citadel. The wall conies to an abrupt stop on the 
side of the ridge not very hr beyond the gateway* Its existence stems 
to show ihat the fortress on the top of the hill only a citadel and 
that there was a lower town on the slope towards the straits. 

[t seems fairly certain that this ancient town on the Mtgafa latino 
must have been Hyria, a place coupled by Homer (//. ii. 496) with 
Atihi. It had once belonged to Thebes but in the days of Strabo it was 
reckoned to TanagUL Strabo tells us (is. p, 4^4) that Hyria was near 
Aolis; and Stephanos Byranrius says (tv. a Ypm) that it was on the 
Euripus. Tliese statements accord perfectly with the position of the 
mins in question for the hill on which they stand rises fmm the shore 
of the Euripus, and at its south-eastern foot is Aulis. Yet Col. Leake 
held that the town on the Mtgafe V<mx& was MycaJessus, ami this view 
reappears in the guide-books of Baedeker and the Jkhmne* h is, how- 
ever, not only in direct contradiction with the statements of Pauraniu 
and Strabo, who Say that Mycalessus was an inland town on the road 
from Thebes to Cholcia, but is wholly irreconcilable with Thucydides's 
account of the military operations in the Peloponnesian war, when 
Mycalessus was surprised and its population massacred by a corps of 
Thracian mercenaries. Thucydides^ account of the affair is briefly this- 
Tlit Athenians, not having money enough !o pay these Thracian tnti' 
cenariesp sent them home by sea under the charge of an Athenian officer 
Distrophes. He was ordered to sail through the Euripus and to do the 
enemy as much harm as he conveniently could by the way. So he first 
landed in the territory of Tanagra and made a hasty foray ; then rc-em- 
harking he sailed along the Euripus to Ghalcis in Euboea But at 
evening he crossed the strait, landed KLs troops In Boeotian territory 
and led them against MyCnkisus. During the night he bivouacked 
unseen at the Hermaeum, distant about 16 furlongs (neatly - miles) 
from -Mycalessus, and ar daybreak he formed the dty. The inhabitant! 
were completely taken by surprise \ for, sap Thucydides iL ibey kept po 
watch and never expected that any one would come so far up from tht 
sea to attack them. 1 * The wall was weak* and In some places rainou*, 
and the gates stood open, for the people felt quite secure. Everything 
that breathed within the walls* including the very cattle and the school 
children who had just assembled in a large school, was put to tire swojd 
by the Thracians. Word of this great disaster reached the Thebans, 
and they hastened to avenge it* Overtaking the Thracians before the 
latter lud. got for fmm the town, they recaptured the booty and pursued 
them down to the Euripus and the sea, where their transports were 
anchored. In the process of cm Ulrica Cion the Thebans slow most of the 
Thracians ■ for the Crew's of the ships* Seeing what was going ™ 
ashore, moored their vessels out of bowshot, and the Thracians for¬ 
tunately could not swim. During the actual retreat the miscreants ha^ 
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tosl few 3 for they kepi; in close order and from lime to time liaised and 
charged the Theban cavalry, who hung on their rear lilt the infantry 
could come up, This narrative implies that My a] casus was at some 
distance (more than 2 mites) from she sea. For (l) the Thracians 
marching- from the shore of the Euripus to attack Mycalessus liaised for 
she night at the liermaeum, which was still about 3 miles dislant 
from the town. (2) The people were wholly unprepared for an attack 
from the side of the sea ; they 11 never expected that any one would 
come so far up front the sea to attack them " ; they kept no watch p their 
gates stood open, {3) The Thracians had to retreat some considerable 
distance from the town before (hey reached the sea, and they did so 
in good order* pressed by the 'rhefam cavalry* Evidently, then, the 
ground between Mycatessus and the sea ivas level enough in allow 
cavalry’ lo act on it* 

Now \% with Go], Leake, we identify the town on Mrgat# Vrntm 
with My colossus* we have to make the folic wing extraordinary assump¬ 
tions, We must suppose that the Myealcssfan* were fully aware of the 
proximity of the enemy \ for the hill of AUgab V$um rises abruptly 
from she shore of the Euripus and commands nn uninterrupted view 
both up and down it The Inhabitants of this place may have seen the 
enemy landing in the territory of Tanagra and pillaging the country a 
few miles to the south: and they must certainly have seen his ships 
sailing past their town in broad daylight in Chalcis, which is in fait view 
of the summit of the hill and not much more than a mile away. Is it 
credible that the inhabitants of Mycalessus, with the enemy** ships 
actually under their eyes about a mile afEJ should have so little dreamed 
nf an attack that they posted na sentinel* and left all their gates open, 
and that even the children were repeating their lessons as usual in 
the school p Such supine carelessness would almost have deserved the 
fearful fate which overtook Mycalessus. Again, if Mycalessus were the 
town on Mtgvlv V$vn# x the Tlursriarts, in order to reach the sea and 
their ships after sacking the town, had nothing to do but to descend die 
steep side of the mountain to the shore, which they could have done 
easily in half an hour. Yet there was time far word of the massacre to 
be carried to Thebe* (more than 16 miles distant as the crow' dies) and 
for the Theban forces 10 hurry op and overtake the Thracians before 
the latter had got to the bottom of the hill ! And we are to suppose 
that the Theban cavalry pursued the enemy down the: steep, nigged, 
rocky mountainside, while the Thracian infantry retreated before them 
in close military formation* occasionally halting and charging the cavalry 
who were riding down lhe break-neck declivity behind them 3 

On the of her band, if, with H, N, Ulrich* and Human, we identify 
Mycalessns with the ruins near Rkition& % Thucydides's narrative is per- 
fcctly intelligible. The towti wtis Out nf sight of the sen and distant 
fully 4 miles from the nearest salt water. From Chalet* the distance is 
about 6 miles. If we suppose that the Thracians landed opposite 
Chalets, they would approach Mycalessus by the high-road which ran* 
and stall runs* from Chalets to Thebes. They landed in the evening* 
marched about 4 mile* along the mad* and hailed far the night at the 
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Hermaeuuv 2 miles from Mycalcssus. They attacked the town at 
daybreak j word reached Thebes (about 1 2 miles distant as the crow 
flics) a fc w hours later j the Theban cavalry came galloping to the 
scene of the massacre ■ overtook the retreating Thracians a mile or two 
along the road lo Chnkis; and followed them all the way to the shore, 
but without making much impression on them, as the Thracians kept in 
close order. It was only when the latter at last reached the shore and 
attempted to get on board their ships that they met the falc they so 
richly merited. 

The site of the Hcrmacum mentioned by Thucydides may have 
been at a point where the road to Chakis leads through a natural pass 
(now 1 called the pass of Attep&eritts) between two peaked heights. 
Here, cm either side of the road, may be seen the remains of a thick 
wall of loose stones mnning at right angles to the road and ascending 
the heights both to ihe left and to the right of ib On the right (east) 
the wad maybe traced os far as the ruined town (probably Hyria) on 
the Mfgalc i-burrt. This wall, part of which was hastily repaired in the 
Greek War of Independency scents to have been Intended to defend the 
frontier of the Theban territory towards Chalets ; and as Hermes is 
associated with boundaries (cp. $L j 3 . 7, viLL 34, 6 P viiL 35. 2) he 
might very well have a sanctuary (flcrmacurn) at the point on the ixnd 
where the wall marked the Theban boundary. The distance of this 
point from the ruins which, with H + N* Ulrichs and Hursian, 1 take to 
be those of Mycahwvus, appear to correspond tolerably with the 
distance (i6 furlong?) of ihe Hermaeum from Mycalessus. 'the Her- 
asaeum mentioned by Livy (xxv. 50) seems to have been n different 
place 1 it wu? on the shore of the Euripus and there was a rcgiilar 
ferry across from it to Kubota. Leake appears to have involved 
himself tn topographical difliedlies from supposing that the Hcrmacum 
of Thucydides and the Hcrmaeum of Livy were the same place. 

Lieutenant (afterwards Admiral) SpniE was of opinion that the 
ancient road from Chakis to Thebes did not* like the present road,, 
go direct by the pass of Atttpk&rite^ but kept close to the coast, 
and made a circuit round the bay of F&t£F‘Jfc& to Aulis; for he found 
the ruts of chariot wheels very distinct ail round the bay of (feimfo 
but this only proves that there was T as we should expect, a coast road 
from Chalcis to Aulas, Delium, and Oraptis. It does not show that the 
high-road from Chalds to Thebes did not follow the direct and natural- 
route by the pass of AntpA^n'/^ 
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19 h 5, In the direction of the sea from, Myeale&aus etc. From 
MyealKSUS Fausantas appears to have pursued his way to the shore of 
the Euripus^ opposite Chalcis; this we may infer from § 6 T where he 
appears, la be speaking of the Euripus proper, *>. of the narrowest pari 
of the channel which divides Euboea from the mainland. He therefore 
continued to follow ihe Hoe of the high-road from Thebes to Chalcis. 
Beyond the mins which we may consider to be those of Mycalcimv the 
rood rises steeply up a ridge of hills connected in the north with Ml 
Kivfia (the ancient Mcssupius), which now' appears on the left. We 
then enter the pass of Anrpkoritts (see above, p. ?o) r Front the summit 
of the pass, now'called Tam&wtri* (‘fortifications') teu Krizi&ti after 
the Creek patriot Kririofts who fortified the pass in i ^29, we obtain a 
beautiful view of the blue winding waters of the Euripus, the town of 
Chalcis on the farther side of the strait, and the mountains of Euboea 
rising behind. The mad now descends rapidly into the maritime plain 
nand skirts the hxy of V&urtv. The plain consists of open com land, 
without trees, and is intersected by low rocks of white marble, covered 
with wild thyme. The slopes qf the lofty and conspicuous Mt. A'fypa t 
which hem the plain in on the north-west^ are also very rocky* Skirt¬ 
ing the shore of the hay on the righ^ w r c pass on the left the low isolated 
rocky hid of AWaAo&i crowned with a fort. In the rails of this foil 
there are some an dent blocks and pieces of marble, probably brought 
from Chalcis ; and on the eastern and southern stapes of the hill there 
are some rows of oblong sinkings cut in the rock, perhaps ancient 
graves. The hill of A'lmrAjAi has sometimes been wrongly identified 
with the ancient Salgancus, It is probably the ninciem Canethu% 
which, in the time of Alexander, the people of Chalds enclosed within 
the fortifications of their city (Strabo, x. p. 447}. Immediately after 
passing this hide hill wc reach the strait and bridge of Chalcis. See 
Leake, Nartham Great* r a. p. 247 H. K. Ulricbs, Rtisan umi 
F&mhuxgwm, 2. p. 33 iff .; L. Koss, iVanderutr^n^ 2. p. 1 tos$. ; Eursian, 
in Barifktt tibtr dia Vtrfiandl. d. Mn. ixekt. GtuIL d, IVisittt, zu 
Lafistgi Thtblog. histoc CL 11 f 1E 59), pp. 119-121 j Guidor/minrsa, 3, 
pv t4 iff r When 1 visited Chalcis in 189g there was no bridge across 
the strait, the old bridge had been taken down and a new one was in 
preparafiocL 

It was no part of the plan of Fausanias to describe Euboea: 
hence, Instead of passing the bridge to Chalds, he turned south on his 
way to AulLi A little before he reached that port he came to the 
sanctuary of My odes dan Dtntetcr T which was on ihe right {here die 
south) of the strait* Hence that sanctuary probably stood somewhere 
on the shore of the spacious circular bay of VmtrAv. That by 1 the 
right 1 of the Euripus Fausanias here meant ‘the south 1 of the strati is 
clear from ix* 5, where 1 the left 1 of the Euripus undoubtedly means 
' north 1 of It. 

H. N. Ulrichs supposed that after quirting Mycatessus, Panamas, 
instead of following the high-road north-east to ChaJds, turned off to ihe 
right (east) by the valley of fikrizvna in the direction of Aulis. About 
half an hour beyond Rtete&x* there is a ruined church on the left of the 
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road, into which some ancient squared blocks have been built. Ulrjehs 
thought that this might he the site of the sanctuary of Dcnteler* See 
his £tiitn urn/ Ftrric&wHjpt f, 2. p. 1 8L This view, it appears to Ttie p 
is decidedly wrong. Fausamas’s words “at this point the Euripus 
separates Euboea from Boeotia" 5 ) seem clearly to refer to the strait 

of Ch.ikis and to imply that he conceives himself standing at the strait 
and facing across it toward Chalds. On his right (to the south) he 
then had the sanctuary of Dcmeter, and farther on in the same direc¬ 
tion (still farther south) he came to Aulis. Pursuing his route south¬ 
ward he afterwards came to Delium and next to Tanagra. Thus the 
sanctuary of Mycatessian Dcmeter was north of Aulij^ pot south of it, 
as Ulrichs suppose*! 

19 . 6. A tills. If we follow for 3 or 4 miles the road which leads 
from the strait of Chalcis southward along the Boeotian coast, We 
come to a small winding nearly landlocked bay or creek at ihe south¬ 
eastern foot of the rugged hill of AfcgaJa ¥pun&. The bay is sheltered 
both on the north and on the south by rocky peninsulas, of which the 
southern is much the higher and attains the height of a small hi!l r 
though the ground which joins it to the mainland is ftaL But in spite 
of the perfect abetter which it affords, the boy is not much used as a 
harbour, since its entrance is diificult. The rocky peninsula which 
protects the bay nn the south divides it from a broader and straighter 
bay. which has a wide and open entrance on the east and a stretch of 
flat land and flat beach at its inner or western end. The smaller 
northern hay is now" called the LitiU V&fAjr / the larger southern bay is 
called the Gmtt Fn/Ay, The latter is the famous Bay of Aults from 
which the Greek fleet soiled for Troy. It was called by the ancienu 
the Bathys Umcn (‘deep harbour’) ta distinguish it from the smaller 
bay on the north {Strabo. ix, p . 403 z Diodorus, jri*. 7 A mi the modem 
name of IWAf is doubtless only a slightly changed form of the ancient 
name. & being always pronounced as v by the modem Greeks. Strabo 
clearly distinguishes between the two bays {ix. p t 403) and says I hat the 
smaller would hold only fifty ships. The scenery of the Bay of Aulis b 
somewhat dull and tame. Vegetation is conspicuously absent, and the 
hills enclosing the hay and the small valley that runs up westward from 
us head are low, bane, and partly rocky. Through the mouth of the 
l*ay 3 however, there is a view eastward across the Euripus to the moun¬ 
tains of Euboea Ihe small town of Aulis would seem to have been 
situated on the peninsula which divides the Bay of Aulis (the Grttif 
Jb%) on the south from the Utth tfr% on the north. For Strabo, 
wlto describes Aulis as ^ a rocky place and a village of the Tanagracans/ 1 
implies that it stood between the two bays (is, p. 403) s and Statius 
describes u as situated on a long rocky ridge jutting out into the sea 
(AM/l 1. 447 m ) In point or fact M. N\ Ulrichs observed the 
foundations of trails and of buildings on rhe bw isthmus of the rocky 
peninsula which divides the two bays. These foundations may have 
been the remains of Aulis, They seem now to have disappeared; at 
least in lS^| ! looked for them in vain* and some shepherds on the 
spot informed me that there were no ancient ruins there. The epithet 
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1 rocky p applied by Homer to Atilit {/&*f t ii 49&J is eminently 
suitable. 

Frrtm the head of the Bay of Aults a small valley* sloping gently 
upwards, runs inland between hills for Something over n mile* It is 
watered by a brook which falls Into the bay. About a mile up the valley 
from the shore is a rained Byzantine chapd of Sl Nicholas {Hagiot 
AV&jjWj)* which is supposed to occupy the site of the temple of Artemis, 
mentioned by Fausanias, where Ipbigenla was led m the altar to be 
sacrificed. The scene* if tt indeed be so, of this famous event in Greek 
legend was somewhat bleak and cheerless as J saw ii under a leaden sky 
on a dull November afternoon. The ruined chapel, with it* fallen dome 
and roofless walls* had a forlorn air, standing solitary in a bare stony 
ploughcd field on the slope of the low hills that enclose the little valley 
on the south. Similar hilts—low* stony and treeless—with higher hills 
rising above them on I he north and west* shut in the valley on all aides 
except the east, where appeared* of a pale blue-green colour under the 
chill November sky* a bit of the bay of Auks* beyond it ihe open 
channel of the Euripus, and still farther off* bathed in a gloomy purple* 
the coast and mountains of Euboea. Bare ploughed fields* with a small 
tree dotted here and there among them* occupied all the bottom of the 
valley* and formed the foreground of the melancholy scene. Vet bare 
fields, stony halts, leaden sky* cold steely sea, and purple mountains 
glooming in the distance, seemed a fitting framework for the rained shrine, 
with its memories of departed glory. Almost the only patch of green 
to relieve (he monotony of brown earth and grey rock was a verd.mt 
market garden some forty or fifty yards to the west of the chapel. 
The garden is watered by a well, not by a spring* and the gardener told 
my dragoman that the nearest spring was distant twenty minutes 1 walk 
to the west. Whether this spring, which 1 did not visit* is the one 
beside which the Greeks sacrificed “under a beauteous plane whence 
sparkling water flowed rr (Homer, //, il 30; w ) p it might he hard to 
decide. I n the chafufd arc sonic pieces of small columns* and built into 
the side! of the inner doorway are two blocks of white marble whi oh 
seemed to me to be ancient. According to one account the temple of 
Anemia was built by Agamemnon {Dionysius, Dticriptio OwhpW, §9 

according to another it was much older than the Trojan war 
(Pliny* AW. kisf. svi. 2 e 7). It was visited by L, Aemihus Pauli os in 
167 B.C,* as we learn from Livy (xlv, 27^ who describes Aulis as a 
harbour distant 3 miles from Chains. If Livy means 10 give ihe dis¬ 
tance by sea* as he seems to do* he 15 nearly right \ the distance by 
land* owing to the great sweep of the Bay of Vourk^ is nearer 4 miles 
than 3. The inscribed pedestal of a statue of a lady named Dlyppiche* 
daughter of 11 agios, who had been priestess of Artemis of Aulis, is pre¬ 
served in (he museum at SHm&tm near Tanagm (C /. G. G* S. 1. 

Na 565). 

See Wh*&CT ± Jeumtf iitfr Grrtft, p, 456 ; Dad well. 7>irr, X p. 154 ; Leake, 
Mftmtrm l p, 261 iy, ; H- N- UIHchi, AVi/mr umf Forjakutiftn. 2_ p, 38 

■W- l b Koia* IFamdcrifitfrH, 3. p. 106 : Vbcher, p. 67? jy, t 

Buriiian* &tn.£r r J. p. rsS ; Baedeker, 1 p. 1S9; 1 p. t w. I visited 

Aults lath November 1895. 
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19 , 6. one of the images carries torches. This image is repre¬ 
sented on coins of Tan Agra of the imperial age {Fig- 3}- On these coins 
Artemis ts figured as a huntress in a terrastylc temple, 
with a spear in her raised right hand and a torch in 
her left ^ on each side of the temple is a palm-tree 
(see |J S) \ and below is a ship with sailor. On one 
of the coins the goddess holds a torch in each hand. 
This may be the more correct Copy of the image. Or 
possibly Fausanias may have mistaken the spear in 
the right hand of the goddess for a second torch. 
fig* j actxhii imhoof-lSiumer nnd Gardner, AW Comm, on 

gopx nr tana,ha p affJ ^ p pj x iii.^v. As Aulis belonged to 

Tanagrci (see § E), it was natural that the temple and image at Auiis 
should appear on coins of Tanagra. 

19. 6. to sacrifice Iphigenia. The sacrifice of Iphigenh, is repre¬ 
sented on a mosaic found at Ampurias (the ancient Km portae) in Cata¬ 
tonia, Hcydemann held tint this mosaic ivas a copy of the f,minus 
picture of Timanthci, as to which see Pliny* AW. Rtif+ stnev* 73; 
Cicero, QrtiJ&r t j«rii r 74 ! Valerius Maximum viii. 1 r* 6, On the mosaic 
Iphigenia is being led to the altar by Ulysses; beside Ulysses, on the 
spectator's right, is Catchas with the knife in hit band* and nest to him 
is MeneUius ; on the other side of the altar Agamemnon is covering his 
face w ith his right hand. Other figures appear in the background. On 
a high column are images of Artemis and Apollo ; and in the top right- 
hand corner Artemis appears holding by die antlers a stag* which U to 
be substituted for Iphigenia. I f this mosaic is a copy of the picture by 
Timanlhes, the artist has introduced an important variation into bis copy 
by representing Agamemnon with his head unmerited. Sec H* Ilcyde- 
mann, s Das Qpfer der Iphigenia,* An'hiU>fogisckc Zeitung^ 17 (\ 369), 
pp. 7-1 o ( with pi. 14. On representations of the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
in ancient art, see O, Jalm, ArtkH&Ugfatb* BeitrOgt^ pi 3.7 S tqq. \ A. S. 
Murray, Handb&vk of Greek Arthowfogy^ pc 390. 

19 . 7- the plane-tree which Homer mentions Sec RiaJ % ii, 307- 

19. ?, sacrificed-male and female animals indiscriminately. 

As to the sex of the victims in Greek sacrifices, see F. Stengel* in 
FUiktistrii fiihrStichtr, 32 { 1 836 ) p pp. 324-331; id ,, Grinko Sakfa^ 
aliertkiiwtr^ | Si, p. toj Jf. 

19 , 7. the bronze threshold of Agamemnon - ? hut Homer 

speaks of a bremre threshold in the palace of Alcinous {£?*/, vil 3 3 and 
89) and in Tartarus (//. viiL 1 5). Cp. Helhig, Z?oj Aemrtiseke Epusp 

P- lit. 

19 , i. la front of the sanctuary grow palm-trees. The temple 
with the palms growing in froui of it is represented on coins of Tanagra- 
See above, note im § 6. There was a grave of palm-trees in Chios, 
beside a temple of Apollo (Strabo, xiv, p. 643). Coins of Tenots 
tarysTus in Euboea* Siphnos^ Ins, Delos, and the Cretan towns Priansus 
and Hicropytna* seem to show that palais grew in these islands in 
antiquity. Cp, note on viii. 4S. 2. Theophrastus speaks of palms in 
Greece* hut says that the dates did not ripen {HitL plant iL 2. B, lit- 
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3. 5). V^iio sajrs that palms produced dates in Syria, but not in Italy 
(ZJf re ii, r, 27).. Pliny is! Is us that dae pjilm& of Judaea were 
famous; that m Italy the tree grew* but vras barren ; and that on the 
coasts of Spain tbe palm produced dates, which, however* did not ripen 
properly (M/. hist. KOI, 3fi) At the present day in]] palms grow in the 
gardens of ChaJeis., ;% few miles from Aulis; and in various parts of 
Greece and the Greek islands the tree attains a height of 40 or 50 
feet ; but it is only in the hot, subtropical plain ofAW^mofa to Mcsscnin 
that the date ripens and seen there it 1* of an inferior quality, Palma 
now grow in the open air in tlie king's garden at Athens, but nowhere 
else in Attica. See Fiedler, Rri*r t * p. 511 sg r ; Helm* Kuilurf/hm^fi 
and /TaaOUr^* p, 316 sq$. ; Neumann und Partsch, rkysihititrAe 
GwgrapAittm GrittAwfaM pp. 4*04(2; PhiUppgrm, /Wli/otj, pp, 
362, 374 (who says that though the date-palm grows in sheltered spots 
an the coast of Mesaenia, the dates do not ripen). 

19, S, Aulis, MycaleBStiB, and Ehn&a* belong to Tanagra. So 
too says Strabo (ix. pp r 403, 404). 

20. l. Belmm, 'Hie site of Delimit was probably near t he abandoned 
v Dttisr* situated on the southern side of a small maritime plain 
about half-way between Aulis and Gropus. The plain or valley is about 
O mik wide at the water-side and narrows from thence to DiUsu which 
he-> inland. Low hills, mostly overgrown wuh fir-woods, enclose the 
valley and separate it from the valley of the Asopus and the district of 
Oropus an the cast. In the plain, close to the beach p is a well of good 
water, almost choked with large stones. Some Large squared blocks 
lie near the well, and there are a few of them at the roofless chapel in 
tire tillage. The way from the valley of Di/isi (Delinm) to Oropus 
skirts the shore at the foot of the hdls, which are overgrown with bushes 
and dwarf firs and rent by many deep beds of torrents, The road runs 
so dose to the beach that when the surf is high the waves wash over It 
and render it impassable, 

'There was a sanctuary of Apollo at IMiutn which was said to have 
been founded from Delos (Strabo, ix, p. 403). The Athenians seised 
and fortified the sanctuary and temple in 424 nc 5 and drew water from 
the neighbouring sacred well (Thucydides, iv* 90 and 97 jy,) The 
sacred well is- probably the one near the shore, for there is no water at 
the village of /MM. The temple was probably near the well, and the 
squared blocks mentioned above may bare been part of iL To a ruined 
chape], hidden among boshes near the shore, PL R Ulrichs saw a small 
Doric capital and other ancient fragments, Livy says (nn r 51) that 
Deli uni was 5 miles from Tanagra and l est than 4 miles from the 
opposite coast of Euboea. These measurements agree very well with 
the situation of Dit/ii. On the other hand, Strabo's statement (ix*. [h 
4&3) that Dctium was 30 furlongs from Aulis docs not apply to the 
situation of Dilisi at all, for Di/m is about double that distance from 
Aulis- Hence scute, following Strabo, have placed Helium al Dram?si f 
n village on The coast about 4 miles from Aults. On the isolated hill 
beside this village there is a ruined mediaeval tower; and large stones 
strewn among the fields on the slope of the ktll went to show that there 
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was ftn ancient settlement here. But the strait at Brtmvd is only 
about a mile and a half bread, which does not answer lo Liv/s state¬ 
ment of the width of the channel at Delmtn, And in other respects. 
IKHri seems to answer better than Dram mi to the situation of Delsuan, 

The exact scene of the bante in which the Athenians were 
defeated by the Boeotians near Detmm in 424 H,C, is uncertain. 
The Athenians had advanced IO furlongs from Delium on their 
way homeward when they were attacked by the Boeotians (Thucy¬ 
dides^. iv. 90 Two roads lead from Diliii to Athens, One goers 

eastward by the shore to Oropus, as already described. The other 
strikes inland (smith ward) up the little valley of Diit.u and joins the 
road from Chalets and AoHs to Athens on the north bank of the Asopits* 
between the modem village* of Stama/a and Syhimimjr U then goes by 
the valley of Aover the pass of Detclea (the modem Tairf) to 
Athens. Tlie former road is so hemmed in between the hills and the 
sea that there is not room for a pitched buttle, such as Thucydides 
describes* between two armies drawn up in order of battle- Moreover 
it is more circuitous than the other road. Probably therefore the battle 
took place on the inland road, somewhat over a mile south of DeHitm. 
IL N, Ulrichs placed the scene of the battle in the narrow plain on the 
left (north) bank of the Asopus* east of the hill of Sfanfafei with Us high 
mediaeval tower. It was over this hill, Ulrichs thinks, that the Boeotians 
marched to attack the Athenians (Thucydides, iv. 93). The plain is 
now well cultivated and dotted with toil oak-trees. On the other (south) 
side of the river nms a range of low ftrclad hills. The road from Dilik 
(Helium) 10 Athens passes over this plain,, and after crossing the AsopuS 
ascends the broad valley of Knkosialmi^ and so on to Decclea and 
Athens. Hut the plain is about 3 miles from Offi** and therefore 
too far from Helium to be the scene of the battle. Moreover Thucydides 
says that both the wings of both the armies were prevented frum engaging 
by the interposition of torrents or watercourses. But there seem to be 
no such obstacles tn the plain where Ulrichs would place the battle \ 
indeed he quite ignores the important statement of Thucydides as to 
the watercourses. On the whole it would seem that the battle was 
fought in the broken and hilly ground about a mile or so to the south u£ 
the modem Dili si. 

2m DudwdJt Teiir, a. p. 155 s Leake, Afrthcrn Gnaw, a, p r 449 rjf. ; 
II. N. UlridiH^ A'ftVff JvritktfX£Tn r 2 . p. 47 ty#. - Wordsworth. AibcW 
“J Attua, pp. 6-9 ; L. Rw, a. p. 105 - Vhcher. £ru tNOTMtfm. 

p. S7JU: Jhitmun, G&fr. r. p. 3tii ; ilanlckifr. 3 p. 1 86; Guilt■/{&»**, 2, p. 5 .y. 
As to the image of Apollo m Delium, see it, til 6 note. 

20 , 1. The people of Tanagra etc. The mins of Tanagra axe 
to be seen on and below an inconspicuous hill about 3 miles south of the 
village of where travellers find quarters for the night, For there 

U no village on the site of the ancient dty, The hill of Tanagra 11 low 
and forms the last spur of the range of Mount Ctrydns (Smu) on the 
east, being divided from that chain only by a slight hollow. To the east 
the hill descends towards the plain* at first as a narrow gently-sloping 
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ridge, and afterwards in a steeper declivity. The slope of the ridge to 
the south is long and gradual ; the slope to the north is shorter and 
much steeper. Along the southern side of the hiSl + at no great distance, 
the Asopus flows eastward in a sharply-marked btit not deep bed, and 
to the cast of the hi El is joined by a small stream, the Lnri t which comes 
from the north. Thus the hill of Tanagm stands in the angle formed by 
the junction of the two streams. The view from the tap of the hill west¬ 
ward is shut in by the near heights of Mount Cerycius; on the other 
three sides it extends over rolling and rather bare plateaus to hilts or tnDim. 
tains in the distance. Beyond the plateau on the north and north-east 
stretches the long line of the mountains of Euboea, affording a glimpse 
of the Euripus at their feec To the east, in the direction of Qrepus, are 
the low wooded hills through which the Asopus finds its way to the sea. 
In this direction appears the village pf Siamutet^ and a little to the south 
of it a low hill crowned by a high conspicuous tower. The plain at the 
foot of these wooded hills is itself wooded—a contrast to the bareness of 
the rest of the plain nearer Tanagra. To the south-east rise the high 
slopes of Mount Fames, wooded hut presenting also some crags of grey 
mckr On the south, beyond the rolling and nearly treeless plateau of 
reddish earth on which the village of UaJunl 35 in sight, appears a chain 
of lower hills, the western prolongation of Mount Farces; while to the 
aouth-west, above the hills from which the Asopus is seen to issue, Mount 
Cithaeron looms target 

Thc line of walls of the ancient city can be traced throughout their 
entire extent. Very little of them, indeed, is above the soil, but their 
position is clearly marked by a raised mound which runs round the site 
and which doubtless conceals portions of them, as well as by many 
separate blocks and by small pieces of wait occurring here and there, 
though seldom rising above the level of the ground. Scanty remains of 
a few square towers, flanking the line of wall* are also to be seen, and 
the sites of many more are indicated by the short mounds which project 
outwards at intervals from the long mound that represents the wall. The 
fortifications start from a tower which occupied the summit of the hill 
and of W’hieh there are some remains- From here one wall descended 
the steeper slope of the hill northwards into the plain, the other wail 
ran eastward along the top of the ridge to its eastern end, where it 
descended north-eastward into the plain and met Ihc firet-menlioncd 
wall p which after making a bend to the westward turned north and then 
east. Thus the city, so £tr as it lay within the walls, occupied the 
summit of the ridge and extended Into the plain to the north and north¬ 
east, but not to the south of the hill. The earning walls are built partly 
of a dark hard stone, partly of a soft light-coloured sandstone. But the 
original wails would seem to have been built of the dark hard stone 
only ; for the remains which are built of this material are thoroughly 
ancient and Greek in style, whereas the sandstone portions of the wall, 
though constructed of well-hewn squared blocks have thin bricks and 
small stones in the crevices. Vet the masonry of these sandstone walls 
seems much too good to be mediaeval- Hence we may conjecture that 
in late imperial times, when Greece began to be overrun with barbarians* 
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the andem waits* which may well have faJkn into decay under ihc buy 
Roman peace, were repaired and eo a great extent rebuilt wish (he light 
sandstone. The best preserved pieces of wail exposed Eo view are on 
the crest of the ridge a few yards east qf ihc summit* and on the steep 
northern slope of the hit! a little below the summit. In the latter place 
the wall is preserved on both faces for a short way and for a varying 
height of several feet Jt is 5 ft, in in. thick, and is 3 ft. 8 in. 
high io two places. But the blocks are in a loose tumbled condition ; 
they me little hewn and hardly fitted together ; Lr? short the masonry is 
rough. The other piece of wall, on the crest of the ridge* is 6 ft, 8 
in. thick and 4 ft, 9 in. high. Its two faces are built of squared 
blocks of sandstone, while the core is constructed of small stones. The 
blocks of the two faces are on the whole well cut, especially those qf 
the outer or sou them face of the walk Higher up the ridge this sand¬ 
stone wall is three courses high ; bricks and small stones are inserted 
in the chinks. Of the towers the best preserved, or rather the least 
destroyed, stands feeing sooth at the eastern end of the ridge* where the 
Sleeper slope begins, Its southern face i* 17 ft. 6 in. braid, and 
one of its sides is at present 17 feet long, but may perhaps have been 
longer originally. The lower is built of squared blocks of ihc dark hard 
stone. One and two courses are standing to a height, at most, of 3 ft. 
9 in. Some of the huge squared blocks of ihc lower have failed 

down beside it. one of iheiu Is 6 feci long. Of the tower at ihc other 
and higher end of the ridge, on the top of the hill, nothing Is visible 
in position except a single course of blocks of the dark hard stone 
forming an angle and hardly appearing above the ground. A tower in 
the north wall, down in the plain, measures about — 5 feet un its northern 
face, the remains consist of a single course and a block or two of a 
second course, all of the dark hard stone. Another tower at an angle 
of the west wall has one and two courses and a single block of a third 
course standing on its southern face; its greatest height is 4 f L 3 
in. Tire distances between the towers are not uniform, but many 
of them am set at intervals of about 30 yards from each other. It is to 
be remembered that the sites of by far the most of the towers are 
marked only by mounds, so that their positions and number are to 
some extent matters or conjecture. In making the circuit of the walls I 
counted thirty-two more or less probable towers. According to I oiling (in 
llnedckcr) the number is between forty and fifty. Of gateways t observed 
no certain or even very probable traces; but in the west wall, some 
bo paces south of its northern ext rent ity, an unusually large mound 
projecting westward may possibly mark the site of a gateway flanked 
with tower*. This is probably the north-west gateway noted by Lolling 
(in Haedeker), who further distinguished I wo other gateways, one on the 
noith.gast and one on the south-east. 

On the top of the hill of Tanagra, a few yards to the cast of and 
below the actual summit, arc the remains of a Urge church about 130 
feet long by G $ feet wide, which were excavated hi 1890. They scarcely rise 
above the ground, but the eastern end of the church, including the apse, 
can be distinguished. The church is supposed 10 occupy the site of the 
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temple of Dionysus mentioned by Pausanias, and within its area are 
orient remains which arc ascribed to that temple, These remains 
consist of ft) a ruw of foundation-stones running east and west in a line 
parallel with the fortification-wall for a Eenph of about 9 paces or so ; 
the material is the same dark bard stone of which tbc original diy^wolls 
wm built; (s) four drums of small fluted columns and a base or a 
small column, Three of the drums are built into the later Tonification* 
wait of sandstone on the ridge* within the precincts of the ruined church; 
the other drum and the base are close to the fortification-™!! but not built 
mto it. Both the base and the drums are made of the same soft light- 
coloured sandstone of which the later fortification-walls are built; this 
sandstone is quite different in appearance and grit from the dark hard 
stone of wbkh the foundations of the temple and the original walls of 
tile city are built. If columns and foundations belonged to the same 
buildmg* it would seem that while the foundations wene constructed of 
the dark hard stone, the upper part of the edifice, or at 0 U events the 
columns, were of the light sandstone. The entablature may perhaps 
have been of the dark stone, for outside of the church I saw a block of 
a cornice of that material with dentils cut in II The columns were of 
the ionic order ; for the flutes are blunt, arid in the small museum at 
Sdrima/an I observed two Ionic capitals which corresponded in material 
and dimensions with the columns at Tanagra, and had doubtless been 
brought (ram i|_ The diameter of these two capitals, without the 
volutes, is 21 inches. This is the diameter of one of the three drums 
built bio the fortificatiun'wall at Tanagra, and also of the column which 
sprang from the existing base. The base itself is about 27 inches in 
diameter, and the diameter of the two other drums built inlo the 
fortification w^all is 18 inches. Within the area of the church on the Mil 
of Tuugd an: some remains of a plain inosaic pavement, but whether 
this pavement belonged to the temple or to the church which replaced 
it 1 could not say. 

Xoi many yards to the north-east of the church is the site of the 
theatre — a great semicircular hollow scooped out of the northern side of 
the ridge and facing north-east. To judge from the size of the hollow, 
the theatre mu-,1 have been large, A trench has been dug through the 
middle of the auditorium and continued through the orchestra ; but not 
a single Stone of the theatre* SO far as 1 observed,, had been brought to 
hght by it. When Leake visited Tanngra at the beginning of the 
century a part of the masonry which supported the two ends of the 
auditorium remained, but it seems to have since disappeared. Uake 
estimated the diameter of the theatre at between joe and 400 feeL On 
a terrace below the temple, to the north-east of it, he saw ■- the well- 
constructed foundations of a public building, formed of marble of a veiy 
dark colour, with a green cast. 1 ' Lastly, on (he flit ground outside the 
north wall of the dty Shore is a platform covered with broken pieces of 
the light coloured sandstone and exhibiting on its northern edge she 
remains of a foundation-wall about 9 paces long buils for the most 
part of squared blocks of the dark hard stone, but also in part of the 
lighl sandstone. These foundations run parallel to the city-wall, but 
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their distance from it (about to yards or soj Is to* great to allow as to 
suppose that they belonged to a projecting tower. It may be conjectured 
that a temple, afterwards replaced by a chapel, occupied this platform, 
and that the foundation* belonged to it. 

The situation of Tanagra h advantageous and pleasing A rich 
champaign country of fertile plains and low wooded hills stretches east¬ 
ward to the liubocan strait, in agreeable contrast 10 the bare tiioftoto- 
nous plains of north-eastern and central Bocotia. The valley of the 
Asopus between Tanagra and the sea is particularly charming. The 
road leads, now through fields of maize watered by runnels and dotted 
with olive-lrccs* now over gently swelling heights shaded by oaks and 
firs. Between the villages of Simttalts {or /ma 9 as it is also called) 
and SjA&rnttt{> the valley contracts into a narrow dale* hemmed in on 
either side by hills thickly clothed with fir-woods. At Syfamine, a 
village with several mediaeval eh arches, picturesquely situated at the 
foot of a reddish hill, the valley expands into the level but Still well- 
wooded plain of Orapus. 

The aspect of the country seems to have changed very little since 
antiquity: for that lively traveller who passes under the name of 
Dicaearclius describe* the route from Oropos to Tanngra a? leading 
through a district planted with olives and wooded, adding that the 
whole road was perfectly safe from robbers. This East remark has 
certainly not always been true of the road in modern times* As late 
as the year t£go I was offered a military escort at Oropus. The same 
traveller thus describes Tanngm, as it was in the third century B.C. 
“The city stands in a high and rugged situation* and has a white 
argillaceous appearance. The houses arc handsomely adorned with 
porticoes and encaustic paintings. The country does not abound in 
corn, but its wine is the best in BoeutU. The people are blest with 
substance; but simple in their way of life; they are all farmers, not 
manufacturers. They are strict to observe justice, honour* and 
hospitality. They give freely of their goods to their needy fellow- 
townsmen and to tramps (rotr oTC 4 ^tnrAavi]rmie twv um^^riN^i i )i 
for they are utter strangers to meanness and cheeseparing. It is she 
safest city fn all Boeotin for a stranger to dwell in - because the in¬ 
dependent and industrious habits of the people beget a blunt, down¬ 
right contempt for roguery. For in this city I observed none of those 
avaricious propensities which are generally the source of the greatest 
crimes. For where men have enough to live upon, there is no such 
thing as a craving after lucre. Among such men, therefore, roguery 
can hardly exist" See Ditaeurchus [rather Heraclides], Itesgrifitf* 
GnsttiiLT, i. 5, {Fmg. Hist. Gnurt. ed_ Muller, 2, p. 356; Gsogr* 

&fiM* cd. Muller* 1. p. 101 sq.) In Strabo 1 * lime Tanugra and 'fhcsptae 
were the only cities of any sire in Boeotia ; the rest, he says* w^cre 
mere ruins and names (Strabo, ix. pp, 403,, 4 to). 

tie* Dodwcll, T&tir y z. [i< 556; Leake, AirfW Gruff, 2 , p. 454 iff- \ 
Ch. Wordsworth, Atkfm and Aitim* pp, 10-164 H, N. Ulriehi, Jfr&n and 
Ftrtck*n$YH, 2. p. iff. j Welckcr, 7 btfrfw 4 , 2. p. 99 ^,/ r; L. Kmi r Wamffr* 
ijtiivrt, i T p, 109 ff r * Eurdan, in BtruAit ufar die vkrh^ndL d, h?n r ukfa. Gtuii- 
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Of recent years great numbers of ancient graves have beta excavated 
in the neighbourhood of FanagrtL. These graves line the various? pallia 
leading front Tnnagra for miles. To ride alone one of these paths 
nowadays with ilic open and empty graves gaping on tidier hand is 
like :m anticipation of the Resurrect Lon Day, Two great cemeteries 
have also been discovered One of them is on the low ridge to the 
east of Tanagm, just across the Lari stream, The other, called the 
necropolis of Eah\ is in the plain to the northwest of Tanagra. One 
particularly fine lomb + which had been excavated not long before my 
visit to Tnrwgm in November 1^95, deserve* a brief notice. It is 
fiminted near the northern foot of Mount Cerydus, about half an hour's 
ride to the west of Tanagm. A staircase leads down into the sepulchral 
chamber which is about 3 1 feet square and is vaulted over with a 

roof constructed on the true principle of the arch. The whole tomb, 

including the walls and roof of the chamber and the walls of the 
staircase, is finely constructed of the most regular masonry, the blocks 
being large, squared, smoothed, and laid in horizontal courses, The 
height of the courses is uniformly about tH inches, A projecting 
lodge runs all round under the spring of the vault. The stone door of 
tlie tomb is preserved in the museum at Shmuhiri, It is a double 

folding door, and across it are wrought in relief imitations of iron 

bands studded with lai^e miibheads. In [he tomb there are places 
for three corpse^ one at the back, and one at each of the sides. 

Of the objects found in the graves at Tanugra the most famous are 
the graceful and often extremely beautiful statuettes of painted terra- 
rnttu, which have been discovered in immense quantities and are now 
scattered over the museums uf Europe, h deserves to be noted that 
these pretty statuettes arc almost always found broken in a purposeful 
manner, the head beipg generally tnrn off and lying by itself. And 
they are u> often found in the earth over and beside the grave us in the 
grave itself Hence tt has been suggested that while the grave wa* 
being filled in, the friends of the deceased *Eood Inside it wish these 
figures in their hands, which they first broke and then threw down 
into the hole; and, this custom, it has been conjectured, may have 
been a substitute for an older custom of sacrificing human victims at 
the tomb, the breaking of she images taking the place of the earlier 
slaughter. 


See Aftpaiar, 9 {t££oh P* 4S-S r/tf. I MpoatiaA tw ‘EiwipiaT, 

P 1 W • *^ r * ■®> a P p- -bj Jy. ! P *4 ' 

im + w, J4 jp w 45 if" 56 ttf, IO^ idO, 13s : P*aeHeker t a p. *j$ + 
jpaunf f x p, & ; A. S, Murray, /WiWf vf Grttk Araba&fqgy t p, 310 ryy, ; I' r 
UanSntr, Aew tkfifiert in 6’W hittarj, p. 354 Kut imefiptluni fhtfnd al 
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the museum at Skmafnri in Kovember 189J 1 copied thirty >maiS itucrtp! intis 
jmfriiy n!tiiM i <i oft [Wrtl»ton^J which the custodian Enid foe hml no* yd been 
publish* L. of ikm was of any import anoe# OfW uf them was BIQN 

[Uif giXH '): another was AS|HJ^(nj 2 |*of Athena"). The tcrrwttrtEui are 
noticed in I he Gaztftf for the yean iS^lSSt), iSS,? ; fiifMffiJ 

Jr// 1 /ftsfifu(ei r jKt^, pjv 1JO-IJ7 Ct>. also E. Ctwliu% F 1 Awei Giebelgruppce 
rlja TanagiV «. hitim, A(?h*wdL */. £ A, U'iistn. zn fkrtin ¥ 

l 3 ^ F tiji. 37-51 ; EL Falifkiy% " Em bcinalles (lob a us Tanngra,’ AfittktiL 2. 
vnk. ImtL tH AfU# f 10 {1885}* pp, 158164 ; Janvol, N Tcrfd ctffld ardttfaws de 
TaoagfV Putt*fiu dt Crrr. jkt/ttn. 14 (tSoa) F pp, *34-223 ; CoL Jjkne Foa, in 
/airejwr/ cfM/ 6 (i®77) f pp. 310*116, On an archaic 

>epukhral relief fraind at tanagra and now in I he National MiawinUt Al hen^ 
which repfesenL*! two beKfdlctt naked men, named CiiylUftand De-rmis, Standing 
side by side wiEh their anrw traind each ntheff, Set Mitth/ii. rf« nrvA, Inst, in AtAm, 
J (TSySj, p, ]i 1 ryy, - uai/Nt 4 \ jKySi, p, e6o j,-.y, ; FricdtraCh** 

\Vullcts, No. 44 ; Cuwadiaa, |>rra tcu litbjwi jj pi <rf £w, No. 56 ; 

Collignon, Zfu A As {a l r p. 193 

20. I. their founder was Foemander. Before the tame of Poetnan- 
der* it is said, the people of the land lived in villages; he built the dty 
and called it Pocmandra, employing ns his architect one Polyerkhu^ 
The old name of the district* we are told, Was Pocmandris* Literally 4 tllfi 
pastoral Land/ Tietses says that I he oxen nf Tanagra were very fine i 
but this may be merely an inference from (he name. See Plutarch* 
Qt/iitrf- Grate* 37 : Strabo, ix, p. 404 ; T»tses, StAoL on Lytopkran^ 
326; Stcphanus Bjiantius, j.?: Trmi ypa; EtjmoL 3fagn* t j.tx PiipvpOf 
p. 22S s$. la two metrical epitaphs uf Roman times, found at Tanagni* 
1he Land and people of Taoagra are spoken of poetically as the hold and 
race of Ptsemsnder {C /, G, G+ S. i + Nos, §8o, 581 1 Kaibel, Eft/gnim- 
uinM ( 7 fwc*j p No. 405), Poemandefs head appears on a coin of 
Tanagra (lmhcx.f-Hli.mcr and Gardner, AW;. Comm, on Pun*, p, \ 13). 

20 . 2, Orati In the line of Homer quuied by Pau&mias (//. Li. 
498) Grata occur* as [he name of a Boeotian city. Ancient writer* 
differed as to its i den creation, The people of T^magm, as we learn 
from Pausnoites, identified Graea with (heir own city, Aristotle* cited 
by Stephanus UynntLus (j.v. 'fljKtfird*} and by Eustathius {on Homer* 
//. iL 49 S) says that Grata was Orapos. According to others it was a 
seaside place lit the district of Oropus, opposite Erctria (Stephanos 
R^amius* Ac.) According m Strabo {ax. p. 404} Graca n-as the plnre 
near Oropus where was the famous siinctttcuy r pf Amphiaraos. Thucy¬ 
dides says (ii. 23 ) that in 431 ac the Peloponnesian invader?, reErent¬ 
ing from Attica into Rgcoecl, marched post Grcipus and in doing *0 
laid waste 14 what is called the Peraean district yijv rip IX™iki^r 
xaXoe/4<nji j ) which is in the possession of the Ompians. ir In this passage 
of Thucydides some scholars would read Ppai^ for Ilr/hiik^t* which 
is the reading of the MSS, If this conjecture is correct, it follows 
that the Gib can district was near Oropus. See H, N. U Erichs, JUrtsett 
urn/ f&rstkvxg*^ 2, p. 61 sqy. : U. von Wlnmowiti MdUendorfi; 'Oropos 
und die Cracr/ lUrmis f 21 (iS 36 ) k pp, pt-j 1 5. 

20. 3. Orion. Orion seems to have been the Greek counterpart of 
the Wild Huntsman of northern mythology. See Grimm* Dm/hA* 
AfyrAfftyf * T f 3 - p- I Sim rock, /W/rc ^e Mythologies p, E96 
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m- \ Kuhn, WtTtjaiuthe Sagen, Gthmuete umt Jfdsvhm, 2. p. 6 m ,; 

.iring-Gould, ktittnd: ,[ S StrtUi and Sagas, p. 199 jgq. He is very 
seldom represented on existing monuments of ancient an. In ,1 
manuscript of 1 TtoHat* of -Wander there is a painthsgof OHon 
suinpmK the crooked staff called a tagohofon (‘haltin'), which 
,n appearance resembles a Wiereng. Under hi* f«, ls \ w, 

,*■*"££ tD lb<f lhai 0fion ttQS >>J- a scorpion's 

hue (*Vicatider, Thrr. 13 #/</, ; Lucan. Mars. ix, 833 sag.) See Fr 

Lcnormant, m Gmtfft areh^oisgtpu, t (1875), p, raj t?., with plate 
33 - 

.1 Kcml,t Csrycius, If we take literally Fausanias’s statement 

J a * 1 t-,, ln Taji agra, 1 hit mountain can only Ik- the summit 

of the hill on tv-inch Tfljwgm was hnilt, itm more probably we should 
apply the name to the chain of hills which extends westward from 
limagrynd of which the hill of Tttnagm is in fact the termination. 
See Uake, Mnfem Owr, 1. p. 459 *f. ; H. N. Ulrichs, Rstor* und 
Ferxkungttt, 3. p, 70; Uursinn, Gttgr. i, p, jj 2 . 

SO. j, a place called Felus. Polos (niA^-) in Greek often signi- 
fics (lie firmament or celestial sphere. See note on vi. ro* 8. In the 
present passage Prof, LMmm interprets it to mean "a rounded hill, 
lop, comparing ilesychitis, t,\>. trtitas, who says that the w ord some- 
times meant ‘a rounded top' {two* xiwWAfe), On Prof, 

ftiaasss view the story which connected Atlas with this place near 
Unugra anna from the mistake of understanding the name Polus 
(woAw) tn ,t» ordinary sense of < the celestial sphere. 1 .See E, Manat. 
Antftn (Deriin, 1893), p, 133 jy. 

SO, J. as Homar has said of him etc. See Ot/ytuy, L 13.54. 

.... 20 - > tt * Ima «* -Hie Triton, On three coins of Tanagm 

. ig- 4) of the time of the Antonines and Commudus, the vouthful 
Dionysus ts represented standing under a roof, 
which is supported by two male statues (At!antes) 
on pjllani; the god wears the fawn-skin and boots, 
and he holds the thyrsus and a goblet (hut- 
tfhtfflt) 1 below is a Triton swimming to the left, 
but looking back- E, Curtms argued that the 
Dionysus on these coins was a copy of the 
imuge hy Calami 5, and that the Triton on the 
coins was a copy of the Triton seen by* Puusanlas 
in the same temple, which was, in Curt ins's ^ t-w^nmistsi 
opinion, a work of art separate from the image *«*«.««» 

of Dionysus, -See ArehdnfogiseAe ZtituMg, 41 ft IBs), no. 3qi.-eS 
But Mr. F. Welters afterwards showed that the type uf Dionysus 
on she coins is certainly not earlier than the time of Phidias 
and cannot represent a work of Calamis, who was 1 predecessor of 
t hidias, and whose style was more archaic than that of the Dionysus 

<*» "«« ™» v - SJ- 5)- Further, u Mr, Walters points 
miL the manner in which Pausanias speaks t»rthc Triton seems to prove 
that u was not an image, hut 3 real Triton or what was exhibited as 
such, for in the next chapter Pausanias says that lie saw another 
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Triton at Rome, describes the nppcnatlCC nf the supposed creature, 
and then gives a list of nth tar strange animals, That the Triton at 
Tm Agra was professedly a red animal embalmed or siuffieri, appeal* 
from a statement ofDennostraiuSj re|M>rtcd by Aelkn (Ab/. amm- vns. 21), 
that he had seen at Taitagra an embalmed or pickled Triton ( T n>\rr* 
Tprtum) i the creature, according to pemoslratus, rosembled the 
pictures and images of Tritons except that the head was decayed with 
time and no longer distinct or recognisable; and when he touched it, 
some hard rough scales fell oE A Roman senator, in the presence of 
Petpostmtus, look a piece of the litasd* skin and burned U as an 
experiment 1 it emitted a fetid odour; but the spectators could not 
deride from the smell whether the creature was a sen or a [and aniin.il 
From PcmosEmtus s description and Fausama^s ±wry (g 5) it would 
seem that the Triton of Tanngta was headless. \Miat was showm a 
THeoti may hare Ijcen either a real sca-bcast of some sort or tin effigy 
made op by the priests. Had U been merely an effigy, it would prob¬ 
ably have been complete, since it is just ns easy to make a false head 
a*, a false tail The fact that the creature was headless seems co 
show that it was a real marine animal which the priests palmed off 
upon the credulous ns a Tri ton. As the popular idea of a Triton was 
a fish with a man's head, it became necessary before exhibiting a real 
fish as a Triton, to cu! off its head or at least to mangle it past all 
recognition, and then to Invent some story to account for the mutilation. 
This is what see ms to have been done. It k not surprising, however, 
that on the coins of the city the creature should appear with its head 
complete. The people of Tanagra were doubtless proud of their Triton, 
which probably drew sightseers from afar; and in putting him on their 
coin* as it badge of their city they naturally represented him + not in the 
mauled ami mangled condition which the exigencies of natural history 
unfortunately rendered necessary, but in all his glory, with n human 
head and a fish's mil. 

Mr, Wernicke has suggested that the Triton may have been the old 
local god ofTanagni, who was afterwards ousted by Dionysus, atid thuL 
the change of worship may have been embodied in the legend that die 
younger god had knocked his predecessor on the head. Amongst the 
terra-cotta statuettes of Tanagra there is one representing a very rude 
idol w ith two Tritons painted on its breast; the Tritons are back (o 
back, they have human heads and arms and the tails of fishes, and their 
attitude is not unlike that of the Triton on the coins, Mr. Wernicke 
sees in this statuette evidence of an ancient worship of Triton at 
Tanagm. 

See K CIuniMh] “Dionj-wH vrm Kalunu/ Zf*fwi? r 41 

piw ^ Pr Waiters, L Ber TriEon von Tanapni/ ik 43 (i£lv) p pp. a6j-.?65 : 

nnWjf-blunter and Gardner, C§mm* m raftr, p. 114, with pi. X m viii. i 

Kalkmnrrn, Patiiitnm dwr p, a$ iy + : K* Wtfnickt, "Her Triton von 

Taiagia/_/^erfwr 4 d/j unr^y*%. jW. 2 (iSSjhpp 114-11$ *J, Escher, Tri/m 

tttni j forth /FfntkUt, p. 40 rr/,; F. R, Dressier, JVil <n mid ift* 

TriflfHfM, p. 14 jy* the sllttttftc wiill ibc two Tril«a m i;* liraji is rqarrented 
in Fleutcyi work, !jj jh£Urs*Hi mni§pm de tern tmit dtt *t fuss* dn Lfrvrrt, 
Pi- l"’ 
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The Tricon at Tunagra seems 10 have been monstrously fat and 
bloated. See Aihonacus, xiL p, 351 a (where Meineke wrongly printed 
Kyrri instead of : cp. KatbcPs edition); He&ychius, sre. Tavny/HiiW 
^irrfh From Hesyebius (/.£.) ii appear-, chat Ephorus fell into the same 
mistake ns Meineke,. namely chat of supposing the if/os of Tanaym In 
be a fm man of that name instead of a fat fish. 

20 , 4- wont down to the sea to be purified. In ceremonial puri¬ 
fications a special cleansing virtue was attributed to sea-water. Persons 
who were being purified for homicide washed their garments in twice 
seven wave* {Suidaa, x+r. osfc wirta Kvpa.Tt*v)> In Ceos on the day 
after a funeral the house was sprinkled with sea-water (Rodil* /. O- A- 
No. 395* I. 14 ry. ; Dittenbnrger, Syliogr ftucr* Grate. So. 468; Cnucr, 
DtUtim Irtsir. Gft Ncp. 130: the reading is, however, uncertain; 
Koehler would supply ^oA[Aom r ]4 instead of fikiAfAcurij]*). In Cos the 
priest purified himself with Sea-water (Fa ton and Hicks, The ittteriftiem 
tf Ca r, Xu. 36 ; Jcunwl of Hdknk Studies 9 (iSES), p. 329)- The 
initialed al Eleusi$ perhaps bathed in the sen or in the salt pools called 
Rhlli. See Aug. Mommsen, Neorhdogit^ p. 24JL Instead of sea-water,, 
a mist 1.1 re of salt and water was Sometimes used in ceremonial purifica¬ 
tions (Theocritus, xslv. 96 xp.) Cp. Trctres, Se/rd, eft LytvpJtrOHy 135, 

2 D, 4. th* women prayed to Dionysus etc There are various 
indications of a mythological connexion between Dionysus and the sea 
or water in general. At Smyrna in the month Antheiterion a ship wu 
curried in precession le the market-place* the priest of Dionysus sitting 
in it and pretending to steer if (Phi tost runs, Vif. Sophist. i. 25, 1 : 
Aristides, Or. xxii. vol. 1. p. 440, cd. Dindorfig The Argives summaned 
Dionysus from the water with the blast of trumpets. See ii 3?, 5 note 
When his train of bacchanals was attacked by Lycurgus, Dionysus is 
said to have plunged into the tin, where he was received by Thetis 
(Homer* JL vi. 135 On a gold plate found in Syria the young 

Dionysus is represented walking on she waves (Gnxeffr ntxAM^gifuty 1 
(*® 7 S)k pl- -> with D* Witte's remarks, p. 5 -rgg,) 

21. 1. The appearance of the Tritons in this etc. In ancient 

works of art the Tritons are generally represented with the heads, arms, 
and upper bodies of men, but witli the tails of fishes from she waist dow^ 
ward. See hi O, Muller, Hendbuek dtr A rehuete^ tier g 403. 

Pausanias describes them with nothing human but the nose. The pre¬ 
tended specimens which he saw at Tanagia, and Rome would seem to 
have differed considerably from the popular idea of a Triton- The con¬ 
ception of Triton a$ a deity half-fish half-man may have been borrowed 
by the Greeks from (he Semites. The goddess Derceln wa* repre¬ 
sented in Phoenicia as a woman to the waist* but as a fish from the 
mist downward (Lucian* Ik dm Syria, i 4; ; and Pagan* the Philistine 
god, seems to have been similarly conceived as half-fish, half-man. See 
Movers* Dk Fkeenitiir^ t. p. 09 ; Winer* StdkcAfS Kmki'brttr* 

kit-/j r j r T4 * pagon/ Cp. Esc her* Triton* p, 1 to ; Dressier, Triton 
tftrd dk TtiteMffj t p, 1 J Xear Fhigalia in Arcadia there was a 

Curious image in the shape of a mermaid (Paus. viii, 41 - &)■ 

21+ 2, rlriuoe0r0.se s. The rhinoceros was known to the Assyrians 
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for on the obelisk of Salmanaiar, found at Nineveh, it Is represented in 
company with tho Indian elephant and the double-humped camel of 
Bactria- Its union on this monument with these Asiatic animal? appear* 
to show that the Assyrians derived rhtlr knowledge of the rhinoceros 
from Asia rather than from Africa, See Fermi ct Chipiet, Hi stair* dt 
r&rf deftis rAnU$ttit/ t 2. pp F 564, ^77, note 5, The rhinoceros 

seems 

first to have been exhibited in Rome by Fompey (FJiny, AW. hit rik 
71 > From the name 1 Ethiopic btiH s which Pausanias applies to the 
amtriid it appears that he is describing the African rhinoceros, which 
has, as he says, two boms on its snout, The species known a* she 
Indian rhinoceros, now found in Nepaut, Butnn, and Assam, has only 
one horn. But two-homed species arc also found in various parts of 
bastern Asia (Assam, Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java* etc) 
S** EncydapyiAiim BwiUmnk^ 9th *d, ankle * Rhinoceros/ voL 20 r 
pp. 5 - J J Mi ny and A elnin describe the one-horned Indiim rhino¬ 

ceros, and they distinguish it from the Ethiopic bud; their descriptions 
of tliis last animal arc fabulous (Aeliao, Ayr/. nmm*. tviL 44 ^ ; Pliny, 
jVut hit viit. 71 And 74). 

21 . 3. the elk. L'p, v, li. a. Caesar described the cLk as one of 
the wild animal* which roamed the great Hercynian forest of Germany,. 
He *ays that it resembled a goat, but ma$ tome what larger ; that its 
horns were short and that it had no joints in its legs ; hence if it fell 
dow ei, it could not get up again. So it slept leaning against a tree. The 
h li mtrs noted the trees against which the elk was in the habit of lean¬ 
ing and undermined or cut them half through; so that when the Ixeast 
leJined against one of these trees, the tree and the dfc fell down together 
and the animal was captured 2 See Caesar, BM (Jat/ m vL 27. Pliny 
affirms (A -'at. hist, viiL 39) that the etk was like a heifer, but with longer 
cap. Andla longer neck; and he says tlm in Scandinavia there was an 
ammsil like it called ihe mrJA> ( about which he tell* the same fable that 
Laeiar tells about the elk. Erasmus Stella describes the elk a* exi^t^ 
mg m Prussia in she early part □£ the sixteenth century ('Dc llora&siac 
amdqutLttibui/ m Wmirn Grfo* #1 tgftomm m ittwfarvm vtttri&tij 
iwatgititemm (Pans, *532), p. 507 [wrongly numbered 497] jy.) 
ihe elk or moose deer still range* over the whole of Northern 
Europe and Asia as Ihr south as East Pnisstn, the Caucasus, and North 
China. It was'once common in the forests of Germany and France, 
and ls still found in some parts of Norway and Sweden, where it i* 
stnctly protected. Pnusansas/s description of the appearance and habits 
of the animal 15 not so very wide of the mark. For the dk is the largest 
t) a Lie deer tribe (CrrtkLu) f and is 14 * shy and timorous creature 
fieeing at tile sight of man, ' See 9th oh 

article < Deer/ vol. 7, p, 54. The Irish elk was Et huge creature, with 
cnoirnous branching anil** A fine skeleton of one of them Li pre¬ 
served m the Natural History Museum of Queen's College, Cork. 

21 . 4, Cfceiiiifct -mentions a beast- called mart ichors^ 

Ihe word wkirtirimw is ihe Persian mxrd^Lvra, ‘mangier 1 (Liddell 

and bcoti, ortek Le.yicm f Cteaiiufe description of 

tins fabukmi aminnl is reported more or less fully by Fhotius 
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p- 45 J 1 Rekkerj, Aristotle (Mr/, im/at. ii. i , p. 501 a 15 

W*« cd - Neither), Adian (Mtf. ani'm iv. zi) r Ptiaiy {Wif. fair nil. 
7 &)> and Philo 5 lmtU 5 ( Vti. Apcifan. in. 45). All these writers treat 
Ctc^ias's statement with kid re ar Ecss incredulity. Adinn'a account of the 
monster 19 the fullest. Cp, CEesias* cd. Bahr, p. 280 

21 . 6. winged: snakes — a scorpion that had wings, Mega- 

sihenes stated that there were winged snakes ami winged scorpions in 
India (Strabo, xv P p. 703 ; Aeli;m h rtnim . xvi 41)* Herodolus 

mentions a story that every year in the spring winded snakes came 
dying frum Arabia to Egypt, but were met in a certain pass by ibises, 
which destroyed them. The bones of the serpents were shown to 
Herodotus in the pass ? the place was in Arabia, opposite the city of 
Unto. He describe* the wings of these serpents as feather]*** and 
resembling the wings of bats. See Herodotus, iL 75 jp, with tine 
notes in Rawlihson 1 * translation and Wiedemann 1 * edition. Pammenes 
stated that there were winged scorpions in Egypt (Aelian, AW. anim, xvi. 
4 i), and other writers speak of them as existing in other parts of Africa. 
See Strabo, rrii r p. d Jo; Pliny, Afarf. JfcfrA xi. B9; Lucian, Dr ttips- 
mtifotJi 2 - 

22 . r- Hermes the Eambflarer, On two coins of Tanagra ( Fig. 5) 

Hermes is represented erect, faring the spectator and carrying a mm on 
his shoutdersr *‘One arm of the god passes round the 
forefeet and one rotund the hind-feet of the ram ; on one 
coin the hands seem to meet an the breast as in the un¬ 
known Athenian statue of Hermes carrying a bull [see 
below j, on the other coin one hand seems to be higher 
than the other. The pose of the god is stiff and his legs 
rigid: he is naked. He is also beardless* but whether 
his feet are winged, the scale of the coin makes it im- tui kam 

possible to say" (Imhoof- Blunter and Gardner! r^n or T ^‘ 

Cewm, Vft Fans, p. 1 16, with pi X xi. xii,) bee also 

Muller- Wiesder, Den&matir, 3, pi sxix. No. ,324 a; 

Ruschcris Lr.n'iw/, t P p. ajgG * Coltignon, Nisi. dt /tt Settlfiftar 
gTY(pNf t r. p, 399 ip. There can be little doubt that this Hermes on 
the coin* reproduces the type of C&lamis's statue of Hermes the Ram- 
bcaief. 

The archaic stiffness of the Herat** on the coins agrees very well 
with what we know of the style of this early master (see note on 
v- 25- 5}* Other supposed copies of Calami*'* statue are as follows :— 

(1) Two terra-cotta statuettes of Tanagra which represent Hermes 
carrying a ram on his shoulder* : he wears the conical Boeotian cap cm 
his head and a garment (the Mstmjt} thrown over bis shoulders and 
hanging down in front on each side. See GoMttti ttrrkMigifWf, 4 
(1878), p. iol But the Hermes of the coins, which is doubtless the 
most faithful copy of the statue, wcara neither the cap nor the garment. 

(2) A terra-cotta statuette from Gcla in Sicily* now in the British 
Museum, It rcsembEe* the Hermes of the coins, except that El has the 
Mamys hanging below the arms on each side. See GuMs fo tfe Sctcnd 
FW Rmm % British Afusmm, pi. iL (187®), p. 18, No. 144 ; Gustfft 
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artk&fogiqut, 4 p. 163 j A + Murray, //mt 0/ ■Sen*//- 

fora , 11 I. p, 1:34, 

(3) A small marble statue in the Pembroke Collection, at Wilton 
Houser Salisbury. h represents Htnnqs standing with a ram on his 
shoulders ; he holds Its forefeel in his right hand* its hind-feet m his left. 
This statue differ* from I he coins i n representing H ermes as bearded 
and wearing the cktamys. See MuHcr-Wicscki 1 , DimkmMtr t 2. pi axhe. 
Non 334 ; Qvcrbeck, G/jcA. d grUck, Phufi&p 1. p. 17 fig. 75* 

(4) A relief on a small nltnr In Athens, It represents Hermes in 

profile with a ram an hi* shoulders and holding its feet In his hands. 
It differs from the coins in representing the god as bearded nod wearing 
the . kfxmys over his left arm. See Amm/i frntifm u, 41 ([869), 
pp. 353-363. with Tav. d'agg, I P K p Qverbeck, Gtsdt r d.grivk. TtastfA * 
* L F- f >H'» 7 6 71 ^ Lucy M. Mitchell., Hist. oj andtnt Sculpture. p_ 

389 ; Collignon, Hut. di hi S&ilpturt grtequt^ t. p. 400 sy. 

It seems certain that Calamis did not create the type of the Ram- 
bearing Hermes; for we find the idea of a god or man bearing on 
animal on his shoulders embodied in works of art which arc probably 
older than the time of Calami*. 

(x} The best known of these is the so-called Calf-bearing Hemes, 
which was found on the Acropolis of Athens, This is a statue of 
Hymcttian marble representing a bearded man carrying a calf oil 
his shoulders ; lie wears a tight-fitting garment (apparently meant to 
resemble soft leather) which covers his upper arms and his sides. The 
style of the statue is stiff and archaic; the inscription seems to show 
thas it belong* to the first half of the abeth century t).c. p hence that it 
is about a century older than the time of Calamk See A. Come, 
Kalbtragcndcr Hermes/ , j f refaiofagistk? Eeitung f 1864, pp. 169-173. 
wHth pi cbiKvii. ; Ovcrbcck, Gtitd d grietk Ptmfik,' t. p. 187 */. E 
A, 5, Murray, Hist. 0/Greek Sculpture? 1. p, 164 jy. ; Coltignon, Hiit 
*te hi Sculpture. greepte^ t. p, 215 s^. 

(3) On a scarab, supposed to be of Phoenician manufactiiie, the 
jjod lies is represented carryring on his shoulders a lion, See Peirot et 
ChsptK, Mrlotredt /W dim Pantifmt^ 3. p, 423* %. 395. 

(3) A Phoenician statuette made of calcareous stone represents a 
man in a long robe carrying an animal on his shoulders. The animal 
to * n ™ or sheep, but the head is broken off. .See Petrol et 
Chi pi ez, op. df. 3. p. 433, tig, 307; %. 30S #A 

c i[:ilUc Tniind in Cyprus represents a man carrying a ram tin 

his shoulders; he holds its feet in his hands. Set Perrol el Chipie* 

«/. 3- p SHf %■ 4°^ 

(5) An ancient staitwttc of Sardinia, of very primitive workmanship; 
represents a man holding an animal (a Iamb }} on his shoulder*. See 
PeiTot et Chiprez* op, tit. 4, p r 3 9h fig, gg. 

(6) An archaic bronze statuette of Crete represents a man carry 
mg a ram. See Ammfi dtlP Institute, 43 {iSSo^ p, i3 j ^ Tav. 

(7| Another archaic bronze of Crete represent* twn men* of whom 
one carries an animal cm his shoulder*. Prat MiJchhoeffer thinks the 
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subject is the contest of Apollo and Hercules. See Annuli tie !/ 1 
Institute* l.e. Tav. d‘ n^. T. 

(8) On the so-called Island or Mycenaean gems human or semi- 
human floras are not uncommonly represented camming aninu.Cs on 
their shoulders See A. G* Cook, ‘ Animal-worsbip in the Mycenaean 
age, r Journo/ of Hiiitnk Siuditt y 14(1894), figs. 3, % 1 19- 

Theso examples show that the type of the god carrying ;m animal 
on his shoulders was older than Calamis, and that it may have been 
of Oriental perhaps FhoenicLno, origin. The custom of representing 
a deity in such Lin attitude has probably its roots in that primitive 
singe of religion when the gods were animals or at least were 
conceived of ns clothed In animal forms. The advance of religious 
thought turns tire old heist gods into Immnn gods; but the change 
is only gradually accomplished. At first the god is represented as half- 
beast,, half-man : then he appears as almost wholly human, retaining 
only one or two bc&tial features such as a pair of horns. Lastly 
he is depicted in purely human form Bui the trad it bn nf his old 
animal nature, though obscured and misunderstood, si ill survives; the 
animal out of which he gradually emerged h now regarded as sacred 
to him, and is represented In conjunction with him in works of art, in 
which sometimes the animal stands beside the god* sometimes the god 
carries the animal, sometimes the animal carries the god, Hermes and 
the ram, for example, are represented in all these various fashions in 
ancient art. See Miiller Wieselcr, £ten&mfiitr t 2. pi. rai&. Nos. 32^ 322- 
3 2 4, The transition from the ram god to the man-god with the ram is w el! 
marked in a statuette of Baal-Ammon which portrays the god seated in 
human fonn, but with the horns of a ram, and with a ram on each side 
of him, on which his hands are placed. See Ferro! ei Chipiej, at* 
3. p. 73, fig, 2 5. As it appears to have been a widespread cusiotn for 
priests or worshippens to assume She garb and attributes of the god (cp, 
notes on vii. iS_ ra ( vtii. 13. t) p we cannot be sure whether the figures 
whi ch we have been discussing and os her similar ones represent a grxl or 
a man (priest or worshipper). Bus; if the explanation here given of the 
origin of such representations is correct, the difference is not material; 
for even if these fibres represent men, they represent [hem in ihc jjarb 
and attitude of gods, Thus at Tanagra, 10 go hock to the point from 
which we started, the youth who annually carried a ram on his shoulders 
round the walls of the dty T did so as a rtprcsenlati%e of Hermes, who 
was traditionally said to have done she some. 

It was not necessary that the Ram-bearing god should always cany 
the ram nn his shoulders. In the statue at Olympia which Onatai 
executed for the people of Pheneus the god was portrayed carrying 
ihc ram under his arm. Sec v, 17* B. We possess what seems to be 
a loose copy of Onatu'i statue in a letta-coua statuette of Tanagm* 
which represents Hermes wearing a conical cap and n cloak, and 
carrying a iamb cm his left arm, bee Conre + in Amn&ii Inxtituia^ 
jo {185BX pp- 347-3? L Tav. d' agg. G; Roscher s Ltxthm f 1. p. 2393. 
On the vase of Sosias Hermes appears holding a ram in his arm h. See 
Muller-Wieseler, D^itkimiUr^ r. pi, sh' a No. 21a At the Camas ran 
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Grove in Mtiwnia there «u a statue of the Ram-bcwiug Hermes 
0 V - 4 ) s but whether the nun was on she hlmuldera or ynder the arm 

of the $[od p we do not know. 

Thtre can be little doubt that the Christian type of the Good 
Shepherd ifra* copied from* or at least suggested by, the old type of 
the Ram-bearing god. 

S*» h, tic Chanofc, 1 Lcs dmult^i criophorei/ Gazette i 

|5p. 100 - 104 , fbJ r^ J( wilEi Ft- Lownunis rcEnajknH # r nii. tOi-ife : Y&nica. 

Tm •» J•■ dP i X PlilAli F . i'vu JI a 1 _ fl . J P> ■ I r 



....:„ ,r~ ^ 1.— 1 hji l jure wjicu sue iM«Jh wnj 

_1 ^^hani, in (Sl I clcr^hrrp) far 1869, ppL 96- 

tOO. At Rome there H i Greek inscription m verse referring to a status of a wn 
*h,$A% a rim T ISilF* t^bel, Efigrv.wMiat* N<? r uca ; Luewy, 

B *Mkwr r >o. 441), Ah lu Ileimi-E. and the nun, see aha 
Ip. 3. 4 wish (he notes* 

22 ' i. Hermes the Champion On a coin of Tanagm of Trajan's 
time Hermes „ repressnred standing and holding in his right hand a 
scraper (t/rtgif) an d ia his left a eaduceus (?). He is nude, his hair is 
'f* ■»!<* le* « advanced am! bent. The type may represent astatue 
□f the Hfih century a,t If the object in the god's right hand is a 
scraper (which is doubtful j, the figure is probably a copy of the statue 
□r Hermes the Champion. See Ltnhnor jilumcr and Gardner, AW. 
Comm, an P<iut. p. 11 5 ,iy., with p|. X xiii. 

22 . 2. the Wild strawberry-tree etc, On coin? of Tana K m of die 
age or the Anromncs, Hermes appears standing naked, his feet winged, 
theraduccus ,n h,s eft hand ; beside him is a tree on which *i,s an 
eagle, his left hand rests on the irce. This tree is probably the w ild 

ft °f)\ iS 1 fJlfved oh i Kl > F«**|W » «n.pcr. 
The wuc Of the god « youthful and he wears short hair, but his pore 
is rather stiff, bee Irnhouf-Qlumer and Gardner, A 'urn. Comm, on Pa* r, 
p. J I5 with pL X xiy.-jcvi, 

22. a. at Tanagra the dwelling-houses are in one place, md the 
sanctuaries are in another place etc. The separation of the temple* 
Tram the dwelling* of men was recommended by Socrates {MtmarubiU*, 
in. e, to). Compare Aristotle, Potitia, vii, te. 

22 3- the poetical victory which she gained over Pindar. 
According to Acliiln <f rrn. hist. «ii 33) and Suidas (j,p. Kqniiuxil 
Cormna vanquished Pindar hve titties in poetical contests. 

22 . 4- There are two kin da of cock* at Tanagra etc This 
passage is interesting to the ornithologist and the breeder as showing 
that tn lauununi time there were two quire distinct breeds of poultry 
One «rf the IW ° ltl 5 W"»**ldu-wu famous in 

To.^2* u ' m ra r^ w '*“ Tm-.)**, and 

lanypotot aA<*rqf»r™ot j Muqr. MU. hist. x. 4 S ; JJabriu*; V. r so. ; 

Ueian, Uo//vs 4. Varro says that the Tanngra cncks were handsome 

and good fighters, but somewhat sterile ; so he did not particularly 

fa,Tncr |1 t ? a ' k,:t ‘ hc,n [£ « '****. 9 - 6h Columella says 
h,U they were tall birds apd stubborn fighters, about the same *i« L 
the cDcks of Khuda aad Media; eh habits they did aot differ grmMy 
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from the Italian breed (Pe n r rustic*, viii. 3, 4 and 13). As to the 
representations of cock-fights in ancient art, sec jahn + ji.rthnategiidte 
p r 437 s$$. The second breed of Taruigm log k described 
by l J ausanjas is not, so far ns I know, mentioned by any other ancient 
writer. With Its raven plumage and Scarier comb and waives it must 
have been very Uke the breed now called [Slack Spanish ; so Prof. 
Alfred Newton tells me. 

The domestic cock is a native of India* and seems to have been 
imported into Western Asia and Europe nc a period much more recent 
than is commonly supposed. The bird does not appear on die Egyptian 
monument:-, and is not mentioned in the Old Testament or in Homer 
In Greek literature It is first referred to by Theognis (tr, £64), who 
wrote in the second half of the sixth century ittX A cock I* sculptured 
nn the so-called Harpy Tomb from Lycta^ which seems to dote from 
the sixth century U,C.; and on a frieze which was built into the wall of 
the acropolis of Xnnthus in Lycia a number of cocks and liens arc 
represented picking up food or fighting (A. H. Smithy CmialogM* »f 
Stitrlfiturr in the British Jftoicum, I. No&. 32 , 94, pp. 48, 56). See 
V. Helm, Kultu r -p/hui z tn tend If an j ihit ft y * p. ; I 1 . F. Fcrdriict, 

s Sor l ! int rod action cn Greet do coq ei das combats de coq*» a prop.>5 
d'un Scythe archalque du Muset du Louvre * 1 Rttmt •tnh/aiqgjtjWy yme 
St c ric, si (i£9j}> pp- t $7 

22 . 5. to the left of the Euripus, is Mount Mrasapius. Pausanias 
now returns to the EuripUs, opposite to CliaJds, and pursues his way 
westward in the direction of Antbedon. The path at first runs for about 
4 miles across an undulating pl ain which extends from the foot of 
Mount Mesaapus (the modern A 7 #Su) north-eastward into the sea in the 
form of a broad headland. The plain, though dry and treeless, is well 
cultivated* and is intersected fay softly--swelling downs. Vineyards 
occupy a part of its surface, but mast of it is in com. A great deal of 
the land hod been recently ploughed when 1 traversed it early In 
November 189^, and in some places the young com had already begun 
to sprout, Its fresh vivid green contrasting pleasantly with the bare 
brown earth of most of the plain. On the west the plain is bounded by 
round-topped bills of various heights, the southern spurs of Mount 
MesxnpLus, which towers up grandly and conspicuously with high, steep, 
bushy, but not reeky slopes an the north -west. On [he south a massive 
hill ((he Megafo /buwn, crowned with the mins of Hyria, see above, 
p. 66 jy^') seems to hound the plain on this side, but between it and the 
plain lies the circular* nearly landlocked bay of FnrrJke. To the east 
of this hill the high-read to Thebes h seen ascending in several long rig. 
sags towards a clip in the bids. On reaching the western side of the 
plain, just at the point where Mount Messapius descends in one long 
steep unbroken slope from the summit in the shore* we come to an isola ted 
rlat-tupped hillock rising abruptly like n redan with steep uniform sides 
from the level ground beside the sea, So regular indeed Is the outline 
of the hillock on all sides that its slopes would seem (o have been 
scarped and smoothed by art. Its flat top* which maybe 90 yards lotyg 
by 50 yards broad, Is now u corn-field. On the western brow of die 
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hi (lock, the sides of which measure about 50 yards on the slope, I found; 
some traces of a wait consisting' of four or five stones in a row, but 
whether the wall was ancient or modem seemed dubious. Still fainter 
vestiges of a wall were visible on the south western face of the hillock, 
wist re -is well as on the southern slope a good many stones arc strewn 
about, t here is hardly mom to doubt that this place is the ancient 
saJgancus, w inch we know was situated <m a height beside the shore, 
between Chains and Anthedon, It was said to have been called after 
the Boeotian pilot Salganeus who steered the Persian fleet into the strait 
and was here put to death on a groundless suspicion of treachery. Sec 
btrabo, IX pp, 400, 403; Dicaearthus, Dtscriptio Gfatci'W, L 361 
Livy, xxxv. jo rjj.: Diodorus, xix. 77, 

Immediately beyond this point the plain comes abruptly in an end 
and the path runs along the steep bushy but not precipitous slope of 
Mount Messapms at some height above Hie sea, which on n bright sun¬ 
shiny day .is of a beautiful green colour, dear as crystal and dappled 

r ” °f purp i c - T!llts pruewdittg along the steep mountain side 

fu^r about a mile we find ourselves opposite a pretty rocky island, T»tled 

Iles » ^ off «*• shore. On the island is a ruin 
a5 J Cnuld J^ d S c b > *c eye from the Shore, seemed to be 
mediaeval or modem. Hereabouts, too, a row of targe stones may he 

° f ,he ClcAr waler > hut ttey appear to 
hi “ J heW ‘ n St ? n “- F&nUt ■» a hL K h cliff, Which 

”o« mThl ,h™ K tI Tu l 0rdel Rock ,5n (he riscs 

1 1 , ,rt here descends and runs n1oni r the narrow 

beach at the foot ofthe cliff; from which a very copious tprir7of "are r 

On the nwmin^h “fi - diir is ^ hnbl y Mucus's Leap « 6), 

^. S5ed thc clem- sunlit greenish-bin 
a it. foot looked very mrntng ; one could fancy the sea-cod taking his 
p.unge into its cool delicious depths. Beyond the cliff the i*uh imm 

ian * 5* ^iffiiraas 

“'“z *■« -1—. s—r. 

sleep summit of the inoentiin, Is teen the dUeo. 'l" bl !- b 

sst 5 •■^ssrstKf.-.a: 

*«*« fan, Cholds I.Tto,VSL“ 

EtrjcAungtu, a. ! If ' Ulridw, Mtism hh4 

<=** I P ^5-1 jpI Burdsn, 

i8 »l L «? described ft f rom my ^«*"&,& 

^ !hm *■» * -«sfrut wsaa 

■ “ ■ S t -AB.tlicd.oiiu Anlh-Ccjon wzis si tinted nn nm-i-rU ■ ■ j 

at the foot of the long gradual slope^hS^m^^? S*f g ™^ 
summit of .Mount Melius from rte Tre iw F 

drotlte hetiteet ptettetS b , e,””.^, ^ ^ 

close to X on the seefl.-^, lb.-,„ pM hillock, ,oetf?oo fa? itr » 
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high, rises just beside the shore* Thi* hillock would seem to have been 
the acropolis of Amhedon ; for on its steep seaward brow, at »t height 
of 15 or 20 feet above the teach, the remains of an ancient fortification- 
wall may be traced for some tittle way. The wait is built of ashlar 
masonry,, the blocks being squared and laid in horizontal courses. The 
pieces of it arc generally three or four courses high* Above the seaward 
brow of the hillock is a terrace some 20 or 30 yards wide, nod above 
this terrace another Steep but short slope leads up to the fiat lop of the 
hillock Here there are many broken stones and some blocks which, 
though a good deal worn* seem to have been hewn. 

Hut most of the ancient remains o( Anthedon are to be seen at the 
shallow harbour. At its eastern side, about 5a yards to the west of the 
acropolis, ore the remains of an ancient wall running out northwards 
iota the water. This was no doubt an ancient mole which enclosed the 
harbour on this ride. At the opposite or xiurth-wcstern side of the 
harbour are the more massive remains of another mode running nut east¬ 
ward into the water. This northern mole, which defended the port 
from the open sea, was built on a jutting ledge of rocks. 'Hie masonry, 
though ruinous, is obviously ancient in part; a line of squared founda¬ 
tion stones may be seen under water, and there are many squared 
undent blocks above water. This mole W'OS probably surmounted in 
antiquity by a fort ificaE ion .wall forming a continuation of ihe city-wall 
The ends of the two motes probably approached each other closely,, 
leaving only a narrow passage between them, which may have been 
barred in times of danger by a chain. In addition to the ruined moles 
there exist beside the harbour the well-preserved remains of an ancient 
quay solidly built of large quadrangular blocks and extending along the 
edge of the shallow water for a length of about 160 feet with an average 
breadth of 9 or to feet, The quay, which is still (tied by fishing boats, 
is standing to a height of one and two courses. On the inner edge of 
this quay a considerable number of foundation-walls* in good preserva¬ 
tion, were excavated by archoeolog i bis of the American School in March 
r S69. The foundations, which are well built of Large squared blocks* 
extend in lines parallel to and ai right angles to each uther T as if they 
had supported quadrangular buildings, bui the nature of these buildings 
is uncertain. The foundation wall nest the shore is about 30 paces 
long. Another, which makes a right angle with the first, is 7 paces 
long ; ami a third, which is parallel to the first, is 9 paces long. I 
measured she breadth of two of the foundation-walls; nne was 4 ft, 
4 in* and the other 3 ft, 10 in, thick, A few feet inland from the 
foundations lies a piece of a curved bast, and a few yards to the west 
or the base is a mosaic pavement in black and white stones, which are 
arranged in patterns. Fragments uf common red pottery are streuTi 
about the harbour. 

Ancient foundations are further to be seen on the shore immediately 
to the west of the harbour. They begin some 20 yards or so to the 
treat of the northern mote and run along [he shore for about 2S paces, 
with a breadth of about 1 a feet. A few blocks of an upper course are 
standing on them. At their eastern end these foundations extend 
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under water. Beyond them 10 tht wet Shere art: some very 
ruinous remains of a fortificatiea^wall closely skirting the share; two 
and three courses of the wall are standing. The vestiges of this 
fortification-wall extend westward as for as the remains of two solid 
foundation-walls, which meet each other al a right angle an the shore- 
The masonry of this angle is ashlar. One of the walk composing 
die angle is 9 paces, the other ti paces lung. This angle seems to 
have been the point at which the fortification-wall, after running west¬ 
ward beside the shore, turned south and struck inland The place may 
be perhaps rso yards west of the breakwater I did not -tee any 
remains of fort location-walls inland, hut Leake observed some, l * built 
with w'cll-squared stones, of the most regular kind of masonry”; and 
the American archaeologists were able to trace the course of the city- 
walk all round the site, which included within it the little acropolis hUL 
According to Leake, the entire circuit of the city seems not to hare been 
more than 2&00 yands. 

On a hah just outside the mcy-walli to the south-ease, between them 
and the dry bed of li Stream, she Americans excavated the foundations 
of what they took to be a very small temple, with some ireeguforilies of 
structure, built of well-cut blocks of she local stone. The foundations 
measure nboui 10.5 metres fo length from east to west by 5 metres in 
breadth from north to soutk Near them was found, at a depth of less 
than a foot below the surface, a collection of over iweniydivE brornte 
implements and small ornaments, together with a great quantity of sheet 
bmnz:c and bronre slag. The brume Implements include a*e-beads, 
blades rtf knives, a drill, a chisel, etc. They may have belonged to the 
shop of a maker of brume tool*. A small Doric capital and a long 
unduted drum of a column were also brought to light near the supposed 
temple, which Mr. fiolft conjectures to have been the sanctuary r.f 
Dionysus mentioned by Bfuraws, In this neighbourhood, about nine¬ 
teen minutes 1 nde to the east of the harhour, I saw che min* of a 
quadrangular building 6 paces long by 4 pacK bread, constructed of 
large squared blocks set up on their narrow ends and very Eoo*etv fitted 
together, the chinks being filled with small stones. The blocks, 
which are about 3 ft. 6 in. high, may be ancient, but the building itself 
is not ll can hardly be the edifice which the Americans took for a 
temple. 

The views from Anthedon across the beautiful Euripus are charming, 
especially at sunset when the opposite mountain* of Euboea glow with 
Jclirate pink and lilac hues, and Hakes of golden a „d rosy clomls are 
reflected m the nurrwdikc surface of the strait, which, apparently land* 
locked on all side*, resemble* a calm lake. The e ff«t Js |, e j^hte n ed 
if a tishmjj-boat happens to row along at the time, and a snatch of mne 
is wafted from it across the water. 

About a mile to the west of Anthedon, near the shore, is a villa built 
by the French Company which undertook to drain the Copaic Lake 
The house suffered In the recent earthquakes and is now dismantled and 
detetted. but routfh lodgings for the night can still be had in its hare 
empty rooms, where the cracks in the walls testify silently to the force 
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the earthquake* About a mile sti11 farther to the west is ths channel 
or camd by which the waters of the Coptic plain and the fakes of Mm 
and Parn&mxf find their way into the sea. Not many yards beyond 
[he mouth of the canal, and about 2 miles west of Anlhedon, the hills 
project into die seat forming a high bold cape, round the edge of which 
runs a line of rocks. 

The writer who goes by the name of Dicacarchus thus describes 
Anthedon and its population as they were in iha I hind century ilc> 
41 The city is not large ■ it is smutted just on the shore of the Eubocao 
Sea. The market-place is all planted with trees and surrounded by 
doybEe colonnades, U is wU supplied with wine and fish ; but enrn is 
scarce, for the district is rugged. The inhabitants arc almost all fisher¬ 
men, earning their livelihood by their hooks, by the purple shell, and by 
sponges* They grw old on the beach, among the seaweed, and in their 
Iluls. They ore nil men of n ruddy countenance and spar* figure; 
their nails arc worn away by reason of working constantly in the sea. 
They are mostly ferrymen and boat-builder^ Far from tilling the land, 
they do not even own it, alleging that they are descendants of I he marine 
Chuicus, who was confessedly a fisherman ” (Diwtichu, Itescrifitin 
Gmmat, i. 22 s.y. k in Gugr. tSr. Mim*iY; y cd, Muller, 1, p, 104), 


See Lcwkc, Nirtktra Gr^ } 2. op. 272-2755 H. S. tfbichi, AViim utsJ 
/«•.«. htott&Ui 2- p. 36 #y. : L. KfiSSg W'wdtntmivft, 1. ^ [51 m, ■ Buh^m, Gttrr* 

t, p, :J4 k/. f €. i>- M, F. Lt, Tarbell, and J, C, Knife, in Amiri CAM /rtfcnfa/ 
f ArtAwApr $ 443-4*0 j tJ. f 6 faSgo), pp = 96-107; AiXrlm 

11%* p, 5. I visited AflJtltcdma, Sth^tfh NoveraWr l%$ r uri have 
described its ruins meetly from personal observation. 


22 * 6- Homer and Pindar agree iti saying etc- See Homer, Gi/. 
xir 305-320; Pindar, Pyth, iv. 156 sqq. 

22 . 6. Glaucita" Leap. TliL- was probably the high cliff beside ibt 
itca on the way from Anthedon to Chakis (sec above, p. 92). This 
seems to have been L. Ross's opinion (2, p. 131), Mr, 
Rolfc prefers 10 identify it with the steep cliff on the seaward side of 
the acropolis of Amhcdon Jimnraf 0/ AnAnra/o^ 6 (1^90), 

p- 97), But that cliff is nowhere high or striking, and cannot vie in 
picturesque effect with the one on the way to Chakis, 

22* 7. by eating of a certain grass he was turned into a demon 
of the fi&a. One story run. chat Ola UCUS was chasing a lian- on Ml 
O ria in Aetollpu The hare fainted, and Gfafecui caught it and carried 
it to a spring. Here he plucked a wisp of grass which grew beside the 
spring and rubbed the bare with it. The animal at once revived ; 

1 vlancus perceived the virtue of the gras*, aie of it, became inspired, and. 
a storm coming on+ flung himself into ihe sea The taste of the grass 
was also said to have made him immortal. See Athenaeus. m p. 296 xp* 
'Hie conn non story was [hat Idaucus discovered ihe marvellous pro¬ 
perties of the grass by seeing that the fbh which he had caught and 
laid on it came to life And sprang into the sea fOvid T Milam *iib ^24 
i?g r ; iServLuis on YvrgW, iSter?. L 437 ; Tactics, AVA?/. nn LyatpAr&n, 
754 ; SchoL on Apollonius Rhodium Argonaut* L 13to). In yel 
another story Glaucus is associated w^ith a life-giving herb in another 
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way. As an infant, it is said, he was chasing a fly T and tft doing so he 
fell into a jar of honey and was drowned. His father Minos insisted 
(hat che child must be restored to tife 3 and the duty of doing so was laid 
upon a diviner named Polyidus, The poor man was at his wiis r end lilt 
he saw a dead serpent brought In life by another serpent which had 
laid a certain herb on the body of ils companion. Polyidus took 
the bint, applied the same herb in [he body of the infant Glaucus, and 
m brought him back to life. See Apollodoms, iil 3, r 2 Hygiimi, 
Fab. 136, The story of the discovery of a life-giving herb by 
somebody who observes how a serpent restores a dead serpent to 
life by means of it* is a common one. In antiquity Tyio was said to 
have been thus brought to life (Pliny, NaL JtisL x&v. 14); and similar 
incidents occur in modern popular tales. Sec Grimm, tifm&r- wruf 
f/*mimtiriArn r No. t6> * Die drei Schlangenblattcr/ with GriTnnfs note ; 
j, G, v. Hahn 1 und ^ibvintsisvAt Mdnhm^ k p, ;j/., 1- 

pp, 204, 2fjo h 274 ; Schleicher JJtauisch* Mdrtkm^ pp. 57. $9 r E' 
Bddier, /-ts Mwwj Park, 1893b P- & 3 ’ Cp. E+ Rohde, Der 
tltcAc JffiWitts, p. 125 

22 , 7* Aeschylus made it the subject of a play. It seems that 
Aeschylus wrote two plays on the subject of Glaueus. one a tragedy* die 
other a satyrit dmma. See G* Hermann, Qpuseuh j, 2, pp, 59 75. 

23 . i. like the stadiums at Olympia and Epidatmus,. See si 

=a S2 n, 27. 5, 

23 , 1. a shrine of the hero Iolana, Having described eastern 
and north-eastern Hoeotia, our author now returns to Thebes and sets 
oflf frenrt it m a northerly direction. In this and the following chapter 
he describes northern Uueotla, including Laryrun4 the eastern part of 
She Coptic Lake, and the tnoUttlums that bound it on the CASE, He 
quits the city by the Proettdian gate (the wine through which he had 
passed on the way to Chalris, ix. [ 3 - tj* and the ilrst place he comes to 
15 a gymnasium of lolitus. As to the worship of lolaus, see note on 
jc 17, 5. Alexander the Great, approaching Thebes from Onchestit> 
(hence from the north-west), encamped outside the city at the precinct 
of To bus. Next day he marched round the city and took up a 
position opposite the gate through which the road ran to Plataen and 
Attica. See Arrian, AtM&tfi 4 i. 7- 7 W* Hence it follow s that the 
shrine of lolaus was somewhere in the plain to the north of Thebes 
From Panamas it appears tliat the shrine was on the mad which led 
from Thebes to Acraephnium [^c ^ 3). Thu present road to Acme- 
phn ium branches off from the road Jo Chalris at the fountain of OediprH 
(see ix, t$. 5) and strikes off to the left through the plain in a northerly 
direction. If we assume that the ancient road coincided with the 
modem road, it will follow that the shrine of Jolnus was in the plain 
to the north of the fountain of Oedipus, on the road to AiW/tai 
(Acraephniom), Cp. H. N, Ulrkhs, firism umd FtirstAun^n, 2. p. 
ao; Fab rictus, p, 23. The Proetidian gate, outride which 

was the shrine of lolaus, was at the north-eastern end of the rity- 
Mee note on ax. E- 4. Games were celebrated at Thebes in honour of 
to!am; the prize was a bronze tripod. Set Schd. on Pindar, ofyjuf- 
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' * 5 4 p ind xiii. rjS \ id, pn Pyfh, ijl i 56 ; cp. id on AVw. 

iv, The Boeotians swore by lohius (Aristophanes, Ai'Anrn, 36?). 

23. *. IflUas met Mb end In Sardinia etc. Cp. L 29, 5 ; vSi. 2. 
2 note s x. 17. 5 node. A scholiast on Finder (AVjw„ iv. 32) also says 
that the iotttb of loljius was. in Sicily. But according to Diodorus (jv, 
jcs. 3 h v- 1 5, 6) lolaus, after colonising Sardinia, returned to Greece, 
spending some time in Sicily on ihe way. 

23. 2 r the youthful Pindar was once joumeyfug etc. Another 
version of thisstory was that as an infant Pindar had been exposed and 
tliai bees had fed him with honey (.-Velum, IV. kUt. xil 45 ■ Dio 
Chrysostom, Or, lxiv f voL 2. p, 213, ed. Dindorf ; Ftf Jostratus, /*tag. 
in f 2J. Anoibcr story was that the incident of the bees happened to 
Pindar as he slept on ML Helicon, weary with the chase (Eustathius, 
in RitigrufiAi Grata, td. Westcimann, p. 93, cp. id, p, 97), Similar 
fables were told of Hesiod, Plato, Lucan* and others. See Robert- 
Tortioiv, Ik iifiium mrltisqm *pud vrhrts j igmfitaitent, pp. too s/, t 
1 14 tqq. \ cp, note on L 32, i t vol. 2. p. 425 jq m 

23. 3 - give to Pindar an aqiml share of all the first-fruits etc. 
It is said that at the sacrifices offered at Delphi the priest proclaimed 
aloud, i4 Let Pindar come to the banquet of the god”; or that when 
the ' Sacristan was about 10 close the temple each day, he made a 
similar pro clam a t ion. See Eiogmpki Grata, ed. Wcstcrmann, pp. 9j s 
9 ?7 99 The privilege was extended to Pindar's descendants ; for in 
Plutarch^ time at the Delphic festival of the Theoxenia a shore was still 
set apart for the descendant* of Pindar and they were invited by pro¬ 
clamation to partake of it (Ik isra m* minis tdjidfrfy, 13). 

23 . . 3. Ab ho slept Proserpina stood by him etc. According tu 
others it was Demote r who appeared to Pindar in a dream and com¬ 
plained that she alone bad not been celebrated by him ; Pindar accord’ 
tngly composed, a hymn in lier honour and built an altar to Demote r 
and Proserpine in front of his house, See Btogntftf Groa£ t ed. W ester- 
luann, pp. 92, 97- With the story which Panamas here tells • jf Pindar's 
hist hymn, we may compare the story (a true one) of the composition of 
Moran, a last work, the Requiem. Not long before the musician's death 
a stranger called upon him and asked him 10 compose a Requiem. 
Mozart agreed and set to work at the Requiem under a fixed Impression 
that (he stranger was a messenger come from the other world to warn 
him of his approaching death. Hu died before he had finished the 
work and it was afterwards completed by his friend Siis&mayer. See 
U. Pole, Tfw Story M&tarfs ktqm'rm (London, 1^79}, 

23* 5- Acraophniistu. "I he ruins pf Acraephniuin arc situated on 
a conspicuous hill on the eastern side of w hat was once the Copaic hake. 
The hill is connected-with Mount Plans on the east by a long rocky 
ridge called AiwrVr. At its northern foot the village of Knnfitm lies 
m a tttJKWh among the hills, with narrow glens opening through them 
in several directions. One of these glens leads eastwards and upwards 
hi Mount Ptous and the sanctuary of the Ptoan Apollo. Another track 
eads north-westward and downward through desolate glens with rock)- and 
buallj sides 10 the great fiat expanse of the Copuic plain, p n which it 
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debouches opposite the low isolated hill (once an island) ot Gin or GA* 
with its mysterious prehistoric fortress and palace. The hill of Acrae* 
phnium is steep and rocky, but much less so on the northern side towards 
Kardiifa ibio on die southern side, where it foils away to the Athamai*. 
line plain [lx. 24. l) h a branch which she great Copa£c plain send* out 
eastward among the hills. The acropolis of Acracpliniiim occupied the 
summit of the steep hill, where some well - preserved remains of ihe 
fortification-wall may be seen. Ascending the hill from K<m8tm we 
come in ten minutes to a reined forlificaiion-wall running straight up 
the slope of the hill in a direction from north to south. It is built of 
large squared blocks laid in horizontal courses. The number of courses 
preserved varies from one to five. In some places it is 7, S p and 9 feet 
high. Thu* ihe wall extends m varying heights but in an almost 
unbroken line iu ihe top of the hill. There are no towers or gates in 
ir, nor is it possible 10 estimate I lie original thickness of ihe wall, since 
nowhere are the two faces preserved together. At the summit, which 
is at the northeast end of she hill, the wall makes an angle and runs 
in a straight hue south-westward along the lop nf ihe hill, which t* 
broad and flat, but with a gentle inclination to the south-west and 
west This wall on the top of the hill, chough partly ruinous^ is 
standing for the most part to a height varying from three 10 six course!* 
mere six courses are preserved, the height of the wail is aboul fo 
feet. The masonry is on the whole quadrangular^ like that of the wail 
on the northern slope, but some of the upright joints are aslant* not 
perpendicular, and ihe courses in some places are not quite regular. 
After running for about 100 yards south-westward from the higtat 
point of the hid, the wall comes 10 a stop, but its line may be traced 
in the same direction for about 6o yards farther by means of a mound 
and broken atones. But beyond this I could find no certain trace of 
U in any direction. As there are no projecting towers, it ii nol quite 
taiy to decide which was the outer and which the inner side of the 
walls. But apparently the wall on the northern dope of the hill faced 
west, and the wall on the top of the hill faced northwest, If this is 
so, it follows that; a broad fiat expanse on the summit lay outside the 
wall*, which seems strange. Lolling (in Baedeker) speaks of polygonal 
walls on the side next the Gopak; plain, but I did not observe them* 
The walls which I saw and have described belong evidently to one 
per.cKi, and that the best period of t*reek masonry, probably the fourth 
century ac The stone of which they are built seemed to me lo lw a 
hard grey limestone, 

From the summit of the hill we see to the south-weal a great stretch 
of ihe Gopak plain with the new drainage canal crossing it in a freight 
line from Mount Helicon. The canal ends in the Alhamantmn plain, 
to the south of the hill of Acraephnium, where the water descends Into 
a chasm i Jrafw&fAm) to reappear ill Lake Uteri {Hylica), which with 
all its blue winding bays lies stretched out below us on the south¬ 
east. Due eastward the eye ranges over hills beyond hilts as far as 
the mountains of Attics. On the north-east Mount Ptous rises con¬ 
spicuous over a nearer hill, and on kg western slope, below a line of 
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Jfrey precipices, may be seen even at this distance the emendations 
which mark the site of the temple of Apollo. To the west tht high 
TT»R5i of ihe omnipresent Parnassus appears on the horizon* 

On the northern slope of the hill. Inwards Aarditm^ Leake and 
H. N h Ulrichs observed many ancient foundations, extending down to the 
very foot of the hill. These probably indicated i he site of the lower 
city. Here too, on the northern slope, a little above the village of 
Atf/rfi'/m, stands a church of St. George which contains many ancient 
inscriptions m well as columns formed of pieces of ancient shafts with 
handsome Ionic capitals. These shafts and capitals perhaps belonged 
in the temple of Dionysus mentioned by Pausaniaj, which may have 
stood on the she now occupied by the church* Amongst the inscrip¬ 
tions found in the church is one (C /, G, G l $. i, No. 2715) containing 
the speech in which Nero proclaimed the independence of Greece- See 
vii. 17. 3 nuit 

To the west of Acmephnium a tong rocky promontory runs out into 
the flat Coptic plain ; the natives call it Vistriba; its extremity is called 
Cape nn the French mztp, At the foot of the cape an enormous 

cube of rock, which has perhaps fallen from the cliff; bears the following 
inscription (C. /. < 7 . * 7 . S. i + No, 579a): 

w Qfna K[fu}=-jJiu[v 

“ 1 >t' *A 

nptTT^tQvtWV 

“ Boundary of the territory of Copae toward the territory of Acrae* 
phnium, ns laid down by the Boeotians," This seems to show that 
Copae and Acraephnium had both claimed the Copaic Labe as part of 
their territory and that the Boeotian confederacy had decided in favour 
of Copat 

The name of the city is variously given by ancient writers as Acme- 
phia (Herodotus, viii. 135 ; Stephanos Bymntius, # Ah r pai^ui) n Acme* 
phiae (Strabo, is. p. 4 to), Aeraephimn (ijl f ix. p. 413)^ and Acraephmum 
(pausaniai). From inscriptions we learn that the true fomi was Acrac- 
phia (C /. £ 7 . G. S. 1* Nos. 2871, 4135). or, in the Boeotian dialect* 
Acrephia {£, /. G. £ 7 , S. 1. No* 41363, both forms being the tie Liter 
plural. 

Sec T>ssd well* Tfif*r a 2, p, 5.1 v t. ; Lake, Grttct T i pp* 295-305; 

H. N, Ulr«K ktiii'H und F*ritkun$r* w 2. u 242 1^, \ L. Rcm, 
l. p. 105; ikj rsi-id K 1 . p. 2 E j ; ihd i-kerA ^ 191; tSuitfi-f&jMMt, 2- p. 1 8- 

1 rpent twa night* at A^rditm ;Grb and ?;h November 1805!* nn»^ hav* r| escribed 

the ruiru, of I he .icTopoh* bom personal obicrvation. For Ln-’riptson-i feme ml m 
Acraephnium, iee C. /. 6‘. G* -V- I- |■ ;>. 469 704; BttiMndr Cvrr, htUhu jtt/. 

2 (IS78), 11- 507 ay, i id-1 l 2 {i S88h pp. 305-314, $ t o-528 (Nero’i ^pwch}: *d. r 

13 (ttiSn), p. 407 if. (boundary inscript ionj; Miff AM JL ao'A. fail, in A/A/a t. 5 
U-S78;, p. 299 jf/, : iti-f 9 (iS^th pji- 5-14; tSSS, pp. 192- 

t94 {Sero'lipftdi): Caurr. rm Mt, oW.-. 2 No, 374 1^5 CbQlUi G. A /. 
t No 565 j^y. ; koehl, A O X. Nos* i;i p 162, 2tS, 298. 

S3. 6. About ttffcoea furlough to the right-is the sanctuary 

of FtOftn Apollo. Herodotus tells us (viii 135) dial the sanctuary of 
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the Ploan Apollo belonged to Thebes and was situated “above the 
Copak Lake* beside a mountain* very near to the city of AciacpfibJ 1 
Strabo describe* it (ix. p, 413) as situated “■ above die Teneric plain 
and the Gopak Lake, near Acmcphium,” adding that the oracle am! the 
mountain had belonged to Thebes. The remains of the sanctuary are 
to be sieqn in a little mountain valley high up on Mount Ptcum. They 
were excavated in i&&$ t 1686, and 1891, under the direction of Mr. 
Mol leans, of the French School of Archaeology at Athena. In its wider 
sense Mount Pious is (he range or mass of mountains which bounds the 
Copaic plain on she east and extends thence north and east to tEie 
EtiripUb. The range culminates in three peaks now called Pafagia. 
(3280 feet), TsQMkwuii\ and Mig&h Vmma {* big bill 3 ), whkh enclose 
between them a small upland valley resembling a deep basin or trough. 
On three bides of the 111 tit valley the mountain* rise tike waJls, but on 
the south side the basin* so to say, is broken and through the opening 
an uninterrupted view is obtained of the mountains from Paniassus 
round by Helicon to Cilhucratc To the s-emth-wtst is seen a piece of 
the Copaic plain with the modern canal running across it \ and on (he 
south Lake iJktri lies like a H ighland loch with aj I its w Ending bays 
spread out below us. The slopes of (he peaks which bound the link 
valley on do north and west are steep, stony, and bushy. The peak 
which bounds it on the east is Ml Pa/agia t the true summit of Mt- 
Ptous. it 14 a high, sharp-pointed mountain, belled about half-way up 
with precipices of grey rack, below which a sleep slope descends into 
the valley On this slope stood the sanctuary of Apollo, the buildings 
which composed it rising in terraces one above the other. 

Six terrace** each supported by a wall of masonry, may be distin¬ 
guished, On the highest of them, not far below the grey crags which 
nse like a pinnacle above the sanctuary, a spring Issues fram a wall of 
modem masonry. On the terrace next below stood (he temple, It was 
a amaJI Iloric temple, orientated north-west and soulh^east, and mcasur- 
a 3-Jo metres on die sides and n.fto metric at the cods. Mr. 
HoKeaux states that die substructions, some steps, ihe lower course of 
some walls, and a small part of the pavement are still in their place?. 
However, when I visited the sanctuary in November 1895, £ observed 
nothing of die temple standing but the foundations, which are three and 
four courses or 6 feet high ; they are built of a very soft white crumb¬ 
ling limestone. The supporting-wall of the terrace on which (he temple 

***** 15 r,l ' e £ ™ (5 fl- S in.) high ; it is constructed of 

sqiuircd stones laid in horizontal courses. If we descend die hill 
by the mined ramp at the western end of (be temple wo coma to an 
artificial Cavern hewn in the mountain-side. This cavern communicates 
directly by an earthenware conduit with the spring on the highest 
terrace. It is a plausible conjecture dot the oracles weft delivered 
m ihi^ Rivera by the prophet, who had previously drunk the water of 
the spring, just as the prophet of die Ctarian Apollo drank of fhc sacred 
spring in the cave a* a means of procuring inspiration (t>ee notes on 
vil 3. t: t*, 3; i)t 

On the third terrace* below the temple to the sotrtWest, are the 
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foundations of a building 26 paces Jottg by 6 paces broad, orientated 
in die same way as the temple, Its foundations are constructed uf a 
hard j^rey filotlt, The upper avails, nf which some parts exist, were 
seemingly built of the soft white limestone, Here there arc two drums 
of tlnfluted columns* $q inches in diameter* and a drum of a smalt 
fluted Doric column. The terrace is about 13 paces broad The 
lower courses of the wait which supported it are built of the hard grey 
stone. 

The fourth terrace is 6 paces broad. The lower courses of its 
supporting-wall are built of the hard grey stone; the upper courses (or 
at lease the single existing upper course) of the soft white limestone. 

The fifth terrace, an which lie two inscribed blocks + is supported by 
a wall in the shape of a Crescent ; and On the sixth terrace, immediately 
in from of the crescent - shaped wall, is a curious edifice. It is a 
narrow build ing T 2 ? paces long by 3^ paces broad, and Comprises 
sewn quadrangular chambers, each 9 feet long by 6 feet wide. But the 
most remarkable feature of the edifice is that all these chambers are 
subterranean, being constructed of high walls of squared masonry, she 
top of which is flush with the surface of the terrace. These chambers 
have neither doors nor window and they seem to have been roofed 
over with large slabs, some of which are still in position. In the 
southernmost of the chambers the walls art nine courses high; one of 
The blocks seems ED show traces of red paint Probably these chambers 
were cistems; they communicate with the spring on the highest terrace. 
The crescent-shaped wall al the back of the cisterns is standing to a 
height of three and four courses. Whether it is really the supporting- 
wall of the next terrace above (the fifth) seems doubtful, beside the 
-citterns on the west lies a small drum of a fluted Doric column 
measuring 27 Inches in diameter. Also there is a base 30 inches in 
diameter. 

Below the sixth and lowest terrace is an ancient fountain now called 
IWdiJtt^Vrysi ('partridge* spring 8 ), which gives its name to the little 
valley in which ihe sanctuary is situated- The water trickles through 
a stone channel into a small round stone basin. It originally issued 
from a wall of masonry, of which two blocks are standing, one of them 
serving also to form the basin into which the water flows. Other 
squared ancient blocks arc lying about the little fountain. The water 
probably comes from the spring on the highest terrace ? for It can be 
traced flowing down the sleep slope, making green with grass the bare 
hill-side over which it flow's. 

A short way, perhaps 100 yards or ^ tn the south-west of the 
sanctuary and lower down is the small chapel of /fag-in FurcuLrz^ (St. 
Friday), which ha* been lately rebuilt. The bill-side at the chapel is 
overgrown with bushes, and between il and the sanctuary is a grove 
of fine hully-oaksu The view from the chapel over the beautiful Lake 
fjitri and away to the mountains of southern Bocotin is charming, 
'five lake, it should be said, is nut visible from the sanctuary. Near 
the chapel a reeky glen descends to the south-west. Down this, glen 
the path leads to Atotf/iu and Atraephnium. Descending it, we 
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enjoy beautiful views over Lake Uktri framed between the rocky sides 
of the glen and banked by distant mountains. Soon, however, the path 
tarns westward, the distant prospect of lake and mountain disappears, 
and we follow an opener and tamer glen, which leads us straight by a 
gradual and easy descent between low rounded bushy hills to AarJilsa, 
The time from the sanctuary m A'arL/tea is about half an huurj 

In addidon to the mined buildings of the sanctuary, Mr Holleaux 1 ! 
excavations brought to light a number nf inscriptions, some archaic 
tnarblc statues, brotiEe statuettes, small brome animals nf primitive 
style, bronze reliefs, and many fragments of early Corinthian pottery. 
Particularly Interesting ait the thin bronze plates adorned with reliefs, 
for they serve to illustrate the early history of decorative art in Greece- 
The decorations include linear and vegetable patterns, real and fantastic 
animals (sphinxes, griffins* human-headed birds) and human figures 
arranged in scenes, for example Zeus and Typhon, and Prometheus and 
the vulture. Me Hnlleaux thinks it likely that these bronze reliefs 
were imported from Corinth, since the style of their decoration resembles 
that of the early Corinthian pottery, and the reliefs were discovered in a 
layer where fragments of that pottery were found by hundred*. One nf the 
marble statues brought to light by M r. Holleaux belongs to the type of the 
so-called Apollo of Thera, Orehcuticims, and Tenca (see note on iL 5. 4). 
Another interesting discovery, made in 1891, us that of a socle and base 
of an offering which the inscription (HIIIUAPXQ2 A XEttE [ K EX HO 
nLI^H]TPATO p engraved in Attic letters of the sixth century B.C.* 
proves to have been dedicated by the tyrant Hipparchus, son of Pist- 
stmtus, Mr. Hotleaux conjectures that the tyrant's offering may have 
consisted of an image of Athena in the style of the archaic female 
statues found on the Acropolis at Athens (see voL 3. p. 346),, since ihe 
head of such n statue was found by him in the sancttmiy. 

Inscriptions show that games called Ptoia were celebrated at the 
sanctuary' every fourth year, They appear to have consisted exclusively 
of musical and poetical contests, which were held in a theatre. The 
site of the theatre, however, has not been, found. The contests were 
preceded or accompanied by sacrifices to Apollo and other god*, and 
by processions, national dances of the kind called sur/es, and banquets, 
See C /. G . G. & i. Nos. 1710, 371S, 4 ijf, 413^ 4 >3^ 4 M2. 4 M7t 
f HolJeaux, m Bmfrfin tk Cxtrrtsp. Aeiifidf 14 (JB90V pp. 
59.64 From one of these inscriptions (€. /. G . G. S\ i, No, 413^ 
ffa/kfiti tk CQ/rtsfii Jidl/nfsjtfft 14 (1890), p, 19 j^ T ] j t appears 
that the games were instituted some lime between 178 and 146 itc. by 
a decree of the Arnphictyonit Council, which enacted that the sanctuary 
nf the T twin Apollo, within the limits marked by the boundary sioncs* 
should be an asylum, and that a sacred truce should begin on the Mtb 
day of the Boeotian month Happodromius or the Delpic month Apelbeus. 
From another of these inscriptions, found in the church of St. George 
at AWdta, we learn that in the reign of Caligula or Nero these games, 

1 AcratfLhg lo dw writer of the G*i£ tb* time is au hour jm 4 malf 
mlmrtH, On this I can only sav da± 1 Etfi the BvxtXMSy *1 *«* r.iL and ri dm* 
leuardy wm at AWj/m at 5.35 P M. The (Sstracn u a m£s 
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niter having been in abeyance for thirty ycar^ were revived by Epami- 
nnndas + the son of Epatmtiondas, and that out of gratitude for this and 
other benefits the people of Acraephnium resolved to set up two 
statue* of Epaminondn-s one in the sanctuary of the I'loan Apolla and 
one in the market-place of Acraephnium (C. /. G r G. S + t. No, s?t; ; 
C. L G r No. 1625: Leake, Art™ Grew, 2, pp, 297 fp., 333 k 
Afterwards on the proposal of ibis same Epaminondas in his capacity of 
high priest of the Augustuses and of Nem, the people of Actaephnium 
testified their gratitude to Nero for bis liberation of Greece by resoldn g 
in dedicate an altar to him under the title of Zeus of Freedom beside 
the altar of Savtonr Zeus, and to set up images of him and Augusta 

Mcsttoiinn (?X as of 1 amJ E™ 11 ^ in Ehc tem F te ° r thc Ptuan 
Apollo (€. L G. G. S< 1, No. c /3 3 ; fiuthhn At Ctrrtsp. &*llteiqu £ t 13 

(iSeS), p, 510 „ * 

Fau jamas seems to imply that the oracle of the E 1 loan Apollo became 
dumb after the destruction of Thebes by Alexander the Great in 335 
Inscnplbn^ however, prove that the oracle was again in use soon after 
the restoration of Thebes by Cassander in 31 5 , scc **■ 7 - • 

and that it continued 10 be consulted down to the middle of the first 
century a^d. Thus an Inscription, which can be dated with tolerable 
certainty between 31 2 and 304 1CC-+ records that the Boeotians dedb 
catcd a tripod to the Float! Apollo in return for a good oracle which he 
had delivered to them (C L £?. G S. u No. 37*4 E mtMt, d. *nA. 
InsL in Athen, 3 (1S7S}, p, S6 sqq. ; Balkan di Ctmjfi, 

13 {1 S&g), p, 3 S with Holleaux's comments, p- 7 m* * Colliu, G* I>- /- 
3 Ho. *71)1 and oracles of the god arc expressly mentioned m 
Inscriptions which belong to the latter part of tbe third or tbe beginning 
of the second century Tbe. (£T. /. G- G* S. t. No*. 2724 c* 2724 d, 4 tj (j , 
4157 ; as in the dates, see HoLLcau^, in Mutlttm dt C&rTtsfi. ht(I 7 niqut f 
13 ([$£g), pp. 14 jf. t sq. ; id, in Bttiiiti* dt Cemsfl. Adl f jagwr t 
34 (1890), p, 5). Further, it i> mentioned as one of the many merits of 
Epamtnondas son of Epaminondas in the reign of Caligula or Nero, dial 
he worked the oracle (jnriAti «a* va T^i- Bto'v pttm 10 C. /- G. U* >. 
]. No. 3712 * 1 , which perhaps means that he acted as prophet or mouth 
piece uf the god* For we know frotu Herodotus (vij? r * 35 ) t ^‘ e 

oracle^ wore delivered by Ehe mouth of a prophet, and the prophet 01 
the god is mentioned in inscriptions which date variously from die 
fourth century h,C. (C /■ G. G + S. I. No- 4 c 5 5 )i between 1 7 ® 

146 II,r. [C. /. Gr G. A\ u W 4135 , 4 Uii«< Holieaux, m 

Bui it tin At C&mtf. 14 < ■ S^>t P- 3 7 W-b :intt tiic nrtt 

ceniurv H.C, (C L Gr G< S. 1. No, 4147 : HoUeaii^ f El ^; 

| ty the end of the first century of our era, however, the oracIc would 
seem to have fallen imo disuse ; for Plutarch tells us shat m lm time all 
the oracles of Boeotia, except the oracle of Trophomus, were dumb or 
deserted; on Mount Ptous, he soy s, you might search long mthout 
finding even a shepherd tending his flock {/V Atjk/u 5 and 

8), Even at the beginning of our era Strabo had spoken of the oracle 
as if 3E were a thing of the past (is. p. 4 ■ 3 >r which at least mms to 
nhow that by hut imtc it was no longer famous. 
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*„£ * * of , Europe named Mys was sent by Mar- 

domue ct^ See Heroins, vi.l i 3S . There were (wo low nl of ,he 

“ sSS^rf", " Ema ' hla < Pl ° Iwn >> «■ 36 ; Thucydides, SL 

Mrih^SSwi* P ' 3271 f^P^* ***• **. Keponrft), another in 
S^ho^ 1 " S V 4) ‘ T c W a ,0 ^ * <** named 
£STm£T2 £ r P ‘ 635 L »*•«*«“ *» Kvpmjttts) [ 

Sf " J '1*X ,l h3 f '* cn ^PP««i th* BnaSTttt 

3KE, a ™ r n r' C “""V Bu ‘ Hcrwto '^ ai well as PWb* 
Si ' ; T ° f , Eu ”>pu>. though the reading KiW/im, instead of 

in ,t,e te ^ i>f h^?£w. 

To 2 a I ^ f 1053 ^ Pt®us WO come to — Laryruna. 

St AfMhTfatTJ?” t?*® Qf Apollr, on Mount PtSJ we 

K2S mountain-guidled valley i„ which .he rentes of 
He a " d )i a5 r d lh « riJ ^ which bound* it on 

Mount Werafo Van s ‘ lCjt . c >ctv ' ccrl Mount Tteukonritii and 

and the beautiful Lake f evond ilf ]”?“ " ^ ** 5;,Tlct “ aty 

turning northward- A ■ ' .^ndand below at to the s^uth | then 

high S,M P ] 7 u narrow glen with 

co™, ofX Sti^^" 8 £*£* d T to the 

saddle and descending dtnXh the 1dhlf™** aft " C ™* in,r *J* 
left along the northern slope of £f t>!" / ^ “** Uc ma * turn lo thr 

which crtstsA wfrh L - l ^ a ^ngc of immntarns 

Se^fTpSL H l ed f r y CMS ’ “ tends ««d from the 

and PamasL Ti^^’S^SSST^ ^ [ht ‘ I1,lrth 

half an hour from ,he denary y^L'r ^ m0PC 

Ftce^ with Ipid^ Hrvwn.^ j i^' ^ ro ^ stony but not vety 

SC fteSli! . bctwccI1 ] »w hilH With bJhy and stony 

SKSfiStt-STiSTKt^ v**** 

E*ke for mimv months of tht year, bm* ° r 

to the ffmr/ A ^r.d/A™, the iarg« If t h““ ^ ff " 

Of dim through Which the w, te lf the e™ " S folrr m " z 

a diff of creamy «ii.!c ^ n 'lT °l* cniB S in l[lc face "i 

use , me m tt Metis (the modern Afar* 
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ptifamof or BTack River), after traversing all the northern edge of the 
Copaic plain in a canal-like bed, pout* its water in a steady stream into 
ihc cave and vanishes in the depths A little way inward from the 
mouth of the cave there is an opening in the rooE When the sunshine 
streams down through it, fighting up the back of the gloomy cavern 
with its hanging rocky ioof and hurrying river, the effect is very 
picturesque; it is like a fairy grotto, and we could almost fancy'that we 
stood 

fl Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to tnan 
Down cu a sanies* sea/' 

But alas 3 the women who may bo seen any day washing their dirty 
linen at ihe mouth of the cave break the spell 

All this north-eastern part of the Copaic plain is bounded by a line 
of cliffs which till lately were washed by the waters of the lake. At the 
( 7 n\i/ Kvttmot&m we ascend the cliffs and follow a path which skirts 
the plain tunning not far from the edge of the cliffs, until we Lome to 
ihe dip in the hills over which the path goes to Larymoa. Here the 
plain Is- bounded on the north only by a low ridge which rises little 
more than 150 feet above the level of the plain. At its foot, not many 
yards to the east of the point where the path to Larymna ascends the 
ridge, there are ihrcc more &aim?otbrai close together,, all in the form 
of caverns in the face of red cliffs. They are called the iafavpifirtu of 
J^ytrin. The central one is the finest 1 1 h a natural grotto overhung 
hy the red cliff 1 we ran usdk into it a little way without stooping. 
None of these three chasms is now in use; the two western are 
purposely blocked with stones, and tumbled masses of rocks lie At the 
rides of the ihird, whidt as a low opening at the foot of a ^eirucirele of 
reddish rocks some Jo to 50 feet high. The path now toms away from 
the plain and ascends the riclge, which in thickly overgrown with lenissk 
bushes. A few yards from the edge of the plain we see among the 
hushes the mouth of a square perpendicular shaft hewn in the rock. It 
is the first of a series of sixteen similar shafts which exist near the path 
at intervals- varying from 3 £o to 45 ^ paces. The line in which the shafts 
occur es not straight, but follow* exactly ihe pass or depression in the 
ridge. All the shafts are square, but their mouths vary, according to 
my mc.isureuienci, from 4 ft- 6 in. to about 9 feel across. 1 Their 
depth is said to vary, according lo the height of the ridge, from 59 feel 
io 20? feel. Some of the shafts have carefullysmoothed sides w\\h 
foot-holes in them fur descending, Heaps of red stones and earth, 
excavated when the shafts were sunk, ntark their positions among the 
bushes. These ahafts Appear, as we shall see, to have been sunk in 
antiquity as a preliminary to making a tunnel through which to c onduct 
the water ot the Copaic Lake to the sea. 

After reaching the summit of the ridge we begin to descend gradually 
to ihe north between ihe bush-clad slopes of low hills,, still passing at 
short intervals the mouths of shafts hidden away in the dense shrubbery. 

L AcMrtfinK W> Mr. K orn bra b h bowevrr, ihe sides vary bum i.&q t& * 
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Thu^ wc defend into an open valley tndosed by higher hill^ with the 
high blue memo tain* of Euboea appearing si ks northern end. The 
bottom of the valley is imeuHivoted hm prettily wooded with nil kodak 
hushes of a fresh green colour. This is the upper valley of Larma {a 
corruption of Larymna). In the valley, about ten minutes 1 walk to the 
right (east) of the path, and pot fax from the last sliaft* a low cliff rises 
!□ a height of about 30 feet amid rocks and bushes. Its lace is seamed 
and tent with many narrow fLiS-ures, through which the water of the 
Ccpak Lake, after 11$ subterranean passage from one or more of the 
tofl^raj T used to burst in a copious stream, forming finsi a deep 
poo and then a braid and rapid river, which the ancients called the 
M®™> because they supposed it to be a continuation of the river of 
that name which flowed into the Copaic Lake from the west (Strabo, is. 
p. 401 Hie place where the water came to the surface again was 

named Anchdc by the ancients (Strabo, ta) It k now called Xrtkthri 
('head springs ). In summer, however, when the lake was low, no 
water trickled through the rifted rock, and the bed of the scream was 
consequently dry. Now that the lake has been drained, the water has 
ceased to How altogether; for the river which titters the Grmi A r nfa- 
™ COmc5 to lhc surface again nm here but beside the: bay of 
Mnytawn,' About a mile farther on two rocky hills projecting from 
the mountains on either side eW the ml ley and divide it from the 
lower valley or small maritime plain of Urymna. The two hOU 
approach nad* other to closely that only a narrow gt*ge of gwy rucks 
d^des them Tlimugh this (jorge, which though picturesque k 
ne'^cr very deep nor very long, the river from .he AV^dVm spring* 
used la find its way from tfie upper to ihe tower valley of Larymna. 
No W only tti dry stony lied enters the ovine Bet in the gorge a link 
£ tow *i lhe« rtst, a copious spring, fanning at onre a stream of 

LT Cb ' 5*? ls * u,n ® fr0m the £° r « c . mm* some mill* in the 
alley below and flow* into the sea a mile or so to the south of 
Lo«er ianmna. The Spring itself is not visible, so far a* 1 observed. 

g..* 6 .."**>? J" f™}-’ &>** »l«w|y from pool to pool, 

whereas the bed of the ravine higher up is totally dry ■ at least it wu 

ZZ ZZ™ ,? Z S 'Z l l,, « «*• the pools pretty 

*Z V t ty ' and ° n ,he rwcks may be seen 

hM weather ’ to *»<■ ^,o the cool water a. 

the approach ofjui mtnider. The spring in the gorge is dearly fade 
pendent of the Copaic Lake, since it contmuei to flow now that the lake 
has been drained. Even before the fake was drained, the natives 

eh™l.* ,t hl . S 5 f'"K L was an emissory of the lake, asserting that 
changes >o the level of the lake did not affect the volume of w^ter of 
me spring, 

, . , rh ' path , lo LarvmnB ’ after ‘^versing the upper valley, crosses the 

Y m MCe " Ji ^ ™ k >' *t°pe «f the hill on the 
r, B h, or east bank of the gorge. On the top of the hill, fa the right, 

fafr ^ U £ P T r Unrtnni <** hefaw). Below us to the 

dt^ ^ ’ r J r a[h fc “ PS llDn *f the S *J* <rf the hill at some 

d stance above it. In front of us wc soon see an olive-dad plain with a 
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strip of blue sea, like a Bttle take, beyond it, the high mountains of 
Euboea closing the view on the north. This dire-dwi plain Ja the 
lower vaElty or smAU HiariltiiSft plain of Larymnar rho spot where w e 
descend Into it from the rocky hill-sideis a pretty one, A rushing 
stream bursts from the gorge beside which wc have been journeying 
and flows seaward between batiks thickly overgrown with reedSg 
myrtles* and tall oleander*- Its wnter is bmpi% clear and water- 
plants grow in it A church, much injured by the earthquakes of 1 £93. 
stands here* and farther on two mills are turned by the stream, bine 
olive-trees and fig-irns rise among the fields which occupy the bottom 
of the valley- About a mile from the mills the river £dls into the sea. 
> 2 car its mouth we crass it on a bridge with five arches* and ride north¬ 
wards for a mile or more through an uncultivated plain* covered with 
rocks and bushes, close to the edge of the sea. On our way wt pass a 
third mUI driven by water which is brought to it in an artificial channel 
tram the gorge at the bead of the valley. Thus we reach a 

small village beside the sea occupying part of the site of the ancient 
Larymna. the time from the sanctuary of Apollo to Larymnn is about 
four hours or rather less. 

Larymna stood in a little maritime plain on the western shore 
of a sheltered inlet which nms up into the land from the Euripus 
in a direction from north to south* Mountains rise around it in all 
directions. On the opposite or eastern side of the creek a high busby 
hill descends to the water's edge, and hills rise beyond the little plain 
in the we>t and south j those on the south are partially wooded with 
pines. To the north* beyond the Euripus. are seen die Esigh steep 
mountain* of Kandtii in Euboea towering like a great wall from the 
shore of the strait- The die of Urymnn Is perfectly level A premoiw 
lory or peninsula of some breadth sheltered a hide remiareuEur bay at 
die north end of the town- This harbour appear to be disused at 
present* and there are no houses beside iL The village of ktxstn 
within the line of the ancient walls, is a little timber so the south* and 
vessels anchor off it The walls and towers of the ancient city Can be 
traced nearly all ihe way along the shore, but inland they have almost 
disappeared. They are built of a reddish stone in the most regular 
styk of masonry, the blocks bday accurately squared and laid in bori- 
xontal courses. Clearly they belong (o the best period of Cireek mili¬ 
tary architecture and may date from the fifth or perhaps rather the 
fourth century &.C. The number of courses preserved varies from one 
to seven ; In the two places where seven course* are standing the height 
Is about 10 feet 8 inches. Along the seashore lHSS*de the village, and 
again along the shore immediately lo ibe north of the harbour, the wall 
is strengthened at intervals tf about 10 feci by short emails or 
buttresses, cadi 5 long, nmbS Awards from it at nght angles. 
The wall along the shore is a true sea-wall* it* foundations being actually 
uniter water. The whole circuit or the walls was about a mSt Of the 
north and south walls* where they ran inland from the shore, there are 
some remains: the south wall* in particular, is pawned eo a height of 
one and two courses, with a block or two of a thud course, for a lengEh 
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of so rmb or so from the shore. But the line of the grater part of 

Ik! "a rt V? d ** " hol!S rf the w»U, which defended the dry on 
_ 3 P ° f ijjf Lrac ^blc only by mriunds and some blocks of 

!hH»? ‘ 2* C ' ly Can K ^ Uy 1u ‘ ve c *' ent3ed briber to the west, for 

r™, r° Ck Cn3pS “ P m the pta,a “ Jtside the line or the west wall. 

Remains of seven square lower?, strengthening the wall, may he seen -it 

css onhtt" r : Two i ti,eiri ■*£« ^-isrfc 

;« ™T. . f. h U h . r" ° n ,he « wtem shore of the harbour-mouth 
P . , rlEd *® 4 height of six and seven courses; it measures 14 feet 
on the face and projects 18 feet from the wall. The other lower? •>, a 
rule arc about 30 feet broad on the bee and project 7 feet from the 

h-ibnur th ° r “ 1C tW ° *? WTO whtch the mouth of the 

on Sher skb an/nT'"* ^ ‘T “ Cfc ' ,t mote * P TO i eclS "K ««>> the water 
, tt c „' her ,de j”* 1 “anowtng the entrance. The western mole is the 
better preserved It is ,8 fee, broad on its eastern bee and is lid 

of two and ,hrec «««<* above water, while one or tvro 

ir a ? S k bn J C T d ; I!ey ° nd lhc cnd of this - 1 htw 

with .1 shelving beach of samUnd *¥ 

long from north to i0u ,h. The breadth \ JoU XI XT.k f° J r 
the moles, may be So yards or so. Allt Th h ' JC,duSlVc of 

side of the harbour, at a distance of r6 paces of ^fronTth* ** lbt Easl 

tt2Si£22i£Z* t <*» jwtawTS S 

«tad. tbo b„boo, on ih, c .3 “T <1* Promontory whkh 

•te protnoototy n '"™ '•< 

•Sick Ho™ too ron.idcoible h« ll„ T " f 

c.reutc loot, of polraoo.1 tnosnory bi.it • 

S6 J s SSKJMr? •KrtEtia 
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siont A hide to the south of (he semicircular tower of polygonal 
masonry there are remains of an ancient quay or breakwater extending 
Into the sea for a good many yards; it Is built of squared blocks of the 
reddish stone. Within ihe circuit- wall of L&rynma there are same 
remains of foundations of undent buildings; these seem to have been 
more numerous and distinct m Leaked time than at present According 
to him the promontory on the east side of the harbour was cot off by 
an inner cross-wall and served as: an acropolis. Rallies, who travelled 
early in the nineteenth century* also observes (bat “across the neck of 
(he peninsula a second wall has been built* but from the rude style af its 
construction, it is probably the work af a Eater time." Outside the walls 
to the south a salt spring called Gfyjbit&v rises a few paces from, the 
bead] and forms a small deep pool. The natives regard it as a sacred 
water on account of Us cathartic properties. The small village af 
AWn' t on the site of the ancient Larynma, suffered much from the 
earthquakes of 1^93,, and was partially deserted when I visited it in 
1895. 

Pausanins tolls us that Larymna belonged of old to Locris* and 
Lycophron (tmiiWifnii 1146) mentions it among the Locrian cities 
which sent virgins annually tn Troy to atone for the outrage of Cas¬ 
sandra by Ajax. The city still belonged to Loerts at the time when, the 
Ptriphis which is attributed io Scylax was written* namely about 338- 
335 ilc, (SeyEax* P&ipL u* t 6). But by 230 Elc. it was Boeotian (Poly¬ 
bius* xs, 5, 7) ; and to Eoeotia it continued to belong in the limes of 
Sulla (PLuiarcb^ jfrffo, s6), of Strabo (ix, pp. 405, 40b), and of 
Pausantii. 

On the other hand Upper Larymna belonged to Locris; but the 
Ramans annexed it to Lower Larymna (Strabo, bu p 406), The 
scanty remains of the upper town* now called ikjflnrfff little baranr p ), 
are situated* as has been mentioned (p, 106)* on one of the two rocky 
hills which divide the upper from the lower valley of Laryinna, The 
path from Larynma to the Ccpuic plain runs along the lower slope of 
the lull, above the gorge chat separate* cite two hills. In eight minutes 
we ascend from the path to the tup of the hilL The distance from 
larymna is about 2 miles. The hLEl commands the defile through 
which the route goes from the upper cu die lower valley* and from its 
lop there arc good views north and south over both of then]. On the 
ea.M ic is connected, without a break* with higher bushy and rocky hslta, 
the slopes of which begin lo ascend nut many yard* away, On the 
west the hill descend* somewhat steeply co the gorge; but on the north 
and south il slopes gradually to the lower and upper valleys respectively. 
Among the leniisk bushes with which the hill is partly overgrown may 
be seen traces of former settlements on the gradual northern and 
southern slopes* especially cm the Litter. The traces consist of ruined 
walls and broken stones. Farther down* at the south-western foot of 
She hill, a small plateau* strewn with broken stunts, irregular blocks* 
and pottery, seems nit so m have been included within the ancient town. 
It is a little above the gorge and is skirted by the path from ihe upper 
to the lower valley Just below the path there are some remains of a 
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*^gb viill running parallel to the gorge. On the con tern side of the 
hill, at and near the top, a fortification-wall built of rather small stones 
roughly squared may be traced for a good many yards. It is standing 
to a height of one, two, and three courses. There are also some small 
ruins of an ancient fortification-wall facing north, a liulc below the 
summit, 

^ « d U Pe“ and (ravened the route from LarVnffia 

to the sanctuary of Apollo on Mount how. S ih and 6(], November iStac, niul the 
furegum^ description is tasetl mainly on iicrwual ehumdon. See ltaikia, is 
^nriyles .yewrn wttrtuy to iurhy " 1 (Lonilun, iSlSj, pn. loi-tcu: H?N 
Utodw, /l«m» u»A /remLg**, pn. ite-rji; L. Ross, ,[ 

t L « W : Banian Cttxr. I. p. 192 s HuaMter,* p. 194 so. ; Guiticfmmt i 
p. SO ry, ; M. L. honilianij, in finlhtin Jt Cerrttp. Kelifstiuut \ 1 ixSort 

y*. fcfc£ 5 R,dd *' iW ***' * carrt ******* 18 

t»w^\i?* Wi,d ^“f 8 may ^ W the mountains. In the first 

half of this century there were still wild boars in the wooded mountains 
wh.chtum.uud the bay of SkropontH, a little to the south of Urnrtna 
(«■ N. U lrictH, Kastn umi Forstkungen t 1. p, 23a), The boars may 
**ty well be there stiU. 7 

m 24 ;, or-Copaic Lake. Within the last few 

H •* ' f “ 4 ^ hal becn TOrn P le "’y drained, and its 

Sd!,! ■£“ by a vait kvel P ,3in > * part of which is under 

eulttvation. Ibe area once covered hy the swampy late may be 

aS * rK ** B 8 te 8 ™ lcs from north to south by t 5 miles 

hMl, r t° "f*'™’ W,th bl >' S OHt h Long 

Se total a™ n r y .h r the k f* a * v basb is ^rreunded on all sides! 
J* totaJ *™ of lhc C °f )ai ^ b»k has been estimated at jco square 

" lites >- of which . however, the lake at its 

m es 3? y r 3 ° tU JS ° iq ' ,a "= K1 ™« u « 90 sqtfflfd 

2TAw?S? **** (IX ‘ £ 4 ° 7) thrit lhe ^cumference of ihc Jake was 
1^7^" about 43 miles. Like thc basins of rhcnCUS 
and btymphalus m Arcadta, the Copaic basin is hemmed in so closely 
p> mountains that the water which retire fihun ; nt . 
ah*,™ n.«, i l, t l , . ^ ^ EI ^° >t canaot eitCsipe 

foV^JH^ n forCBd ,n ,J,C ™“* * *B« to hollow out 

SL P-tssagcs through the limcLne met These 

J’SSLKE' ° r / a/ ‘ KW ^ «** * t he foot of the mountain* 
W^thl^ T* L ea3tern S1(tes of l he plain, which is here 
L ! \ r K mE J ° precipitous limestone cliffs some 70 to 100 
" \ bh ' uch ' n^ -tdi-aniyog now retreating, form a scries of capes 

SterV"^ y r " “ MOrS 0f lhC ]ake At *■= f ™‘ ^ 

ri two ^ frr £ Un!l m ,hc rock in sire from tiny 

. " 7 , cT e “L ,il ^ cst of fissures flrc the iufj- 

hSThi^ . 7 V' ^ marktd the ni1 P s the Copaic 

no hari^d'^". ‘, T Jn reality, however, 

no hard-and-fast hue can he down between the hths-.^hll and the 

Sam fill ’ *Tit mten ^ htlWWn ,he is budged by inter¬ 
mediate fissures of all s.res; and the ^*twMnrrthemseJv« have arisen 
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only by the gradual widening of small rents. The surihee of the plain, 
so far as it was formerly covered by the lake, is nearly level, but has a 
very slight general slope from west to east, and a very slight rise in ihe 
middle, which caused the water m flow towards the north, east, and 
south. 'Hie height of the pL-iin above the sea averages about 93 metres 
(311 feet)j the surface of the lake* when it was full* was about 97 
metres (31B feet) above the sea. While [he natural emissories by 
which the water of the Like escaped arc situated on its northern and 
eastern banks, the streams which fed it flowed into it, without exception, 
from the west and south. Of these tributary streams the most im¬ 
portant arc the Lophis on the south, I he Phalartu on the south-west, 
and the Herryni, Cephisus and Metai on the west. The last {the 
Metas) is the only one which, after the lake has been drained, continues 
to flow across the whole width of the plain in a deep bed of its own. 
Taking its rise m copious perennial springs in the bay of 
immeduiEely to the north of Orchumcnus it flows along the northern 
margin of the plain, skirting the foot of the hills till it corner opposite to 
Sm>m£t r which was till lately an island in the lake, about a miles 
south-west of Cupae (the modem 7 ^/m). Here a branch of the river 
turns to the left, and flowing through the strait between the island and 
the main Lind vanishes into a small chasm, now half choked up r at the 
foot of the hilL The main stream, however, flows outside of the island, 
and crossing in a straight line the wide bay of fills into the Grtat 

at the extreme north-eastern comer of the plain, to which 
even in the height of summer it brings a considerable body of water. 
None of the other rivers which poured their waters into the take had, 
like the Melas, scooped out for itself in the bed of the take a deep 
channel in which it flowed winter and summer. All the rest, even she 
CephisLis. merely lost themselves in the swamp Vet the ancients, 
though they clearly distinguished the Meta* at its origin from the 
Cephislis (see note on i.\_ 38. 6) p appear [o have given the name of 
Cephisus to the lower course of the Melas ; for Strabo says fix. p, 405) 
that the stream which flowed into the sea at Ltfyttftui was the Cephina, 
and the name Cephisian mitead of Copatc which was aotnetimei 
applied to the lake (Homer, //. ix. Jaq ; Piodar, TytL xii. 4^) SttlllS 
to imply that I he river which traversed it from end to end w ah the 
Cephisus anti no[ ihc Melfci The mistake, however, «» a natural anti 
excusable one. For of nil rhe streams which entered the lake the 
Cephisus had by far the longest course, whereas the Melos only raw on 
the margin of the swamp, and its course was for the greater part of the 
year concealed under the smooth surface of the mere. 

Like other lakes which arc drained not by fliers but by natural sub¬ 
terranean passages in the limestone mountains which surround them, the 
level of the Copidc lake varied greatly from time to time. Such varia¬ 
tions depend upon two di Keren e sets of causes Aral the varying capacity 
of the emissaries eku! second the varying amount of water poured into 
the Lake. 

In the first place, not only are the nmssoriea subjeci lo a gradual 
and regular process of change, their passages being slowly dogged and 
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tiicsr mouths choked up hy the alluvhl deposiia which in the eoiirs* of 
a^es raise the bed of the I.ike ; but they aft afw exposed Eo sudden and 
incalculable changes, wrought by earthquake^ landslips, floating fog, 
and so on, which may in a few minutes either widen the passages or 
block them up altogether, in the second place, while these changes, 
whether gnuiua] or sudden, affect the outflow of the water, others not less 
marked influence its inflow. For the rainfall, on which the inflow 
ultimately depends, vanes not only with the year but with the season, 
In the subtropical climate of the Mediterranean rain hardly falls in 
summer, and as a consequence the streams in that season cither flow 
with diminished volume or dry up entirety. All these various causes 
combine to produce secular and periodic as well as irregular and unfore¬ 
seen variations in the level of lakes like the Copaic mere. In no lake, 
perhaps, have the annual changes been more regular and marked than in 
the Copaic ; for while in winter it was a reedy mere, the haunt or thou¬ 
sands of wild fowl, in summer it was a more or less marshy plain where 
cattle browsed and crops were sow n and reaped. So well recognised 
w ere these vinssitadea of the seasons that plates on the bank of the Like 
such as Orehoiitcnos, Lehadea, and Copae had summer roads and winter 
mads by which they communicated with each other, the winter roads 
following the sides of the hilis, w hile the summer roads si rack across the 
plain. With the Setting in of the heavy autumn tains in November the 
kike began to rise and reached its greatest depth in February-or March, 
by which time the mouths of the emissaries were completely submerged 
and betrayed their existence only by swirls on the surface of the inert. 

Sf Ih '! *"** to [hc anythin but an unbroken 

of water- Viewed Wi a height such as the .icrnpolts of Orctio 
menus It appeared as an immense fen, of a vivid green colour, stretching 
m»ay Tor milts and miles, overgrown with sedge, reeds, and cants, 

£rf^ K h n ;“ Cet,hisU * " r «*» be seen sluggishly 

«mng, while here and there a gleam of sunlit water, especially towards 
he north-easi comer of (he mere, directed the eye to what looked 
hke ponds m the vast green swamp. Bare grey mountains rising on she 

and r . 1 U| ' vowkd sl °p« of Helicon on the south. 

. ie cri. In spring llie water began to sink. Isolated brown 
patches where no reeds grew, were the first to show as islands in the 
mere; and ns the season advanced they expanded more and more till 

a V u 16 ™ ldd3c " r umrTlcr « rca[ M retches, especially in the 
■ff U lhc cJ ^ e!i ’ ucrt h:ire - J« ‘be higher pans the fat alluvial 

sml left by the retiring waters was sown by the peasants and produced 

L pH ° L l 0rn ’ r ' ctl and C0Hun I ^hiJc the lower p^n- } uve r^iwn by rank 
grass and weeds, were glared by herds of cattle and swine. In .hr 
ckt-pefit plat e* of nJJ the wnEcr often stagnated die whole summer, iIiolujIl 
there were yean, when it ret reared even from these, leaving behind it 
md}- a bog or perhaps a stretch of white clayey soil, perfectly dry. which 
the summer heat seamed with a network of minute cracks .and fissures. 

7 lh " C " d ° f Au «?f ^ M^nter part of the basin was generally drt, 
hough the w^ter did not reach its lowest point till October. At that 
time what had lately been a fen was only a great brown expanse, broken 
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here and llscre by a patcli of green marsh, where reeds and other *aier. 
points grev l. In November the late began to fill aguin fast. 

Such was the ordinary annual cycle of changes in the Copaic Lake 
m modern [iiriB, and wc have no rc.-i.Ron to suppose tha( it was essentially 
distent in antiquity. Bus at ail times die water of the lake has been 
liable to be rctised above or depressed Mw its customary level by 
muzKully heavy or scanty rainfall m winter nr by the accidental dogging 
or opening of the chasms. As wc read in ancient authors of drowned 
ernes on the margin of the lake (Strabo, i*. p. 407; P at**, \ Xm 24 -, v 
40 O modern traveller tell* of villagers forced to flee Wore the rising 
flood, and of viucyirdi and convflclds seen under water. 

Of the places at which the water of the lake, after vanishing into the 
chasms, comes or used to come to the surface again, three at |ea± t CAn 
be identified with loir ruble certainty. One of them, ms we have seen 
<p. iob} t is the ancient Anchor, the modem in the upj>er 

valley of Larymna. The spring which, before the lake was drained, 
used to issue from the rifted rock was the outflow of the water that fel] 
into the chasms tailed Bynm (as to which see above, p 105), Second, 
the mcr Melu, which still flows into the Great AWaio/Ant at the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the Copaic plain, issues again some 4 miles away 
at the great springs beside the bay of SbvfrtHtri. The way from the 
&vtmwi&ra to the springs leads eastward over a ridge of the moun. 
tains, and then down a narrow glen to the head ef the bay. High 
mountains clothed with low woods and dense shrubbery, where wild 
boars used to have their lair, rise on a IS sides from the shores of this 
deep, still, fjord-like inlet of the sea; and at their foot* in the inmost 
comer of the bay, nine copious springs gush from the jagged limestone 
rocks and pour into the sea, which is so near that its waves wash over 
the springs and communicate a brackish taste lo their water, or rather 10 
all of them except the smallest and most northerly which rises among 
bushes somewhat farther from the shore. The largest of the springs 
hhUM from many rifts in the face of a perpendicular cliff and falls into 
a basin which used to be cnctwttd by a walk The third natural outlet 
of the Copaic Lake was apparently through a subterranean channel 
communicating with ihc lakes Uteri arid Par siimm j for the level of the 
wtvlgf in these two lakes was observed in vary with the level of the water 
in the Copait Lake. Before the Copaic Lake was drained, Lake fJtm 
stoed generally at a height of 4 5 metres, and bike PtmifitnmsL t a height 
of 35 metres above the level of the sea, or 52 and 62 metres respectively 
tower than the winter level of the Copaic l*ake. Lastly, il has sometimes 
been held that the branch of the Mebs which falls into a chasm at 
Strwfki (see above, p. lit] reappear* m the copious salt springs called 
Armyrn at Opus. Here, ten minutes to the south of the long south wall 
of the ancient city, n narrow pass runs between ^teep rock* and the sen. 
The springs issue from the rocks in such volume anti with such force 
that they at once turn three mills. In support of the view that these 
springs am an outflow of the Copaic Lake t St has been observed that at 
lhe bottom of an old well in PavA\ a village to the north dSStmAM, the 
water is seen to flow from south to north. The geologic Mr, Fhilippson, 
VOL. V 1 
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however, thinks that the stratification of the rocks ihruugh which* on this 
supposition, the water would have to pass h against the hypothesis 

The plan of draining the Copaic Lake, which has been successfully 
accomplished within the last few years* was conceived and apparently 
executed at a very remote time in antiquity. Strabo reports a tradition 
(ik, p„ 415) that the whole basin of the lake had at one time been drained 
and cultivated by the people of Qrcfiomemis* and this tradition 1ms been 
strikingly confirmed by the recent discovery of a complete and very 
ancient system of drainage works in the bed of the lake. The discovery 
was made by the engineers charged with the execution of the modem 
drainage works- As described by them* (he ancient works were com¬ 
posed of an ingenious combination of dykes and canals, which com¬ 
pletely encircled the lake and, receiving the waters of the streams which 
flowed into it on the west and smith, conducted them to the chrisms On 
the east ami north-east banks. Where the canal skirted closely the 
precipitous rocky shore of the lake a single dyke or embankment sufficed, 
the water being led between the dyke and the shore. Hut where the 
canal had to cross a bay t or where the liaok of the lake was not high and 
sleep enough to serve as one side of the canal, two parallel dykes were 
constructed and the water flowed between them. The remains of these 
undent drainage works in the bed of the take arc of two sorts. In the 
drat place we see them as low broad mounds, about 5 feet high and 50 
to 60 yards wide, stretching for long distances across the plain* cither in 
an unbroken line or with occasional gaps. Sometimes it is a single 
mound teat we see, sometimes two parallel mounds at a short distance 
from each other. And between the twn parallel mounds or Zieside the 
single one a Jong shallow depression mark:, the line of ihc anCrtrU canal. 
These long Low broad mound5 arc clearly the remains of the dykes which 
formerly enclosed the canals* anti which have been gradually reduced to 
their present level by the ceaseless wash of the waters in the course of 
ages. In the second place, the line of the ancient canals may be traced 
by the walls built of great polygonal blocks which in many places support 
and case the inner side of the dykes. Jn some places these walls arc 
wdl preserved* but in others nothing of them remains but a conspicuous 
line uf white Slones running for miles through the otherwise sioncles* 
plain. 

'There were three of these ancient canals. One skirted the left or 
north bank of the like, another skirted the right or south bank, and a 
third ran out into the middle of it 

(1) The first of these, the northern canal* began nn the west bank ol 
the lake, at the modern village of Katyn, in the shape of a single dyke, 
which extending north-eastward dammed up the water of (he Cuphisus 
and conducted it to join the Mclas at a point between Pjrgn and 
Stm/iJtf* No attempt seems to have been made So drain the mar^h in 
the bay of TsnmaiL where the Meku rises. The water of (he united 
rivers was then conducted along the north bank of the lake behind the 
island of Str&inH and the peninsula, of Copae (TppoHa), in a can*! 
formed by the difl* on one side and a strong dyke on the other. From 
Cdpac the canal, now enclosed by an artificial dyke on both sides* struck 
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north - eastward across the greai bay of Trgfa/fa to the rocky cape ot 
Pyrgm H» Marina, where it was joined by the southern ca nal From this 
point the united water* were led eastward in a single canal for about 3 
miles and (hen dispersed amon^ Severn) branches which conveyed them 
separately to the various chasms* Of these chasms at the north-eastern 
comer of the lake the most important are those which go by the name 
of Sfitiia (or Fanto), liwiti, and the Gnat Katxiwfhra, The branch 
canal which led into (he Spitia chasm is especially well preserved. It is 
to be observed that the .Mete river, which no doubt originally flowed in 
the great northern canal from near Qrthomenus to the north-eastern 
comer of the Jake, now parts company with the canal at the former island 
of StwmiM and thenceforward flows to the Gnat Kntmwtkra in & deep 
bed of its own, 

(3) The central cattal received t he w aters of die Hercyrui river, which 
were ted to it by means of two dykes converging on the mouth of the 
canal like the sticks of a fan. For a length n( miles this canal, 
fanned by two embankments without masonry, ha* been traced running 
out into the Enid die of the plain. But the embankments gradually 
diminish in height till they wholly disappear in an impenetrable jungle 
of reeds near a large barrow or iunmlus surmounted by a block of marble. 
Beyond this point no vestige of the canal has been found. The French 
engineer* who drained the lake think it likely that the canal was con¬ 
tinued right across the plain and joined the southern canal on I he 
eastern side of the lake near Kardtfsa. Hut [o this it is objected hy 
. Mr. Fhilippson that it would have been a needless expenditure of labour 
to construct a canal for I he water* of the Hercym across the whole 
breadth of the plain, and that too the highest part of the plain, when it 
would have been easy to turn the water of that stream into the southern 
emud, thus making one canal do instead of two. He therefore plausibly 
suggests that the water of the central canal, after being conducted to the 
middle and highest part of the plain, was thence dispersed in a multitude 
of tiny rills and channels for the purpose of watering (he fields, 

(3) The southern canal was intended io collect the waters of the 
streams which flowed into the lake from the south, the chief of these 
streams being the Phalnrus and Lophis It begins at the mouth of ihe 
Fhalaru-% beside the village of Mameara^ and runs castwiifd till it is 
joined by a branch canal bom the smjthr Both these canals, curiously 
enough, are embanked only on the right side. Soon after their junction 
the canal disappear* in a deep natural depression which extends along 
the southern side of the plain and comprises the marsh of HaJiartus, To 
the east of MtwfJki the canal begins again dose to the hank, where it 
probably received the waters of the Lophis (river nf MmiM}. Mr. 
Kamlxmis. the French engineer, thinks that the canal was originally 
continuous all along the southern side of the plain, and that the missing 
central portion of el has been destroyed. Mr. Bhilippson, on the other 
hand, conjectures that the western portion of the canal ended hi she 
marsh of Haiiurlus, where the water may have been either suffered to 
evaporate or dispersed in tills to irrigate the fields. However (hat may 
be, the portion of the canal which begins to the cast of *T Feu/h r skirts the 
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eastern side of Lbe p|^in n closely following the contour of the line of dills 
which once formed the shore of the lake, and which here acted ;ts one 
bank of the canal. Where* however, the canal crossed a hay* as for 
example the bay of Kardf{lfL t it was of course banked op artificially On 
both sides. In the cliffs on the eastern, side of the plain there art many 
chasms {kafav&fArtu^ and to most of the more important of these 
claims a branch-canal led from the main canal, the intention of the 
ancient engineers dearly being co diminish as far as possible the volume 
of water which finally readied the great chasms in the north-eastern 
comer of the plain. The junction of ihe southern with the northern 
canal took place, as we have seen, at the rocky headland of Pyrgtii // + 
J far: H I. A little before their junction the river Meins is crossed by a 
Turkish bridge with five arches, beyond which may be seen the ruins of 
a large ancient bridge. 

When the system of drainage by canals which has just licen 
drsenbed was in full operation the basin of the Capote Lake must have 
been nearly dry. But as we have no ground to suppose that in the 
historical period of antiquity the lake was ever drained, it would seem 
that we must refer these ancient drainage works to the prehistoric ages. 
Now Strabo, as we have seen* has preserved a tradition that the bed of 
the bke was at one time drained and cultivated by the people of Orchid 
menn^ We shall therefore hardly err in ascribing io the Min/yuS of 
Qrchomenus—the D ashmen of antiquity^lhe extensive system of dykes 
and canals by which the vast plain was redacted from the waiere and con* 
verted into waving corn-fields and smiling vineyards* which poured wealth 
into the L-olTL-rs of the burgher. This was the gulden 4 ge of Orcho menus, 
when 3ts riches vied with the treasures of Delphi and the Wealth of 
Egyptian Thebes (Paus, ], 9. 3 - v iii. 33. 2 ; lx. 38* g), 

I he principle adopted by the M inyans in draining the lake was to 
make use of the natural emissories* tip which they led the waiter in 
canals, rh[s plan appears to have l*een carefully thought out and com¬ 
pletely executed But we have evidence that another plan, based on a 
different principle, was conceived and attempted in antiquity but never 
carried to completion. This plan was to open artificial emissaries for 
the water at the lowest points in ihe hills, by which the basin of the lake 
is surrounded Remains of works undertaken far the purpose of c on¬ 
structing these emissaries are to be seen at two places: one is the low 
ridge ai thn north-eastern end of the plain over which the path goes lo 
Larymna; the other Is the ridge at the head of the bay of Kmffifa 
which divides the Copaic plain from Like IJJbm. The former works 
have been already partially described (p. 105), They consist of sixteen 
srjuate shafts sunk in the rock to a depth varying from ib to 63 metres 
(59 to feet) according to the height of the ridge, the summit of 
which is only 1 4? metres (482 feet) above the sea. The distances 
between the diuft* vary eonsidcrably, hut the average distance between 
e.ich pair is about too yards. Until lately two explanations were com¬ 
monly given of 1 he existence of these shafts. One wax that they were 
meant to give access at various poams to the LsfainfAnis or natural 
subterranean emissaries nf the lake, in order that when these become 
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choked workmen might descend and clear them. The other explana¬ 
tion was that the shafts were sunk as a preliminary In the construction 
nf .1 tunnel which was to pierce the ridge and convey the waters of ihc 
lake into the Upper Valley of Larymna, foam which they would then 
flow above ground into like sea. That the latter explanation is the true 
one has been conclusively prawd by the investigations of the French 
engineers in t8j 6 and again in 18S3, who found short portion* of the 
tunnel between the shafts actually made. The tunnel is carefully cut in 
the rock and has an arched roof- Its breadth varies from t.45 to t.Go 
metres, and its height from j*6.5 to i.?$ metres. The length 10 which 
the various portions of the tunnel have been carried varies considerably. 
Thus the piece which begins at the sixth shaft and extends in the direc¬ 
tion of the seventh ihafi is only 3 metres long ; whereas the correspond¬ 
ing section which begins at the seventh shaft and extends in the direction 
of the sixth shaft is 33 metres long- The first section of the tunnel, 
from the Coptic Lake to the second shaft, seems to have been com¬ 
pleted, It has, indeed, been cleared only for a length of 36 metres, 
the water which burst into the tunnel having prevented further explora¬ 
tion ; but the existence of water at the same level, as well as of shells 
and remains of marsh plants, ett. + in the first two shafts, seems to prove 
that they communicate with each other and with the tnarsK The 
mouth of this first section of the tunnel is in what used 10 be the bottom 
of the Like, in front of the l\i(ttv&fhru of fiym'ii, at a height of 92 meters 
above the sea. The whole tunnel, if completed, would have been 2400 
metres (about 1J miles) long - t and of this loud length it is estimated 
that about a third is made. It ls remarkable that in some of the shafts 
there an: remain* of two reminds at different levels, one above the other* 
of which the upper tunnel is carried to a less distance in both directions 
than (he lower. In the sixteenth shaft the upper tunnel is j metres 
above The lower; in the ihirteent h shaft, on the other hamh the interval 
between the two tunnels is only 1.1 5 metres, which show-* that the 
tunnels tend to converge. Now if straight lines be drawn through the 
various sections of the lower tunnel and prolonged, they will be found 
to end at the mouth of the tunnel in the Copaie Like. From these 
facts we conclude that after the tunnel had been begun the engineers 
thought its slope insufficient, abandoned it, and began a second tunnel 
which they intended to carry at a lower level and with a slightly steeper 
slope than the first. Bui the work was never finished, and the lower 
tunnel consequently remained, like the upper, incomplete- The slope 
of the lower tunnel downwards from the Coptic Like to the Upper 
Valley of Latynina is t,i metres in every 100 metres- 

The other place at which remains exist of ancient works l*egun with 
the intention of constructing an artificial emissary for the lake is the 
ridge which divides the Copaie plain from Like ii’im. Here,- at the 
head of what used to be the Bay of fCurditm but is now n branch of the 
Copaic plain, there are the beginnings of an ancient canal, $0 feet 
broad, hewn tn the rock, which if completed would have attained » 
depth of 90 metres (295 feet) under the summit of the ridge which it 
was designed to pierce. Further, In .1 line with this rock-hewn lanak 
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tlure may be seen in the plain pi row of shafts resembling those beside 
the paih to Larymna except that their niomhs are oblong instead ef 
square and that they widen out below tike ditems. The position of 
some of these shafts is marked! only by small hollows and surrounding 
mounds, ai et|ual intervals ; but a few of them are still open. Clearly 
this ancient canal, begun but never finished, was intended So convey the 
waters of the Copaic Lake dr a part of them into Lake Uteri and thence 
into Lake Paraiimm and so lo the sex Hence on the ridge which 
separates Lake Uteri from EamKmni and again on she ridge which 
divides Lake P&rutimm from the sea there are vestiges of ancient works 
begun with the intention of cutting Canute lo facilitate the drainage of 
the fakes. 


1 he attempts to open artificial emissaries for She Copaic Lake to 
w r hieh the shafts, tunnels* and canals just described bear testimony are 
mentioned by no ancient writer; hence their authors and date must be 
matters of conjecture. Leake assigned them [o the Minyans of Ortho- 
menus; but the opinion more commonly held is that they were made 
by an engineer Crates of Ghakis, in the age of Alexander the Greah 
Suxbo tells us (ii p. 407) that, the chasms having become clogged, 
Crates sel about clearing them, but w r as obliged to desist in consequence 
of she quarrels of the Boeotians, although, as he informed Alexander In 
a letter, he had already recovered much land from the water, Further* 
-Stephanu^ Byrantius mentions inddentally (&v. *A&nvm) that Cralcs 
dug trenches or canals through the lake. Thus ft appears that in the 
time of Alexander an effort was made to drain the lake by clearing the 
chasniH and conducting the water to them in ennais, but that the attempt 
had to be abandoned, Nothing is said, however, of an attempt to pro¬ 
vide artificial cmUsorfas in the shape of tunnels and canals for the escape 
of the mater. Such fin attempt, as has been already pointed out, 
proceeds upon a very different principle from that which guided the 
ope rat ions nf Lhc Mmyims and. so far as we know, of Cmies also. 
Hence Mr* Philippson iodine* to attribute it 10 cine of the Roman 
emperors, such as Nero or Hadrian, who meditated and partially 
executed large and costly scheme* for the improvement of Greece by 
the construction of roads, aqueducts, and other public works. In the 
Or*atA<i/<u vtAni there are two walls, one on each side, built of small 
irregular Stones wsihout mortar and extending up to the roof of the cave, 
Fhrs* are sometimes ascribed la Crates, bm they seemed to me modem, 
“ d ‘ h,s to ° 1S [hc °P^«> rf Mr. K'ambanis, who states that in none of 
the Churns ait any certain (races to be discerned of the worts cscented 
by Crales. 

Jn Roman times it «uuld stem that, the undent canals of die 
Mmyans having lony ceased la drain the water of the take, their embank¬ 
ments served merely as dams to keep it from Win* the level ground 
m the Mghboorhnod. For we leant from an mscnpijnn. already men- 
tinned I .L I- o. fr. i I. No. *7 1 3 j, that in the first century a. n. a 
c 1 titian or Aeracphnimn, Zpantiiumdas ±on of Epaminondas, 
repaired at a tost of 6 qoo *«nr and for a length of 12 Creek furlongs 
< '* m,les > a swtu dam which pmrtetied the territory of Acraqjhnmm but 
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which hint fallen >mo disrepair. The great dam reft tied to an hardly 
have been anything but the right bank of the Mmy-an canal ithe canal 
of the right or southern bank) which crossed the mouth of the bay of 
Acraephnium [h'arJida) t for so long as this embankment existed to ns 
full height it probably protected the bay from the inroad of the water and 
convened it into a plain, which the people of Acntephwurti doubtless 
turned to account as arable or pasture land- In modem times the 
embankments of the old Minyan canals have served as causeways 
through the swamp: and for this purpose they seem la hav e been 
repaired by the Franks in the Middle Ages. 

The work of draining the lake was begun by a French company in 
1B83 and taken over by an English company in 1889. By 1S94 the 
work was practically finished. In iSgo 1 had seen the great green 
swamp from the slcpcs of Helicon, but when l visited the district again 
in November 1895 the place of the swamp was taken by a vast plain 
across which we rode freely. Some of it lay waste, and flocks of sheep 
browsed an the grass. Hut much of it was occupied by fields of cotton 
and maize, and a good deal of it had been recently ploughed. The plan 
of the modem drainage works is briefly this. Two canals, an inner and 
an outer, an- carried along the western, southern, and south-eastern 
sides of the plain. The outer canal, which for a great pan of its length 
lies outside the limits of the old lake, begins on the right bank of the 
Ccphisus some 2 or 3 miles to the west of Striptiu (OrehomcnuSj, and 
receives the waters of all the considerable streams which formerly flowed 
into the lake except the Melas, The inner canal, which runs roughly 
parallel to the outer, is designed la collect the rain-water which falls m 
the basin once occupied hy the lake. These canals convey the water 
to the bay or plain of AW/tor lAcraephnium}, whence it is conducted 
by canals and tunnels first into Lake Ut*rf, then into Ijike fW/jwiw, 
and thence into the sea about % miles or so to the west of Andiedun. 
Originally it was intended to construct a northern canal m the Copatc 
basin which should have received the water of the Melas and^ conducted 
it to meet (he waters of the other two canals in the plum of 
This project, however, was wisely given up and the Metis allowed to 
flow, as before, in its natural bed to the Gnat JCatmntkr w at the north- 
eastern comer of the Copak plain. Only in its mid course through 
the plain the river was banked up ; in its lower course the bed ts so 
deep that no embankment was needed. 

The ancients believed that the waters of the lake rose higher than 
usual every eighth year; and sometimes if the rams were very heavy 
the lake continued at this higher levd for two years or more; it stood 
high for several years before the battle of Chacrtmea (Theophrastus. 
Mht. plant. hr. it. 2 tf.i Pliny, Nui. khi. xvi- 169). The Soeot.an 
winters were thought to be less severe than usual when the lake: ™i 
high (Theophrastus. Cant. plant, v. 12. 3 )- R«l.s grew thickest m 
the marsh between ihe Cepbisus and the .Mel®-a place wh.ch wen 
bv the name of Pelecania (Theophrastus, Htsi. pUtni. iv. M- »). out 
the finest were those which grew at a place called Osera Karope ( sharp 
turn') at the moulh of the Cephisus (Theophrastus, /.*■> There were 
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said to be floating islands in the lake (Theophrastus, Hut. Muni. W. 
ro. a; Pliny, fW. &/, ivt. r68). Tht fable was pmhaUv told of the 
islands tn the bay of Tswniii % to the north of Orchomenus, whoso banks 
merhuoK and quaked under the tread, as do the banks of the river 
Melas m seme ptfceesv 

^ P* 4^5 W ! Walpole^ .1 frwBi'rt rt&itifrjr t$ Tmivy* 

I Lttkc. A'triArrn 
Fcirchhammer, fftHmUm (Berlin, 

^ i i wf ifii.t iiii Minjrrf ix 4 5 1./^ ; 

: Ef. K. LTdcti, 



C-rT,, 244247; M, L k&S- 

du ^ CspjU pr |m attefau.’ BmiMitt ,* 0 »,-r/. 

■ Dk ftckhkoncn ‘tir'Min 1 ,”,.' '*> 

ss^mtsss^jg^^ 

no " 1,,,liD " ° r a l ’«y anient and very remarkable 
forties* of * uch well-preserved remains are to be seen to this day 

from a t f b , kL !f d , flf ? nw ***** wflicl1 ri « s -abruptly on alt side’ 

from the dead flat of the Copmc plain. Hie tableland, till lately an 
island m the lake, is known variously as Gh«, Gtmhs, and Gla. it is 

ir„ ( rnlle ! ur “ ,(J «U(h.casi of Copae in/rtM) and 
omething under a mile from the nearest point of the line of cliffs whirh 
once fonned the shore of the lake. .Seen f mm any point of the plain. 

z P *™! " th b'«y line of fortification-wall 

stretching along its brew, is n conspicuous object. Its shape rouuhfv 
resemble, that of a pear with the point turned to the east , £ 3J 
ferenre » About y kilometres or i miles. On all sides the edges of the 

£w ™ ^ nonh, where it readies its 

k point. Here the plateau may be about >oo feet high, and here 
t descends from ,ts highest point at one drop to (he plain. Above 
these imposing precipices and close to their edge is built the great 
prehistoric palate of which the remains were excavated by a VS 

S2S5i?t£sA m - ,Unc '*» Krom IlCreVhe plateau 

sinks gradually to half the height on the went anti south. Oh the east 

it descends st 1II lower, till al the north gate, to the eas, of the pVa« 

the'moS e-m Ut | 4 ° fttt Vt. the ^ A rjatural ramp Icad/up to 
S olZ . * the la!llel ^d. All round the „uter edge of 

reTno™ t U nZT i n -T nM ^ tilkk Which, though 

ZThXhx rfSZ rV m r Up[ . . . sundin ^ «" la "K *»«*« 

iVsLLZ v i cotir,es u 10 8 feei > «* thc wn*. <» 

feet i d frt £f- % m( T '"'**** lhickness ■ »7 to i» 

luV J, , h f ,nslt! ! lht ^ ^icrally presents the appear- 

™Z?h y 3 ft 3 * 5 eap ° f fklIcn s,unti fol]o wing for hundredTof 
yank the edge of the plateau. It is hail, of solid masonry throughout. 

SLJ”, n T‘ r kC W Cnanyof thc W foriihcation.walis TcV«“e 

n?KM ^ y ° f : 1 T ™, tfr rind aft inller 6 « Of IMSOPIT With 1 . core of 
ubble between. Hut (he style of masonry is rude. The blocks are of 
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very varying sizes and art very roughly fitted together* the chinks 
being filled with small 5 tones, not with mortar, Still the blocks are 
roughly squared, their outer surfaces are to some extent smoothed, and 
on the whole they are laid in horizontal courses, though the exceptions 
are so numerous that by some they might be thought to constitute the 
rule. Many of the stones are very large, some of them measuring 6 
feet long by 3 feet deep and 3 feet thick. One stone which I measured 
at the southern gait was 7 fL E in. long. The style of masonry of the 
walls is so thoroughly homogeneous that wt cannot doubt that they 
were all built at the same period, probably within the space of a few 
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years. A remarkable feature of their construction is that they ate 
ho lit, not in a curved line* hot in a series of moating angle*, these 
angles occurring at intervals which vary from about 20 to 40 feet* but 
which in general measure about 30 feet. The effect of this is to give 
to the outline of the walls, on the inner as well as on (he outer side, an 
appearance resembling the edge of a saw nr the steps nf a staircase. 
The depth of these backsets of the wall varies fmrn about 4 inches In 
about 2 feet; commonly they measure 10, 12, or 16 inches. And it is 
to be observed that the walls are built in this peculiar style not merely 
where the edge of the plateau is curved, but even where it is straight. 
This method of construction appears to have been characteristic ™f the 
Mycenaean age, for it occurs in the fortification walls of the citadel of 
Troy {\V. Dorpfeid, Trvja /Spj, p 41 Jf. i in -VfjfitfwV. *t <trck 
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in A/Aen k ig (1894), p. 363 in pinion* of the walls ofTiryna 
and Mycenae, and in the walls of the Mycenaean fortress recently 
excavated by English archaeologist* in Melos, as well as in die walls of 
Samia (Samicum) in Elis* which probably belong to a somewhat later 
period. The original intention of building walls in this manner was 
perhaps to compel an assailant to expose his flank to the defenders of 
the wall; but since the backsets are often far too short to answer this 
purpose, and since moreover they occur on the inner as w«U as on the 
outer sides of fortification-walls, and even in the walls of ordinary build- 
ings at Troy, it h clear that, whatever may have been ats purpose 
originally, this mode of construction had become thoroughly convene 
lienal and had ceased to Serve any practical end. 

There are no cowers on the walk except at the gates. Of these 
gates there are four, one on I he north, one on the west, one cm the 
south, and one on the south-east The northern and the southern seem 
to have been the principal gates. 

The northern gate, situated about 300 yards m the cast of the 
palate at a point where the slope to the plain is low and gentle, is a 
simple opening in the wall, id feet wide, flanked on each side by two 
towers of solid masonry. These towers are about 19 feet broad on the 
face and about 23 feet deep from front to back ; they project only about 
2 feet from the curtain- The tower on the cast side U the better 
preserved ■ seven courses are standing to a height of about i t feet. 
1 he masonry of the towers is more massive and regular than that of die 
wails 1 the blocks are larger, more carefully squared, smoothed on thd* 
outer surfaces, and laid in horizontal courses. Inside of the gateway 
ihcrt was a court about 20 feet deep by 2% feet broad, enclosed by slighter 
waits On the inner side of the court, faring the outer gateway, was a 
second gateway about fj feet wide. 

The southern gate is flanked by towers which project obliquely (noL 
ItKc those of the north gate, perpendicularly) from the line of wall. 

I he opening of the gateway is 17 feet wide. The tower which thinks it 
on the west projects about 16 feet from the line of wall, while the tower 
on the east projects about 1 3 feet flirther beyond the face of the western 
tower, thus forming a son of bastion, which must have commanded the 
right or unshielded side of an enemy attacking the gate. The western 
tower 'S 1 3 feet broad on the face, and is standing to a height of six 
courses or 12 feet. The eastern tower is more ruinous. Both are built 
tii rough but massive and solid masonry f the blocks arc rudely squared 
and smoothed on the outside, and the chinks am filled with small 
stones. The depth of tins eastern lower from front to back is about 62 
ItEt, and the depth of the western tower about 49 feet. These figures 
thus represent the respective lengths of the two sides of the passage 
which all who entered by this gate had to traverse, The southern 
gateway was naturally as well as artificially much stronger than the 
northern gateway. For whereas the latter h only about 40 feet above 
the prim, at the bead of a gentle slope, the southern gateway stands on 
racks at a height of about 130 feet above the plain, and can bo reached 
from below only by a steep and narrow path, 
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The western gateway i* much smaller than either of the preceding* 
its opening being only about 7 feet wide. On the north it is flanked 
by a tower which projects 5 ft, $ in- from the curtain. The gateway 
seems 10 have led into a court about 1 7 feet square. The south-eastern 
gateway h double ; that is, it consists of two openings, each about 16 
feel wide* aide by side in the wail. The thinking towers, about 33 feet 
deep, no longer rise above the line of the wall. From the length tn 
which the lines of fallen stones run inward from the gate it may perhaps 
be inferred that this gale also, like the northern and western gates, 
opened into n conn* 

Such are in brief the remains of the prehistoric fortress of G'dn, 
GovitUf or Git, Although it Is budl on tire whole of much I ess massive 
stone* than Tnyns, and has not the grand situation of Mycenae, St far 
surpasses both of them together in sire; and if we consider the immense 
length (about 2 miles) of the wails, liicir massiveness, and the excel¬ 
lence of their preservation, we shall be inclined to pronounce it the moat 
imposing of all existing ancient fortresses in Greece. 

Within the circuit of this great fortress the ruins of an ancient palace 
were laid bare by the excavations of Mr r A, d e K idder in 1 As 

has already been indicated, the palace occupies the most northerly and 
highest ground of the whole tableland. Its north wall rests directly 
throughout its whole length on the fortification-wall, which here runs 
along the brow of high precipices. The inner wall*!, built of irregularly- 
shaped stones of various sires, with small stones and mortar in the 
interstices, are everywhere standing to a height varying from i 3 inches 
to 2 and 3 feet, so that the plan of the palace is completely revealed 
It consisted of two long wings, one on the north and one on the eastj, 
which met each other at right angles. The northern wing ends on the 
west in a huge tower of a roughly quadrangular shape % t her east cm wing 
ended on the south tn a much smaller quadrangular tower. Inclusive 
of these two lowers, the north wing U Sa.20 metres (aboul 263 feci) 
long with ao average breadth of about M-5S metres (about 4S feet), 
and the cast wing is 72-65 metres (about 239 fe ®0 with an average 
breadth of 11.25 metres (about 40 feet), Each wing comprises a aeries 
of chamber* on its omer side, while its inner side is occupied for the 
greater part Iry two broad passages or corridors running beside and 
parallel to each other. Hut towards the western end of the north wing 
and the sooihrm end of the east wing there is only one such corridor. 
Where two corridors exist, the chamber* of course open off the mner 
corridor. Some of the chambers coinmunkare with each other, forming 
suites. They are of very various siren. The largest of all, towards 
the west end of the north wing, is about 11,75 metres long (39 fe**) 
by 7 metre* (23 feet) wide. Neat lo It tn size is a room near the 
southern end of the east wag* which ts Q.40 metre* (30 ft. 10 in.) long 
by 6.55 metres (21 ft- 5 »&■) ? oih lhc£C Rambert or hnlU 

open through anterooms. The partition -walls, which* a* has been 

* Thru- fire Mr. de Kidder'* nsmsuwwfrtL My manrweaU 
dumber.,. Irngih 36feel, im-addi at Carts scrotal rhamber, Irtigth 33 r*rt, Nmdt* 

ibom 31 feet . 
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alrtidy mcntLoncd + an; built of irrc^ilarly^foaped stones of various sip?* 
with small stones and momr in the cit^cea, average 3 ft 3 m T 
thick; but some of them are 4 ft- 5 in, thick. They seem to ha%e 
been covered with a thick canting of htecco, which is preserved In many 
places especially in the eastern wing. Jn one mom and a vestibule 
there are some remains of frescoes painted on the stucco. Chambers 
and corridors were alike paved with concrete, of which atsid there are 
tonsieferabte remains* especially in the east wing. The concrete is com' 
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posed of lime-mortar fluxed here and there with pebbles; it rests on a 
hoi of small stones. Only in one room are there faint traces of a 
painted decoration on the pavement ; and only in one room, or rather 
vestibule, m the north winy is there a stone pavement, which in this 
CISC consists of eighteen large slabs of bluish limcsmne. Many of the 
thresholds of the clambers are preserved ; they are formed of immense 
Stabs Of stone carefully smoothed. One of these slabs which 1 measured 
was about 10 feet long hy 6 feet wide ; another was 9 f«t lone , another 
S ft. 6 m. I he thtcsliold of the Lug* hall in the north w ing consists 
of three great stabs, each about 7 f„t long and j ft. 3 in wide 
the long corridors which ran along the whole length of both wings vary 
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in width from about 6 feet 10 about 6 ft 7 in. Whiit the object of 
the outer corridor may have been la not clear. The entrance to the 
palace is through this outer cnrrtdor, about the middle of the north 
wlug. 

With regard to the outer walls of the palace, the north wall rests, as 
has been said, on the drcint-wall of the fortress, from which it Is intlii- 
tiugu tellable- At the north eastern comer of the palace the fortification’ 
wail is prestrvel to a height of seven courses or about 12 feet; it forms a 
sort of bastion about J4 feet broad on the north face and projecting 
abouE 3 feet from the line of wall The outer wall of ihe east wing of 
the palace, though it lies within the eirCoLt-w:dl of the fortress, is itself a 
fonification- wall buill of enormous blocks ; one block is 3 ft. 6 in- 
high, 4 ft 2 in- broad (deep), and over 7 fret long-. The ground here 
falls away, so that this outer wall is much higher than the Inner waits of 
the palace. _\t the south-east corner of the palace the outer wall is 
standing Eo a height of over 6 feet. The external walls of the palace 
on the inner slde T that is the south wall of the north wing and the west 
wall of the cast wing* are built in a style intermediate between that of 
the outer fort ideation-waits and the inner partition-walk. They are 
constructed of smaller blocks than the outer fortification-walls, bonded 
with mortar, and ore from 5 10 7 feel thick. 

Amongst the objects discovered by Mr. d« Kidder in the place are 
four bronze hi nges. They were found near the stone thresholds of •some 
of the doorways in the east wing. These are the only objects of brume 
which have as yet come to light at G/& Further there were found in 
the place a number of plates of lead, which would seem to have been 
used to fasten wooden dooqwsts to the walls; also fragments of stucco 
ornaments in the shape of smalt engaged columns, llutcd, about | inches 
in diameter, which were attached 10 [he walk of the rooms* three at 
least of them having been found so attached. The fragments of pottery 
discovered are few and insignirkant, The vessels of which they formed 
part are of two sorts, cups ami bowk. Though the forms are rude, they 
have all* with one exception* been made on the wheel- The quality 
of the ware k poor; the day is not homogeneous and is mixed with 
splinter? of stone. Only four fragments have been found coated with a 
glare (tmwsrtt) on the ouhide; 6 lit colour of the glaze in one case is 
black, in the Others yellow of various shades from orange to tawny. Thu 
inner side «f one piece te canted with a dark brown glare. Only turn 
painted sherds, belonging to different vessels, have been found \ [he 
decoration consists of broad transverse bands of reddish brown or violet 
on a ground of creamy yellow. 

But the palace is not the only ancient building of which there are 
ruins. Remains of walls may be traced which seem to have turned 
part of a great fortified enclosure or inner fortress stretching nearly 
across the middle of tile plateau from north to south. Beginning ill the 
norihern edge of the plateau and including within it the palace, this 
inner fortress (if it was such) ext ended south ward for a length of about 
300 yards, with a breadth of about I4& yards. From the wall which 
dosed this fortress on the *outh, two walk, each 63 yards long, ran 
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southward to the great southern gateways enclosing between them a 
passage about 2i feet wide. The effect of this was that the plateau was 
roughly divided in two by a fortified enclosure running right across it 
from north to south, so that no one could pass from its eastern to its 
western half without traversing this enclosure, Wc may suppose that 
within the enclosure lay the dwellings of the servants and retainers of 
the princely family who inhabited die palace, At all events there are 
remains of edifices within it. Of these the principal are two quad¬ 
rangular buildings lying east and west of each other, close to the 
southern wall of the enclosure. Each of them is about i jo feet long by 
60 feet broadi and is divided by an inner wall into two So tig rectangles. 
From each of these quadrangular buildings a pair of long walls extends 
northward for a distance of about 140 yards; the interval between the 
walls of each pair is about 26 feet, and the distance of the two palm 
from each other is about 260 feeL Mr. de Bidder thinks that these 
four long walla, thus arranged in pairs* wore ramparts. They ended on 
the north in a great cross-wall which traversed the enclosure from east 
to west, parallel to the south wall. Abutting on this cross-wall, between 
it and the northern end of the eastern pair of long walk, are the remains 
of a third quadrangular budding divided by a partition- wall into two 
equal rectangles. A gateway* flunked with two pillars, gave access 
through the CroS&*waH to the northern pari of the fortified enclosure. 

All the walk which have just been described (except of count the 
partition.walls) are built in the same style as the outer walls of the 
palace, hoi In general of smaller and more irregular stones bunded 
simply with clay mortar and without any trace of a coating of aittccn. 
Only in a few places, for example in parts of the walls of the rectangular 
buildings, are to be seen large blocks carefully fitted together in iho 
style of the eastern outer wall of the palace. Within the fortified 
enclosure Mr. do Kidder found what he conjectures to Imre been a 
primitive cistern, constructed of great rough blocks arranged in a circle, 
of which the diameter k about 7 feet, Hut as he admits that even if 
thickly coated with day [of which there is no trace) this rude structure 
could not have held water, wc may doubt whether it was a cistern after 
all- Further, he discovered within the enclosure sherds of coarse pottery 
and some plates of lead and fragments of stucco ornaments like those 
fuund in the palace. The potsherds, though more numerous than those 
discovered in the palace, are still far from abundant. With very few 
exceptions they art unglazed ; the colour varies, according in the day, 
from whitish and gxcenkh yellow to deep gamboge yellow and brick 
red. The glam where it tirii.Es, is of a rather deep yellow, 

sometimes almost brown, A single fragment k painted ; it is the foot 
of a cup striped with bands of warm brawn, Few as these objects are, 
[heir resemblance to tho-u found in the palace goes, together w r i[h the 
similar structure of the walls, in prove that the fortified enclosure which 
has just been described is contemporary with the palace. But the few- 
ness of the objects seems to indicate that the population of the place 
was small and that It was not resident for long. 

Further, the extreme eastern comer of the plateau would seem 10 
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have been tut off from the rest of the plateau by a cross-wall so as to 
form a fortress by itself The cress-wall, which is very ruinous* cods 
at the south-east gateway. Within the space which it encloses, to the 
cast, are some traces of a long quadrangular edifice ending on the 
north in a semicircular apse. Lastly may be mentioned two rains in 
the western part of the plateau, to the west of the great fortified 
enclosure. One of them, near the northern edge of the plateau, is a 
long narrow building, of which the western end is still standing to a 
height of two courses. The other* near the south-western corner of the 
plateau, seems to have been a large quadrangular enclosure. 

When and by whom was this groat fortress with its stately palace 
built ? To these questioos neither history n or legend supplies any 
answer. That the fortress belongs to the prehistoric ages is certain. 
Its massive wails differ wholly in the style of their masonry from the 
fortifications both of classical antiquity and of the Middle Ages, and 
on the other hand they resemble the prehistoric walls of Tiryns and 
Mycenae, In like manner the palace reseoibles in its technical con¬ 
struction h though not lo its disposition, the palaces of Tiryns and 
Mycenae. In all three we sec the same parti don-walls meanly built of 
rnregularly-shaped stones of various sues bonded with mortar and coated 
otj the outside with stucco ; the same floors of concrete; the same stone 
thresholds. Burnt bricks seem to have been as little used at Gla as at 
Mycenae and Tiryns; at least 1 observed none in the palace or on the 
plateau, and none are mentioned by Mr, de Bidder, who excavated the 
palace. Hence we may confidently assign the ruins of Gin to the 
Mycenaean period. Vet there are differences between them and the 
ruin* of Tiryns and Mycenae which deserve to be noted. In the first 
place the gateways of the fortress are mere openings in the line of wall: 
they arc not, like the gateways of Tiryns and Mycenae, artfully placed 
in n recess* of the walls sa as to oblige all who approached the gates to 
traverse a narrow passage where, if they came with hostile intention*, 
they could easily be knocked over by the garrison. The idea of such 
an arrangement appears, indeed, but only in germ, In the great south 
gate of t 7 Ai, where one of the flanking towers projects considerably 
beyond ihc other. Bence military engineering would seem to have 
been at a tes* advanced stage in Gfa than in Tiryns and Mycenae, 
Again, the palace at lifa, while it resemble* the Tirynthum arid 
Mycenaean palaces in sta method of construction, differs widely not 
only from them but from all oilier known palaces of that period in Et =. 
general pLap„ which is that of two long wings meeting at right angles. 
Moreover, the style of the scanty remains of pottery hitherto found at 
tf/cr is not distinctive enough to allow us tn say positively that it is 
Mycenaean, though on the other hand there is no tiling in it to contra¬ 
dict tla-lt View. On the whole* we may pfovisional]y conclude that the 
forties* and palace of Gim were built in the Mycenaean period by a 
peopk akin in civilisation, if not in race, to the peoples of Tiryns and 
Mycenae, Such a people were the Minyana of the neighbouring 
Orohomonus, who appear, as we saw* to have constructed the great pre¬ 
historic works by which the Copaic Lake was drained- Probably, then. 
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the fortress of Gin was a creation of the Mitiyans or of a branch of that 
people, h seems to have been eroded at a blow and to have perished 
at a blow; for everything In it bears the Imprint of a single period and 
of a single plan* there Is not a trace on the plateau of an earlier or of 
a later settlement. The scantiness of the remains of pottery, and the 
seemingly total absence of all other objects of daily life, indicate that it 
was inhabited only for a short period j and the tracts of fire in the 
palace point to ihe conclusion that its end was sudden and violent. 
From that day to this the island, now a plateau stranded in the great 
plain, seems never to have been inhabited again. 

Not only the history but the very name of the ancient settlement on 
Gfa is unknown. Various attempts have been made to identify it with 
ancient cities whose names have come down to us, but without success 
Forchhammcr thought that it might be Lbe Boeotian MEdea (Homer, 
JL iE l jo?); DodweU, H. N„ ULrichs, and Buraian suggested that it 
might be the original city of Copae n from which the inhabitants after¬ 
wards removed id the peninsula on the opposite side of the lake Leake 
conjectured that it may have been a town, nr fortress named Athannn- 
tiunu Recently Mr. F. Noack has argued that the place Is the Boeotian 
Arne mentioned by Homer {IL ii 507) and Lycophron {Caimnim^ 
644) In historical times some people thought that the Homeric Arne 
was Acraephnium (Strabo 3 ix. p. +13) or Chacrunea (Fans. is, 40. 5 ; 
Stephan us Byiiiniius, t.v. XmpidHta); others said dial it had been 
swallowed up by the lake (Strabo, &£} If this last tradition Is correct* 
the ruins on Gla cannot be those of Ante, since they stand too high to 
have ever been flooded by the lake even when it was fullest. 

Though Mr* Noack can hardly be held to have proved his case, he 
has done good service in calling attention to a number of smaller 
ancient fortresses which tic like outworks of Glv on the edge of the 
Copalc Lake or among the mountains which bound it on [he east, A 
brief mention of some of ihcm may not be out of place. 

(l) We have seen that in the cliffs which bound the Copaic plain, a 
little to the west of the path that leads from it to Latynina, there h a 
chasm ur JkiUamiAra called Sftitia or Vttriii to which an ancient canal, 
Still in preservation, used to conduct some of the water of the lake. 
Immediately to the west of I his chasm two rocky hillocks, once pro¬ 
montories in the lake, jut out into the plain. The western hillock is the 
larger and higher ■ the eastern bears a ruined chapel of Sl Joint. 
Bntb of them are surmounted by the remains of an ancient fortress, 
though the grey old walls, of which in general only a single course is 
preserved, arc at first not easily distinguished from the grey rocks. 
The ruins on the eastern hillock are the more considerable ; they are 
those of a fortress larger than Tiryns and apparently belonging to the 
same period, fnr the wjJIs ore built in ihe Mycenaean style and many 
remains of Mycenaean pottery ore strewn about, especially on die 
eastern side of the hillock. r Fhe walls, however, are much less masiive 
than those of most fortresses of the Mycenaean age. At the paint on 
the west side where they are best preserved they are 3 .50 metres | S ft, 
6 iit,) thick. Within the fortification - walls ore some foundations of 
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!*|“"** ,he /*»*«* if difficult to determine. The summit 

of the western Hillock is surrounded by a short circuit-wall, from which 
another wall runs dawn the slope northward. The walls are of the 
same thickness as those on the eastern hillock and appamrtJy belong to 
the same period. Wjthb the circuit -wnlls are the tumbled; and scattered 
ruins of a large building, No potsherds have been found on ihis 
hdtnck. The two sisier fortresses just described may well have been 
bunt by the Mmyans of Orchomenus or of Gta to command and protect 
the outflow of the lake at the neighbouring chasm. 

{2> On the mefey hill railed Pyrgw if Marine some jon feci 
high, which projects like a promontory iota the Copair: plain alwit s 
miles <0 the north-east of 6V.i, dose lo the meeting-pbee of the two 
ancient canals which drained the lake (see above, p. u6l, are the 
remnms of another fortress of the Mycenaean age. The walls are very 
ruinous, but on the south-east side portions are still standing to a height 

of about 7 feet. They appear to have consisted of two parts_an inner 

perpendicular wall built of moderately large and almost unhewn stones 
piled upon each other, ami an outer sloping or battering wall built of 
smaller ttnwrought stones heaped up in front of the perpendicular wall. 
Die use of sloping or battering walls in fortification seems to have been 
characteristic of the early Mycenaean period, since it occurs in those 
w,^Is Of the Citadel of Troy which are assigned to the Mycenaean age 

(W. Dvrpfcld, Trej„ tggj, p . 43 Jf .) U ul j { WAS by n „ me;ms 
universally employed cv«a then, since no such walls have lien found at 
Tuyns. -Mycenae, nr 6 'fa. in the historical age of Greece fort ill r,-it inn. 
walls seem hardly ever lo have been built in this manner, though pan 
ol the waLE qf the Acropolis at Athen^ which is attributed to Cimon, 
hatters slightly (see id. 2, p, 355). Amongst the ruined wails at 
tyrgv* Marina lie many fragments 0/ Mycenaean pollery p including 
p^ces with brown nr reddish stripes nn a yellow SustreKis glare of fine 
quality. One fragment tiaj circular lines painted in a duEl pigment on 
a Month polished ground of a yellowish-grey colour E anther shows 
red wave lines and dots on a reddish ground, 

W 0n ih ~ higH^t point of .Mount Pious, above the monastery of 
// Pfiagi^ from which it can lie readied in twenty minutes, ore the 
snanty rums of a semicircular fflrtitira[jomwal] built in a rough Style. 
The two ends of che wall abut on the precipices which fall away [.1 wards 
I he monastery. The opening of m gate which fired southward ran be 
traced. Opposite this fort, on the rocky north-extern summit of Mount 
J'sik&tfrithi stands ihc lowest part of a round tower* .ihout 23 feet in 
diameter, built in che oldest style of polygonal masonry, These two 
forts were doubtless w acch-towtrs belonging to one or other of the 
ancient Cities which lay down in the valleys or on the edge of the great 
lake. From their lofty situation* commanding together views over che 
whole of northern imd western Ikseotft, together with she lakes erf UIyH 
und PtirofiMM\ they were weli adapted to survey the cottony ftr and 
wsde and to signal the approach of danger to watchers in the low lands. 

(4) At the east end of the long ridge of Mount Voting which 

ceccjids westward from the vale rrf Apollo {Ptrdl^Vryn) to the Copak 
VOL, V fc 
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plain, are the remains of a small fort erected cm the edge of (He cliffs 
which here defend on the north. The wall, built in a rough polygonal 
style and now almost completely destroyed, Tan inward from and parallel 
to the edge of the difla, enclosing a spec about too yards long by 
30 yards wide. Within, the space thus enclosed, at its south-easlcm 
end, are the rains of a small round tower fairly built of polygonal 
masonry. The place may be reached in about an hour from A’nnh/sa. 

(5} At the cast end of Lake Para&mm rises a flat topped hdl 
crowned with a conspicuous mediaeval tower, which is partly built of 
ancient materials. Round the edge of the hill are the remains of an 
jinfient emaifrrwalL On the east side pieces of the wall* built of verv 
regular polygonal masonry* are standing M a height of about 6 feet; and 
between them are traces of a still older wall which battered, 

(6) At the western end of Lake ParaHmm art the mins of a small 
ancient fnrt standing at the cast end of a line of hills which here 
advance from the south to the edge of the lake. Nearly opposite it, on 
the northern bank of the lake, are the extensive ruins of a very ancient 
city 3 consist! ng of the remains of walls and the foundations of houses. 
Though partly obscured by the walls of modem sheep-folds which have 
been built on them, Lhese ruins seem to belong to the Mycenaean age 
The walls are belli of great blocks, very little hewn, which are piled 
loosely on each other with small stones crammed into the hicmices. 
The houses are mostly small and rectangular, with a narrow door in one 
of the long sides, Qn a steep rocky spur of the mountain just above 
the ruins may be seen tbe remains of a very ancient fort, the dilapidated 
walls of which appear to hare been originally about 23 feel thick. 


S*l- Lk*Lwdl + j. iL (jfij jVflrfAfiTi Grisrr/, a. [in. iyS, 306 if. ; 

p. tv. Larehhammvr, fftktm&a. pp. 179-T^i ; TF N* Ulridu. Afina **>1 
firs?Aunt?rt. In pp, zlfl-ai8 : Lr Korf, IffoHcfrnwjgMi, j. pu 105 [ Vi&ther* A>j>f 
Tientiigui pp. jSt-iSj; Bnarrian, 1r. p.212; baedeker* p, roi if -; OnnU- 
JdiittNf. 2. p. £Q i F. Noaele, "Arne/ Mite^aianprrt .£ unk, just, in Aifon, *9 
(iSU4) F p]>, 405-4S5 : A. dc Riddcr, 1 FoallUs de Cilia, 1 Bulktin tU Cerrtxp. hv* 
Haifa/ r IS pp. 271-3 JO 1 * 4 , 4 Arne/ *k pp- 4 -i£- 45 ^ 1 vUled the min* 

of (/£?, 7th November i and have .fk-ierilwHl them portly from personal 
nbsemtion. 


£ 4 , 1. th& Athamantlan plain. Pausanias tells us that the 
Aihomantian plain Lay on the straight road front Acraephninni to the 
Copaic Lake, It is therefore probably the branch of the Coptic 
plain which lies immediately to the south of the hill of Acraephnium 
between it and the foot of the northern spurs of Mount Phagn (the 
.Sphinx Mountain). For in the tirat place the nearest road from 
Acraephniutn to the Copaic Lake must, at least when the lake was full* 
have lain across this plain \ and in the second place we know from an 
inscription which has already been referred to (C, /- £L Gy $* No, 2 /1 ~} 
that in the Later times of antiquity, about a century before Pauianlas's 
day, ibis plain was indeed a plain, being protected from the encroach¬ 
ments of the lake by one of the great dykes of the Mlnyans which a 
patriotic ritiren of Acraephnium had pul in repair. Leake + however* 
identified the Athamantian plain with that portion of the Copaic basin 
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which lies to the north-west of Acraephnmm and In which Ls sainted I lie 
rock^ plateau (lately fin Island) nf Qk r. This viewhas heen accepted and 
defended by recent writers* including Mwsr^ Kambanis* de Ridder* and 
Noaefc, hut it is open to two serious objections. First* this pan of the 
€opaic basin is distant from Acraephnium half an houris ride through 
a hilly cflunlry, whereas the part of it which we have seen reasons far 
identifying with the Albanialuhin plain 3 i® immediately a.E the foot of 
the hill of Acraephnium. Second, the section of the Cbpaic basin about 
Gia was probably in antiquity* as tl was till recently, not a plain at all 
but a part of the lake or marsh, at least for a gt*»t part of the year. 
b orch hammer says that Gin was surrounded by water even in the driest 
seasons ; and Dodwell* Leake himself, Ross, and Vischer all found it 
an island, Ulrichs says that it was an island in winter and in high 
floods. For these reasons it seems better to adhere to the opinion of 
Ulrichs nind Human that the Athamanti&n plain was that branch of the 
Copaic basin which ties immediately to the south of Acraephnium, 


See Leake, Gnc*tt r 2. pp. 306 17. ; H. N, UMoh* foiim and 

ir JK 244 V J : Btirsiafi, G* 1. p, air* K,nubtink r In nmhthi tk 

C&rmf.kmmqwi ih Jlte}* n. IM *+, not! J de Kidder. ih. |3 (t^), p. »j 
nn 4 e I h N odek, in MiliktlL d. ar.l. ImL hi Athttt* 19 (1%)^ p h 4^ 


24 . 1, Copae, The site of Copae, now occupied by the village of 
T&flelui or r&ficliiH, is a low hill* which rises in perfect illation, like 
an island* from the Copaic plain at ,1 short distance from the line of 
cliffy that till lately formed the bank of die lake. Modern traveller*, 
who visited the place before the Like was drained, describe k as a 
peninsula joined 10 the main Lind only by a narrow isthmus. However, 
when 1 was ac 7 h^p//Lf in 1S g | I was [old that t ill about five years 
before the little hijl had been am island accessible only by boat- The 
hill may be a third of a mile long from east to west and 150 feet or so 
high above (he plain. On the cast, north-east* and north-west it is 
defended by linos of high rocks, which on the north-east attain the 
height of considerable cliffk, Rlscwhere the slope of the hill* though 
abrupt, is not steep enough to be difikulL At its northern foot there 
stretches a strip of level ground some 50 to too yards wide which 
stands a few feet above the level of the plain and was protected on its 
northern edge, towards the lake* by a wall The Hue of this wall con 
still be traced for some distance by a long row of blocks at the level of 
the ground as well as by many isolated stories: in one place, immedi¬ 
ately to the east of the causeway which used to connect the island with 
the shore* the wall* built of rough and rather small scones, is preserved 
to a height of two rooms for a length of six paces. This stretch of 
level ground* now deserted (for the village of Topolia stands on the hill), 
was probably occupied by the lower city of Copae, It is joined to what 
used to be the shore by a causeway, some loo yards or so long, roughly 
paved with large cobbles in the Turkish fashion and raised a few feet 
only above the level of the surrounding plain. Some large blocks* 
which may be ancient, support the causeway, and a few mare such 
blocks lie about it. On the northern slope of the hilL a few yards to 
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the west of the point where die line of cliffs begins, I found a piece of 
rough polygonal wall some paces long and 7 feet high Al most. 
The stones are rather small and but little hewn ; the masonry is bad; 
one block is about 4 feci long. Farther to the west, not many feet 
above the plain, some more blocks of the ancient wall are landing, A 
good many ancient inscriptions are built Into the walls of the numerous 
chapels of T&pofm; and on what was formerly the mainland, across the 
isthmus, ancient tombstoned have been found, making it probable shat 
the necropolis of Copac was hert Strabo tells us (be. p 406) that 
Copac was once in danger of being swallowed up by the rising waters 
□f the lake, when a chasm suddenly opened near the town into which 
the water ran away. The chavm or hi/mothra may be seen at ihe 
font of the line of cliffs to the west of the causeway \ a small branch of 
the Mefas river still flows into it 


Sec Leake, fforthtm Grtw t a. p. 306 jy.; Furchhiimfler, /Mm£^ p. 179 : 
H. X. Ulrich'-, fithw umf EBrukMH&n* i. p, nj£ ; Fiedler, to 1. p. T*7 ; 
Vkrher, p 5So; Bsuuan, Gto^r. I y. 211; Baedeker, 1 p t&S?. 

For the inscriptinfns U^pae* :iet C. /, G, G- S± j r Nol ajSa-i&O^. 1 visited 
Copse in November iSjjS and have tli^eribed the place and its remains frOffi my 
ow‘0 observation, cicct* ns regards the inscription*, the to-tnbrtOTC*, and the 
ialmtknt. That a branch of the Mcka still Ikws into the m men¬ 

tioned by Mr. Fliilmpson {Zritsfkrift dtr ikittttfhafi /-> Erdkattil* =x# fkrhn< 
29 ^iB04), pp. 40. * 9 -) 

24 . 1. This town is mentioned by Homer. Sec If/nJ, IL 502. 

24. 1. Banotnaries of Demotor etc. An inscription built into a 
church of the Virgin (Faxvi^fi*) at Tc?/&Iia (Copac), mentions Gemeter 
with the title of Tauropotus—a title commonly bestowed on Artemis 
rather than Demote r (C. /. G. G. S. 1. No, 27 oj, Tav/»rcAw). 

24. 2- Athena and Elouala, The Boeotian towns of these names 
were situated beside the river Triton (Strabo, it p. 407). Cp. Stephanos 
Hymn tins, i.zt, J Aft£nu. K. G, Midler supposed that the Cecnops- who 
had a shrine at Haliartuir .ix. 33, 1) was the legendary founder of the 
Boeotian Athens, just as another Cecrops was commonly thought to 
have been the first king of Athens, and a third Cecrops to have founded 
the town of Athens in Euboea 1 (hough the genealogical connexion of 
the founders of the Boeotian and Euboean Athens with the Athenian 
Cecrops was (according tn h\ O* Muller) an Athenian figment. Sec 
XL O, Muller,. p. t i 6 xp. ; and nose on L 5, 3- As to the 

river Triton, sec ix. 33. 7 note 

24, 2. the cels. The cels of the Copnic Lake were famous in 
antiquity (Aristophanes, jfrAarmtinti SSo s$tj. ; ep. id r LysulrjJu, 
35 ; Polina^ vl 63^ The largest of the Copaic cels were sacrificed 

by the Boeotians 10 the gods, being crowned with garlands and sprinkled 
with meal like regular sacrificial victims (Agatharchides. referred to 
by Athcnacui, vii. pL 297 d ■ cp. «/., p, 300 c). In she nineteenth 
century, before the lake was drained, great numbers af eels were still 
caught in in, especially near the bridge over the McLas, beside the rocky 
promontory of j Hngui Matimt, They were said to l>e large, 
svIiitCp of delicate flavour, arid easily digested. I n the early part of the 
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century they used to be sahcd + pickled, and sent as delicacies, to various 
parts of Greece. The people of (Copae) caught large quantities 

of ibem d especially near the chasm (Jtwhizv/Aral 

Ste DodwdL Tvttr,, L p. 337: Leake,, AVfrrt&tm Gruft v 2. pp, 157, ; 

Hr N. Ulrichi + 1 . p. 300; Fiedler, /V&iS 1, p, loj* 

Vkhfr, p, 58a; Bacdtkei h a p. I^J ; a. p. 21. 

24 , 3» Hyettus, The site of Hyettus has been determined by 
Inscriptions, The ruins are at a place now called Dtndm, about 6 
miles to the north-west of Copac (Tbpvlia) and rather more than that 
to the west of the village of Afartitm. Excavations have Said bare the 
polygonal wad of the acropolis for a distance of 84 yards. At the foot 
of the acropolis a small chapel of St Nicholas is built almost entirely 
of antiem materials. Fmin two of the inscriptions found on the site 
(C A £ 7 . £ 7 . A s, Nos. 2833 and 2834) we leam that statues of the 
emperors Septimius Kcvenis and Camcalla Were set Up by the city of 
Hyettus, From another inscription {€- /- G. G„ S, x. No. 2808,1 it 
appears that Aesculapius was worshipped here under the title of Saviour 
and that his worship was cared for by a Sacred Senate or Council of 
Elders, 

Sea BitllfHft tit Carr/ j/\ AtiJ/nifiif, 2 {iS?S] H pp. 491-^j; Baedeker* 1 p. 19J f 
CnikT, Mrftf /fl/rr. £ rat*,* New jra-joti ; Collinj fi, £h 1 1 !- Nos, 327-531 ; 
CV A G r 6; S r I r No* J^-^S47- 

24 . 3- The traditions-- about Hyottus —- and Olmtla etc. 

See ix, 36. 6 sqq m 

24. 3, ho ie represented-- by an nnwrougbt stone. Cp, vtl 

as, 4 note. 

24 . 4. Oyiloiw -on a lofty mountain. As the only high 

mountain in this, pan of Uocotui is Mb CjMooto (3346 fret), to the north 
of the north-western extremity of the Copaic Lake* Leake conjectured 
[fiat Cyrtoncs was near the summit of that mouniain, cm its eastern side 
{Northern Greets 2. p. [84). To the south-east of the village of 
Martini^ no a rocky hill about 60 feet high, there are extensive remains 
of a fortified town. L. Ro^s conjectured that this might be Cy Unfits 
or Corsca {H'n/iifcrungfH y 1. p. 98 iy.) Accordingly Koutopga {Rtrtfe 
unA/etegiquf. N, S, 2 {1 S6o) t p. 394 jy.) and Bursinn (Grt^r. e. 
p. 2 it) identified the mins with Cyrtones. Rut since they wrote* the 
site of Hyettus has been identified ; and ns Hyettus is more than 6 
miles from Marfim t cither the ruins at Sfiwtifti arc not chose of 
Cyrtoncs, or PauxaniaE is wrong in saying that Cyrtoncs was 20 fur¬ 
ious^ from Hyenas. 

24. 5, Corses. Between Martini and not far from the 

Latter village* are the remains of an ancient rity T which Leake thought 
might be Corse li (N&rtktm Grre&f 2. p, 187; cp. Dodwdfe* T(wr § 2, p. 
57). Others place Cor-tn at Afr/fmifnii a village a little 10 the south 
of Hsdac (see below} (Koucotga* in AWw fircJ.'f&fogttfu X. S. 2 (rSbo.i* 

P- 394 if.; Bursian* Gtvgr* 1. p. 193 ; others at CtfeAWiw, 6 mile* 

from Hymns and 4J mites from Ha lie .‘Baedeker* 1 p, 195), Corsea is 
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not io be confounded wkh the Canine mentioned by Demosthenes (Zk 
jxrita /tgutum*) p. 3S5), Seylaa: {Ftripfas f 38), Thcapompus (referred 
to by Haipocralion, $*v a Kqpcrxut), anti Diodorus (xvb 58)* Cp. Suidas, 
i.v* KofwiaL For Corsiae* the site of which has been determined by 
inscriptions (C- /. G* G. S. 1. Nos. 2 383, 2385, 338;, 2388) was in 
south-west Roeotia, near the bay af SarnnriL At the head of the bay is 
a smalt level, enclosed by lofty and Euxurianily^woodcd mountains, the 
southern spurs of Mt Helicon, Jn this beautiful reireat, just under the 
wooded steeps of Ml Pa/ata- VbfdKn t stands the large monastery of St. 
fasiarches (the archangel Michael). On a projection of the mountain 
which advances into the plain about a quarter of an hour's walk below 
the monastery and a mile from the sea shore, are the remains of Cursiae 
or Chorsiae, for the latter form of the name is support cd by the inscrip¬ 
tions. A tTat summit forms the Qcrqpolts, of which the walls can still be 
traced. The western side of the acropolis terminates in a precipice; 
on the casern slope stood the lower town, of which the walls can also 
be traced. Within the enclosure are remains of lerroce-walJs ; and to 
the south, towards the harbour, is a narrow ruined gate. Hit whole 
place is barely a mile round. It is about Ai miles to the west of Thisbe 
(is, 32. 4 note). See Leake, A T ertft?m Grti£t f 2. p, 514 sqy. (who 
mistook the mins of Coraiae for those of Tapha, see ix. 32, 4) : Buraian, 
Gt&gr. 1. P . 343 ; Baedeker^ p. 171 : Bulktin d* Csrrtsp M//x. & 

(1884), F 4o6 j/. 

24 . the Flataniua, This is probably ilie ku^e stream now 
called RAevcxiko which enters the bay of Hagies Jvatwti Tkt&fegtn a 
few miles to the west of the ruins of Halae. See Kou tonga, in tffvut 
artA&hgiqut, N.S, 3 {1S60), p, 39a j/. ; cp, Dodwm* Tsar, 2. p. 
57 : Leake, AWfrm Gr*t& f 2. p. =87 ; llursian, Gtpgr* 1. p. 19a. 

24 . Halao. Traces of the acropolis and harbour or' this, town 
are to he seen close to the sea, on the south-east side of a bay called 
the bay of TJu&itgw from a church of that name which 

stands a little to the south-west of the mins. These ruins are situated 
ors a terrace a few feet high; they form an elongated parallelogram, of 
which the south-east side is washed by the sea_ This terrace seems to 
have been die acropolis. The walls are well preserved on the south and 
west^ there are two rountE lowers and one square one. Two stone 
jetties project into the sea enclosing a small port. See especially Kou- 
torga, in imMeUgiqut N\S. 2 (1860), pp 390-394; also Leake, 

A&r/Atrn 2 . p, 2 8 8 j L, Ross, l lam/truffjprrt^ 1. p. 98 ; [lyrs ian* 

tVegr. 1. p. 192; Baedeker, 3 p. i-JS Halae was destroyed by Sulla, 
bin the remnant of (he population afserwvtrds returned to it (Plutarch, 
Stilly 2(f), In the lime of Strabo (ix. p. 425) it s well as of Pamonbs 
it wai the frontier town of Boeuria in this direction. 

23 . t- Clone to the Nets tan gate of Thebes etc. After describing 
the city of Thebes, FaiisaoStis described the road which, starring from the 
Proctkhan gate, led north-eastward to Chalris* etc. (ut 18, i_ix. 22, 7). 
Then he returned to Thebes and described the road leading northward 
(o Acraephnium, etc. (it 23. i-Ex. 24. |). He now returns to 
Thebes and follows the toad which leads from the Nci&tnn gale west* 
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ward to the sanctuary of the Cabin, Onchcstus* and Thespue [h- 2 |* 
i-a 26. B). As Pausanuis, following ibis route, erased the Diree 
after he had quitted the Neisbui gate (3 3), il appears that the Nelslan 
gale was on the eastern side of the Dime, not on the western side as 
Mr. Fabricius supposes (see note on lx* S. 4). further, it is clear that 
Pindar's house {§ 3) must have b™ outside the wads, nut inside them, 
as Mr. Fabririus supposes { Thd<n r p, ^j^.) For after having completed 
his description of the city of Thebes in the seventeenth chapter of Ehc 
book it is very unlikely that Fmuuims would now- return lo the interior 
of the c% to mention Pindar's house, etc. His method with regard to 
Thebes and the roads lending from it is exactly analogous lo his method 
of describing Megalopolis and the roads leading from iL After he had 
described the dly of Megalopolis he described separately each of the 
roads which led from tL See viii. 30-44. 

25 r 1. Menoeceus -alew Mmielf etc. Accenting to Euripides 

(FJbmUfat, 911 w) Apqllodonis (hi. 6. 7) it was the soothsayer 
Tires Las* not the Delphic oracle, who declared that Thebes amid only 
be saved by the voluntary death of MenoCCCiu- 

25 . i+ there grows a pomgTajLate-tree, bee note on in 17. 4. 

£ 5 . 2. Hera was beguiled etc. Cp. Diodorus, iv. 9, 

25 - 3. Pindar's bouse etc. Find ads house would seem 10 have 
been outside the walls of Thebes* to the wcsl of the three- See note 
on g I* In the life of Pindar by Thomas Magister it is said that the 
poet ^ dwelt in Thebes, having a house near the sanctuary of Rhea, I he 
Mother of the Gods ld Gr*un\ «t Westernann, p. 99) The 

scholiasts on Pindar, Py/A. lii, 137-139. mention that; the poet dedicated 
a sanctuary of Rhea and Pan beside his house. It is said that when 
Alex a rider the Great destroyed Thebes, lie spared Pindars huusjC. The 
poet's biographers tell a btory of a similar forbearance exercised by the 
Lacedaemonians on. un occasion when they arc said id liave burned the 
rest of Thebe :r. See JStqgr* GruFii. cd. Westermann, pp. 93, £ 9 * 102 ; 
Arrian, 3 . 9. to; Dlu Chrj'svitum, Of- il vol. 1. p- ^ 7 t 

Dindorf; cp- Plutarch, Ahxnndtr, it; H- N- Ulrichs, Rwtn und 
ForKimngtn* 3 > p, 2t, 

25, 4 - Hercules-cut off the noses of the heralds etc. The 

story, according to ApollodonJ* £ii. 4. 3 1), was this. In the precinct of 
Poseidon at Qadresius, Peritits the: charioteer of Menoeceus had struck 
will] a stone and mortally wounded Oymtam, king of the Mmyan- of 
Orchomcnus. The dying Clywenu* charged bin son Ergmus tn avenge 
his death, bo Erjpnus marched against Thebes and compelled Ehc 
Thebans to Agree that they would pay him a tribute of too oxen evwy 
twenty years. Meeting the heralds of Orchcmenus on their way tn 
demand Lhe tribute* Hercules cut off their «n, noses, and hands, tied 
the severed members about the necks of the mutilated men r and rtKick- 
in^iy hade them lake hack this tribute tn their king. 

25. 5, a K«Te of Cablrian Demfltcr. Pausanias is now fulluw- 
iUK the read which led from Tliebei westward to i Indicates, About 5 
miles to (he weil of Thebes al northern foot of tbr hne of low hills 
which, running east and west forms (he sfmthern boundary of tl.e plain, 
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there is a conspicuous or oratory of Sl Nicholas: it i* 

clearly the remnant of a Christian tkipel and rests upon ancient founda¬ 
tions. Hits is supposed lo be the site of the grove of Cabman Demetcr. 
Us distances (rum Thebe® and from the sanctuary of the Cabiri (die site 
of which has been ascertained^ see below) agree fairly with the distances 
given by Pausanins, See Afif/AHL rf. arcA. insf< in AiA*n t 13 (r£SS) t 
p. $4 Jf. 

25 , $. the sanctuary of the Cahill The sanctuary of the Cabin 
was discovered and partially excavated by German archaeologists in 
the winter of 1ES7-1 It is situated about 4 mites to the west of 

Thebes, in a small valky of the low range of hills which bound* the 
Tenerif; plain on the south. The neighbourhood is now called UAttni. 
To reach the spot from Thebes we tnke the carriage-road which goes io 
Lcbadca. The road descends north wand into the plain, then turns tv 
the west, passes through the suburb of /y«, and skirts the northern foot 
of the low chain of bills which extends westw ard from Thebes all the w ay 
to Mount Helicon* Across the treeless plain on the north-west rises a 
group of bare low rounded hills, of which the somewhat higher summit 
on the west (Mount P&aga) is the Mountain of the Sphinx After about 
half an hour's drive the road to ThcspLie diverges to the left (southward) 
from the road to Lebadca and enters a long valley which runs south- 
westward through the hills that bound the plain on the south. In the 
next valley to the west of that through which the carnage-mad goes 
!° Thcs P^ c JS the sanctuary of the Cabin. It is a small valley or hollow 
m the hilts opening northward on the Teneric plain and traversed by 
the bed of a brook which is generally dry and choked with brown 
thistles. The hills on either side are low, bare, and treeless. To the 
rmrth you look down the little valley and across the Teneric plain to the 
group of low rounded hilts already mentioned. The spot is quiet, 
solitary, and sequestered. 

The sanctuary lies on the right or cast hank of the brook li has 
not been completely excavated; a number of Trenches have been dug 
exposing isolated pieces of wall. These walls are constructed nf 
squared blocks laM in horizontal courses, and are standing to a height 
of from two to four CotlM* (6 feel). The stone is a soft crumbling 
sandstone which you can put] to pieces with your hands. The greatest 
length nf the sanctuary from north to south h 40 pace*; it 5 greatest 
breadth from east to west is 23 pace* But beyond the sanctuary la 
the south there is a quadrangular pit, the sides of which are lined with 
masonry three courses high. A good many coarse thick potsherds tie 
beside it as if they had been excavated here. I was unable tn make 
out the plan of the sanctuary, which appeared to me quite unlike that 
of an ordinary Greek temple, instead of a single huge shrine them 
seems tn have been a number of small room* The German archarok* 
pats, however, who excavated the sanctuary, succeeded in making nut 
the plan of the tempi*. Their account of it it a* follows. 

The remain* of the temple date from three different periods—the 
Greek period, the Macedonian period, and the Roman period. 

(i) Tlie remain* of the Greek temple arc very scanty ; they consist 
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only of a polygonal wall forming a curve in what uns afEcrianli the 
cc/Ar. 7 his curved wall may have been part of the apse of the earliest 
temple; for the excavations at Samothracc have shown that an apse was 
not unknown in temples of the Cabin. From the style of the wall it 
may date from the sixth or fifth century buC, 

(a) Of the second temple, built apparently in Macedonian times in 
the fourth century ii.Ci, enough remains to enable us to recognise the 
pbn. The temple stood east and west, and consisted of a small fore- 
temple (ftnwuas) ¥ a farc^Ha, a re//#, and a back-chamber 
ifouutt). This back-chamber was entered, not from the aWAj t but through 
two door^ one in each of the side walls. It appears never lo have been 
roofed, and it contained two sacrificial pits lined with slabs of stone. 
These pits are side by side ; each is about 2,10 metres long* 1.50 metre 
deep, and metre wide. The plan of this temple is unique. Other 
temples have been found with a fbre-cr/fa as well as a ft Hu / but no 
other temple is known to possess both a fore^/Zrf and a special 
sacrificial chamber. From wlmt Pausanias says below 10) we may 
perhaps infer that the old temple was burnt during Alexanders invasion 
In 335 u.c, and rebuilt shortly afterwards* 

(j) The temple was rebuilt in the Roman period, but the plan of 
the previous temple was retained, except that the fare-cWAi was now 
merged in the «//*, Part of the pedestal which supported the statue 
of the god in die ftlia is still in its place. From the length of the 
pedestal it would seem that the god was represented reclining on a 
couch, as he is depicted on vases found in the sanctuary. 

The temple was of the Doric order ; it was fcr&sfylof ttitustylos^ s r & 
it had four columns on the east front, but no columns at the sides. 

Thousands Of painted put sherds and terra-cotta figures were found 
in the course of the excavations. Almost half of the potsherds are of 
local Boeotian manufacture. The figures on these Boeotian vases are 
painted dark on a light ground ; they are mostly drawn in u style of broad 
humour or caricature. On one potsherd the Cabir (in the singular, 
KABIFOE) is represented reclining, with a goblet in his outstretched 
right hand ; in front of him stands a boy his son* with a jug in 

his right hand, with which lie is aliout 10 draw wine from & large vessel. 
The Ccrni-catta figures represent men, bells, swine, mms> hc-goais, and 
lions. Numerous votive nflering-i nf bronre and Scad were also found ; 
hundreds of them represent bulls; a few represent he-goats. The 
bronze figures are of good workmanship and may date from the first half 
of the fifth century' itc. Many of them !>ear votive inscriptions ; ihese 
dedications ore generally to the Cabir (always in the singular) or lo his 
son or to both together (t*h Kafiifxp xui Traifii Tor Kspipoi 1 ; see 
//wi, 25 (tS^o), p. 4), "ITiere were also found a number of object* 
of a peculiar shape, some made of terra-cotta, others of brome. They 
appear tu be humming-tops (arpofl 1X01) ; for they are shaped like tops 
and an inscription found at the sanctuary (C A U. G, S, 3 . No, 2420) 
mentions that a certain woman named OcyLhoa dedicated four dice, a 
humming-top^ a whip, and a torchr all of silver and weighing five 
drachms. Dice and a humming-top were among the playthings by 
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which ihe Thans beguiled the youthful Dionysus (Clement of Alexandria* 
i-rctr^pL 17 sq rj p, 15* ed. Potter). 

See Wif/htiL cf. mvL InsL i* Aih w, 12 (1SS7), pp. 265-271 ; j}/. + ]) (!$$$)* 
pp ^ ^ an 412-42.S ; ApXffs? iSSS* pjv 14-17* 6a jj. ; 

w'Jck ctn 1 p. 170 ; Gmrft ‘/amm* 2L p. Ij r I vteted I he f&nctuaiy* EWh 

November rS*^. and have (beribd It partly from personal obwrvidiLiU- 

The Louvre possesses a small bronze figure of a bull bearing ihc 
inscription; iucrwi^^] di t^jhc Tuii icpuu Kaj3<(^i(. 4li Dactondas 
dedicated (this bull) to the sacred Cabir" (F. Girard, *Un nmivc.iu 
bronie du Kabirion, 3 Revur arc&S&lQgiftnr, jmc Se'iic, 18 (1891), pp, 

138-162, with pi xx.; Cfasm 11/ Eevim\ 6 (1893)* p, 1S5), Tbts 
brottro bul^ which was acquired only recently by the Louvre, no doubt 
came from the ancittary of the Cabin near Thebes, for in that sanctuary 
three other bronze bulls dedicated by PneEondqs to the Cabir have been 
discovered { C . /. G* G. S. 1, Nos. 3457, 3575, 3576)* As to the 
worship of the Cabin in Bocotfa, sec O. Ktm, 4 Die bo«oti£t:hen Knbircct/ 
25 (1890), pp. 1-16. Mr. Kem thinks that the Boeotian 
worship of the Cabin was derived from Athens; he relies partly on a 
statement of Kiusanias (iv, i + 7), Cp. H. IL Walters, in Jgurms/ 0/ 
JUfknn Studitt, 13 (1893 3), pp. S4.S7. 

£6, 1. a plain eall&d after a aaotluayer Tenema* Cp, note on 
isk (o. 6 r The plain is monotonous and de&titute of trees and house?. 
It is bordered on the south by a line of gently sloping heights, and on 
the north by the tugged sides of Ml PAttgi, The soil is fertile, and 
in summer the whole plain as far as Thebes, as wcU as the long slopes 
of the hills on the south* are for the most part one continuous corn-field* 
without a single fence. Sec Leake, Nortktm Grea^ 2, p r 21$ iq. ; 
Vi sober, Eritnunrttgeti .* p. 561 *q, 

28 , J. a great sanctuary of Her cuius. Half an hour to ihe *cs! 
uf tlie sanctuary of the Cnbirj* at ihe point where the uiu( hern chain 
01 hills advances farthest into the plain 1 there are some foundation-<* 
bo ill of squared blocks of limestone. Fragments of vasts* tiles, and 
terra-cottas Lie scattered round about in the fields Thc^ may be ihe 
remains uf the sanctuary of Hercules, See M&fMt. d. an/;, fnst. m 
Aiftcnt 13 (r 883 ), p, £5 sq. 

26 , 2. the mountain from which they say the Sphinx etc- This 
IV the rocky mountain now called PAaga (iS6o feet high), which rises, 
bare, rugged* and grey, from the Tencsric plain, at the south-erL>rern 
corner of what used to be the Coptic Lake. The Boeotian name of the 
mountain seem* to have been Phicrnm or 4 >Uuw) t from phis 

lil c Boeotian form of Sphinx. See Apollmlorus, iii. 5. S ^ Hesiod* 
SAwAfef Htft'uUt, 33; id-y Tktcg. 326 3 Irenes, SthaL an Lytvphrm T 
14651 Stephan us Byuwitius, s.v, 'frocoov: Leake, Xmfimi Grwt, z. 
P- 2151 L. Ross* 1. p. 25 s Vlschcr, Erixwntxgrm, p. 

361 5 Bursian* G^gr, 1. p. 231 ; MlttfoiL d ,tnk IurJ. in Ai&rn, 13 

(rESg), p, 86. 

The riddle of the Sphm.v u-m : WMl U that which on earth 15 ivw- 
friosed, three-footed^ and four-footed, and which is weakest when it has 
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most feet ? Answer—A man* for in infancy lie crawls on all fours and 
in old age he supports his steps with a staff. This riddle, with the 
answer, h prefixed to the MSS. of Sophocles's Oedipus Tyrafmus, and 
is quoted or referred to by ancient writers and scholiasts. See Poeiw 
S&md Qwd y ed. Dindurf, p. 33; Athtnneus, x. p, 456 b \ SchoL on 
Euripides Pfaxwsnu f argusn- (VoL 1. p. 243 ed, E. 5 eh wart 1} and 
on V. 501 Tieites, SckoL on Lycafifovn, 7 ; Authahigia Palaiimi, xiv\ 
64 i A poll odoms, iii. 5. E; Plutarch, De amor£ f iil s„ \ol 5. p. 45, 
ed. Dubner. The riddle is said to he current,, in a slightly different 
form, among the Mongols of the Selenga, “Question —Ugfo durho, 
edur dun da kh$yir % ude&i gurbul Morning, four ; noon, two ; evening, 
three, ANWKR- A man " (Latham, Dticriptive Etkxoisgy, t, p, 325). 
A Gascon story tells how a great beast with n human head dwelt in a 
cave full of gold, of which it promised the half to hiiu who could read 
three riddles. Those who could not read them were devoured by the 
monster. At last a poor young man, anxious to win the gokl that he 
might many his lady love, answers the questions, slays the monster, 
and carries off the gold. One of the riddles propounded by the monster 
was this; u At sunrise it creeps, like the serpents and worms. At noon 
U walks on two legs Like the birds. At sunset it goes away on three 
legs." Sec Nnde, Cm /«populates de la 6’ 1. pp, 3*14+ 

2 Eh 3. the oracle that had been given to Oadnms etc. See note 

on ix. 12. 1. 

20. 3. the Delphic crack referred only to Epicaste etc- See 

ix- 5. ia, 

5. the ruins of a city Ondicstns. Two great plains of 
Bceotia—the Theban and the Co-paic— ate uprated by a low ridge 
which connects the Sphinx Mountain (PAugd) with the roots of Helicom 
On the summit of Ibis ridge, and on the south side of the road, there is 
a small piece of ancient Greek wall, consisting of only two or three 
stones in their places. The direction of the foundation is oblique to the 
road. On the height on cither side are many stones in the ploughed 
land, indication?: of an ancient sate, which archaeologists are agreed is 
lhat of Qnchcstus- See Leake, A T &rlAfr/t Grs. j-w, p H 213 Jyy, : I.. 

Ross, IVaiuLruttgetf, 1^25; VTsehtr, Erinwrungen, p. 561 ^ Bursiam 
Gtegr, 1, p r 231 jy. ; Baedeker* 8 p. 17 °« Gwde-JainnSt 2 , p. 15. 
Sirabo tells m (ix- p. 41 a) that Oncheslus stood in .1 bare situation on a 
height, beside the Copaic lake and the Terrene plain ? he says that the 
Amphietyocic assembly used to meet there. In the Macedonian period 
the diet of the Boeotian confederacy appear? to have assembled at 
Gnchcstus, probably in the sanctuary of Poseidon (sce below) ; for in¬ 
scriptions of Mcgnm and Aegosthena, engraved at limes when these 
towns belonged to the Boeoti&it confederacy„ are dated by 14 the- urdmn 
at Onrhcstm," by which is meant the federal arch on of Eoeutia, 
{C. /, G . G,£ i- Nat-27,28, 214-a tE, 330^22). See Foucan, 

in Pufofiti ds. Corr. JteliWfM, 4 (iSEo), p &3 *?• : p« Gilbert, Gritck* 
Sf<miiartcrt&54Mtr t 2, jp. 3 J j Dittenbe rger, on £ 7 . /. G. G. S- i, Na 27- 

2 fi. 5. A tct&pk amd ImafiC of Ouches tiidl PoasidOB etc, Homer 
speaks of Sacred Gnchestus, Poseidon** beauteous grove " {IhaJ f il 
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506). The grove was bare and treeless at the beginning ®l oor cm 
{Strabo, is. p. 4t2]u A mode of diviiutiun by means, of horses and 
chariots seems to have been practised at Onche&ius r The horses were 
[eft to their own guidance, and if they drew the chariot to the grave of 
Poseidon, it was a good omen, Sec J Tomer, Hymn to the Pythian 
/f/W/tf, 52-60, with Baumeisicrs note ; Bouchd-Lecleieq, Hisivire Js Ai 
drZ'itttitsnn, t- p, 367 A coin of Haiiartus exhibits* on the 

reverse, Poseidon advancing towards the right and striking with his 
trident; on the obverse is the Boeotian skidd with a trident on it. 
ITiese types refer to the worship of Poseidon at Ondtestiis, See Head, 
Cmm Boeotia^ p, 46 ; Id^ //istffna nvtnprvm, p, 293. 

26 . 6. Thespiae* The name of this ci ty occurs in the singular form 
The^pia ( Homer, //. 1 L 49$; Dionysius Dmriptiv Grottim, poo; 
Stephanos Bj/zatiliu^ r,v. Gfcnrroi), but the plural form Thespiae is 
much more commonly employed by ancient "writers. Paosanias himself 
is not consistent in this respect \ in the present passage he uses the 
singular form (which in the translation, for the sake of uniformity, I 
have turned into the plural), but bdow fls. 27. 4) he employs the 
plural The city Lay in a plain at the southern foot of the I ring 
range of low hills which extends from Mount Helicon eastward to 
Thebes and Tanogm. The site is distant about 3 miles from the 
eastern foot of Mount Helicon, Overlooking it from the north are Use two 
villages of Hrem^hnstr^ and A mhazrfi\ situated on two twin summits qf 
the low range and separated from each other only by the bed of a stream 
which flow-* to join the ThespUia (now the Kanrtan) in the plain 
below. The Theppitis, rising near Thespian flows for a short way m 
the plain ai the foot of the low chain of hills, then finds its way through 
them in a long narrow valley 10 the Theban plain, which it crosses 
north eastward to Call into Lake Hylica {£JktH% The modem carriage- 
roaLl from Thebes to Thespiae, quitting the 1 cncric or Theban plain a 
little to the east of the sanctuary of the Cabin, follows the valley of 
the Thespius through the hills. The hills which enclose the valley are 
low, bare, and rounded; the scenery fc tame and mcmoUmaus. As we 
approach Thespiae the valley npens out into a plain, and Helicon 
appears towering up at no great distance 10 the south west with the 
VralJey of the Muses nestling among its northern slopes. To the right 
of the Valley of the Muses, and forming 3 spur of Helicon, rises the 
conical hill of Ascra crowned with its solitary tower. From Thebes to 
Thespiae by the rarriag^noad is 3 drive of an hour and a half. 

The ruins of Thespiae, situated in the plain on the right or southern 
bank of the stream, are very insignificant Tile only retrains of military 
architecture which survived to modem times was an nv»| enclosure, 
scarcely Italf a mile in circumference, built of very solid masonry of a 
tegular kind- The masonry formed only a socle ; rhe upper part of the 
Mall was perhaps built ofunborai bricks. This fortified enclosure was 
demolished in 1890 and 1S91 by two French archaeologists, Messrs- 
Jamot and de Kidder, fur the sake a f ihe inscriptions and other 
remjtms of antiquity which were built into it. They found about 350 
rfiscnptions ton ether with some pieces uf sculpture, and in the Interior 
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of the enclosure the foundations of a tthlple which from .in inscription 
fount! mm place appear to have been the temple of the Musts men- 
lionet! by Pausanins (k ay* 5). Down to ihe beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century all the adjacent ground to the southeast, like the interior 
of the fortress was strewn with ancient foundations, squared stones, and 
other remains. The place used to be railed Lntfra (pronounced Zjfjfcii) 
from a village of that name, which no longer exists. Here Leake saw 
live or six ruined churtihes containing remains of ceilings, architraves, 
columns, and plain quadrangular blocks, all of while marble; and he 
reports that similar relics existed in all the surrounding villages and 
solitary churches. Archaeologists have made short work of most or 
all of these churches at Thespiae; but it is possible that in some of 
the more secluded districts a few may survive. When I revisited 
Fbespiae in November 1895 I found a good many traces of recent 
excavations among the fields on the southern side of the high-road and 
distant from it perhaps 100 10 jon yards. Among these e races were 
hewn stones, large blocks of pedestals with marks of the attachment 
of statues on their tops, a small piece of an undated column, etc. 

In iSS; the Greek archaeologist Mr. Stamatakcs discovered remains 
of a large stone lion about noo yard* to the east of Thespiae* on the 
right bank of the Thespius (A<imrr an)* beside the path which leads 
Trom Ersmaiasfru to (Plataea), The lion resembles the one 

at ChaeroncH, but is much smaller, measuring about 3 metros (to feet) 
from the tail to the neck. Unlike the lion of Chaemne.^ which is 
hollow, the lion of i hespiae is solid ; the material is a soft whitish stone 
which is quarried on Mount AVrf^ between Thespiae and Crousis. 
Only the body and the right hind-leg of the statue am preserved. The 
animal was sea Led tanking to the north with his tail between his legs. 
Further excavations brought to light the scattered blocks of the pedestal 
ami proved (hat the bon, raised on a pedestal, had occupied the middle 
of the north htlII of an enclosure 31 metres (10$ feet) long by 24 metros 
(79 feet) wide T within which were buried the allies of many men„ Only 
the northern and eastern walls of the enclosure were found; it is 
possible that they served to support a tumulus which may have been 
raised over the dead. Within the enclosure at a depth of about u feet 
below the surface was found a layer of broken pottery* terra-cotta 
stntuCttcSr and scrapers, some of iron, *ome of bronie. Delaw fhl* 
layer* which was about tE inches thick, was found another layer, front 
1 to 3 inches thick, composed of ashes and charcoal, together with 
boric % pottery, terra-cotta statuettes, broom and iron scrapers, and iron 
nails, all broken and all showing marks of having been burnt. Further, 
there were found, about S feet eo the north of I he lion, nine tablets of 
dark limestone in a row, inscribed with the names of 10 r nun. There 
can be no doubt thuE these are the names of men who fell in some 
battle and whose remains were interred here, with the stone lion 
set over their grave as a symbol of valour, As the inscriptions appear 
to belong to die second half of the fifth century luc, it is probable that 
we have hero the remains of the men who fell in the battle of Tanagra 
( 43 i| E.C.), for we know from Thucydides (iv. 96 and 133) that the 
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Thespian Iwsei in that batik wera very heavy, 
formerly conjectured that the jjfave contained the ashes of the Thespian^ 
who fell at rialacn in 479 H-C. ; but the character of the letters of the 
inscription seems to exclude no early .a date- See P. Slan tft ak w , m 
iliHtKTiKu Tijc 'ApXawAoyiK^S ‘Kroipiat, tSEs, pp. 6?* 74 • /“*» ,n 
*E.WpU dpx^Auyuoj, tSSj, p. 19 ■ W -1 *■ K.Khhoff, Mm *ur 
Gtitkickte ties gritfhisektn AtphabeUp p, 140 sq .; C / O. t»* 1. NO¬ 

ISES; Collin. G. D. /. 1. No, 791 a h. 

Among the deities whose worship at ThespuiG is attested by 
inscriptions though not mentioned by Fausanias nre the Bid! God. the 
Dioscuri, Hermes, Artemis, Dcmetcr, the Great Molher t GraOOtiaZaiS, 
the Good Demon, Themis, Aesculapius, and Isis {C. /, G- G. 5 . I r\o^ 
1787, 1792, 1793, t£o9p (Sio, tSu, E&I2, tSi 4 i 1 ® 1 Sn 1 ® j ®» t ® 2 ' J k 
1^67, 1 B6^ s 1S7I9 iS72), Further, the inscribed bases of many statues 
of Roman emperor from Julius Caesar to Valmidunw and \alen3* 
have befcn found at or near Thespian (G L G , <T 5 . i. No^ x&J 5 -iB 45 i 
1848, 1849}, This goes to show thM down to Sate Imperial times 
Thtsputc subsisted as a town of some rise., At the beginning of our 
era Thesptae and Tanagra arc said to have been the oo!y considerable 
cities left in ikwotia {Strabo, ix. p. At «* ^ariicr time the 

Thespians had the reputation of being poor and proud. They looked 
down cm men who got their living by handicraft or by farming ; hence 
most of them were needy and owed large sums to the Thebans {Hera- 
elides Pa miens, Dt rtiftttf pu&l£cii f 43r They arc said, too, to have 
been coalentiw and quarrelsome (LSicaearchus, B&crififia Grara*?, I 
Z $ | in Gcogfiifiki Gratd Mtnertx t fid. M ullcr t 1. p. 104). 

On Thcsniae and it* remains see Wilder, /«rrMtf>, p, 470 (who mb took the 
ruin, for these of ThUM; I Jodwcll, 7 Iw„ J. V . aji s L&kv* A *si*,rn 
Gruti, - [X 47S W . e Wdcker, ^ S Vbditr* 

n, csi t* r s liursian, Griftr* 1. p. 237 ; Itacdcker," p- i?3ry. 1 (imt^/ptanr, 

1 p, 3$ jy. E MittoH* j- arrA. /«:./, A* 3 pp- 3<t 3U : BmiMm 4 t 

Cttmtfi m t 8(1884^^ 409-4^ t^criptionsh rt. 9 pp- 4 ° 3 ; 


.1*3 15 U& 9 *)* P- &59 lilasrs. Jam^t and 



(inscriptions), f visa ted Thcsptae , 
oapied a few inscriptions which seemed to have teen thought to light tjy rw«M 
excavation:; and hive not, so far as I know, been hhhtrtd published. Thu* un 
Lhe site of * chapel, lo I he south r>f the high-r^nl. 1 found a pedc^al 3 ft. 5 m. 
hqjh and Kj inch® wsdt, bearing the following inscription of ihc Roman age i 

T. Witiw 

l< 4 ir iurn 

1 a 'Apxfttd.' ^ ffti Tfi^u?- 
ir- 

xrtJ Sijiiw'r 

Thin Titus Flavius Tdondon. son of l^iilinus. and hit V^C Archcla or TimoiW^. 
sue Ixith fcnOwft from other Invccifrtions found at Thespian Sec €, /. G, o. J 

Xofc ISJO I with DUtent-rf^ *' murl, T&ir. j JM f ISJl. On aninhii stone al lh« 

aarau place I copied Hw following intcnpUai: 

Bin 

APlilNOH. 
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25 . 6. Thaspius* a descendant of ErechthoUJt Cp. Lindorus, iv. 29. 

2S. 7 once upon a time-a dragon was ravag i ng the city 

etc. The following story belong to a widely^liJlused group of folk-cults 
which tell how a monster is appeased by the periodic sacrifice of a 
human victim* till a champion iippeui, who slays the monster and 
rescues the destined victim. Hie common form of the stery is this. 
A certain country is infested by a many-headed serpent, dragon* or other 
monster, which would! destroy the whole people If a human victim 
(generally a virgin) were nut delivered up lo it annually, weekly, or 
dally. Many victims have perished, and at last it lias fallen to the tat 
of the kind's own daughter !o be the victim. she is exposed to the 
monster; but the hem of the tale* generally a young man of humble 
birth* interposes in her behalf, stays the monster* and receives as his 
reward the hand of the princess. This is the general scheme of the 
story, hut m the various versions of it Lhere nre Enany ditTereoces of 
detail. To this group of stories belong the following tales : 

{I) The story of Euthymus and the Hem Paws, vi. 6. 7 1^, 

(2) The story of CkoslmUis and Mones!rams here told by Pau- 
sanias. 

(3) The story of Perseus and Andromeda. Apotlodoms* it 4, 3. 
Ovid* Me/iim. tv. 669 sqf. 

(4) The story of Hercules and Hesione. A poll adorns, *[ r 5. 9, 
Diodorus* iv T 43. 

(5) The story of Syfcaris* Antoninus Liberali% 8. See nme on 

x. 8, S. 

All these five are ancient Greek versions of the tale, 

(6) A modern Greek version. Halm* GnWAtscAt and albun^sisikf 
Marihmy No. JO, voL 2. p. 53 

(7) Another modem Greek version. Legrand, Can/is /rtpu/tum 

£TZCt t p, if?. 

(8) An Albanian version, Hahn* ip. rif\ Me. 9S* voL 2. p. 114 jq. 

(9) A WalLachlan version. Schott* Wal&ckhthc A!aiTck£ny^<y \ o, 
P- MO W 

(10) An Italian version- llasilc* PcnLimrrptw^ First day, Seventh 
tale* vol 1. p. 97 jyy. (Ucbrccht's (Icmun iran=L) 

(11) A modem Italian version. Crtuic, Pcfiuitir fiaiian TnJts v No 
6 t p. 31 iqq. 

(12} A Corsican version. Ortoli, Cam ft1 flap*$$afrmdt 4 i Corsr, No 
18* p 123 sqp 

(13) A Sicilian version, Coiuenbach* Sr'ciYi'amicA* ManAtr*, No, 
40, vol, I, p- 274 m* 

(14) A Breton version, Sdbiltat* Conftt foyfiv/iiinrj dr /a Mauu- 

No. 1 t , p. 79 

(r 5) A French version from Lorraine. Ccaqata* Can in p&paimm 
lit Lerrmm, No. 5, vol. 1. p. 61 -r^g. 

(16) A Gaelic version, j, F, Campbell, Popular Talti of tk* Wtst 
Higklamfc, No. 4 f VtSL i. p. 77 

(1 j) A Norse vers tan- Daieni, Popular Tdn from fh* AVw* 

1 Shortslianks, 1 p 1 JI ryf. 
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(i S) A Swedish version, Cavslhus und Stephens, Sehwedmhe Volkt- 
age* und Mdedkett, No. 4, P* 61 tqq. (Obericitne^s Oentian Iran*,) 

[!9J A Daniel version. Gnifidtvig, Diintstht t Myimr a-mw, rirsi 

series (Leipiig, 13 ?*), p. sSj W- t Leos Gcrn,an 

(2Q\ ( 21 \ (22% (23) Four German versions, Gnnsm, 

Ttifes k Ncu 60 ; Kuhn nod Schworti, JfantietitKAe Stigfn, AfdrvAtn und 
Gt&r&mdu, p, 340 m -; J- W. Wolf, DeutscheJ/nusmdrden, p. 37 t 
; Philo vom Wnidc, ScMttie* in Sage und BnmcA, p. 3 1 syj. 

(ail (is) Two Tyrolese versions, Zingerle, A wder und f/aiu- 
miirchen out Tirol, No. 24, p. lib sfq. 1 SdmeUef, Marcher urut Sage* 


out wmektinl, tio. 39, p. 116 s?. 

(i6) A Transylvanian version. Haltnch, Deutsche I olksmorchm 
,iut dent SaikitnhnJt in Sithenbiirgenf No. 35 (No. 34 of the first ed.}. 


( 27 I ( 38 ), (ip) Three l.ithuanian versions. Schleicher, UtavUehM 
Mare ken, Sfirickteortt, Ruled und Litd/r, p. S7 W-- I-eshicn unti 
Urujimon, Utnuiteiie Voltftieder und Marcher, Nos. 14 , t6, pp. 4°4 

S&U. , 4G7 1^. 

(30) An Avar version. Schiefner, Atmritche Texle, No, 3 , p. 


2 I fuff* 

(j 1 y A Kurdish version. Prym und Scan, Kurdi&k* Stmmimg* 
Ersic Abihcdung, No. to. p. 33 (German imns.) 

(32) A ikrbtr version- Basset, C&Rlfs pepuwfts Btmret t No. 

p, 73 (qi. p, 17S iff.) 

(33) A K&byl version, Riviere, €&nfcs fioful&irts dc fa A’aSyfif, p- 


19 j sq> 

(34) A Scncgambi-m version. l^cnger-Furiud, ConUs flnfiufatm 
dt Sfa/pmtie* p- i m * /jr - P^fofwki d * & S/n/gmmkt, p 


■ rj _r !|[ y* k 

(35) A Burmese version Ad. Bu&m, jPm ^ aatfitAtm 

Asitn, 1, p, 102 if. 

(36} An Anttamite legion, Lamfes, ' Contes et Kgendra annom- 
i Ct5 ^ No, 4i i n C&ttencMnt Fransmse* Exrurttmt ti Ruvnnausatttts, 
viti. No, 20 (Nov + Deeemb. f SS4> h p, 302 if* 

(37) A Chinese version. Dennys Tht CA£na y p. 1 «o if- 

(In this vertkRP ihe dragon, after devouring nine maidens, one each 
)«ar ( is slain by the tenth*} 

(3&j A Japanese version.. iftutns, Japiimstht Mart Ann und Sagtfh 

p, [J 3 Jffl. . . 

{40], (41) Three Jinsque versions. Webster, Bangui ugfUds t 

pp. 22-38, _ „ _ , r , 

In. a considerable number of these tales (the Sicilian, Gaelic, Swedish* 
Kabyl a Senegamhianp and the ancient Greek stories of Andromeda 
and Hesione) the monster, who is MinTciimesi described as a serpent. 
Jive* in water, cither the sen, a lake, or a fountain. In otl^cr versions 
(the two modern Greek, the Albanian, Avar, Kurdi&h, and Berber) the 
mnnvLer, who in these caies U generally a serpent, inkts possession 
of the springs of water and only allows the water ro flow or the pcopk 
to make use of it cm condition of receiving a human victim. This 
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reminds us of the widespread belief that water, especially ihe water of 
a spring, is guarded by a serpent nr dragon. See note on ix. to, 5. It 
is possible that in these stories there k a reminiscence of a custom of 
periodically sacrificing human victims to water-spirits. Sacrifices are 
annually offered to the gods of the river Prah on the Gold Coast of 
Africa; formerly the victims were two human beings, a man and a 
woman (A. B. Ellis, Tht TiM-sfitaimg Ptopks &f tAc Gold Caul, p. 
6 4 *$•) princes of Kaepaiig, a slate in the East Indian Island of 

Timor, deemed themselves descended from crocodiles; and on the 
coronation of a new prince a solemn offering was presented to the 
crocodiles in presence of the people. The offerings consisted of a pig 
with red bristles and a young girt prettily dressed and decked with 
flowers. She was placed on the river-bank; and she crocodile* were 
invoked. One pf the beasts soon appeared and drugged the damsel 
down into the water, where it was I bought that he married her. Bui if 
she proved not to be a maid, he brought her back. See \Y Liken, * Het 
animism tj 1 Dtt IndtscA* Gin's, June 1884, pL 994 ; Ad. Base Lin, Indo- 
nrsien^ a. p r 8. In the sjuuc district girls were sometimes dedicated at 
birth to the crocodiles and then, with certain ceremonies, brought up 
to be married in time to priests (Banian, op. dL 2. p. 11). Ic f s said 
that I he coast of Burn, another East Indian island, was once ravaged 
by a holy crocodile, at whose request the king's daughter was tied to a 
post. The crocodile then dragged her dow n in so the water, and from 
their union all crocodiles are descended (Bastian, op . dp | r p. 134). 
The type of folktale with which (his note deals has been elaborately 
exammed by Mr. EL £. Hartland (The Ltgtmi of Pmeuj, 3 vote* 
London, 1894*1 £96). 

£6. 8. Tbe image of Dionysus. The worship of Dionysus at 
Thespiac h attested by inscriptions [C /. G\ G. S, i + Nos, 17E6; 1794, 
1867, 1869; Colliu, G. Z>. /, t + Nos, 7S7* S1 £ 1 Rochl, / GL A. No, 
E S, Roberts, GmA Epigrnpky l No. 2ion; Kaifrcl, Eprgmmmuja 
Gratitif No. 737 a, Braef p. xvi) 

27 , - L- the Thespians honour Leva the most. To explain the 
Thespian worship of Loi-c it was Said that a youth Narcissus had skin 
himself in a love afihir at Thespian; that the flower of that name had 
sprung from his blood ; and that ever after the Thespians had worshipped 
Love and sacrificed to hint both publicly and privately fCocoa, A\irr$- 
fit>nos t 24). The excavations nf Messrs. Jamot and de Kidder at 
Thespian in 1891 brought to light a series of marble statues of Love, of 
the Roman period, representing him ns an infant, sometimes completely 
naked, sometimes with a mantle on his left arm, sometimes holding a 
goose, now standing, now seated* now crouching on hh hams in an 
attitude of which Phoenician and Cypriote terra-cotta statuettes offer 
many examples {Etf/ldindt Cornsp+ 15 (1S91]* p, 660). An 

inscription of Roman dn(e T found at tfsb, near Thcspiac,, records that a 
certain Phi Linus, son of Mondon and Archeb, ''Mediated the image of 
Love and repaired the sanctuary and the dnara of the fore-temple at his 
"™n expense 11 {€. /. G+ IT S. i. N<l 1S30 ; L Stepham, fiat* dvrtA 
omtgt Gtgtndm des nordficAin GrifcAmioMda, p. 75). The emperor 
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H ad p.m* having kilted a she-b&ae with his own hand^ commemorated hi? 
success by dedicating an offering to- Love at ThespiiCj a ccmo ponying the 
offering* with some verae% apparently of his own composition;, which have 
been found engraved on a block of white marble between the village^ of 
D&m&ntm and JZrtiUtik&itm [C. /- G* G. S. 1. No. 1S2S ; kaibcl, 
Mjigrammala Clmc^ No> £ 11). As to the Greek worship of Love see 
E. Gerhard, in A&JuwdftmgrB of the Berlin Academy for 1S4S, Philolog. 
hi h cor. CL pp. 261-29^ (reprinted in his Gtsammr/ti Akmiemischi 
AM*inMtwg*n, 2, pp. 5S-93) j cp. Jacob Grima, in uL for 1851, pp. 
141-156. 

27 , r. an un wrought stone. Set note on vii. 22. 4. Another 
primitive idol at Thcspiae was a branch which was worshipped as an 
image of Hera in her capacity as goddess of marriage (Amobtas* 
Aiktrsvs ATu/fflBfJi, vi 11 c&iuiss* . , . mmum fir# Cirtria T&tspfcs ; 
as to dturia see Fcstus, p. 63* ed. Muller). 

27 . i. Ms worship is equally observed by the people of Parium. 
There was an image of Love by Praxiteles at Pan urn (Pliny, MtL test 
xxxvi 22)4 It is represented on the coins of that city from the time of 
Antoninus Pius downward, from which we learn that the god was por¬ 
trayed as a naked winged bay, with his right hand stretched out down- 
wards before him* his left hand planted on his side, and his head turned 
to the left. The Princess of Wales possesses a Greek statuette of Love, 
which Prof. Percy Gardner considers to be a copy of the statue by 
Praxiteles at Parium. See journal ef fftlkmc Stmh'et^ 4 (1883), pp- 
266-274; cp. Furtwiingler, in Rose tier's Zerffcir, I. p. 135# ^ 1 

Overheck* Gesck* it grfaeJL F/tufik^ 2 . p. 50 ; Head, Htsfariii Nvmvmwci 
P- 4S9- 

27 * ^ a colony from Erythrae etc. According to Strabo (xiis. p. 
5EH) Parium was founded by the Milesians, Erythraeans n ami Parian-. 
Coins and inscriptions show chat the town became a Roman colony in 
the time of Augustus (Smith's Diet. 0/ Greek twrf /tom* GV^. t x+v* 
4 Parium 1 j Head, /Listeria Nnmorvm f p. 459). 

27 . 2, Chaos hm came into being etc. See Hesiod, Thwgiw?* 

r 16 jgp. 

27 , 3, Pruiteles —— made fine of Pentelie marble. As 10 thin 
famous image of Love by Praxiteles, see i. 20, 1 jy. According to 
Strabo (ix; p> 410) it was not Phryne but Glycera whn received the 
statue as a present from her Eover Praxiteles and dedicated it at Thcspiae. 
But the general voice of antiquity supported Lhe claim of Phryne 
(Athemuos, xiii. p. 591 a; AnifwL Patat* vi, 260* *vi. 203-206). The 
image was still at 1 ‘tiespiac in the time of Cicero, who says (in \ err. 
iv* 2 ami 60) that it was the only thing which drew strangers to the 
town. In Pliny's time the statue stood in the Schools of Octavo ai 
Rome (Pliny, Afi*/ e hht. %xn,L 12), The typo of the image is not 
known; and among the numerous statues of Love (£ntf) which have 
come dawn to us, none is recognised with any certainty as a copy of the 
Thespian statue. Prof Fnrtwangler, however* conjectures tkt we have 
replicas of the image in seven life-iiztd statues and four statuettes of 
Love, all copies more or less exact of a common originab which seems 
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10 have represented the winged god with down-turned head* his left hand 
grasping a large bow* die end of which rested on the ground* while his 
right hand hung at his side either empty or perhaps holding an arrow. 
Prof- Furtwtingler thinks that the original was an early work of PraKi- 
teles,, executed about 370-360 B.C.* and betraying the influence of 
Polyclitus. 

Set Itninup GtsfA. a r , ^M + Rlfitmf&r, 1. p. 341 ; Ovokcb, SaAn/^aitl/rif, 
Nos^ 1 ^49- j 2+] s ; id. h GtuA. d grata!* Pins tit} z. p, 49 ; Knnlerichs. /Vah- 

pp. 20-24 ; Stark. * tfeher die EnjdiiMwnjjcn des Praxitdes/ jii^kr 

ifit JMd*//, d. lAt^irk M/. 1Z H%m + fw Philulog, hbtoc, Cl. iS 

(1S66), pp. 1 $K-I 72 : F, WuJt*r*, 1 Die Ernleri del PnwiEeltis. 7 A ftAwte*t$rAt 
43 (t« 5 h Pf- SI- 9 &J l J . Gardner, A iUUuetle of Eros, 1 JWwj/ #J 
Hflhnli StHi-litiy 4 pp r 266 574; C. Kobm, MmtJtfn* pp. 

16017$ s BaumdUers JMm£mHkr t p. I40I j.j, ; FiMwanglerp in Rotcher I 
/>.ri'jfts** t. p, 13Gb jsf* ; id. f .Wfi^raY^ j - . fn'c^. Phut# t pp, 540-546. 

The inscribed base of a statue of a certain Thmsymachtt& by Pmxi- 
teles was found at Lefia on the site of Thespiae, and is mow in the 
museum at Er^m^astro, See C. / + G. G. S. 1. No, 1S31 ; DodwelJ* 
Tear, 2. p. f 13 1 Leake^ Northern Gruat^ z, pi. xviL No. 77 ; Caucr, 
Bdmius Instr. < 7™*-, 3 No. 345 ; Collit* t G. D. f. i_ No. E5 5 ; Loewy. 
imtArijlm gritth. Bildkmittr % No, 76. 

27 . 4- Caius-was despatched etc. As ip Caligula's death, 

see Suetonius, Caligula^ 56 and 58, 

27 . 4, a copy, by the Athenian Mentidoras. Fliny {/Vat, Ain< 
mciv. 90 mentions a Mtnodora* in a list of sculptors who made figure* 
of athletes* armed men, hunter^ and saerificers. H But aS Flings list of 
artists seems to break off in the Augustan age p the Mcnodonos of 
Fausanias could be the same with the Menodoms of FJioy only on the 
supposition lh.it in Caligula 1 * time the Thespians had replaced the lost 
alaroe by a previously-existing copy u {Erunn, GfJtA. tf. gruck, A*umficr t 
*+ pu 

27 . 5. an Aphrodite. Frof. Furtwangler conjectures that the 
statue of Aphrodite known as the Venus of Arles, now in ihc Louvre, 
i mf be a copy of Praxiteles's statue of Aphrodite at Thespiae. The 
right arm and the left hand of the statue are restored ; but the goddess 
rieems to have been represented looking at herself in a mirror which she 
held in her left hand, while with her right hand she arranged her loir. 
The tower half of the body only is draped. A replica of the statue, 
though only a torso, was found near the choregic monument of Lyvkretes 
at Athens. Sec M tiller-Wie&elcr, JJfnlmd/rr t 2. pL siv, No. 571 ; 
Bernoulli* p. i So if7.; Friedcrich^Wohe^ Gips r i&gui*r t No, 

1456; Fflrtwan^[ef + d, griezh* P/mA'A, pp. 546^49. 

27 . S. an Aphrodite and a statue of Fhryne. If we may Crust 
Akiphron, the statue of Fhrync stood between the images of Aphrodite 
and Love (I^r/Wdr* Fragtn. 3. p, ip ^. s ed. Seiler). Cp. Plutarch, 
AtTMfarfvs, ul 10. 

27 , 5, a small tomple of the Muses, We have seen fp. 140 jy.) 
that in 1S90 Mr. Jamot discovered the foundation* of thia temple in 
the middle of tho old fortified enclosure at Thespiae. The temple i& 
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identified by an inscribed base found in its original posit Son. See 

/to//cA>r db CcrrtJfl. ktUteiqutj IS (1S9I), p. 659, 

27 . 6. ft sanctuafy Of Hercules, Near Leucim an altar was found 
with on inscription setting forth that it had been dedicated to Hercules 
by a certain Philinns in consequence of a dream (C / G. G. S. I r No, 
1 ( 3 $)- 

27 . 6. A virgin acta aa his priestess till her death. Chastity 
fieems to have been often required of the ministers of Hercules. Cp. 
viL 24. 4 note. In Phocis there w^ts a sanctuary nf Hercules the 
Woman-hater. The man who acted as his priest had to remain chaste 
during his year of office t hence elderly men were generally appointed. 
See Plutarch, Dt Pythuie urnculis^ 20. 

27 . 6. the fifty daughters of Thestius- Cp. iii 19, 5. Tlic 
father of these damsels is called Thcstuis also by Herodoms* cited by 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. 556 f)i but he is called Thespius by Diodorus (iy„ 39). 
Apollodorus in one passage (ii. 4. 9} calls hint Thestius, but elsewhere 
(ii„ J. 6 and ft) ThcspiuS- According to ApoLlodonis ( 1 L 4 - 10) 
Hercules's intercourse- with the daughters of Thtstiiis took place in fifty 
nights ; according to Herodorus {/-c.) In seven. The names of Hercules's 
sons by the daughters of Thestius are given by Apollndorus (iL 7 ^ &), 
There were statues of the Thespiades or daughters of Thespiuft (Thestius) 
at Rome near the temple of FcHdtns (Pliny, Mm£ xxxvi. 39k 

On two statuettes* which it has been proposed to refer to the story of 
Hercules and the daughters of Theslius, see Gazette a 3 
(1877)1, pp> 163 - 171 , with pi. 36 ; id, 4 f P I4 The first of 

the two stories here told by Fausamas implies that Hercules's sons by the 
daughters of Thesiius wore 49 bs number ; the second story {§ 7) implies 
that they W'cre 53. On the other hand Diodorus (iw. 29) and Apollo- 
dome (EL 7. 6] give the number as 50. 

27 . 3 , ftanrtuftrles at JSrythrae - and at Tyre tic, As to the 
sanctuary of Hercules at Erythme, see vii. 5. 5 jyy. As tu the sanctuaries 
of Hercules (Mel cart) at Tyre, sec Heroduim* iL 44 with Wiedemann’s 
notes. Cp. Movers, Die Pk$tni”nr^ t. p. jSj /yy. ; Prellcr, GriicL 
Mythulogst* ?, p. 167 ryjF, 

27 h 3 . the sanctuary of MycakssLan Demeter etc. See is- 

19 5 - 

2 S. r. Helicon. Ml Helicon, in the wider sense* comprised Lite 
group of mountains which stretches from the Copaic plain on the north 
to the Corinthian gulf on the south, and from the neighbourhood of 
Thespiac on the east to the neighbourhood of Parnassus on the west 
In its narrower sense the name Helicon seem a to have designated the 
peak now called (5019 feet). The highest peak of die group is 

Paia*o-Vimn& (5758 f«t), to the south-west of but not visible 

from The^piat The outlines of Helicon arc beautiful and the mountain 
is still well wooded, .it least on its northern slopes. Between Coronea 
and Ascra I passed through a considerable extent of thick oak coppice. 
The higher slopes arc wooded, with firs. See H. N, Utrichs* AV/arfl urni 
2, p. 83 : Viscber, Krinnerun^n, p. 535 ; Bursian, G**g*> 
t- p. 194 tfr ; Baedeker, 3 p. i 70 j^. The woods of Helicon* to which 
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Patlsansas refers, seem to have been famous in antiquity* Cp. Harare, 
Odet t i 12. 55 /j/j EpfoL ii. i. ?tS; Sqlinus, vii, 22 1 Ovid* Metem r v* 
365, 

28 . i. the wUd strawberry hashes. Chrke observed the straw- 
berr> ? bush a! the monaster)' of St. Nicholas on Helicon ( 7 >aiw&, 4. p, 
98), and Luke found it growing on a southern spur of Mi. Helicon, to 
the west of the monastery of Si, Tajriarches. As to the fruit he says : 
11 At the best, however, they may be compared to a very insipid straw¬ 
berry, nod are admissible only to the table at a season when no other 
fruit is to be had'" {N&fihtm Gritt£ f 2. p. §i6 sq.) The arbutus of 
strawberry bush us common in Greece and grows to some height. The 
fruit, which ripens in autumn, resembles in appearance a small straw - 
berry. I found it not unpalatable. 

28 . 1. the herbs- and roots that grow on the mountain etc- 
Hetieon was famous for its herbs, especially for Sts black hellebore 
(Ptiny, AfaA Ait/, rxv. 49). Hellebore, called by the modern Creeks 
jkarpte. still grows commonly on Pitftutb VbviM, the highest mountain 
of the Helicon group The peasants of Pitted V&vw* apply it extern 
nally to sores and ulcere. Sec H* N Ulricbs, RMst* W Farttkungm, 
2, p. loo. 

28 , I, a Libyan of the race of the Peyllimis. The Psyilians, n 
tribe of Northern Africa, on the shore of the Greater Syrtis, were supposed 
to possess the power of alleviating by their touch or by suction persuns 
who had been bitten by serpents, A similar power was claimed by, nr 
ascribed to, die Mareisms in Italy and the people called Ophiogenes 
{' serpent-bora 1 ) in Cyprus and at Pariuin on the Hellespont, Sec Pliny, 
AW. test xsviiL 30 ; 'Strabo, xiii. p. j 3 K, It is said that Octavius made 
use of these psy] liana in an attempt 10 restore Ucopatr.1 ta life {Dio 
Cassius Si. 14)* The PsyIJians are related to have exposed their new 
bfurn children to serpents to see whether the children were legitimate or 
not ; if the children were legitimate* the serpents did them no barm 
(Vann, in Prisdam x. 32, voL 1. p. 524, eiL Keil * Pliny, Xa/. test vii. 
14 1 13 io Cassius, £&) 

28 , 1, The bulsain-txocs. As to the balsam, see Pliny, AW, test 
xaL 1 1 1 tqq* According to Pliny it was found only in Judaea, 

29 - I. HcgeSiXtUti —- in bis Atthla. This poem is not men¬ 
tioned by any other ancient writer, Cp. Wdcker k Dir ijtitfte Cyftm, 

1 P- % 2 ° . . , . . 

29 . 2. Callipus of Corinth. This writer is mentioned again by 
Piiusanias fix. 38. 10). Nothing more is known of him, 

29 , i, Ascra. The scanty ruim of A sera occupy the summit of a 
high conical hill, forming part of Mt. Helicon, though separated from 
the main mass of that mountmn on the south and west by the Valley of 
the Muses. The bill h stony and rugged j Its sides are here and there 
overgrown with Sow bushes. Strabo has correctly described the situa¬ 
tion of A sera. He says (is. p. 409)- "in the territory of Thespinc. 
towards ML Helicon* is Asera, the fethcrland of Hesiod : at is on the 
rig lit of Helicon, situated on a high and nagged place, distant about 
40 furlongs from Thesphe." The solitary tower mentioned by Pau- 
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sanias stilt crowns the summit of the hill. It is a. large structure 
about 11 pacts square, built of Manured blocks, well jointed and laid in 
horizontal courses* of which thirteen arc preserved- The conical hill of 
Ascra* surmounted by its tower, is a very conspicuous object from a 
distance* and b in fact one of the Eandmarks of Central Boeotla. The 
whole hill is now known as Pyrgnki or 1 turret, 1 There arc some vestiges 
of the walls which enclosed the summit of the hill, forming a smalt 
acropolis, Hesiod described Ascra. as 14 ft wretched village., bad in 
winter* disagreeable in summer* good at no lime" {Works ottd B<iys Y 
639 sg.) €p. Plutarch* Comment. in hVs. 3 3, The di&agreeabtencss 
of Ascia as a residence u may have been caused by the confined circuit 
of pis walk, the abruptness of the hill* and the proximity of the great 
summits of Helicon, rendering the winler long and severe, and in 
summer excluding the refreshing breezes of the west. Ascra, however, 
is surrounded by beautiful scenery, with delightful summe^retrenis, and 
with fertile plains, enjoying a mild climate during the winter; and it 
was less, perhaps, upon its intrinsic defect^ than upon a comparison of 
it with the delightful Asiatic Aeolis, from whence his family came, that 
Hesiod founded his condemnation, of As era n (Leake* Northern c2, 
p. 491 jfiy fc ) However, the summit of the hill Is exposed lo every w ind 
that blows, and in winter the whole neighbourhood as far as Thespiac 
and even farther is said to be often buried under deep snow for weeks 
together. See H. N„ Ulrkhs* Rdwi und Forttktmgtn^ 2. p* 94 jy,; 
Wdckcr, Tvgebuth, 2, pp. 34-37 ; Vischer, Krinrttrmg^ p. 535; 
hursian* Bcogr. i + p r 337 ; A, Come, in PMf$fogus f 19 (1863), p. tSi j 
Baedeker* 3 p, 171 sq. ; Guidt-Joanm^ 2. p, 130. 

29 . 3 . the Muses were three in number. This was the view of 
Ephoms and Varm [Amobius* Aihrnm jVafione j h iiL 37 ; Scrvhas. on 
Virgil,^/, via. 21), Cp. Diodorus, iv- 7. 2; Comutus, Be mtiur* 
rftorum r 4, p_ 15, ed. C. Lang ; Kalkmnnn, Pmsumios dtr Pttitg? jf, p. 
25 S ; EL Maras, Amfen, p. 211 sq$. On the Muses see Fr, Rocdiger, 
■Die Musen, e mt mythnlog-ssche Abhnndlung,’ in Picc&eistn'j 
Supptem. B (1B75-1876)* pp, 231-290. On the representation of the 
Muses an ancient an see Oscar Lie, Die Musm in dcr tmiiken Kumi 
{ Berlin, I $$?). 

29. 4 . Minin enmu-says that the elder Muses are 

daughters of Sky, According ta a scholiast on Pindar (Atatt. hi, i6) p 
Mirnnermus* Aleman, and Aristarchus held that the Muse (singular) 
was a daughter of Sky. Mnastas said that the Muses were daughters 
of Earth nod Sky (Amobius, Adtmui iVaticntfj iiL 37). Cp. Hiodo- 
rus, iv r 7, t ; Comuius, i'U not uni dtcrum 14, p. iE t ecL C. Lang: 
Kolkmano, Pnusmtias 4 tr p. 258 s$, \ E. Manss* p 

212 s$. 

29 . 5. tbs grove of the Muses. The grove of the Muses lay at 
the northern fool of Mount Helicon in a valley which is traversed by a 
stream (probably the ancient Tcrmcsus) flowing from west to east- 
Towards its western end the valley contracts, being hemmed in between 
the steep lofty and wooded slopes of Helicon on the south and another 
nigged but Iks lofty mountain on the north. The saddle which joins 
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the 1 wo mountains bounds the Va 3 ]iy of the ^tasts oti the west, A 
fine view of the valley is to be had from a ruined mediaeval tower 
which surmounts a rocky hilt of no great height on the northern side 
of the vale about midway betw een Astra and the village of Pa&a£&- 
Pnttagia+ Across the valley to the south rise the steep slopes of 
Helicon, rocky below and wooded with pines above. In a glen at the 
loot of these great declivities arc seen the trees. that hide the secluded 
monastery of St, Michclas, below which dark myrtlfrbushcs extend far 
down the slope. At the head of the valley in the west the retroied top 
of Helicon {Zagara) is seen foreshortened, and a liule on this side 
of the Highest point appears the monastery of Zxgtrn^ delightfully 
situated on a woody slope that falls away into the sequestered valley 
where stand the two villages also called Z&gam. To the left of the 
summit the snowy top of Parnassus just shows itself in the distance. 
In the nearer foreground* on the hither side of ihe valley, the conical 
bid c>f Antra, crowned with its ruined tower, stands nut boldly. Vine¬ 
yards cover the gently-swelling hills nn the northern side of the vale, 
and down the middle of it the brook Artkontitna [probably the ancient 
Tcnnestts or Permcisus), fed by many springs, flows through fields of 
maize and com. 

In this sheltered valley, bidden among fine trees f arc or were nil 
lately the ruins of several churches containing remains of antiquity* 
One of them — ihe church of the Holy Trinity (Afiigur TnWm) — 
occupied the site of the ttmple of ihc Muses, The place is on the 
south side of the Teraicsus* about an bouris walk Ip the west of the 
village of The platform {0rptiicm^ on which the 

temple rested wns excavated by Mr* Siamatakes for the t«reek Archaeo¬ 
logical Society in 1SS2, It is built of large and well smoothed blocks 
of stone. Further excavations were begun by Mr. Y Jamot of the 
French School in October and were continued by bun m iSSg 

and 1S90 He has not yet (December 189b) published ihe fulE results 
□f his researches. 

The temple occupied exactly the site of the ruined church,, which had 
to be entirely removed in the course of the excavations. It measured 
12.50 metres in length by 6.50 tnclTes in breadth, and hud four Ionic 
columns at each of the narrow ends* bpi &□ columns at the sides. I'hus 
it resembled the temple of Victory on the Acropolis at Athens, Ap¬ 
parent ty it lacked both a fort-temple {fimuwt) and a back<hnmber {gpfs- 
The entrance was from the west. The pavement consisted 
of alabs of wbhe marble, in Roman times the temple was rebmlt and 
widened* so as to form a square of Mt-5° metres on each side. Facing 
Lhc west end of the temple was an Ionic colonnade ton metres tang p 
beside which many biome objects were found. Amongst the numerous 
inscriptions discovered on the site are two dedications nf statues erected 
by the Thespians to Sulla and Agrippa. Considerable remain* have 
aRo been found of a very large pedestal which had clearly supported 
statues of the nine Muses dedicated by the people of Thespian I he 
name of each Muse was inscribed separately with an elegiac dtiuch 
in the Ionic dialect beneath it; the versos were composed by a man 
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fumed Honestus. Remains, more or less complete, of eight of these 
inscriptions hive been found. See C /< G+ G m S . 1. Nos. 1796 1S05. 
Other inscriptions record the dedication of land io the Heliconian Muses 
by Fhiletaems of Pergamus, sun of Attains L (C / G* G. S. 1. Nos. 
lyes^go). 

About five {or fifteen) minutes higher up are the remains of a 
theatre, which were first observed by Mr. Stamninkos in tJ-J8z. The 
stage has since been excavated by Mr. jamot The theatre occupied 
a conspicuous situation, and the spectators must have enjoyed a 
splendid view over a great part of fioeotia. The ordicstm is reported 
to hav c been circular* H he stage was 1 H. 1 c metres v ide t and was 
adorned with fourteen half-columns of the Doric order, which are still in 
their places. {According to another account, there were only thirteen 
of these half-columns, and only seven of ibeifi have been found) The 
diameter of the columns Is 0.30 metre (about t foot); their height 
(exclusive of die capital'i is 2,ofi metres (6 ft. y in .); the distance 
between them ts oM metre (about 2 fL 3 in.) 

Amphitm of Thespiae wrote a w ork, in at least two books,, nn the 
sanctuary of the Muses nn Mt Helicon (Athenacus, xre, p„ 629 a) 
The snnctuary r is mid to have been visited by Apollonius of Tyana 
(Philaslmius, ViL Apvlhw. iv. 24), 


Cr ;/ d#J f w iP* Grfff£ * I 1 ' 47* i 11 th Clxrke+ TWA. 4. pp, rti- 
106; Leake, Mrrtf&n Grf^rt, 1, pp. 4&S.5QO; H. N, Ufrkbi, *Ld 

^ i JNd&zt* T*jpiurA t 2, |K 37 jy. ; Vinclicr* iW«fcr. 

*™t>en y. 554 jy. ; Cork and Mfctocfh, in Amtmli&H' /*i/ifafa p 33 {iSSlh p. |$ 

hr^pi'af for iWfc, p, 66 iy r ; JiW 4 (iSSSj. 

" .-.U — 1 ,a }' 5 1 1 - 107 ; A *xlfrn/?u* t j (iSjyjpi^p 

Ife 44 ? !14 Pl^ 546-5,51: fW., 15 nSoil, pu 3S1-4011 

& 14 P- 10 9i «**«/. fiwA. iS 

¥&} B*rkwr fkitokifrAt Wnrktwknft, 0 /,ssp>, p. 
S; 2i™ w £ f 2r - ^ ■■: ■ n N Ulrkhs, AV/:,n 

chu-f I wl ' P 6 V 1H “*««** 'hat m the d^hl year* which have 

,"** hLi Mr Jamot ha; h-t fennJ leisure to publish an 

th5 l p h rr cv ^ r Wp tem P« and theatre. I did not Visit the .i;c, Mi) 

n JT !l J ep0f M uf Ehd BJFCl ™ I jfW *Wdl «« Alone accessible to me are 
exceedingly meagre and to -:jme extent discrepaoL 


_ 29 . j. tbo spring Aganippe. The middle of the Valley of the 

Mures between the village of Pi7/at^P ( w^i and Ascra lFjT£**h 1 is 
watered by a torrent now called the Jnfaa&M which h probably the 
retmesus or Pennesus of the ancients (,see below). From the left 
bank of she torrent, midway between Fa/ato^i t.i^u and there 

issues a imu perennial source of waiter ; many squared blocks lie around 
it. Leake thought that this source might be Aganippe. More prob- 
ahly, however, .VgMippe i s to be identified with a very picturesque 
spring °f clear water which bubbles from the rock under shady tree* 
near the deserted monastery of St. Nicholas. The 'wm&ve iy t which is 
sometimes mfabiied hj- a in!iE.-in- memif, stands in a beautiful thealrs- 
-haped dale, close under the 'oaring heights of Helicon (Ml 2 *™?*). 
A grove of pme. walnut, plane, olive, and tig trees, mixed (rith mmtr, 
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bay and oleander, surrounds the monastery; and a constant verdure is 
maintained litre b slimmer by the abundant waiter of the spring, which 
flowTS down ihc valley northward to join the Termesus. The situation of 
the spring- accords well with Pau&anLas's description,, from which we 
gather that Aganippe wa* not on the direct mad from Thespbe to the 
grove of the Musea, hut at a lliile distance to the left* that is (in (his 
case) to the south of the mad. The spring is often mentioned by 
Roman writers (Virgil, Ed. x. 12 ; Ovid, Jfdam. v. 511 ry_; Juvenal, 
vil, 6 ; Pliny, jVuI. Ail//, iv. 25 ; SolLnus, vii, 22). 

iL Dr Ctatke r _7>j^i A PP- 9/ * rD $ * Leake, jfyrtAtm fry or, 2. 

\k 493 fj T . ; H, N* Ulriehs, A'fiien wW 2, p. S3 itM. 5 VLwhrr* 

Efinwr*H0# r p. 5$4; pTtrskn, Cwr* !> p, 2j$; Conu? Wld Mklwiclhs in 
Anmslt dtiV Institute y 13 (1861}* p- S 3 ry. s Conic, in 19 (tS6l). p. 

i&z/yy*; Baedeker, 1 ?. 172 ; Gmdfjmx#** x p, jo, 

29 , the TenD sm The Termesus or Perniessus, as it is cal ted 
by Strabo and in some MS 3 r of Hesiod, is mentioned by Hesiod as a 
stream or river of Helicon ( TAtug* 5). Strabo tells lis (ix p. 407) that 
it flowed from Helicon into the Copaic Lake near Halbrtus, Hence 
Leake and Bunsian identified it with the considerable stream which 
flows from Helicon about hatf an hour to the east of Hahartus. Bui 
Callimachus (cited by Servius, on Virgil, Ed. x. 12 } says that the 
I’ermHsus had its source in the spring Aganippe, from which it is 
natural to infer that the Feirnessus or Termesus is the stream AreAdrt- 
Etaa which flows eastward through the Valky of the Muses and 
receives the water of Aganippe (the spring of St* Nicholas) from the 
^outh. Farther to the east this stream passes the village of Nm*hm 
on the right (south)* and Hows for three ntiles in the direction of 
HataciL Then it lakes a sudden turn to the south-west* and dividing 
ihe roots of ,\[’ p Korvmhiti frnm tho^c of Helicon follows a nearly 
westerly course till at is lost in the plant of Thlsbe, near 
Thus the stream flows round three sidc^ of Mount Helicon, the north, 
the east, and the south* which tallies well with Vausanias's statement 
that the Terxnems rlowed round Helicon. Moreover, the fable that 
Asjjnippe was a daughter of Termesus points in the TemiHui being 
the stream into which Aganippe flowed rather than a stream with 
which the spring Aganippe has no connexion. 

See Wbdef, Jm*mj into frw.v, p. 476 ; E, D. Clarke, Tnitf/V* 4 . j< iqi : 
Lrake* XerfAtni Ga^mt* X p. 496 r/y. 1 H- N- Ulrich*!-* Jtdm v*r<t Fcrr. Affn-.-ti, 

3, p.■ pjjif,; Bureinn, Gwgr\ r. p. sm ; Canre and MiduHii, in Amn^/i ddV 
Imtitmu. 3.3 (]|6ih P- $9 : Come, in Pkiltk^X ig (1863), p, tSj, 

g9* 5. Eupheme --the Mules' nurso. She i* mentioned a.i 

the Muses' nurse also by Eratosthenes (Catiuterdm\ 28) and Hyginus 
( A sirws Gmiai h 27). 

£B. 7, Linus — pfaav uviB. See Orugsdl T Ad*nitklrg* Uttd 
UmsHtd; Buchscnsehuta, in Pkitaf&gMJ Y 3 -jSjj , pp. 377-589; \V. 
Mannhardt, AfytMtgUcb* F'wicAuiigtt r, p- i jgf. t TAt iW&n BevgAr 

t P' 3 6 i m ' 

29 , 7. the song of Linns* See IIiad t *vib 569 tW r 
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29 h 9 - Linus-was a teacher of music. In a vase-painting 

Linus 13 represented teaching Iphides* the half-brother of Hercules, to 
play an the lyre, while behind [phides stands Hercules* with a some¬ 
what disdainful expression, holding nn arrow m hi* right hand Behind 
Hercules stands a wizen-faced person with a lyre, whom Mr, Hdbig 
explains to be an eunuch instigating Hercules 10 murder Linus. See W. 
Hdbig, 1 U mtlo di Lino *u vaso Ceretann,- Atm^H deli 1 Institute^ 43 
(i£/t)* pp. S6^6 t tav. d* agg. b*. 

30 . i- images ofall the Muses. The brcrnie images of the 
Muses wart carried ntf from Helicon by Canstanime and placed in his 
palace at Constantinople (Soiomcmis* Hist Eetfes. ii, 5; Eusebius^ 
Vit Constmiim'y iia. 54; Nkephorus CaJILstus h Ecdti, Hist viiL 33). 

30 * i- Caphisodotm See note on viiu jo + io r 

3 Q r 1. Strongylioti, Sec note on 1. 23. 3. 

30 . 1 a bronze Apollo fighting with Hermes for the lyre, in 

the course of his excavations at the sanctuary of the Muses* Mr. Jamot 
discovered a very fine bronze arm, a little larger than life-sire, two 
bronze feet* and other fragmenLS of bronze. Mr. Jamot argued that 
these are fragments of the group described by Pausanias ; the arm+ 
according to him, is that of Apollc* whom he supposes to have been 
represented sitting with a lyre on his knees. But the fragments are 
loo scanty to enable us to decide the question. See P. Jamot,, in 
Bulletin de Comsp. MMrrffW* 15 PP 381-401* The fight 

between Apollo and Hermes for the possession of the lyre seems not 
to be mentioned by any other ancient writer; but in a vase-pointing 
Apollo is re presented fleeing with the lyre, while Hermes holds him 
by the arm. See Panoflta, in Attnal: detp Institute^ 3 (T S30), p, 191 ; 
Jamot, op. dt p, 40c; Qverbeck, GnWAtsdie AW%^%V t 4. p. 

419 W - 

30 . ?. Pindar's poem on him, IHutarcli also tells us {De musfcn^ 
8) that Pindar mentioned Sacadas, 

30. 3. Hesiod, too. Is sea tod etc. On supposed port rails of Hesiod 
in existing monuments of ancient art, see Panofka, in Arek&tfogschi 
JZdfung , 8 (1856). pr 253 if. The poet is mentioned in a metrical 
inscription found on the she of the Grove of the Muse* {Buihr in de 
Corresp, MiUfoffve t 14 (1890), pp. 54^151 l C /. G, G. S. l + No. 
4240). Another inscription* found at Vaia^ near Thespiae* proven tbat 
a society for the worship of the Muses of Hesiod owned bund on or near 
.Mount Helicon (C /. <?„ G* S. u No. i7® jJ. 

30. 3 . he sang with a laurel wand in his hand, Sec Hesiod, 
TAevg. 3a Cp. Panofka, in ArtAitefogiieke Zdiung, 3 (1856), p. 354 Jtf- 

30 . 4- Orpheua, the Thracian. On ilie relation of Orpheus t<* 
the Thmdans, see A. RitSC^ * Orpheus uud die mythischen Thrakeri' 
Fhtkdstrts jrthrhticks ji 2 in), pp. 225-240, On Orpheus gener¬ 
ally, see Gerhard, 'Orpheus und die Orpbnker/ AbLmdlungm of the 
Berlin Academy, lSbl T Phil, hi.it. Abih., pp, 9.95 ; E. Man**, QrpAfUS 
fMunchen* 1895). In the popular songs of the modern Bulgarians 
there is said to figure a musician named Orfen + who sings and plays so 
sweetly that the birds anil ravenous beasts came from (he mountains to 
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hear him. Hence si has been conjectured that this Orfen is Orpheus, 
mid it is held by some that ihc present Bulgarian inhabitants of the 
Rhodope mountains art descendants of |hc ancient Thracians* who, 
though they have been affected by Slavonic influence* have preserved 
the poetical traditions, mythology, and religious customs of their ances¬ 
tors, See Gdtier, ! Die Sage von Otpheus-Orfen dor Rhodope-Bul- 
yaren/ Mifihditmg&t tkr ajfikrpfufcg- GtselL in Wien* lo (1 58 1 X 
pp^ 165'l $ 5 . 

30 . .a. beasts-listening to his song, A list of the existing 

works of ancient art (marbles* gems* coins, mosaics, etc,), which have for 
their subject the beas ts listening to Orpheus, Is given by Stephani in the 
£W/tt-AVmAr ( 5 L Petersburg) for r -B 6 r, p. gS jpy. None of these 
works of art seems to dale from before the beginning of our era- 

30, 4 - he went aIS?e to bell to beg bis wife from the nether 

gods CtC- A Story bkc that of Orpheus and Eurydice was told by the 
Huron Indians □£ North America lo one of the Jesuit fathers An 
Indian lost a beloved sister by death and went to the village of souls to 
seek for and bring her hack. He succeeded in securing her soul in one 
gourd and her brain in another, and was told that to bring bis sister to 
life he must go to the graveyard, lake up her body* and carry it to his 
hut j. here be was 10 assemble Ids friends for a festival and in their 
presence to carry his sister's body round the hut, holding in his hands 
iht two gourds. As soon as he had done this, bis sister would came to 
life* provided that all the guests kept their eyes fixed on the ground and 
did not look at what he was doing. The man did as he was bid ; he 
had almost carried the corpse round the hut and be already felt it 
beginning to move, when one of the guests, out of curiosity, looked up 
at him. Immediately his sister's soul lied, and he had 10 carry back 
her mouldering body to Lhe grave, See Rdativns da 1636, 

p. 105 jg. (Canadian reprint); JLafiLaU, Miturs dcs imtyngtt iim/ri- 
$miinfy i + p. 40c ■ H r de Charencey, L* fQlkhwt dans its dcu.v 

J/ffl ndix (Pans, 3894)* p. 2 36 Jtfy. In various islands of the Pacific 
(the Pelew Islands* Hawaii, and Mangaia) stories are told of n husb-md 
w ho went to (he 3;md of the dead to fetch back his wife to the world of 
the living. Sec A Basiian* A Her id nut V&lks- und Mt*mk*nkvnde f 
1. pp. 3 , 11 e sq n \ Cilia* Myths andSmgi vf tht Smith Ftmjh r , p. 32 1 

30 , 5; the Thntciaa women plotted ills death etc- The murder 
of Orpheus is the subject uf vase-paintings, Sec Annuli ddi' fmti/ufa* 

I (1829), pp, 265-269 ; id, 43 (1 Sy pp. 136-130- Thracian 

women arc said to have been tattooed by their husbands for their cruelty 
10 Orpheus (Fbanodes* quoted byStobaeus, F~/{mifgiuw+ vnL 2, p, 387* 
ed. Metneke) i and in some vase ■ paintings of the death of Orpheus 
1 he Thracian women arc represented with tattoo-marks on their arms 
\Momitiwnti Intditi ¥ i. pi. 5 ; Attiui/i iitlP Institute* 43 (1871), p, 127 ), 
On tattooing among the ancients, see B;diron Herodotus* v. 6 ; Martius, 
Zv? Mthnngm^hu Amtri&ds f P- SI note ; Lafiiau* Mtrurs da inwvqjprs 
am/nguujns, 2 , p. jS 

30. 6, Aomuni in Thuspxotla — an etude uf tbs dead. &ee 
notes on L t?. S (vuL 2. p* 161) and in. 17- 9- 
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31 . i. Arslan e-carried by a bronze ostrich. Eight pairs 

of ostriches figured in the grand procession which Aril nee's husband 
Ptolemy Fhiladetphus exhibited at Alexandria (Athenaeum v* p t 200 fj. 
Catullus (lavi £ 4) speaks of ArsinM r s «winged horse*” which may 
perhaps be a poetical expression for an ostrich. 

3 L 2 . a deer suckling the infant Telephus. See viiL 54 . 6 * 
The subject is represented on coin^ geitHj etc. (G. Jahn, Archd&logiii,~k* 
AufiaiM^ p. 160 s?f. ; Baum listers Dmimahr, p r 1724). 

31. 3, Of the tripods that stand on Helicon etc. A mutilated 
Inscription, found in the sanctuary of the Musts on Mount Helicon, 
seems to have recorded the dedication of a tripod to the Heliconian 
Muses by the Boeotians (C+ L G. G . S , 1. No. 1795). 

3L 3- which Hesiod La said to have received at Cbakis etc. 
Htsiod himself tells how he wan the tripod at Chalris and dedicated 
it to the Muses of Helicon ( Wor&i and Days, 650&59). But the 
passage is thought by some to be spurious, 

31 . 3, games, called the Mttsaea. The games held on Mount 
Helicon in honour of the Muses are seldom mentioned by ancient 
writers. A certain Nitomics wrote a work in at least two books on the 
subject (Bohol, on Homer, //, xiii. 2 1). PImarch tells us that they were 
held every fourth year (Amtiftfrius, 1); and n certain Amphion of 
Thespiae* who published a work in at least two boohs on the sanctuary 
of the Muses on Helicon, recorded that solemn dunces used to be held 
in line jsanrtuary ? perhaps ai part of the games {Athenaeum x\\\ p. 629 a). 
On the Other hand, inscriptions found on Mount Helicon and at Thespiac 
throw a good deal more light on the history and character of the games. 
I j rnm (hem wc [cam [hat about the middle of the third century B.C. the 
games were reorganised and placed on a new footingj the date uf their 
original institution is unknown* They were held (as Plutarch ..iso tells us) 
every fourth year, and the prises awarded were crowns* not money. The 
rejcanonics began with a solemn sacrifice osTercd to the Muses by the 
Thespians and the delegate* of the societies of artists. In the 'third 
century lL(L f at the time of their reorganisation, the games were held 
in Ehe name of the city of Thespian and of the Boeotian confederacy 
jointly, and they consisted exclusively of musical and poetical contests. 
But about the middle of the second century ILC. a fresh reform of the 
games took place; dramatic contests were added to [he list of competi¬ 
tions, and Ehc games were now held in the name of Thespia* alone, the 
Boeotian confederacy having ceased to exist. The old compedlions had 
bc^n in epic poetry, thite-playing* lyre-playing, and sin^in^ to the 
accompaniment of the lyre and flute, to which the recitation of poetrv 
(rhapsody) had been subsequently added. The contests added in the 
second century it, c. com prised t nimj^t-pk^ng | heraldry ; Ehc composi¬ 
tion of processional hymns* satyric dramas, tragedies and comedies; 
and the acting of plays, both iragtc and comic, both old and new% The 
reform thus instituted appears to have lasted at least a century* that is, 
to the middle of the first century elc. But from that date until the 
second half of the second century Aft, the inscriptions fail u$ r Whether 
this is merely an accident, or whether the games actually fell into abey- 
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an™ for a time, we cannot say. Certainly they seem to have been 
celebrated in Plutarch** lifetime, and inscriptions show that in the 
second half of the second century A.D.. when Pausanias wrote* they were 
in a very flourishing condition-, Among Lhe new competition* men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions of that period arc the composition of panegyrics 
and poems on the emperor and on the Muses, and (lute-playing a* an 
accompaniment of choirs or dances. The games cumin Lied to be 
held as Late certainly as the first half of the third century a.U., for 
an inscription of that dale (C. L G. G. S* 1, No. 1776; E L G m No. 
15^) ^' cs a list of the victors in the games, but the number of com¬ 
petition? by that time was woefully diminished. The composition of 
poetry, in particular, whether epic, dramatic, or lyric* seems to have 
disappeared from the list 

See V* Jp-tnoE, m * Les jeux rs llumoeur dci Muses,' fiuNtfm rft Corns#, 
kiiltmifm/, 1 u p}i, 321-366. Cp. RrL^h, Dt Hmtieit Gnxftrvm ,vrfd- 

toinforu 57, 106, t zo 1^1 C L & G* S. 1. Noa- 1733, 1760, r 77-1^ 1775, 

1770, 1819-. 

3 L 3. games in honour of Love, These games were called 
Kfoddia or Erotica and were held by the Thespians every fourth year. 
See Aihenaetis i xiiL p r f6l e; Plutarch* L As Pausanias 

mentions them in connexion with the games in honnur of the Muses which 
were held in lhe sanctuary of the Muses on Helicon, we might infer 
that the games in honour of Lave were also celebrated in that sanctuary ; 
but from Plutarch (j ti/miton'Mi, ii 1.4) we gather that they were held in 
Thespiae ; for he rells how certain poisons, who had come to Thesplae 
to he present ai the fesEivat, were bored by a musical competition and 
retreated from the city to the stillness and seclusion of the grove of lhe 
Muses on Helicon, The games in honour uf Love are mentioned in a 
few inscriptions (C. /. G. G. S . i. Nos, 4s, 1857, 3517, 2518X from 
one of which we gather that they included boxing. This confirm* the 
statement of Pausaaias that the games included athletic as well as 
musicaJ competitions. Hence the inscriptions containing lists of victors 
in athletic and equestrian contests which have been found in or near 
Thespian (C /. G. G. 5 . I. Nos- 1764, 1765, 1766, 1769* l?jQt 1773* 
Bulletin tit CerreJp. JWftfa/fttf, 19 (1895}, p. 369 jr?.) probably refer to 
the games in honour of Love, since the games in honour of Else Muse? 
did not include athletic anti equestrian competitions. The inscriptions 
in question mention the customary athletic contests—running* wrestling, 
boxing, the pancratium, Ehe pentallilum, the Eorch-mce, etc.* as well ns 
horse-races and chariobraces. They are all, however, fragmentary, so 
that we cannot make up from them .0 complete list of the various con- 
lests in the Erutidia. In only one of them ! €. /. G. G. i". 3. No. 17721 
is there mention of a poetical conEe&t; but this certainly dots not justify 
Mr. jamot in endeavouring Eo explain away PausaniaVs statement that 
(he Erolidia included muscat as wetl as athletic competitions, especially 
os Pausanias r s statement is confirmed by the evidence of Plutarch 
{AmafynuA ii. 4)^ See P. Jamot, 4 Les jeux en l^honneur d’Eros/ 
tiutiftin tie CorriTp, hflti'mfue y 19 (1899), pp. 366-374. 
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31 , 3. the Horse's Fount; (Hippocrenab To reach the far* 
famed Hippocrene (‘the Horsed Fount') from the sanctuary of the 
M uses we ascend the steep eastern side of Mt. Helicon {gagum), over 
moss-grown rocks, through a thick forest of tall firs, After a toilsome 
ascent of about two hours wc emerge from the wood upon a iioy open 
glade of circular shape, covered wkh loose stones and overgrown with 
grass and ferns. A LI around rises the dark fir-wood. Here, in the 
glade, is Hippncrene, now called Kryofegfidi qr *told spring/ It is a 
well with a triangular opening, enclosed by ancient masonry^ The 
clear, ice-cold water stands at a depth of about 10 feet below the 
coping of the well But it is possible to climb down to the water by 
mean* of foot-holes cut in the side, nr by holding on tn the sturdy ivy, 
which, growing front a rock in the water, mantles the sides of the well. 
The coldness and clearness of the water of this perennial spring are 
famous in the neighbourhood, especially among the herdsmen, who Jov* 
to fill their skinrbottlcs at it. 

A hundred paces or so higher up, to the east, is the summit of Ml 
H elicon (Zugum). Exactly on the summit surrounded hy fir-trees, 
which interrupt the wide prospect on all rides, is a hale roofless chapel 
of St. Elias* The walls, constructed of smaJlj well-jointed polygonal 
stones, probably enclosed the altar of Zeus mentioned by Hesiod 
( Tteeg, 4)- 

Set Hi X. U Itidu, JtttMm uri/ m, 3. pp, $7-^; Wdckcr* 7<uv. 

i p- )8 jy.; Vischer, £rimmrmgtt? t p. 556 ry. ; Eurriitii, i. p. aj^ 

* Baedeker/ p- 172 *?•! CWWp^hkwW, 2 . p. $a, 

31. 4- a loaden tablet —— on winch sure enpuved the Works. 

For another example of books written do sheets of mclnl, see iv. 26. S. 
A good many inscribed mils of lead have been found in tombs in 
Cyprus; buE for the most part they contain either monetary accounts 
or else curses levelled at some enemy. See J. H. Middleton, Jihtmi* 
mUtd nuinuxrifti in r/iunW and rntdiarual p. 2 

31 . y- the poem on women, the poem called the Great Bocae. 
See l t 3* r, it 2. 3, with the notes. 

3 T 5. the poem on the soothsayer Melampna. It was railed 
Sf£kimpodi& and consisted of at least three books. Sec Athcnaeus, KI¬ 
P' 49S a, jciii, p. 608 e \ Tzeues a §cjw!. vn 682, 6 S3 ■ Eft:*- 

vrvw Graeeorum fragmsnfa, ed, Kinkel, p, 151 t$$. 

31 . 5.. the Precepts of Chiron. A scholiast on Pindar (PytJL fi. 
19) quotes three lines from this poem, which he says was by son at 
attributed to Hesiod. According to Quintilian ( Jmf . Or . L 1. 11), the 
grammarian Aristophanes was the first to deny that The PrHtpls was 
by HcriocL Cp. Epimrum Grattontm frainnrnto^ cd. Kinkel, pp. 
148-150. 

31 + S- the dcEcent of The&elts and Pirithoua to belt For .1 
list of the ancient monuments on which this subject is represented see 
E. Petersen, i ix Artkdoitigiufa Ztiiung^ 35 1S77», pp. 119-123. Cp. 

t 29. 9, 

31 . G, Opposite accounts axe also given of Hesiod’s death. The 
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legends as to the death of Hesiod are examined by Mr. G. Friede!, 
* Die Sage yqtu Tode Hesiods, 1 FUc&ttserfs Ja&F&HfkeF w SuppJenc i o 
{i% 7 ^i* 79 h pp. 235-278. 

31 . a small riFOr, £h& Olmius. This stream is mentioned by 
Hesiod (TA&& 6). Strabo says {hu p. 407) that it was a tributary of 
the Perm, ess us, which accord!ag to him flowed into the Copaic Lake (see 
]** 39. 5 note}, Leake, however, preferred to suppose that the 01 mi us 
is the stream now called the An'h&atifsat which rises in the Valley of 
the Muses, receives the water of Aganippe, and, skirting the eastern 
and southern foot of Helicon, flows 50 the plain of Dambrma [Thisbe). 
Pausani&s was apparently ignorant of the situation of the Olmius for 
in saying that it was 00 the very top of Mount Helicon he seems, as 
Leake pointed out, to have simply misunderstood the passage of 
Hesiod in which the stream is mentioned, bee Leake, Northern 
2. pp. z !3 jy,, 496-499. Cp, 3 -L N. Ulridw, Rdsm it mi Forsakutigcn^ 
2. p. 93 ‘ Hursian, Gwgr, l p. 533. 

3 L 7. Doba con - and -- Ifarcleaus' spring etc. In the 

valley which bounds Ml Helicon on the south-east and separates It from 
Ml Ktsr*>m$Ui is the hamlet of Tutsi a. On the opposite side of the 
rivulet which Hows by the village stands a mined church, built of 
ancient fragments. Five minutes higher up the stream an abundant 
spring of dear water gushes from the ground 5 It La surrounded by a 
modem enclosure* of which the materials are ancient squared blocks. 
In the corn-field* above may be seen many remains of former dwell¬ 
ings. Leake thought that this might be the site of Donacon, and 
that the fountain might be Narcissuses spring. Sec Leake,. lVarthtm 
Grttt r, 2. p, 500 if,; Dodwell, Tcmr, |, p, 35? ; Blltsian,. Geogr. j. 
P- 

The story of Narcissus is told somewhat differently by Ovid (J/fAini. 
Hi 339'5 l o) amt Cotton {A^rwlrtw-f, 24 }p who, however, both agree 
that Narcissus fdfc in love with, his own Linage reflected in the water of 
a spring- According to Ovid, the youth gradually faded away and was 
changed into the flower narcissus; according to Conon, he slew himself, 
and the flower sprang from his blond. Of the three versions of the !ate 
that of Ovid is probably nearer to the orsginalj which seems to be 
based on [he widespread superstition that the soul or life is. in ihe 
reflection or shadow, and hence that It is dangerous for a man to 
s*e himself reflected in water, because his soul, being present in the 
reflection, maybe carried n if by the monster* r.ir spirits of the water. 
ThH is perhaps the explanation of the lythagorean nraarim that a man 
should not look at his face in water {FrvgmtnJa TMfot&fih. Graft, eel. 
MulUch, x* p. 5 10), and of the tlrcek superstition [hat to dream of 
seeing oneself so reflected w as an omen of death (Artcrmdorua, OttifXkr, 
iL 7}. See Tht G&tdm Baugh f t. pp, 144-14 S. 

in a metrical inscription* found at Thespiae, which records an 
offering presented to Love by the emperor Hadrian for success in 
killing a bear. Love is addressed as M the archer £<>n of dear voiced 
Cypns, dwelling in Heliconian Thespiue, beside Narcissus's flowery 
garden 1 ' (C. /, G- G+ 5 . 1. No* 1E2&; KaibcL, Ejfgrnmm*tii G>o/,yj, 
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No, fin ; above, p, 145 S V ) The kilting of die bear by Hadrian 
h mentioned by his biographer Spaitianiii {f/adriartuf, 3 o). 

33, 9 - Th o flower narcissus etc On the baukj* of a stream on 
Ml* Hchcon Whelcr observed (April 1676} the narcissus in great 
profusion “and so proliferous, thal I had not before seen any the 
like ; having seven, eight, nine* sometimes ten flow era upon the same 
stalk, and very fragrant 11 (p, 479Cp, Chandler, Trmffh in 
Grrfitj p, 25E xp* (who repents Whder's statement). 

32 , 1. Cr&iLsiB, Creusis stood on the shore of the deep bay of 
UtwL'jfr&t which IB bounded on the west by the fine, but barren and 
rocky mountain chain of Xervm&iii (295c feet). The ruins of Creusis 
are dose to the foot of the mountains. Walls and towers and a gate, 
jo feet wide, but without flanking Lowers, may still be dearly traced 
The Oeroe flows into the head of the bay, hee Baedeker,* p. tm 
cp. Wilder, Jaunty p. 4?2 }<},; Leake, N&rthtm 2. p. 502 iqq ,; 

Buxsian, Gtogr, | r p„ 24 i r When the Lacedaemonians twice retired 
from the territory of Thespiae to the Isthmus by Aego^thena, they 
marched by Crtusis: on one of these occasions they experienced the 
force uf the hurricanes of which Fausaniaa here speaks (Xenophon,, 
v* 4 »7 sy., vi. 4. 2$ iq. : see note on L 44 - Sr 4 Acgosthena % 
Tlie place 1 s called Creasa (Kpcouxa) by Strabo (is. p. 40^ Ptolemy 
(m 14- S)t and Liny (xliv. t, 4). 

32. 2, TMsba, The mins of Thisbe are to be seen portly on a 
plateau* partly on a low Tocky hill, which rise from a wide open valley 
nr plain on Use southern side of Mount Helicon. The village uf A’aJt^ti 
h surrounded by the ruins, lying as it does in the hide hollow between 
the plateau and the hill ; and ten minutes' walk To the east of it is the 
village of DcwhFtn*, which is connected with Thespian and Thebes by 
a carriage-read. If we approach Thisbe from Thespian by this road* 
our route lies for some distance between low hills which shut out the 
view on cither side. Then the valley opens out and we enter on a long 
gradual descent which continues all the way to D&mb^na^ a distance 
of a good many miles* The bottom of the valley, which Is fairly wide, 
is mostly in com, though in one place the road passes through groves 
of olives- On the west rise the steep, high, rather hare slopes of Helicon, 
while at a greater distance to the cast appears hit KervmML After¬ 
wards the valley contracts again into a piss between stony mutmLsici 
When (he pass ends we see stretched out before us the spacious basin- 
like valley of Thisbc surrounded by low bare rounded hills on all sides 
except on the north-west* where the rugged slopes of Mount Helicon 
tower to a great height. Thisbc lay on (be northern side of the valley, 
close under the great slopes of Helicon* farotn which the nortli wind 
sometimes sweeps down with great violence. The bottom of the valley 
is for ihe most part a dead flat covered with corn* fields ; but towards the 
cast and south-east there are dive-groves, and in its north-western pari, 
in the south of Thisbe, there ,ire both olive-groves and vineyards. 

The most considerable ruins of Thisbe occupy the north-western 
comer of a plateau, of some extent but no great height* which is 
defended! on the west, north, and east by a line of precipitous rocks but 
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melts gradually away into the by a grille slope on the south. The 
villas of Aa/flji lies At the northern foot of the plateau, in the hollow 
between it and the rocky hill on- which other remains of the ancient city 
are to be smh. But that Thisbe comprised not only the hill and the 
comer of the plateau but also the intermediate hollow now occupied by 
A'<j&w, is proved by the remains of finely-constructed fortification-walls 
whtch are to be seen in varices pans of the village. The villagers 
distinguish the ruins on the hi11 from the ruins on the plateau* calling 
the former JWw-A'W /jw ('old castle r ) and the bitter ('new 

castle '); and the distinction fa well founded* for the fortifications on the 
hill are built in a wholly different style from (hose on the plateau and 
seem In be much more primitive. But as the ruins on the plateau arc 
much more extensive and much better preserved, I will describe them 
first. 

They consist, roughly speaking* of two fortification-walJ.n, which, 
meeting each other at a right angle, defended the north-western corner 
of the pins can on the east and south, that is, on the sides where the 
fortress was not protected by the low cliffs chat bound the plateau on 
the north and West The greatest length of the fortress thus formed 
Is from cost in west, or rather from north-east lo south-west. The 
eastern wall ts about 50 yards T and the southern wait about 300 yards 
long. The southern wall is strengthened by seven towers, each about 
21 f«t square and projecting about 9 ft, 8 in, from the curtain at 
intervals which vary from 33 to 49 paces. Walls and town are 
comparatively well preserved and afford an excellent example of a 
Greek fnrtificatiorf of the best period and the most regular masonry* 
being massively built of large blocks, well squared and fitted together, 
and laid in accurately huriicmtal courses* The walls are about 7 ft. 
6 In. thick and are standing on both faces for long stretches to a height 
of three and four courses or from 6 to 8 feet. The tower at the suuLh- 
eastern angle is standing to a much greater height, but only the five or 
six lower courses, to a height of about 12 feet, are ancient. One block 
in the eastern wall is fi feet long. The southern wall* which between 
the two last towers on the west is traceable only m isolated pieces 
appearing just above the .ground, stops a few feet short of the western 
edge of the plateau, above the line of rocks 1 and from this point a 
short wall, only about J8 feet long, ran north to the edge of the low 
precipices which bound the plateau on that side- The great difference 
in length between the western and the eastern wait* of the fortress (the 
western measuring about fi yards while the eastern measures about 50 
yards) is explained by the trend of the northern rim of the plateau, from 
north-cast to SOUth-wesL Along this northern edge of the plateau I 
found no traces of a fortification-wall. The cliffs were probably deemed 
a sufficient defence here; and besides (he ground at the foot of them, 
now occupied by the village of A"*few, was included within the city- 
w-alk. For* ai we have seen, isolated pieces of fortification-walk are lo 
he found here and there in the village towards its eastern and western 
end; and we cannot doubt that these are remains of trails which united 
the fortress on the plateau Eo the fortress on I he hill. ihtU completing 
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die circuit. They are built of list same fine ashlar masonry as the wads 
on the plateau and clearly belong la the same period* One of the>e 
fragments of walls* I wo courses high and about £ pates Jong T exists 
outside the village between the northern foot of the plateau and ihe 
eastern end of the hill. Lower down and farther to the west a larger 
piece of the wall may be seen among the houses of the village; it is 
standing to a height of 6 feet and runs for about 20 yards westward 
towards die eastern fool of the hill, Other fragments of wads are 
dispersed among the houses at the opposite or western end of the 
village between the plateau on the south and the hill on die north. 
One piece, running in a southerly direction, is 9 feet long and three 
courses high. Another piece, near a well the mouth of which is 
enclosed by ancient blocks, consists of two sides of a square tower, 
which are preserved to a height of two to four courses (8 ft, 4 hid 
A Little to the south of it another piece of wall, about 10 feet thick hut 
not rising above the ground, runs in a southerly direction as if io 
connect the tower with the western end of the plateau. 

The hill So often mentioned is a rocky height with steep but not 
lofty sides which rises immediately to the north of A'a&frr and extend* 
westward as a ridge for a little way till it ends in a rocky' glen that 
runs up into tile recesses of Mount Helicon. On the lop of the hill, to 
the north-west uf Lhe village, there are considerable remains of fortifica¬ 
tions built in a totally different style from the walls on the plateau* In 
contrast to the fine ashlar masonry' of ihu L+tter + [he wall', oh the hill 
are radciy built of smaller stones, sometime* polygonal in sliape, which 
are not accurately fitted together. It is quite possible that, as the 
natives think* these walls aic older than the ashlar walls on the plateau, 
Lov. er down the hill and nearer the village are some remains of 
mediaeval or Byzantine walls built of small stones and mortar. At the 
south-western fiiut of the hill may be icon many tomb* cut like shallow 
cave* in the ruck, and there are m-my similar tombs with arched roofs 
at the foot of the tow clifis which bound the plateau on the west 
Several of these tombs have niche a for three corpits, lt nd I noticed one 
that had five such niches. 

Jn the plain some 53 to 8 q yards south uf the plateau there are 
ruins of an ancient building in a held. They consist of a row of square 
ba&^s placed at intervals of about 6 feet. The row extends east nnd 
west and is 31 paces long. Another raw, nf which 1 lie re are sum* 
remain^ seems to have extended parallel to the first at a distance of * 
few feet |q the north of it* These rows of base* may perhaps be the 
rams of a colonnade. 

Homer describes Thisbe as abounding jn pigeons (//M, ii. 5 & 3 )» 
and the description is still applicable,, for immense numbers of wild 
pigeon* are said to build their nests in the neighbouring precipices, 
Strabo remarked [ix. p. 411} thai the rocky harbour of Thiabe was full 
of pigeon*. This harbour* distant about 3 miles from Thisbe, i* 
called Vuiky* It is a beautiful little hay enclosed by wooded hi Eli. I ts 
shore is very rocky and abounds in wild pigeons,, a* in the days i f 
Strabo, The same geographer has correctly described the situation of 
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Thj^bc itself. He says ; if It is situated a 1 title above the sea, border- 
mg on Thespiae and Coranea, and lying, like them, at ihe foot of 
Hclkon T but on the southern side 1 ' (Strabo, tx, p, lit}- Further, he 
tells us that in hh time the town was called, not Thisbe, but Thisbac i 
and herein lie is confirmed by Pliny (;VaA 4 is/. fv. 25), Polybius (xxvik 
j. 3, where fur we must read liirfiat), Livy (xliL 46. 7 and jdiL 

63, 12, in both uf which passages wc must read Thi*kai for TA*£aj) t 
and an inscription found near AVNw (C. A < 7 . G. & 1. No, 2 3 2 5 ; 
Dittcnberger, Syl/eg? laser. Grate. No. a36; Hicks, Greek 
Imer. Na 195), Ptolemy* on the other hand, uses the form Thisbe 
(iiir t j. i 9); and btephanus Eyiantius (*.*". Bin-fit}} notices both forms. 

A good many inscriptions have been found at Thisbe, chiefly in the 
village of A~ah?Jti which occu pies pari of die ancient site. From some 
of them we learn that Anetnis was worshipped at Thisbe under the 
titles of IlilhyidL, Saviour, and Huntress {Agrokni), See C. /. G. G. S. 
1. Nos. 3223 , 22 33, 2234, 3564 - Hulk tin dr Corresp. ktlMmqui f ii 
(1 3134 ), pp- 40^-404- Others testify to the worship of Athena, Aescu¬ 
lapius, Health, Dionysus, Hermes, Hercules, and Apollo (C. /. G. G. -V. 
U Nos r 2 2 jo, 2231, 2233, 2235, 3564). Two are from the bases of 
statues of Trajan and Caracalla (C, A G. G. S m Nos. 2236, 2239) ■ 
and tw r o more, which are unfortunately mutilated, set furth ihe condU 
lions on which public lands were let out for the planting of trees and 
vineyards (C L G* G« J. Nos. 2226, 2227). From other inscrip¬ 
tions we infer that Thtslie was a free city with magistrates of Its own 
and wsls nm t as had been formerly supposed, dependent on Thespiae 
(C A £ 7 , Gr S. 1. Nos. 2223, 2234; Bulk tin tk Comsfi. At/l/ttlgut t 
(a 884), p, 403 jcy.) Another inscription contains a clumsy Greek Inins- 
lalion of (wo decrees of ihe Roman Senate passed in the year 170 ei.C, 
and relating iu the affairs of Thisbe at the lime of the war with Fergus, 
See C. A £ 7 . £ 7 * S, I. No. 2225 ; HtUcnbcrgcr,. Sylkg'e laser* Unit m 
No. 226 ; Hicks, iirerk A is ter. Inzer. No. 195 ; StitthriL tl. tirrh. Inst, 
in A fksn Y 4 ( 1^79), pp. 235.249 ■ G. T+ Newton, /iisa/j tm Art and 
ArtAtuek£y T p. 12S j^ + Lastly, an inscription found at ihe village of 
j Uemrifias^ an hour and a half distant from Skripon (Oreho* 
menus), contains two letters of the emperor Antoninus S J ius to the 
people of Thisbe and Caronea concerning a dispute between them as to 
certain Lands, The empemris letters are of the date i 5.5 A.D. See 
C- A £r, G\ S\ 1+ No. 2 ^ 70 ; Bulletin dr CGrresp, kefllnAjav^ 5 (1-1331), 
pp 453-461. 

The plain of Thisbe is SO completely sumounded by hill* that there 
is no issue for the river which rises in the Valley uf the Muses near 
A&cra and after skirling the southern base of Helicon ends here. 
Hence a part of ihe plain is marshy. The dyke nr causeway described 
by pausanios still exists. It inns southward over the plain in the 
di reel km of the harbour, and serves for a toad across the marsh* The 
foundations, which are of solid masonry', may be traced nearly half-way 
across ihe plain on the side opposite (o Kotos?* The riser flow* from 
east to west through two openings in the dykc T converting the western 
and lower part of the plain into a permanent marsh. If the opening* 
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in die dyke were closed in winter or spring the ci^tcm part nf tht pUin 
would be Bonded and the lower western part would be Lefi fit for 
Cultivation in summer, 

See DoJ well* Tmtr Y 1. yip. 257 ^59 i U-ake, t 7 ™v, ?, pp, 501-5IJ s 

Iblriinn, Cwjr. I. p. 342 ; Baedeker* 3 p, 170 /./. ; £ 7 vtifc-/n 3 tttt z, p. 37 ; 

/^W ^ 6. p, 112 r^, I visited the mins of Ibssfoe, 

16th and pyth November 1^95, and have descriiied [hem entirely from my own, 
noiek Jki[ the remain* of the dyke hi* ouiftcway, a* well a* [he m*rtJl jr state of 
part of She plain,, are described on Leake's auihonty. 1 saw no marsh am-whete 
in the pkdcu nnf arty termain* of a causeway, though the toad striking across the 
plain southward from certainly eUhN ai she preserve day. But l was only 

nn the northern side of the plain* anti from I^ake !i description it wmild s«ni that 
the remains of the dyke and [he marsh are on the opposite 01 snulhem aide, For 
the inscriptions of Thtshe *e* C. /, G. G. S. i. Nob. 1223-3568. 35*3-3574; 
ColHli, G. ft. /, u No*. 743-764; Jftilletin d» Cprnsp. htUrma*t f & <1884), pp. 
599 407 i U. sS (1S94}, p. 513 rg. 

32 . 4 Tipha. About 6 miles to the south-east of Thisbe is the 
port of Alih\ a welhsheltered bay opening to the west and facing the 
port of ¥aih)\ which opens tn the east On the ertit of a ridge op the 
northern aide of the harbour are the remains of an ancient Greek 
fortress, including a tower* of which the upper part has fallen in. 
Further there are remains of a wall along the crest of a ledge of rock 
on she eastern side of the harbour. A space at the foot of the heights 
was fi 3 so enclosed within the ancient walls, and on the shore Is a marshy 
rial, containing pools from which salt is obtained by evaporation, whence 
[he name AUki. It is commonly Opposed shat this fortified port is 
the ancient Tipha- Pul there is a serious objection in this view. AHki 
is on tile coast between Cretisb (to the east) and ¥afAy t the port of 
Ihisbe to ihe west). If then Aliki js Tipha, we must suppose that 
Pausaoias first pnssed it nn his way westward from Creuris to the port 
of Thisbe* and then* after describing Thisbe, retraced his course cast- 
ward to lipha. E hi -l seems improbable. From Pansanias's description 
we should certainty eseptet Tipha 10 be to the west of the port of Thisbe 
(port, Ffr/tfy). Leake saw this* and proposed to identify the ruins at 
the monastery of .St. Taviarches with Tipha. But the ruins at that 
monastery, as wc saw above (sk, 24. 5 note)* are those of Corslae* See 
Leakey DfortArrn 2. pp. 502-505, 514-516; Bursian, Gw?r. 1. p. 

241 ; Baedeker/ jj. 171 ; Guide J^m^ 2. p. 27. Thucydides 76J4 

Scylax {Penpius f 38), Ptolemy (hi. 34. 5) and Stephanus Byzantim 
( f ‘ v * call the place Siphae } and I he Inst writer mentions -dsn 

a form Sipbe. 

32 , 4 - Tiphya —— pilot of tha Argo. Cp. Stcphanus Byznnlius* 

32 . 5. Hali&rtua, Kalianu* was nituuled on the southern nhure 
of the Ccipaic Lake. Occupying the space between the lake and the 
northern spurs of Ml. Helicon* it harred the pass from wesitrn into 
central Boeotia. Hence the military importance of the place- The 
rains lie on a low rocky hill, which rise* gradually from the plain no the 
south till it terminates on the fridc uf what used to be the lake in preci¬ 
pitous bluffs* about 50 feet high + which overhung Ihe water, or rather 
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the morass* The northern and highest end of the hall was the acropolis. 
It has the form of an irregular quadrangle, three of iu sides being 
precipitous, jaggecE, and indented, while the remaining ridc slopes gently 
to the south* Considerable remains of the wall of the acropolis exist, 
especially on the edge above the old bed of ibe lake, where six or seven 
courses are standing In some places. The style of the masonry is partly 
quadrangular, but mostly polygonal. The lower town stood chiefly on 
the gentle slope of the hill 10 the south of the acropolis. Few 1 fragments 
of the town-walls remain, except a considerable piece, constructed of 
carefully squared stones, on the brow of the hill near the south-eastern- 
tower of the acropolis. Some foundation.'walls may be traced in the 
interior, and the whole slope of the hill is covered more or less with 
mins. The extent of the lawn U probably marked by two streams 
u'bkh flaw into the take, one on the eastern, the other on the western 
side of the hill One of these streams h perhaps the Lophis (see is. 
39 - § note). Or the Lophis may be the much larger stream which 
comes dowTi from the valley of Ztigaru in Helicon and flows a mite or 
so to the east of Hnliartus. This larger stream has sometimes been 
identified with the Tcrtnestts or Ptrmcssuj (sec ix 39. 5 note). The 
village of Maxi lies at the foot of a peaked hill, about a mile to the south of 
Haliartus 1 which is now known as Mitiimt or th& Pahitv-JCastm qf 3 
In the cliffs of the bill of Haliartus there are several sepulchral cry pts ; 
and at the northern foot of the cliffs is a copious spring of water flowing 
Into the marsh. This spring is probably the fountain of Giwusa, in 
uhich the infant Dionysus is said to have been washed by his nurncs as 
■*oon as he was bom (Plutarch^ Avju/nfjr, 2B). A few hundred paces to 
the west of Huliartus is a barrow, where there are several sarcophaguses 
and ancient foundations near some sources of water. I Iie barrow may 
perhaps be the grave of Kbadatmanthys or of AEctncnn, both of which 
were shown near Haliartus (Plutarch, /.r.) It cannot be the tomb of 
Ly&andejy for Plutarch informs us that Lysander was buried in the terrh 
tory of Panopeus in Phocis, and that his tomb was to be seen on the 
road from Chaeronea to Delphi (Plutarch, 29). Fausamas, 

indeed, tells us 5 and is. 33. r I that the tomb of Lysandcr was in 
Haliartus, and it 3 s quite possible that a tomb may have been shown 
him in Hahartus as the grave of Lysander. Put Plutarch, who Ei% ed at 
Chaeronea only a few miles from Pa no petto, can hardly have been 
mistaken ns in tlie fact that the grave of Lysonder was panted out near 
Fanopeus. Kmm Plutarch {Ik gtmv Soermiu^ 5-7} we learn that the 
so-called grave of Atcmenn at Haliartus was excavated during the 
Spartan occupation of the Crimea at Thebes (3 S3 -3 79 HX. ) In the 
grave were found a brnnie bracelet, two carthenwUre jars con¬ 

taining petrified, earth/' and a bmnre tablet inscribed with many 
Curious characters* which were supposed to be Egyptian. A copy of 
the tablet was sent to the Egyptian prophet Chonouphis at Memphis, 
who, after studying the eharactet-i for three days with the help of hi* 
ancient books, declared that the characters were Egyptian writing of the 
age of King Proteus, which writing had hecti learned by Hercules; and 
that the tablet contained the advice of Hercules to the Greeks that they 
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should live at peace and settle their differences by argument rather than 
by arms. A* Wiedemann observe* (on Iierudoius, it. 43), ihe grave 
was probably a prehistoric one, and the Interpretation nf the character* 
a* Egyptian a mere fancy or rather a hoax* 

In the war of the Romans with Perseus king of Macedonia the 
Hafgartlans sided with Macedonia {Polybius, xxviL J and 5), Hence 
their city was besieged by the Romans and, in spite of a valiant defence, 
was captured and razed to the ground, and their territory bestowed upon 
Athens in 171 Rt (Polybius, xxx, 18 and tS a, ed. Dindorf j Livy, 
bdL 56 and 63; Strabo, ix, p. 411). Strabo asserts that in Si is time 
the city existed no longer, never having recovered after its destruction 
by the Romans* Hut in I his he appears- la have been mistaken ; for an 
inscription of Haliarlus which is certainly later than the annexation of the- 
city to Athens [since it is dated by ihe Athenian archon) and earlier than 
the time of Strabo* records a testimonial voted by a Club of Hunmnen 
to their treasurer for the upright way in which he bad discharged iiis 
duties (C. /. G. G. S r t. No. This seems to show that the city 

had in some measure revived between the Macedonian war and the 
lime of Strabo. From the &amc inscriptEon wc leum that Artemis was 
worshipped at Halianus, since the vote of thanks to the treasurer was 
moved by the priest of Artemis. 

See Dudwtfl, y^r, i + |i r 248 ,wy. 3 Leake, Mrtkem GVmv, x p> ryy. J 
Mart* t. p. zji jy. % Wdclwr, 7ty*Aj*r4, 3. p. 40 s/f< ; L, Ros*, 

flfaiiltrtmgtHi 1. p r 36 : Vivcher, Eritwerungtn, p. ; Siun-aiu, 

E. p. ijl Jf.; BaedL-ketX p. ififlt GnidcjMnne, 3. p. 15 ' 

In Haliartus otir author -i^w’ some roofless Ecmples, which he believed 
hud been burnt by the Persians (ix. 33. 3; x. 35* 3); but it is more 
probabic that they perished in the Human sack, It is curinus, on the 
one hand that Fatuanias betrays no knowledge of the destruction of 
Haliartus by the Ramans, and on the other band that he is the only 
ancient author who records the destruction of the city by She Persians* 
Herodotus has given us a list of the Phocinn and Boeotian cities which 
were sacked by the Persians for opposing [hem (Herodotus* viii, 33 
and jo), but in Shat list Haliartus docs not appear. Nor does the 
name of the Huliartians occur in she roll of the Greek army which 
fought the Persians at Plata ca (see note on x. 13. 9 s a brume serpent 1 ), 
though wc should have expected to find it there if the Haliarrians really 
sided against the Persians as Pausanms says they did, On these 
grounds Mr* hlontcaux holds that the city was nut destroyed by the 
Persians at all, and that the statement that they did destroy it is due 
merely to a gross mistake of Pausanias, who having read somewhere 
th.VL the city was burned in “the Persic war"—an expression which 
Polybius useb (iii. 3. 3 j in. 5. 4 ; til 32. 8) 10 designate the war of the 
Romans with Perseus king of Macedonia—supposed that this meant 
the war of the Greeks with the Persians, Sec M, Monacans* Pau- 
sanicis et la destruction d r l laUarrc par lea Pcrses,' J&urtuzf d* PhiUi&git + 
N. S, 19 (a £9 5 , pp. 109-115. Mr, Monceaux may be right; if he is 
so, Pausjmias has here blundered most egregious]y_ 
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32. £. Autclycus, the paatrattast etc, Sec L 1S. j ; Plutarch, 
Lyjaiiti€r } 1 §. Plutarch calls Autol yens'$ adversary Call! bins, not 
Ktcoctcs. Ii was in honour of Aurolyeus that Callbs gave the banquet 
described by Xenophon in his Cvmvitf'tan* 

32. to. warned by an oracle that avarice alone etc. The made 
is quoted by Zenobius (iL 24), Diogcnbi.nus (ii. j6) T a scholiast on 
Aristophanes (/Vote, 622 ^ and Suidas ( sa \ Cp- Cicero, 

/J*.- ^pjtr p ii. 23* 77. According to Plutarch {ImtiL Lum> a*) the 
oracle was given to the Spartan kings Alcamoncs and ThcopompUV 

32 . ia judging by the Fenian law. The Persian law or custom 
to which PnoAfliiias refers would seem so have been one which forbade 
or discouraged the accumulation or wealth. 

33, ha shrine of the boro Coerop^ ^ce note on i*. 24. 3, 

33. s. Mount TilphuBiuH and the spring called TUphuBa. 1 b 
the west of H aliartu s stretches a plain some 4 miles long, bounded on 
thu south by the steep wooded slopes of Helicon and melting on the 
north into the vast expanse of the Copoic plain. When the Copaic 
basin was occupied by a swampy lake, she plain to the west of HaLiartus 
was bounded on the north by its waters and had a breadth of only 
about a mile, tn the west die pkin U terminated by a projecting spur 
of Mount Helicon which advances to within a few hundred paces of 
what used to be the margin of the lake. The spur ends in a very steep 
rocky slope and goes by the name of Pa fra rock *}. It ii the ancient 
Mount Tilphusius. At its foot issues a copious spring—the ancient 
TiiphLisa—which formerly, by swelling the neighbouring marsh, caused 
it to encroach so far on this part of the plaio that there was just M>om 
enough between the lake and the hill for the high-road from I hebes to 
Lebadea, The place was thus a pjs* of some strength, and used to be 
a favourite post for robber?:. The top of Mount Tilphtidus L-nmmands 
an extensive view of the great Copoic plain with the surrounding heights- 
from near Thebes westward to Famassui. On I he summit, just above 
the spring, are remains of a small ancient tower or fortress, consisting 
of a wall of polygonal masonry, together with the foundationS of a 
triangular castle of laier date. L. tioss [hough: that the polygonal 
wall was a remnant of the sanctuary of TUphusian Apollo mentioned by 
Strabo (IX. p. 411; Bui Strabo seems [o say that the sanctuary was 
beside the spring at the foot of the mountain- He calk the spring 
TUphotsa and the maun tain Tilpliossina DcmasthenM, who calls the 
mountain Tilphosaeus, seems to imply that there was a fortress on it 
{pe/vis* kgatim v, pp- J& 5 , 3 ®/)- C F Diodorus, iv. 67, xix, S> 


S« linker, JOrikrrn fTw.v, 3 . | p. 136 */-■ 3 °S* Marti/ jwtpb/i I- 

n. 240 JA ; Welder, Tit^biiiAy 3. p- 4 *i 1- I Vatt.Js*Tnt$f* r j- PP- 19 'g S 

Vj<!fcet, AWpMWKUfl^ii, r- Ihu-bin, GU p. L toeikkcr, p- J&9 ; 
€u*ifrfatmw* i, p, 16 Tbs identification »F fVfro with Sit Tiiphunu* has bjren 

iiunlintieiL hy Conic and Michael h, hut on insufficient croupe They 

KffljeCtoe Ifcal Aiakcrt»M <S, C below, ff fl wa* footed at thejoot of/Wm 

Afmxtf ifrtt* ImtiHtfA, & (lS 6 r| f V? * 4 - 1*1 PktftbpfU rj I’ l5ci 


In the Homeric hymn to Apollo there is a curious legend that when 
Apollo was going up and down :he eat ill seeking for a place to found 
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an Stacie he came to the spring Tilpliim (Tdphu&i nr Ddplww* as ihe 
ti:tme appears, m the M$S»)> and being please! with the spot reach ed 
to build a tempEe there. But the wily Tilptaiun, the nymph of the 
spring, unwitting to cede the place of honour to the god, dissuaded 
hm front his purpose. idling him that he would be disturbed by tEie 
no ™ c£iC horses and by the mules being watered tit the spring. She 
told him that he had better go and build a temple at Crisa, in a glen 
of Pamaisus, where he would not be iroubled by the rattling of chariots 
and the trampling of gaEloping horses. Hie god did as she laid him, 
hut afterwards finding she had deceived him. he pushed a crag on the 
(op of the spring and hid the scream that slowed from it. Also he made 
an altar for himself in a shady grove near the spring* and at this altar 
men prated so the Tilphusicm god, whn had defiled the flowing wafer of 
Idphustu See Ihc Hymn A? AfioHo, 244-276, 37^3% 7. The crag 
w ,uc 1 Ap^dlo is said to have pushed on Lhc cop of Che spring is no doubt 
Mount Tilphusius. * ' ' 

33 . ,2, his daughter Manto etc. See viL 3, r if 
1 j 3r 1 fche number of tho yearn which to is recorded to have 

UTed, 1 ireHia* was said to have lived either seven or nine generation^ 
(Tic ties, SrAflf. &n Lywfhrrn, 6B2). 

33 , 2. ho was ckLnged from a woman into a man. See note on 
iK- tg* j. 


33, 2 . Homer in tto Odyssey represents him etc. Sec Od x. 

493 

33. 3 the goddesses, whom they call Prasjdicae, Cp. SI a J+ 2 . 

,, rutldl ™ f,* B“Wess, whose unn^e cunsisted of head merely. 
Mnawas m his work on Europe says that Soler (‘saviour') and bis 
sister J rtwdieo had a son Ctesius and two doufhten: Homonoca 
( ur^Liiirniiy ) hud Arete ('virtue'), and that the daughters, were called 
Pramdic.ie after tlieir mother. But Dionysius in his work on Founda- 
I'otts i,iys that Ogvges had three daughters Alaltomcnta, Thekinow, 
and Atilis, Who were afterwards named Pmsidirac.’ 1 Hesyehius says 
(S,t., II,«£*,*,,}; They say she was a kind nf demon who completed 
orpm ( f !t finishing touch to what was said <*%* irm&iW rU ™ 
3'TT^ therefore her images were heads, and S0 were her 
victims. The ArgomwttM attributed to Orpheus mentions (v. 3 t) 

S,n,J in art °H }hic 1 >>™ 5 J Proserpine Is 

addressed as J ntsadice. In some verses of Panyasis (uudicJ by 
btephanus Byianbus, ,.v. T^/wfAu,) Pnwiditt is wiled an Onytua 
nyanph who was married to Tremflus “beside the silvery eddying river 
S) , bru: - 5 l le h * d sons Tfdus, Xanthus, hnarus, and Cmotis, 

who m his m 1B ht plundered all the fields," Cp. Muller, OntomeXi't* 
p. 1 2: 

te ™P 1 6 | * - without roofs. PauBanias supposed that 
they had been burnt by the Persians. Sec *. 3S . a. nnd a! m(( , 00 . 

33 , 4, & river Laphis. See nme orn is. 3,3, j_ 

.he tt, S '^ C ™ # , nae —,■■ * tompie of Athena. Immediately 10 
1 3C w£ ^ J Aw (Mount TiEphosjutr) the plain expands, and here wo 
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come to the mins of a church built uf ancient blocks, which may occupy 
the aite of the temple of Athena. Leake identified as the mins of the 
temple some polygonal foundations. on a rocky tnd of the bill-slop* 
farther to the west, between the ruined church and the village of 
5 oulinan\ which stands on the heights to the south of the high-road. 
Sec Leake, Norltem Gmcs, 2, p, 135 sq, \ ftursLm, Gwgr. 1, 
P- -34 Athena df Alaicnmenae is mentioned by Homer (//. iv. B . 
Strabo says (i^ ^ 4 f jJ that Athena of Alnkomcnae u r a& so much 
revered that the town, though small and situated ip a plain, was always 
respecied in war and continued inviolate-, 

33 . 6. after perpetrating these frantic outrages etc. Fatuanias 
lias hero imitated n phrase of Herodotus pit. 33 and 37)1 

33. & ho was overtaken by the rno&t loathsome of degases. 
Cp. i. 20. 7. 

33 * 7 - the Triton. Leake thought that this was the stream near 
the village of Souiinuri (Aforffontr Grtetfy 3, p, 135 j$.) The Boeotian 
towns of Athens and Eku&ls were situated on the banka of the Triton 
(ix. 24. 2 note)* As to the mythical relation of Athena to the Triton, 
see K, G, Miilkr t ' Pal Lis-Athene,' gg 40, 41 {Klrinr dmtseks S?krifUn t 
2. pp. t S 7-190); Escher, Triton mid stint BtkAmpfi&ig tfvrvA Iftrukhi* 
p. 36 sqq^ ; I„ K, Karnell, Tkt Cults of ikt Grttk Shitty i + pp P 
Cp> Paus. viii. 26, 6. 

34 . 1. thosMCtuwy of Itonian Athena. Cp- iiL 9. 13. Strabo 
tells us (it p. 4 u) that when the Boeotian?, expelled from Amc in 
Thessaly sixty yean after the Trojan war [Thucydides i. 12), invaded 
Boeotiii* they seiied Coronet and founded the sanctuary of I Ionian 
Athena in the plain before the city and called the river which flowed 
post it the CuiriuBs tie re, says Strabo, they held the Fop-B oeotian 
festival;, and along with the itriage of Athena there iv:ls set up an image 
of Hailes for a certain mystic renscin, w r hich Strabo due* not explain. 
The temple of 1 Ionian Athena seems to have been op the site of the 
modem village of 3 famOiint k whsch Lies in the plain* about 2 mile? So 
the north-east of Ccropca; far at Mu mount have been found -some 
inscriptions containing decrees of the Boeotian confederacy [C. I- G . G. -S', 
i. No?. 2S 39-2869), One of the inscriptions found here give? a li?t 
of the victors in the games held at the Pan-Botnban festival, See 
C, /. Gm <'/. S. 1. No, 287 s . Fouc.1it, in ihiltrtin *L Corr, Aff/fu. 9 
{ 1 S& 5 X P- 4*7 sqq. From this inscription we learn that the horse-races 
started from an image of Ares. Hence Mr, Foucart proposes, rather 
unnecessarily, to alter the name of Hades into that of Ares m the 
passage of Strabo cited above. In the lime of the Anlonine? the 
Boeotian confederacy nominated a high-printer of ftoniap Athena 
(Bu/iriin dt Curr. /iri//rt. 4 (iflSo), p. i| note). The tombstone of a 
high-priestess of I Ionian Athena was found near CHaemnca (C. /. G. G. S. 

1. Nck 3426). U thing the celebration of the Pan-Boeotian festival a 
truce of God was observed (Polybius, iv r 3, lx. 34: cp. Plutarch, A wit. 
iYtirr. 4). Mr* Latlschew argue? that the festival was held in the tenth 
month of the Beotian year, nearly corresponding to nur October; hi- 
thinks that the name of this month was Pun-Boeotian. See B, l^ati- 
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schcw t L Die Feiticil dcr Famboiotiett, 3 MWkiiL d. uri/r. /as/, W AlkcM^ 
7 pp r j i -39. Iia the fim century A.IX the Boeotian confederacy 

decreed ihjtt a portrait of Epamioondas of Acratphnium (see above, pp, 
102 -f^. t i 18 should be dedicated in the sanctuary of llonian Athene 

(C. /, tJ. t>\ *V. | r No, 27 H s H. N. Ulrichs* Jtefsar u*ni Fcrickungt^ 
l. p. 251 jy. ; KeiS s SyU&gt Imcr. B&qL p, 11E). There was a 
sanctuary of JIonian Athena at Bonus in Thessaly, between 1 'hcmc and 
Larissa (i, 13, 2; cjx jl I, la); as In the stl^ see N. I. Criaiinupoulo^ 
in Bulletin ifc Corr. httUnique 16 [1892), pp + 473-478, From the 
Thessalian lanctnary the Boeotian sanctuary was perhaps derived* 

34. 2. a woman places fire every day on the altar etc. We 
may compare (he way in which the perpetual tire was tended by the 
nuns of St Bridget at Kildare in Ireland* There were nineteen runts* 
and each of them had the care of the fire for a single night in turn ; but 
on the evening before the twentieth night, the last nun, after heaping 
wood on the fire, used to say, 41 Bridget, take charge of your own fi re ; 
for this night belongs to you/ 1 She then left the hre ( and in the morn¬ 
ing it was still burning and the usual quantity of fuel bad been used. 
See Giraldu* Cambreiisis p T&p&grafky of /nr/md, \xxiv. sq. Sl Bridget's 
church at Kildare is still standing; it may be seen from the railway! 
with a welbpmervcd round tower beside it. 

34 . 3. Coroaea. The inconsiderable ruins of Coronca are near the 
village of St. Qtorgt {/fagim Gmrgias) in a valley on die northern side 
of Mount Helicon* about 7 miles southeast of Lebadciu A iwo-pcaked 
height at the entrance of the valley formed the acropolis; it is watered 
on cither side by a rivulet, and stretches southward toward Helicon in 
a direction pomlld to the adjacent mountains* thus dividing the valley 
into two branches. The summit of the acropolis is. about 200 paces 
tong by 1 50 broad. A fine piece of polygonal wall remains on the 
eastern, and another on the southern side. On the southern verge of 
the acropolis are the remains of a Roman edifice of brick, which the 
peasants suppose to liave been a bath ; hence they call the place ZAlriw 
( + hath At the bottom of the hill, cm the south-eastern side* is a pice* 
of 1 he lown-walL Potsherds may be seen in the fields on all sides* 
especially toward the south-easi;, w'hcre most of the town seems to have 
lain. There are several springs of water on ibis side of the hill, and 
many pieces of ancient squared stones in ttvo ruined churches. Between 
the eastern side of the citadel and a ruined mediaeval tower of late 
Greek or Frankish construction there is a hollow depression about 150 
paces wide, which may have been the site of the theatre, Strabo says 
{k. p. 4 i t) that Coronen was situated on a height near Helicon. 

Wilder, fsarnty 9 p t 477 ; Leake, N&rtAtrn j, p. ijj j.v- ; Wab 

Isle's yUmtir* rehtiag t* Tarkijf? p. 34a; Wdcket, TtytftorA, i. m 42 l U 

Rrv. s IfWenw^K, t. p. 3a if* j Human, Gf*;r, 1, p, 23s ; Hji lckdr/ p. 1*S; 
Cmtft-fpiirtMt' 2. \x 31 . 

From inscriptions found near Curonea we gather that among the 
deities worshipped there were Semple* Isis, AnubSs, Hercules, Balnettioii* 
the Dioscuri, and Lawgiver Dcmetcr (C. /, G. G< S, t. No* r 3S72, 
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2 §74 k 5k ady6), As the Eetiei* of Antoninus Pius to the people* 
□f Coronea and ThEsbe, sec above, p. a 63. 

34. 3, an altar of tho Winds. Cp. ii. 12* 1 note. 

34 . 3. SiTpRS, On the Sirens in ancient mythology and art* see 
Stephan i, m Cmtpte-Rtttdu (St. Petersburg) far 1BG6, p. 9 JW + * 1-4 for 
1870-71, p. 143 ; |. F. Ccrquand T 1 Les Skates, k In arcAS 

fojpQWi N. S, 10 fiS64), pp. iSl-303; H- Schmdcr, DU Sirenm 
(Berlin, tSSB)j Miss J. E. Harrison, Myths of thr Odyssey, p. 146 w- 1 
Langholm, P« 57 1 K, Unger, 1 Zur StrenenHge/ 

PAiI$fogus t 46 ([ 383 ), pp. 770-77 S- 

In an article in the Indian Jt/tteymry, 10 (iBBi), p. 291 jtf., Mr. 
\V, E. A- Axon points out “some hitherto unnoticed analogies to the 
classical myth which are to be found in the early art and literature of 
rhe Buddhists, Thus, in many of she paintings at Horn Hocdoer* in 
Java, we have the figures of the bird-women. In plate civ. of the great 
work of Witeen* Bruinond + and Lcemcns we have what the authors 
style two of these 1 celestial gandharvis, beings halfwomcn 3 half-birds,' 
whose music has attracted the attention of a princely traveller and his 
suite. w Mr, Axon also refers to an Indian story, translated from Pill 
into Chinese, about Joo merchants who were shipwrecked on a shore 
inhabited by Rickshas-ls or demons, who lived on human flesh, but who 
changed themselves into lovely women ihai they might enjoy the 
company of the merchant for a time and then devour them. The 
merchants, however, discover the mangled remains of previous virions 
and make ill e i r escape, regardless of the plaint ive and alluring cries of the 
Rakshasii. But in this story there seems Co lie no mention of the song of 
the demon-women* nor of their half-bird shape : so the story is scarcely 
a parallel to the myth of the Sirens. There is a Slavonic story which 
offers some points nf analogy in the myth in question, three sisters 
set nut, one after the other, 10 find the Water of I-ife. Nobody knows 
where the Water of Life is except a fiery bird that perches on a singing 
tree in a king's garden far* far away. The trees in that garden sing 
and plav 50 sweetly that every one who bears them stops to listen anti 
is at once turned into *tone. in the quest after the \\ater of Life 
two out of three sister* are turned to stone; but the third siTtcr* 
warned by (heir Ihm., stops her ears with dough or wax and aej walk.* 
safe through the enchanted garden, and catches the bird. See 
£ndgrodzki p Du Matter M t&n VMrrn des arischtn Siammfs f 
p. 14 jyy. On the Oxlls there ift a watcr-fai ry, a lovely lady with many 
feet, who wields over the boatmen of the river the same fatal charm 
that the Lorelei wields over the boatmen of the Rhine, ^ce H, 
Vambery* Dus TUrkrttvMk^ p. 3^®- 

34 4, Mount LibathrluB. Faiuamatfs statement chat Mt. Ube- 
thriui was 40 furlongs from Coronca is oot enough to enable us to 
identify the mountain* Leake and the French surveyors, followed by 
Lolling (in Baedeker) and the writer of the Ornate-Jtwinnr, identify 
libcthrius with the ridge on which is situated the village of A&ttfiw- 
mmfa* picturesquely nailing among fruit-trees. The ridge forms part 
of Helicon, from the main mass of which it is separated on the squib 
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by .Hi xtplamd wooded ttlDey. in this valley is the village of Za^m. 
Lu Ross idemrihed Libclbrius dth Ml / F a<Wtf-the highest petik 
of ihc Helicon group 1 Bnrsian identified it frith Mi. Mtgafi Uuim* ia 
the north-west of Mt, Pttftw&-1 oit/ut. Sen Leake, N&rthtrn Gnta i 1. 
P Ml ; U Ross, WiimtfruHgtn, I. p, 33 ; Bureau, Gtogr* 1. p. 236; 
Baedeker, p, [713 j T p. jl There was a cave of Lise 

Libetlinan nymphs, said to have been consecrated by Thracian seltkr* 
Mt itoeotia fStrabo, i*. p. 410, xi, p, 471). 

34 T Moiuit Laphystiui. Thts is supposed to be the steep 
mountain of Gnmitin (2940 feet high] T which is practically a western 
continual ten of Me. Helicon, though separated from it bv k pass that 
leads from the village of St. Gwqp to Uv&tia* The mountain adranca 
northneastHTird mla the plain, to the west of Corona exactly orn^sc 
(Bouih-west oO the hill of Qrchomentis, li \ B composed of a reddish 
stone ; the summit has the appearance of a crater; and ai its northern 
foot there am warm springs. Hence it ha* been supposed that the 
mountain is of volcanic origin. See Leake, Xarthtrn Gr^ % 2. p. uo 
if- * r ; R _ 0i, > H'wtdtrtt*gift, I. P- n ; Human, Gtogr. i. p, jj; ; 
Baedeker,- p ryo; Guhie~f*innt t 3. p 16. On Ml Laphystius the 
murdered Unis and his herald are said to ha ve been buried by Epteiwte 
(Nicolaus DamtLMciius, Frag, 15, in Frugm. f/istor. Grate, ed. Muller, 
3- P- 367). 


34 . s* when AtUmas was about to sacrifice Phriius etc. The 
leptml of Athamas and PhriMis was localised also at Hal us nr Alus in 
Thessaly, which was said to haw been founded by Athamas (Strabo, it, 
p- 433 ). «nd where there was .1 sanctuary of Luphystian Zeus. Both at 
Halus end on Ml Uphysii us in Itoeoiia human sacrifices seem to have 
farmed pan of the warship of Uphystian Zeus, and the victims appear 
to have been the eldest sons of the royal and priestly Ihmily which, in 
mth ^ mi “ d lh ' lr d “« nl Attain a*, At Hatus down m the 
: ^ * e ™ Ehc family ,™ forbidden ,o enter the 

?7±i; X ,h ^ he W>1S d «*«< w 'tli garlands, ted oaf 
n processor, and sicnliced. Hence many nf the family, fearing tn incur 

™T«i i* r" ,“*? f ° rnHn Llnds - Stc Hflredotus, viL 19? (wkh Stein’s 
" . „ ' Indeed the practice of sacrificing, at least occasionally, certain 
members of the family seems to have lasted into the fourth century n.C, 
[ tflL ‘ ““ tllor of !hc M, ™ s (commonly ascribed to Plato) speaks of it 
p. 31 5 be) as if ,i were arid observed in his time; be compares it to 
Lhe C-tmli.igiman custom of parents sacrificing their own children to Baal 
(Cronus). Athamas himself, according to one form of the Irwnd, was 

b tf a ’^ fl<: " 1 J a5 :t !C4pt « Mt for whole land, when be was 
rescued Tss legend was the theme of 4 tragedy by Sophocles. See 

U t{ - ! on Aristophanes, Chads, 357, At a later rime, 

perhaps, the custom s his mitigated into a rule that n member of the royal 
pnestly fitmny shouid ramrifice a mm ,0 LaphystUo Zeus in the 
town.hall. Sec Schal. on Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut. iL 653. But 
he ongnml custom would seem to have been that He priestly or divine 
king was put in death after a set time, because Iris death wii deefnfd 
necessary for the welfimc of hts people. See Grote, //,>/. „/ Grtta. I. 
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P i -3 m : t K* O. Muller t QnrA&mefWJ* p. 156*^. ; Freller, GriedtiuA* 

MytEGfogic* p, 3 ms Cp, Til* Ge/rfrn Rgughj 1. p. 213 xpi. 

34. 5, a river Phalams. This woj perhaps I he river of Sf. Gt&rg^ 
which flows past the western side of Caronen, Plutarch tuIJs the stream 
the PhShmiSp mid (ells as (hat it had a tributary called the Isofnantus, 
which Joined it near Coronca {LysiUiJsr, 39}, Leake thought chat the 
tsomantiu might be the rivulet of Stnwmiw which joins shut of AV + Gtarg# 
a liule above the ancient site. See Leake, NortAe™ Gwa^ 2. p. 140 
jy** Baedeker, ’ p. 169; 6 T wi^-/firiw, J, p. 16. 

34. 6. Over against Mount Laphystiua la Ofchemcmm, Orcho 
mentis, as we have seen (note on g 5 1 Mount Luphvstms*), lies north-east 
of and opposite 10 Mount Laphystiu 1 ^ She wide plain watered by the 
Cephisus lying between them. Fauianiau supposes himself standing on 
Ml Laphysiius and looking across the plain to Orchomenui, which lies 
at the eastern end of the chain of hills that here bounds the plain on the 
norths The Greek word here translated 4 aver against* is Trepan Prof, 
Ad. Michaedis, who has carefully examined Pausanios 5 use of tins preposi¬ 
tion {MitfMdL d r nrfJt' /nit. in Aikt* f 2 (1877^ pp r 1 -4), observes on the 
present passage that “in all such expressions Fait samos is extraordinarily 
exact and vivid, not indeed for the mere reader, but for those who have 
the scenes before their eyes/ 1 ’ 

34, 7. C crony a. An inscription found at the village of Seuifmtri 
records that a certain Hems CmtricLus* son of Aulus p dedicated a temple 
to Coronius, who is doubtless no other than Coronu^ the supposed 
founder of Coronca (C- /, G. G, S. i, Na 2873), 

34 . to* 0 Intones. See lx. 24. 3, 

35. I- EteodeB was the ftrsfc person who sacrificed to tha 

Graces. Cp. Strabo^ I*- p- 4M; SchqS. on Pindar, Oi . xiv. t. Theo¬ 
critus addresses the Graces as Etcorlean goddesses who love Mmyao 
Orchotnenus' 1 (svip 104 x/,) From inscriptions we learn that musical 
and poetical contests were held at Orchomcnusin honour of the Goces ; 
the contest^ which were called Cbaritetia, included trumpet-playing, 
diitt pfctyingi lyre-planning, heraldry', recitation, epic poetry, tragedy, 
comedy, the satyric dram.a, acting, etc, See Clarke, Trui tts, 4, p r 1 
sgtf. ; Leake, Nartktm Grtf&f 2. p, 631 rf, ; C. /. G. Nos. E5&3, 1584 ; 
Cutter, Odfitui Inscr. Graft? No. 3p \ \ Colltli, 6, D. /. I. No r 5 a 3 ; 
& /. G, £, S. r. Nob, 3195-3197^ On the worship of the Graces at 
OrchomcnU*, see K. O. M uElef, m£itoi f s p r 173 According (□ 
professor Mas Muller, the Greek name of the Graces [Cfatriics) is 
etymologically idem Leal with the Sanscrit MsritaMi the name applied by 
Vedie poets |p the horses of the sun, and both the Greek and the 
Sanscrit names are derived from a root CHAR meaning 1 bright/ See 
F, Max Muller, LtttwYJ m ik# Siientx **f L&figvagt* 1. pp= 404-413, 
418-420 ; *rf- r SdfiUJ £jAryj| 1. p, 43E 1$$, Cp. J* F. Cerquund* 1 Le* 
Clia rites* 1 JtirvuturitAftfygtifiP* N.S. 6 (i pp, 32 5-340; /*/_, 7 (tlfijh 

pp. 52-64; H. Usenef* Gittf*mom#* (tkmn, p, tj t 

3$, 1. The Lacedaemonians — say that there are two Graces, 
Cp, Hi. iS. 6 and iq. Prof Siudnioka conjectures that the two 
Lacedaemonian Graces are represented on a vase of Melos, where two 
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jiCK^CHts, ftjnng with a (Apollo) playing the lyre,, arc depicted 

driving in a chariot drawn by four winged steeds See Fr, Sludnkrki, 
A.j r?n^ pp. 34+ 163, with fig. 36. 

35. =, the Athenians sibo ha?e worshipped-two Graces. 

Prof. C. Robert has argued that the Athenian-, always recognised three 
Graces ; that their nLillies were Thai to, Alixg, and Carpo (cp. Polite*, vlil. 
106) p that Hegemony which FaUsanias gives as [he name of one nf the 
Graces was an epithet of Hecate, who was worshipped with [he three 
Graces ai the entrance to the Acropolis ; and that Pausanias was misled 
by CalhpuS of Corinth, whose book on the history of Ore tinmen ns he had 
read (see U- 2 $, a ; ix. 10)^ Sec Prof. Robert's paper, * De Gratiis 
Atiicis, 1 in Comm*nfatbn*$ fiAtioiqgi Ikw in A$mnm 7 'A Afowmst m, pp. 
142-1 |o. As to the worth or worthlessness of this paper see H, Usenet, 
Gptfcrmiwm t p, IJI note 24. 

35 . 2, the other Season, is worshipped-by the Athenians, 

Rausanias seems to imply that the Athenians ■worshipped only two 
Seasons. Only two were represented nn the throne of Apollo at 
AmycLac (ill tS. Ip). Fhdochanjs, cited by Athcnaeus (siv. p. 65,6 a), 
tells us that the Athenians sacrificed boiled, not roaa^ meal to the 
Seasons, begging them to avert torrid heats and droughts* but to foster 
vegetation by due warmth and seasonable rains. In front of one of the 
temples in Egypt there were two Colossal statues ; the people called one 
of them Winter anil the other Summer; they worshipped and treated 
well the statue of Summer; but they ill-treated the statue of Winter 
(Herodotus, ii. tz t). The Canadian Indians personified the seasons as 
two living being*, one of whom brought back the spring and summer, 
while the other brought back winter {fiHtiiims dk* j7suites^ 1634, p. \ } 

of the Canadian reprint). 

35 . 3. Angel Lon and TcctaeiJifS in making the image of 
Apollo for the Delian b eic. Angdign and Tcctacus were early 
sculptors, pupils of the old masters ficyltis and Dipoemis. Sec ii- 32. |. 
Their image of Apollo is described more fully by 1 ‘lutarch (/>*■ musk 
t4% He says that the god hud a bow in his right hand and the Graces 
in his left } one of the Graces hvld a tyre, another flutes, and the one in 
the middle held a shepherd's pipe to her lips. But from Maerobius (Sttf- 


i- 17. 13 ami a scholiast on 
Pindar {Q[ r siv. 16) it would seem 
that the god held the Grace* in 
hiii right hand and the bow' in 
his left. This ts Confirmed by 
Athenian coins. For we know 
shat there was an imago of the 
Delian Apollo at Athens (Bek 
ker's AfU'Cifobiv p. 299. 3 J/- ; 
cp. Athenucus* tl p. 424 fj; and 
on Athenian coiiu Apollo appears 
holding the Graces in his ri^hl 





riu^.. I **ii <3 .—a huLLti wim tHk oueia 
(tOFM* ur ATirUNi). 


hand and a bow in his left (Figs. S and 9), There can be little 
doubt that this Apollo nn the coins is a cupy of the image of the Delian 
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Apollo at Athens, and that the latter was a copy ef the image by 
AngelSon and Tectaeus at Delos, Thus the coins Ln question enable tis 
to judge of the attitude and general style of the image at Delos, The 
gotf it appears; ms portrayed standing naked, with his feet dose 
together, in a stiff archaic posture. On Hls head he wane a Lai) cap. In 
his right hand he held the three Graces on a sort of stand with a handle 
to it; in his left hand he grasped the bow. On some of the coins a 
griffin is represented rearing against the god on each side. 

Among the inscriptions which were found by the French in the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Delos and which contain lists of the god's 
property, there is one that mentions a golden crown weighing 604 
tfa/trz, with which * the image" was crowned, and three other golden 
crowns, weighing 3 r s/ttUr^ with which the Graces were crowned; ail 
four crowns were dedicaied by queen btratonfce, daughter of Demetrius, 
Another inscription speaks of two bars or ingots of goM which were 
detached from the image of Apollo (grpa X^ 1was " v P A?noAAiyi^e tqv 
vtydXfmm). Hence Mr. Hamcdfc infers that the statue of Apollo by 
Angelhui and Tectneus was made cither of geld and ivory or of wood 
plated with gold, bee Bui te tin dt Ctimsp* kdt/mqw r 6 (cISi), p. ic£ 
sq. Overbeck preferred* with justice, the view (hal this archaic Apollo 
was of wood plated with gold to the alternative view that it wru of gold 
and ivory, 

A scholiast on Pindar {OL xiv. ib) slates that at Delphi there was 
an image of Apollo holding the Graces on his right hand If tins is true, 
the image may have been a copy of the nne by Angelica and Teeincus. 
Caligula used sometimes to dress himself up in the style of this famous 
Apollo, holding a bow and arrows in hh left hand and the Graces on his 
Outstretched right hand ( Philo JuriiiCUfi, Dt virtttM&US ft tfgatimf o.r 
Cmmit vol l + p- SV>t ctii Apollo at Delos* as well as at 

hllletus, bore the surname of Ulius (OrAiof), which scctns to have meant 
1 healing 1 (Strabo, xiv. p. 635 ; Curtius, tiririJr. £fjwwfogtf,* p, jr < - 
Frailer. Gritck. Mytk&tJ t. p- 27S). 

Hee K. Or Midler^ ArrAddi^if - for JCumt* g 86; Unde, dl/irwqfb / Af& jWj, 
ji. 364 J^r (rictilc P f3llowing Dc Witte, interprets the figure on the Athenian coin* 
wrongly a* the (Lilian Aphrodite Willi ihe GeneEylli)i« 3 *e<= h > 1 : 

Wkseler, Dir dpelk Stnyrcmvff and dtr Aftilfa rv/ff Bth p. 78 r ^/ r : f\ 

J pliii, A’ tfHtifttilfimii Afimmwr \i\-s;tf}nrrii r 4 fft\-i\ r p. a i■ 1Hc a?; .MLUlcfAV iesder, 
hfifzmdtfTy 2. plr ni. Xt>- ta£j Imhoof-lilumet nnd Gardfier, AVlj, Csmin. j-jj 

fbnr- p. T44, with pL €C xi.-sh. ; Qmhedc, Gtuh. f. /ftirf#, 1 i. j 
j$.; //, Crifth, A'wtilmjtffa 4- VP- c 7 21 ; Cbhififwn* ffln f- T (m Sitt/ftpr* 

grttipU t l. p. 334 

35, 3- at Athens —— three Gracss. bee below, g 7 add t. 23. £ 
note. 

35. 4. Homer — lays that one was the wife of Hephaestus. 

See ftiwfn xvitl 3SS2 fq- 

35. 4- He says* too, that <£leep> was a lover etc, bee ftiad* xiv. 
170 - 276 . 

35 t 5 Hesiod in the Theogony - says that the Graces etc* 
See Hesiod, Tkcvg* ^07 4W- 
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35.6. Who Hrat represented the traces naked etc. The pragrk* 
of representing the Graces naked appears not lo be older than the third 
century h.c., but thenceforward it prevailed almost exclusively* We 
possess examples of the older type of the Graces in several relief* and an 
some coi ns of Athens ; the goddesses are here represented in long robes 
which reach to their feet See Furtwsingler, in Roach Ltjdkon^ 1. 
P *79 _W-i Bauincistefs Drnhmsitr, p. 375 jfy. ; Mfiltar-Wie&dtr, 

1 . pi. si. No, 43 . To the list which J'ausanLas here gives 
of the clothed Graces, may be added the images of ihem which be saw 
at ELls (vi, 24 , 6 ). 

35 . 6 . at Smyrna, in the sanctuary of the N’emfiSH* See viL £ 

3 sg, ¥ with the note, 

35, 5. Bupalua. See iv + 30, 6 note. 

35- 7- Pythagoras of Pares. Nothing more is known of this 
pd nter, Some have proposed (o identify him with the sculptor 
Pythagoras of Santos, because Pythagoras of Samos is said 10 have 
begun ns a painter {Pliny, Mil hist xxxiii* 60 ; Bnmn* G^h. rf, gn a** 
A iinsffer p i, p. 116) r As to the sculptor Pythagoras of Samos, see note 
an vi 6. 4. 

35 , 7. Socrates-- wrought image a of the Graces etc* See 

i. 22. S note. 

3 S. 1. made a raid on tho sanctuary at Delphi Cp. 7. ?. 

35. 3. the lines in tho I11 a d. See //. xiiL 301 jy, 

33 . 3, the Ephyrians of Th-osprotis. Ephyn in Thcsprotis 
£ 1 imeydidcs, i. 3 6) was in later times called Ckhyrus (StraW vIL p. 
324)- See note on i. 17. 5, 4 CidiyniV 

36. 5. the treasury of Minyas, See Wow ul 33. 3 note. 

36. 6 t the village of Hy&ttns. Set is r 34. 3 note. 

36 . 3 . Chloria, daughter of Amphlon. Sec Homer, Od xL 2S1 
tgg, ; and ep r ii. ;r. 9 note, 

3 ?, 2, the Thebans vrore freed from the tribute eic. Cp, k. 17, 

- '* IK * *5- 4 with the note; Diodorus, iv, 10; Apollodorus, ii. 4- it* 
Strabo, ix. p, 4*4- Diodorus and ApaHotiorus say that Erginus was 
slain by Hercules. 

t 3 7 ; 5 Tropbonitis and Again edes -— built the temple at 
Delphi. Cp, x- 5, 13 nott 

37 . j- Hyrieus. Hyria, the town over which Hyrieus ruled, was 
near the Eiuripus and Aulis (Strabo, itt p. 404 ; Stephanas Byzanttes, 

Ypsa). 

37, 5. In the traaauiy they contrived that one of the atones 
conld be removed etc. The story which follows is a fttHs-talt, of which 
there are many versions in many lands. A number of those versions 
have been collected and compared by various writers, especially by 
Dunlop and Liebrecht {Gudsiekic dir Prtstadidsta^n, pj., 263-365), 
R - Kohler {Orient und Oreidcnt, 2 (rS 6 4 ), PP> 303-3(3). A. Schielher 
I Bulletin dt FActidtmie impirialt da Sdemes de Saint-rtteribourg, 1 4 
(' K 'o), pp. 395-316^ and Mr. \V. A. Cbuston {Popuhir Piles and 

Fid sens, 2. pp. 115-165), 

(I) The best known version is the ancient Egyptian one told by 
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Herodotus (%l J3I), which runs thus. King Rhampsinibii had a 
treasury of stone built for himself; bat tfic knavish builder contrived 
lhat a certain stone in the wail could be taken out at any lime b y one 
or two men. On his death-bed the builder telk the secret in bis two 
sons, who soon avail themselves of the secret entry into the treasury 
to rob the kin#. Seeing his treasures steadily dwindling, the king sets 
traps about bis coffers ; and on the nest visit of the brother* to ihe 
treasury one of them is caught £ul To prevent recognition, the other 
ihtd cuts off his brother's head and escapes with it r taking care to 
replace the stone behind him. Nevi day the king is astonished io find 
the headless trunk of a thief caught in his treasury, but the walls 
apparently intact Determined to discover the thief’s accomplice, he 
causes the headless body to be hung up on the outside of his palace, 
guarded by soldiers who have orders to apprehend and take to the king 
any person whom they may see lamenting over the body. Meantime 
the mother of the two thieves is inconsolable for the death of one of her 
sons, and threatens the other that if he does not rescue his brother’s 
body she will make a clean breast to Ehe king. The brother accord¬ 
ingly contrives Adroitly to insoricate the guards, and after shaving the 
nghi cheeks of all the guards by wa y nf mockery, he curries off the 
corpse. The king is now more amcinus than ever to discover the clever 
thief. So he orders his daughter to grant her favours to any man who 
will first confess to her the most nicked and daring deed of his life* The 
thief visits the princess, having first provided himself with the severed 
hand of a fresh corpse. He confesses his crime to her, and she attempts 
to Eei*e him, but he leaves the hand of the corpse in her grasp and 
makes his escape. The king, in an ecstasy of admiration at the daring 
and address of the thief, proclaims that if the thief will present himself 
and confess, he will receive a free pardon and a great reward. The 
thief accordingly presents himself to Khampsinitus and receives the king-* 
daughter in marriage, 

( 3 ) A Greek version of the story, differing from Lhc one here related 
by Pausanias* was told by the historian Charm, quoted by a scholiast 
on Aristophanes {Clouds, 50S). According to this version, Agarnedcs, 
prince of StymphaJ lis, had two sons, Trophonius and CereyOn, by his 
wife Eptcaste. Trophonius was bom nut of wedlock, hut Cercyon was 
legitimate. New Agamedes and Trophonius were famed for their skill; 
Ihey built the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and they made a golden 
treasury for King Augcas at Elis. Bui they took care io leave a secrei 
entrance into the treasury, by means of which they and Cercyon used to 
enter and rob the king- Augcas was at a loss what to make of it, but 
by the advice of Daedalus, who was staying with him, he set Enips about 
his coffers. Agamedo was accordingly caught in one of them, hut 
Trophonius, io prevent recognition* cut off his fathers head and escaped 
with Cercyon to Qrchomcnus. Hither they were pursued by the 
messengers of Augeas ; so Cercyon fied io Athens and Trophonius to 
Uhatb, where he mitde for h ini self an underground chamber in which 
he lived. 

Among the other versions of the story are-- 
VOI„ V 
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(3) A modem Egyptian (Arabic) version. See Th. Nokteke, 4 Zu 
den ii^ptiichen Miifdxtn/ UniscAnfl tL drutstJr^ morgmland. CtsflL 42 
(1&8S), ppL 66-72. 

(4) A modem Greek version. See Leg rand* Contes popuhtirts 
grtth ■ VoJeur par nature/ pp, 205-216. 

(|) A version in Tkc Seven [Vise Masters (the third example of the 
empress), See aka Kohler, op, dt. p. 31 1 \ Omm-on* op. dt, pp, 

1 lim. 

(6) An I Lilian version in the NovdU of Ser Giovanni, written 
toward* the end of the fourteenth century. See Dunlap-Li ebrecht, <$. 
dL p 263 ftp * Kohler* op. tit. p, 307 jq* \ Clouston* op* dt. p- 121- 

(7) A Sicilian version. See Litre, Ft*tit, Abw/Jb 1 ka&on/i p&potvt 
Fid hunt y No. 160 1 Lu muraturi e h 6 figghiu 1 (vol 3. pp r 210-219]; 
Crane, fLiluin popular tal*s % 4 The ma-non and his son/ pp. 163-167. 

(5) An old French version, IJkistoire do €&&W$i*r Borina t> See 
Dunlup-LiehfEcht* op. d/* p. 264 ; Kohler,, op* dt p, 31 p jf,; Clonaion, 
Op* dt . p. 126 S$$r 

(9) A version in the French poem Dolopafhos. See Khlder op, 
dt* p. 305 sq. 

(10) A Breton version. Set Clodion, p, r ag iff* 

{i i ) A Dutch version. See Kohler, p, 30617.; Qoustan* p. 137 sq. 

(12) A Danish version, See Kohler* p. 312 ; Clouston, p, 139. 

03 ) A German version. See J. W. Wolf, Btuisdt* H&utminhmi 
* Vom Kauherhauptmann Hans Kuheock/ pp, 397-403. 

(14) Another German version died by Kohler, p. 312. 

(15) A Tyrolese version. See Kohler, p. 309 jp L ; Cktuaton* p- 

13® J?+ 

(16) A Gaelic version. See J. F. Campbell, Popular fm£& 0/ f*t 
w **t Hightondii No. xviL d L Thc tale of the- Shifty Lad 1 (vnl l. 
pp. 330-349). 

(17) A Russian version. See Schiefner, op, dt p. jti sqq* 

(16} Another Russian version. See M/imim, [87K, p. i $6 sq. 

(19) A Tibetan version. Sec Schiefner, op. dt p_ 30 1 sqq. : 
TiSf/tia tain derived Jrom Indian sotiruj. No. 4 ‘The Clever Thief 

37 43 - 

(20) A Tartar version. See W r RadlofT, Proven tier VdPdttUrtior 
der ttirkuthen Etiimme SudS&iriens, 4, pp, 193-20 i t • Der Diet*/ 

(2r) A Cingalese version. See Clous ion, p, 137 sq. 

(22) A Syrian version. See Prytn tmd Soein* Syrischc Sogen W 
MaeriAtn, No. 4 2* ppL 170-173. 

{23) A Kahyl version. See J, Rivitre* Conits fiopuioirei di f* 
A'afyfig du DjorJjum, No, 3 - Lcs deux fibres/ pp. 13-19, 

(24) A Georgian version. See M. Wanirop, Georgian folk Tait* 
(London* 1 ^ 94 ^ p, ES 4 Tlic Two Thieve^ 1 

The following tales have also been compared, with more nr Is* 
justice* to the &tory we are considering t 

(25) A story in the KafkA Sartt Sdgara^ a Sanscrit collection of 
tales. See E. B. Cowell* in JounudofPMdogy, 1 (r 66 S-J* pp. 

TAe KatM Sarit %jm, (rartilaicd by C. H* Tawney, 2. p. 93 
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" Story of the two thieves, GhaEa and Karpina 1 ; Schiefner, in Butteiin 
dt PAciidhni€ % Ht\ (cited above), p 306 tqq. 

(36} An Albanian story, See Doron, Contes a/ to w/j , No, 15 1 Les 
trois fibres et ks trois stems/ pp. 121-136, 

(aj) A Bengalee story, See Ldl Rchari Day, F&I&faltt of ^W T 
Na i 1 'The adventures of two thieves and of iheir sons/ pp, 160-i Bt. 
(2®) A Kalmuck story in the SiddM-KSr collection. Sec Jti|g T 
No, 12, pp. 58-6o. 

Of these four hist stories, the Sanscrit and the Albanian ones are 
almost cmainly various, much distorted, of the talc under considera¬ 
tion : but the Bengalee and Kalmuck stories appear to me to have Little 
or nothing to do with il With regard to the other versions, though the 
variations between them ana considerable, the general scheme of the 
story is the same, atid even in details there arc many striking coin¬ 
cidences. The thieves are sometimes two brothers, sometime* father 
and son, sometimes uncle and nephew ■ sometimes they are not related 
to each QLher at all. Generally they are simply thieves who break a 
way For themselves into the king’s treasury; but in Nos. (6) and (7), 
and apparently also in Na (14) the thieves are the builder of the 
treasury and his son. In No r (E) the thieves are father and son, and 
the father leams the secret of the movable stone from the son of the 
builder of the treasury. The incident of the dead man’s hand* which 
occurs in the ancient Egyptian version, seems to be found In only two of 
the other versions (I speak with hesitat Lon* for in the works cited above 
some of the stories are given in a very abridged form), namely the 
modem Greek (No, 4) and the Tartar version (No. 30). The same 
incident occurs In another Tartar story of a dliferent type (Radloif, op. 
dL 3. p. 3j£). Again, in the modern Greek version, as in the ancient 
Egyptian one, the thief shaves off half the beard of each of the guards. 
But in the Kahyl and Tartar versions it h the thief who is half shaved, 
either by the guards (In the Kabyl tale) or by the princes* (in the Tartar 
tale) ns a mark by which 10 recognise him. In one of the Russian 
versions (No. iS) the thief h shaved by the guards and duvei them in 
return. In Enust of the tales, as an the ancient Egyptian version of it, 
the surviving thief marries the princess. But a comparison of all the 
versions shows Uan! the old Egyptian >EOry. as told by Herodotus, ii not 
the original from which all vbft rest are derived. On the contrary* it 
seems dear that Herodotus bus given us a much abridged version, 
which we are able partly eo till up by a comparison with the other ver¬ 
sions Thus in Herodotus it is said that King Khampsimtus com¬ 
manded his guards to observe and apprehend any person who should 
weep over the headless corpse of the robber. Nothing comes of this 
command in Herodotus's version of the talc. But in many of the olher 
versions the mother of Ehe thief is represented as weeping over her dead 
son and as only saved from detection by the cunning and presence of 
mind of her other son. Here then, we may be prelEy sure* there is a 
gap in the story as told by Herodotus, 

37 . 7. the- pit of Agamedes. See Lx. 39. 6. 

37 . 7. Asc&lapbtie and Mmanna. See Horner, AW, ii 511 sgg.. 
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37 . S. shared with the sous of Cadrns in the expedition etc. 

See viL x i 

37. S. They were driven Aram their homes by the Theban*. 

See is. i S- 3 note T 

3 S, t. OrehomenuH. Orchomcnus* one of the oldest and most 
rations dlifl* in Greece, occupied the eastern extremity of a sharply* 
marked chain of hklSs t ^ nw known as IJoMtrdmvam —the Mount Acuniium 
("javelin *) of the ancients—which emends east and west for about 6 
miki, bounding the brand level plain of the Ccphisus on the north. 
Begiimmg nearly opposite to Chaeronea, which lies at ibe foot of the 
hills on the Southern ride of the plaint the ridge rises gradually to a 
considerable height, runs eastward at this level for some miles, and then 
stapes down into die Copaic plain. Fram beginning to end it is the 
stoniest barest* barrenest, and most forbidding chain of hills that can 
well be conceived ; looking up at it you wonder if the foot of man has 
ever trodden these rugged and pathless solitudes. Close to the southern 
base of these desolate hills the Ccphisxis—a fairly broad and deep 
stream or turbid whitish water—flows between low banks fringed with 
tall widows ; dudes disport themselves on its surface* and pigs wallow in 
the mine on its banks. According as the weather has been dry or rainy* 
the current is sluggish or rapid« Riding bfcricle it under the willows 
on a grey November day you might fancy yourself on the banks of an 
English Ouse or Avon, if the cotton fields by the riverside and the 
towering ridge of naked rock beyond did not remind you that you are 
in b foreign land. 

At its eastern end the ridge descends in a long and gentle riopc, 
expanding fan-like as h descends, to the Copaic plain. This long slope 
was the site of Orthouicnus. The position is one of great natural 
strength. Oil the south and north it is protected by the steep and 
nigg-ial rides of Else ridge which form, as it were, a fim line of defence. 
Ae the Awn of those declivities the waters -ff die Ceplusus on the south 
and of the Mclas on the north constitute a second line of defence; 
while nn she east, where the descent to the plain Is gradual* the site was 
till lately rendered secure by the great Copaic swamp which advanced 
to within a few hundred yards of the end of the slope. The ancient 
wullsj of which considerable remains exist, started from the broad 
eastern foot of the hill, and followed its north cm and southern brows 
upwards, converging more and more as they m&e till at the upper end 
of the slope Ihey were w ithin about jo yards of each other* Here aE 
the bead of the slope the wall* end at the foot of a cliff which rises like 
a wall eo a considerable height. Its small summit* reached by a lung, 
steeps and narrow staircase Iicwtl out of the rock, was the ancient 
acropolis. \ cl this cliff, which present* such art imputing appearance 
on the east, i& separated on die west only by a shallow depress!era of a 
few feet from the long rugged ridge of the hills, This, therefore, was 
the weak point in the circuit; and art had to be called m iu supply the 
want of a natural defence. Accordingly the little dtadd, protected by 
precipices on the cast and north, was fortified on the wc>r and south hy 
immense walls of massive masonry, the remain* of which are amongst 
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the finest specimen* of unritnl Greek fortification in existence. The 
fortress thus formed is very small, measuring on l he inside only about 
30 paces from north lo south by 11 paces from east to west Jn fact, 
with its walls, which are stilt standing to n height of morn than Ja feet, 
it more resembles a castle than ait acropolis of the ordinary Greek type. 
Hut the magnificent masonry of the walls leaves no room to doubt that 
it is a Greek fortress of the very best period, probably of the fourth 
century IMX—the golden age of Greek military- engineering. Tlie two 
walls meet at a right angle at rise south-west comer of the citadel. The 
southern wall is preserved almost throughout its whole length (about 22 
nr 23 paces},, though not to its full height. The western wall, On the 
other hand* runs only for about 12 paces, stopping considerably short 
of the northern edge of the cliff. Probably it was continued originalty 
in the edge of the cliff, for here in a line with it is a piece of wall from 
two to four courses high and about 14 feel long from east to west* 
which was perhaps the termi elution of the western wall in this direction. 
Hie western wall is standing on its inner or eastern face to a height of 
twenty‘two courses- The courses, so far ns they can be measured by a 
person standing on the ground, are uniformly 18 inches high s hence 
the present height ef the -wall may be fairly estimated at 33 feet. It is 
beautifully built of squared blocks of fairly uniform sbe liid in hnrirunial 
Courses. On its eastern side* towards what may be called the courtyard 
of the castle, the faces of the blocks are not carefully smoothed but left 
rather rough. On Its other or western side tlie wall Is so rough—the 
Mocks protruding at different lengths frnm its face—that 3 t is q uite dear 
that the existing wall was in fact only one free of the original wall. 
There must have been another wall of the same thickness and height 
some feet to the west of the existing wall, and the space between them 
was no doubt cither filled with rubble or occupied by chambers. Thus 
the rough western face of the existing wall was not, as lias been sup¬ 
posed, the outer but the inner fade of llie wall. That this must have 
been so is manifest also from the dimensions of the wall- Its average 
thickness at present is about iE inches, far that is the average thick¬ 
ness of each block and [here is. nnlyorte block in the thickness of the 
wall. Hut it Ls clear that t8 inches is fur too little for the total (hick- 
ness of a fortifica cion- 1 ,v.ill 33 feet high or mere. 

The south wall of the citadel, on the other hand, is preserved in its 
full thickness. In other words, both its faces are standing. Each of 
these faces is a will built in the same style and in courses of the same 
dimensions, as the western wall. The space between lhem measures 6 
feet across; and as the thickness nf each face, being equivalent in the 
thickness of a single block, is iS inches* the total thickness of the wall 
is. 9 feci- The space between the faces is not filled with nibble, but is 
occupied by a scries of quadrangular compartments separated from each 
other by little cross-walls- These compartments measure about 19 feel 
long by 6 feet wide. They seem not to have comm unseated with each 
other. The southern wall h built, as | have sard, in exactly the same 
Style as the western wall Its two outer faces are smoothed lo just the 
same extent os ihe eastern face of the western wall; and its two inner 
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faces, in the quadrangular compartments, are left quite rough, just like 
the western fece of the western wall. On its stmtlicm side the nail is 
Standing in a height of nineteen counts (about 18 feet); on its northern 
side, where it stands on a higher level, the number of courses preserved 
vanes from twelve to thirteen. 

On the inner or northern side of this great hollow southern wall and 
parallel to tl is another wall which may he called the toner south wall. 
The distance between tbe two walls is 6 feeL At its eastern end only 
one and two courses of this inner south wall are standing; but where it 
struts on the western wall it is seventeen courses (about 25 feeti high, 
rbe purpose of this inner south wall is not dear, Possibly it may have 
a **«wt : leading up to the ramparts. The space between 
* and the cuter south wall can hardly have been filled with masonry nr 
even occupied by compartments like those in the thickness of the outer 
south wal! s for the northern face of the latter wall is sufficiently smoothed 

“.n"™ th4t '! *** t ? Km ' l ° *“1 1° 1* bidden by a core of 

rubble or concealed in the thickness of a double wall. 

r ?, r <hc still standing, which enclose the castle 

courtyard on the south and west. Whether there were also walls on 

^ abng lhc •*? of th * Proeipices, is no, 
the north side,' * <,pp ‘ Trcl,lly a fbrtificaiton-wall, are lying on 

.JSP* ° f i * E “^ «***“ ^ the citadel the ground ii at 

Eer lev^rle^v T * hCr in thc as,1e At (his 

XL s1 c ho^ 1 TTT f0rWeW >' ar ^ then descends 
ndve o/iS M k,W W ' 1llC> ' dmdcs ** acropolis from the long stony 
2kle Of d " T - Tktli thc hi * h ™ <* ‘be acropolis is 

anvk, to it sS , ™» nnd nmilpg westward at right 

5* * to .t suffice to prove that this highest point of (he whole ancient 

r >y “ nl ‘ lsiive fortification of some son. This is 

she vcM f- y ^ 1 f Xtn3nC rC>L, £kncS5 and inequality, already noticed, of 
Intheh , *'*« roughness which is cnfycxrSe 

l «wr ri ' tb 'T *** a 5[mi!ar wal1 tp thc -est nf if which 
" 'I ,T*^ 4 "wipiality of the protuberant blocks. 

are a ™ m;ln> ' ^ rds » *«* rf *e acropolis, 

north to south Ti c , r “nrwng ncrois the crest of the mountain from 
li hf l riiK r/ 1 " ^ Vh nb&m 5 ft. 6 in. thick* and is standing ta 

by a heap rfrtmT** 1"/°™ P 1 *"* 1 in uthe « !» Hue ii marked only 
make an m S ' “““d™* "«* and south for some way it 

Ss a HtJle m ih Tl " SIWW * *** to the edge of'the 

aToutworfc d«i^.LlT ' tSt "V hC atrn ^ [i5 - clearly 

^outwork designed to protect the citadel again,, 3n atUck {com the 
whjTwer^^ ,D e fr ne thc "™*« «f (be lower city. 

Sit.-ss iz ^ ?• *» 

snhs£? -- ?•'-* szxz 

lh * c 1Crl *P ol[5 at ,ts E* t*» on the plain" To reach The 
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lower city from the acropolis we descend die slatrcase in the clifT. It is 
long Lind very steep. At first it goes down straight eastward between 
walls of rock on either hand- Many of the steps are ruinous and care 
has io be taken in descending, Some shrubs have rooted themselves 
among the rock-hewn steps. After a steep descent of fifty steps the 
staircase makes a sharp turn and then descends for forty-four steps more 
in a south-easterly direction A In this part the staircase has the cliff on 
the right a* you descend, hot is open on the left On reaching the 
bottom you find yourself within the ruined walls of the lower city. Of 
both these walls, which ran along the northern and southern edges of 
the hill respectively, there are very considerable remains, the northern 
wall standing for a length of 300 yards or §0 and the southern wall for 
a still greater distance. Starting from the foot of the acropolis rock, 
they at first ron parallel to each other for some way at a distance of 
30 yards or so, after which they diverge more and more as they follow 
the gentle slope of the hill downwards. The style of masonry is not 
quite the same in the two walls. In both it is rough and massive; but 
whereas in the north wall the blocks are polygonal and arc not bid in 
courses, in the south wall they are approximately quadrangular and some 
attempt hns been made to lay them in regular course*. In both it is 
only the outer face which is constructed of large blocks ; on the inside 
both walls more nearly resemble stone dykes than fortification -walls, 
being built of small stones which are hardly hewn or fitted together. 
The northern wall is 6 feet thick and is preserved unbroken to a height 
of a good many feet for a considerable distance. Near its eastern end 
it runs for some yards at a height of 11 or I 2 feet. Five square towers 
project at intervals from its outer side; they measure about ?i feet on 
the face and project about 4 fi 6 in, from the curtain. The most 
easterly of these sowers is partially preserved to a height of 9 feet. On 
the western side of the fourth tower T counting from the east* Is a small 
gateway about 3 feet wide. 

The southern w-a.ll varies in thickness from about 5 10 about 6 feet. 
Two to si* courses of it are standing * the height in many places I* front 
8 to 3P feet ; in one place at least It i- 11 or 12 feet Like the northern 
wall it was strengthened with square projecting towers, of which seven 
are pcirtly preserved,, with some doubtful traces of an eighth. J hese 
tower* are from 19 10 24 feet broad, and project from 4 ft- I in. to & 
feet from the curtain. Their height corresponds generally with that of 
the wall, the number of their courses varying from two to six, and their 
greatest heights from 7 ft. 6 tn. to to, 11, or 12 feel. They are built 
of large massive blocks, which are on the whole squared. In the wall 
!i fnw yards below the acropolis is a gateway £ ft- 9 in. wide; a block 
of tlte lintel is still in ft* place. A gu4xl deal lower down the bill, still 
in the south wall, there is another small gateway, only 3 fu 9 in, wide- 
About 150 yards or to below the acropolis the wall makes an entering 
angle to the north and h then continued eastward on the new line for 

I Tii*^ nmnhm \ftpy and fortyTtrufj dfc £uen by Leake and 3' p- 'irt! by 
Schumann. Awarding to Lolling jB&ixIirkcr} Ihe nuiebeis are fofiy-ihrec and forty* 
five. I did twit count Ik Mepv. 
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perhaps 100 pin! 5. Bui beyond the entering angle the wolf is prolonged 
on ns origma! or outer line for 10 yards or so and ends in a inner, from 
which a cross-wall ran obliquely to Join the new inner line of wall The 
eHect of ibis us to form an irregular quadrilateral of this shape 



TTw space thus enclosed by waits would seem to have been an network 
of some sort, hut what the purpose of it mag have keen is not dear. I 
saw nothing in the conformation of the ground which called for it 
Apparently (here was no gateway here, for the wall ,i fi is dosed. 

r 00 * .. e waD * whkK h3ve described, the northern and the 
southern,disappear entire] g some way before they reach the foot of the hill. 
Though the southern is prolonged a good deal farther than the northern! 
rhe long gently.slupmg hi!l- s ,dc enclosed by the walls falls into two 
sections, which mag be approximately equal. The upper section, which 
5fc “'*? ta* 1* J‘»pc .1 an don s Tri i, , 

^ d ruV r f c l *° md ila '® hovered hs-rugged 

. • n Clearly, therefore, it cannot have been inhabited. The lower 

. ^ tladn 1 lAte i nl1 ^P*. 15 much less steep : its surface is mostly 
^smooth ancl gentle slope of earth, though the rock also crops up here 
and there. The line between the two sections is a sharp one beinit 

Zi e w'l V iudden ' «* root* which cover tl.e Jper 

he C,| ^ ll> ' abru P l clwn K c in die inclination of the slept 
■n,e W V ’ ™ r f ^ n,;ikc 3 ^ll-n^krf angle with each other. 
» diEfcS^nfT ’ tS ^° t,C S ‘ 0PC and SmfMlh of earth, was 

to llht InJl fc ??• ,lna “ E - RWmI have brought 

X 1 *°g»Pi foundations on M d probably many more remamsnre 
hidden under the sml We can hardly doubt that on the iust 

*j*d „, » hidl STSJgfS 

southern waits at their eastern extremities. But of this eastern wall I 
could find no remains. On the other hand, about 3o yard-, nr so below 
the line of melts where the upper slope ends, I 

S ^ { T, mnh * & South ur from north- 

merell hH „ r ° f the " iiJI is s,5nd!n * ’ !,i ]inc « unceable 

™ row " { n,heT ^ nigged blocks, ami even these traces 

« ™.W “I? Y “ ?“* nt tllc s]n » c - Aether the wall originally 
3 k*££1 ™ % ,l T ll ' US " nit[n * lhe inhere and suShen, 

Snus anCTS. “•* ^ ***"*■-“ <* W 

po^ww'thTste'r “ f ¥ ^ Ut 70 ^ 6™ die 

Tde RidL ^ - 0pC eRdS * * Fre «h archaeologist, Mr. 

whicL frem tVrr™ 1 ^ tn lB « ,he rf a building 

of Aeini,« tT*! ", f °™ J "«* itr "PP— to have lieeo a temple 
Aesculapius. The temple apparently measured about 31 paces from 
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ea*t id west by 12 paces from north to sou Eh ; at least the outer founda¬ 
tions of the building are preserved, with some gaps* to the extent 
indicated They are roughly built: one and two courses of them art 
visible. The temple seems to have been const retted of a dark grey 
marble ; for some blocks of this stone, belonging to a higher course tluui 
the foundations, are in petition nn the top nf the northern and western 
foundation-wall*. and other squared blocks of ihe same marble arc lying 
about Some pieces of the rough foundations are also standing in the 
interior of the building. Part of one of the steps of the temple, built of 
the dark marble, is in position at the western end, and on it lie* a block 
of the stylobate (?} n which is also of the same material. Among the 
inscriptions which enable us to identify the building as n temple of 
Aesculapius is one w hich records a dedication to Aesculapius by a 
certain Pythndorus, son of Thcocydes. Two other inscriptions record 
the dedication of slaves to Aesculapius; one nf them mentions an 
ottering dedicated k< in the sanctuary of Aesculapius, 31 while the other 
makes mem inn of the priest nf Aesculapius- This temple of Aesculapius, 
discovered by Mr, de Kidder, is no doubt the one mentioned in two 
inscriptions of Orchomenus which seem to date from about 250 it and 
contain the names of persons who contributed to the building or repair 
of the temple {Cl / f 7 + G. S+ 1. N'os. 319^ 3192}. This makes it 
all the more curious that Mr. de Kidder should interpret the foundations 
its those, not of a temple,, but of two colonnades, an eastern and a 
w estern, of which the eastern was built, according to him ? about 600 
JtC, and dedicated tn some deity unknown, His reason for dating the 
building, or rather the eastern half of it, so early is that all round about 
it. and especially at the north-case corner, he found a great many archaic 
objects of bronze which he would assign to the seventh or to she 
beginning of the sixth century nx\ These objects include many diadems 
engraved wi|h Spirals, volutes, dentils, and lozenges, Or stamped with 
rosettes and other patterns: a spiral ring; pear-shaped pendants; and 
a Series of plates decorated with reliefs. The reliefs on these bronre 
plates represent birds flying, sphinxes, a centaur, a gTiffin, a yoke of 
horxcs t etc,* arranged in horizon til bands which are broken up into com¬ 
partments by vertical bonds of spirals, nmeander% and other decorative 
ornaments; in some of the compartments there is a single animal* In 
others a pair of animals facing each other. On the same site Mr, de 
Ridder discovered potsherds nf the various early types known to 
archaeologists as Mycenaean, proto- Boeotian, and proto-Corinthian. 
Among the Mycenaean potsherds if? a fragment of a stirrup-rase (see 
voL 3. p. u 1 .ff,) En and about the temple Mr, de Kidder further laid 
bare a number of later tombs hastily constructed of material* taken from 
ihe temple. 

About 50 yards farther up the bib than the temple of Aesculapius, 
close to where the steeper slope and with it the recks begin, l observed 
two more foundation-walls which had apparently been laid bare by a 
recent excavation* One nf the walls is 1; paces long fr^m oast to west, 
ihe other 7 pace* long from north tu .south. The latter wall meets the 
former at its west end, making a right angle* Rut the building dearly 
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measured origrnalEy about 12 paces from north in south, ran of the 
nctfth foundation-wall is preserved. 

At the eastern extremity of the long slope, outside the circuit of the 
ancient waits, is (he great beehive tomb which KiusanuLS calls the 
Treasury of Minps (see $ 3 note). Not far from It, on the level ground 
at the foot of the hill, but a few feet above the viUag*qf S*nf*u r stands 
Ihe monastery of 1 the Palling asleep of tlie Mother of G«T (Kmmerfs 
tts TkMsfakm j. The church of the monastery a domed building with 
three aisles, is very spadous and lofty. It is one of the oldest churches 
in Greece, having been built by Leo the PratvspafAarfui in the year 1 73 
a^d,, as we leant from an inscription in the outer wall Fragments of 
undent buildings have been employed in the construction of the church 
and of part nf the monastery. Many drums of columns, for example, 
are built into the Trails of the church,, and others arc Eying about. 
Hence it becomes probable that the monastery occupies the site of some 
Andernl edifice, and this edifice would seem to have been the sanctuary 
of the Graces mentioned by Pausariiits. Fur four inscriptions relating! 
to die worship of the Graces have been found in the church Three of 
these inscriptions contain Lists of victors in the musical and pucdcal 
contests which were held in honour of the Graces (C. /. Q r Q w $ r 
1*95*3*97). The fourth inscription records the dedication of a tripod 
to the Graces by the Boeotian confederacy (C /. G r G* s* i + No* 3J07 ; 
Cr f r Gl Nd r ? S91) S it is engraved on one of two blocks of a round 
pjdcsial which no doubt supported the votive tripod. This pedestal still 
stands m the court of the monastery. The archaic statue known as the 
Apollo of Orchqmtnus was found at the monastery (sec vol 3, p, 4a), 
From other inscriptions discovered at Orehonnmiis we Jan} that amcmg 

f “, d ? Jt '?x MTTih,ppetl ' he,c wcrc (■’**»FuU.grt Wn 

"J?- Dtrncf l cf > Anemia with the title of Iiithyla, the Mother of 
the (..oils, Diooysto, Hmws* Sempis, iris, and AnubSi (C. /. G. G. S. 

\-T * 3310-3310). One fragmentary inscription, 

*h,ch seems to W contained a dedication, mem.otu together the 
names of Hermes and Min,™ (C /, G. G, S. i. No. 33(8); fmtr, 
which we may peth.tp* infer that Miny« received divine honours at 
OrchnmcniH. trom coins and inscriptions it wonlrf seem that the forms 
h,re home nus and Erehomenbn were mure commonly employed than 
Orchomenus and Ordiomeni™. See Head, Xiitoria nvmorum, p. 293 
*<!■; C, l. u. o. i. i, Intltt, p , 764, jr.Tt. ’Kp^iris). 

Tr ^'!>- 4 P- 150•*&. ; Wat pole's M„ rehtimf to Turfy* 

( u, , p_ j 4 i tJcnlwdl, 7 m #itr I- p, 2 -£i ! ■.,«. ; Jjcske PfoiiAtm 

v v -fi!; Vw» , W ' fiedlw '^ >)iJr ' !i l *>t Wefekee, I. P 

^utr VmitM?U p ' 5S ii **f- * £ on ' c “<* »idn«& in 

JXJjfJrf'tf Jj, U*Oll„ p r 79 LjJJ, ; I^unULfL GftSr. n, 2 on ■ IT Sr hi If 
numn, *.Vr -rtwj^wh^, «S'aW£b^Ww»w 

‘ , ,r V’!, 1 . 111, Hoeotwn Orclintoenu^’ /„*; „/ 
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have described the Hatuation and miens from pepwiil 6t»emlkn> except ihat 1 
have bnrt&wed fiorti Leake the number of dept in the iliirease lending up Id she 
acropolis. Mr. de ftidiler'* account of Ibc boaldiin# which he Cktavillcd uttfl which 
1 have ceded the temple of Aescubpias appear! t o roe parity so olMeure and partly 
*0 ItaptobaMt that I have put It add* and substituted for it my own im^tfeet 
Dotfi, made on the spot. 

With regard to the name of the range of hills at the end of 
which Ore home nus lies, the whole chain from Orchorm-nus westward 
to I he defile of Parapctanm* where the Ophisus makes its way from 
Phocis into Ilocaiku seems to have been called Aconrium (Strabo, it. p. 
4 16) ; but the eastern extremity of it, on which Orchomcnus stood, was 
known as Hyph-inEcum Strabo, is. p. 4 ^ 4 ). One part of the chain, 
probably die western^ was distinguished from Aconlium and called 
Hedyliuin or Hadyhum (Plumrch, Sulk, id -ry.)+ though the name 
Hedy!ium was sometimes applied to the whole range from Orchomenus 
Eq Pampotamli (Stnibo, is. p-424). Cp. Leake, Nvrifor *r Gritty 2. p. 
99 sp. There is indeed a well-marked natural division between the two 
parts of the range. The eastern is die higher, more striking, and more 
desolate of the two. 

33 . 3. sanctuary - of tho Graces. This sanctuary, as we 

have seen (p. 186]!, probably occupied the site of the monastery of the 
ETmuttris Its Thtttfth i«rf at Skrifi&u (Orchomcnos). Cp. note on ix* 

38 . 1. They worship the natural stones most. That in* the most 
revered images of the Graces were unhewn stones. Cp, vil *2, 4 note. 

3 S h r. a fountain at OrchomomiB etc. This fa probably the 
Aeididian fountain in which the Graces were said to bathe (Serving on 
Virgil, Jltn* L 720 ; cp. Suidat, S.V. ’Aril&iA&i; Ftvmo/og .1 /^™m, 
m* WUg, p. 48). It may very well be the spring which rises at 
the northern foot of the hill of Grchumenus, at a point where the rocky 
slope is still low and gradual- There are (races of a flight of steps in 
the rock leading down to it. The water now issues from three spouts in 
a modem wall which bean the inscription :— 

AKYAAAIA (sit) 

KPHNH 

1S93 

The water of the spring forms a smalt pool, and irmincd lately joins 
the little reedy marsh made at the northern foot of the hill by the Melas 
which here flows along eastward from sources forther to the west. The 
course of the stream is fringed with willows, Cp. H. N. Ulrichs, 
ktistn umi Fersckungnt, *. p, 1S3: Schhemann, m/mrml of Nelitnu 
S£tfdiu t 2 (i 881), p, 156 ; Baedeker, a p. 200 ; GiMk-JumiH* 2. p 24. In 
the court of the monastery of the Koimesit tf\ TAtoiok^ti at Orchcirtienus 
there is an ancient well which has sometimes been taken for the 
Addalian fountain (Clarke, Tnm*b t 4. p. 153 ; Mahafly, XamMtr and 
Sfa&ts/ p. 223; Gvidt-Jwnnii 3 . p. 33)- But the spring answer 
belltr to PausanLWs description than the well 

3 B, 2. The treasury of Miuyaa. This was a building of the same 
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pbn and nearly the some dimensions as the so-called Treasury of 
Atrcus at Mycenae (see V oL 3. p. 1 34 m .) It was doubtless not a 
treasury (.1 treasury would never have been built outside the walk nf the 
City), but the tomb of one or more of the old tings of Orehomenus, The 
nuns of it may be seen a little to the west of the monastery, imbedded 
in the short but steep declivity which forms the last step down to the 
pt.nn of the long gcmly-sloping site of Orehomenus. Like the similar 
structures of which $0 many have been found in Greece, the so-called 
t treasury of Minyas comprised a spacious domed chamber of circular 
sh.tpg (ttie beehive tomb) approached by a broad straight passage 
(dramas) leading horiionlally through the bill-side; and. like the 
neasury of Atreus at Mycenae, it had in addition a square inner chamber 
opening aiT the larger domed chamber, The entrance to the tomb was 
known to and described hy travellers from die beginning of the nineteenth 
century onwards, but it was not till iS8a that the interior, which had 
long been blocked with fallen stones and rubbish, was excavated by 
bchlicmann In t8B6 the same indefatigable explorer, accompanied bv 
Ilr. llorpfdd, returned u, the spot and made some fresh excavations. 
Before hie time, m fSGi, an enterprising mayor of the village Mr. 
Gadakcs, had pulled down the whole of the walk of the dramas in order 
to procure building materials for a new church, atihough, as Schumann 

enmu^t^h 7^* ^ Scssctl l * a churches, each of them large 

enough to hold the whole population nnt only of Skrifrw but uf the 
neighbouring village or Pefranui^mla. 

. ° f the 'f*®* h, ‘ ld ,itwl lh <5 PMWB* (drama) loading to the 

omb a smglo stone had escaped the ravages of Mr. Gadakes. and from 

w-K M r flt lhc * 3S '■ fm ""'de. The gateway 

Ttitdinu to aT I f 15 Pn?SCrVeiL Tht walls side of it are 

wWctk r* s V t T ™ ur,cs - T1 " f "tuning of lhc gateway, 
which is >S ft. 4 ; la. high, narrow, somewhat from bottom t„ top. 6 a 

2?.£’1£ *%£"?** * !? t !t - s > * ‘he top it is S f, 

circ^ikr cha m J hC Cng o i C cctridw fla ™ [f,c *l*ww»y into the 
! I T bcf ,s 17 f * 8 A portion of the threshold remains, 
consisting Of two Superposed slabs, which are wdl polished and measure 

nr™?' f t by l f1 ’ 2 in - in br ™^ In ‘He upper stab there 

SSSSff^ KT ? an(1 which p™« ttai 

' L pocs ' I ht bEacIc of the lintel which fi-miisns. in its 

Fnro .h??" H ■ 'T'' P l? ° r lhe ,:urrulw J™«n« from the doorway 
' ? - lrn > “ f hu * c b|,Jck about ' 5 ft- long by 7 ft. 6 in. broad and 

3 It. 3 m. deep. 1 But M the outline D f the block is irregular at the 
"£? " ” P° H5lb!e to E"-* its dimensions exactly. On its 
nner Side the Stone 13 Curved horiionuUy So as to follow- the curve of 
the circular chamber, and vertically so a, to follow the curve of the 
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domt. The tomb, including the lintd, is built of ihs same dark grey 
marble as ihe temple of Aesculapius [see above,, p. 1S4 The colour 
inclines to a steely blue-black, but by exposure to the ahr tliii marble 
fakes a creamy yellow colour, which is al present the general colour of 
the walls of the tomb. Hence Cot Leake described the marble as while. 
It is only indeed whfRT the atones are broken that the cLirk gj*y 
colour appears. The roof of the inner chamber, however, was con¬ 
structed of a totally different sort 0/ stone {see below). 

The diameter of I he circular chamber is 46 ft 10 sm from south¬ 
west to north-east ;md from west to tas^ hot 46 fL t| m. from 
north to south. The chamber h therefore smaller by 3 feet and some 
inches than the corresponding chamber in the Treasury of Atrcus ai 
Mycenae, which is 50 feet in diameter. The upper part of the dome of 
the circular chamber is gone* but the walls are still standing to a height, 
in general, of eight courses 3 at the doorway there are twelve courses 
standing. The masonty is quite regular ; the blocks are quadrangular 
and laid ia horizontal courses ; they are smoothed on their outer surfaces 
and accurately Sited together. In appearance this most ancient wall is 
as fresh us if it had been built yesterday. The blocks of the two lowest 
courses are in general larger than the blocks of the upper courses; 
some of them arc over 5 feet in length. From the fifth course upward 
almost every stone has a hole in it with the remains of a bronze nail. 
These nails- appear to have been used jo fasten circular bronze plates, 
probably shaped like rosettes* to the wall ; for round the holes may be 
traced circular grooves cut in the stone, and some fragments of brame 
plates were found in the tomb by iichbcinann- The holes in each 
course of masonry are arraEagcd so that n perpendicular line drawn 
through each hole would pass at equal distances between she two hole-, 
in the course above. Among the marble slabs found by Schhemnnn in 
the tomb is one which from its peculiarly-curved shape and genera! 
appearance he judged to be the keystone mentioned by Pnusaniat It 
is pierced with a hole nearly 3 inches in diameter. 

Nearly in the middle of the circular chamber, but somewhat nearer 
the north side, is a marble pedestal about 19 feet long with two short 

returns at each end* in this shape y - y - It supported several 

marble statues, of which ?omc fragments have, been found. The style 
both of the sculptures and of the mouldings of the pedestal proves that 
this monument U not earlier than the Macedonian period In front of 
the base there seems to have been a table or sarcophagus, Srhlicmann 
conjectured that the monument was raised over the bones of Hesiod, 
which, as Pausnoias tell:, us immediately, were brought back from N;iu- 
pactus to Orchomenus, But Pausaniii 4 : speaks as if the grave of Hesiod 
were quite distinct from this beehive tomb, which hr calls the Treasury 
of Minyas: and we arc expressly told that Ehc post's remains were 
deposited in the middle of the market-place {Fiucht*, WU Nested*, 4, 
in EwgrapM Gtwti, rd. Wester man n, p. 49h a spot which the Greeks 
often assigned as a last resting-place to the ashes of their most illustrious 
dead (see vol. 2. p- 533). 
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In the eastern side of the circular chamber a dwnriy 6 fl. 10 in. 1 
high leads into rhe smaller quadrangular chamber Like the great 
doorway of the circular cluunber, this smaller doorway narrows some. 
wFiat from bottom to top. Below its width is j fc 1 t in. 3 above its 
width is 3 ft* 8 ia In the wall of the circular chamber immediately 
above and on cither side of this doorway is a triple row of holes* in 
molt of which are the remains of bronze nails. This proves that the 
entrance to the side-chnmber was even more elaborately adorned with 
brorue pktes ihim the rest of the great domed chamber. The corridor 
leading from the doorway into the side-chamber is 9 ft. 4 in. long and 

7 ft, 1 iit high. The threshold of the doorway is formed by a stone 

n ft- 3I 3 tk broad, on the upper surface of which are three quadrangular 
grooves on either side. The sides of the corridor Ate preserved to their 
full height j the number of courses in I he wall on each side is four. The 
side-chiunbcr into which the corridor leads is hewn out of the native 
cakmeous rock It seems to have been sunk from above like a shaft* 
not excavated from the domed chamber; for the hewn face of the rock 
n5CS . vertically several feet above the line of the roof of the chamber. 
Alt four sides of the chamber thus hew n out of the rock were lined with 
walls built of small rough stones bonded with day and averaging about 
4 ft- 6 in,, in thickness. Measured within the.be wails, the chamber was 
12 ^ 7 sJ°" Idn * eas1 t0 * eiE and 9 It Ji in. wide from north to 

south. The floor consists of the smoothed and levelled rock 3 it is on 
the same level as the floor of the domed chamber. At a height of 

8 feet above the floor the chamber was roofed with four slabs of pale 
greenish schist, which were laid across it in the direction from north 
10 south. The lower sides of these slabs, forming the ceiling of the 
chamber, were delicately caned in low relief with a beauiiful pa*tern 
composed of rosette^ spirals, and a son of palmate. An outer border 
of rosettes enclosed rows of spirals intertwined with palm tiles ; within 
these again there was a double border of spirals, which again enclosed 
row* of spiral* intertwined with palmettos, It has been suggested that 
this elaborate design was copied from a carpet pattern. The walls of 
the chamber appear to have been lined with marble slabs carved with 
the same pattern ; above and below ran a border of rosettes. and the 
intermediate space was filled with spirals and pal incite?. Sddiemann 
found some remains of Ibis marble lining of the walls still in position. 
Wul the magnmeent roof bad fallen in before he excavated the fink 
from tbemfoirnatmn given him by the villagers it would seem that the 
roof reinamcd m its place till 1870, when it gave way with a loud eraih, 
and jhe earth which tt bad supported having fallen in at the same lime 
a deep hole in tbe ground was formed. When I visited the tomb in 
1K95 the sidc^tiamber was choked with a mass of broken stones and 
some very large slab*. The walls winch once lined the aide* of Hie 
charo«x-r had either fallen in or we re buried under rubbish. Some of 
the slabs of the roof, exhibiting the pattern which has been described, 
lay in the beehive chamber. Altogether the place presented a neglected 

6 tt H 7 AcrGr .^ tQ the height of the door b 

v ft- 3? in. lujfh [/Mtnmtif Ntlitmtt SMttJ, 4 (1881]. p. 
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and forlorn appcjumticc. It was perfectly open ; no precautions were 
taken to protect the tomb from the depredations D f the villagers and of 
unscrupulous travellers. 

The dose resemblance of the great beehive tomb at Orchomeniis 
to the beehive tombs at Mycenae, and especially to the so-called Trea¬ 
sury of Atieus, points to the conclusion that the ancient peoples who 
inhabited these cities and built these tombs were akin to each other in 
the type of their civilisation at leasts if not in blood. This conclusion, 
drawn from the general plan and construction of the tombs, is con¬ 
firmed by the decorative pattern carved on the roof and walls of the 
inner chamber in the Ordiomeninn tomb, since that pattern, in its 
combination of rosettes and spirals, is thoroughly Mycenaean in character. 
Additional confirmation is derived from the resemblance of the archaic 
pottery found at Orehomcnns to that found at Mycenae as well as at 
other places where the Mycenaean type of civilisation prevailed. Of 
this. Orchomenian pottery Schliemanti says : a * It Is very remarkable that 
at Orchomenus painted pottery, with spirtds and other Myceman orna¬ 
mentation, also cows with two long horns and the Same variegated 
colours os at Mycenae, as well as goblets of the very same form and 
colour as at Mycenae, are generally only found down to a depth of 
about 6 feet below the surface of the ground, and that at a greater 
depth, monochrome, black, red, or yellowy hand-made or wheel-made 
pottery is found almost exclusively, analogous to some of that collected 
by me in the royal sepulchres at Mycenae. Very frequent here are the 
Large hand-made black goblets or bowls, with a hollow foot and hori¬ 
zontal flutings in the middle, which I also found at Mycenae; also 
fragments of vases having a perpendicular excrescence with a t wfutoi 
perforation for suspension on cither side ; also fragments of vases having 
on each side a horizontal excrescence with a hole. But most 

fragments belong to vases having on each side excrescences with a 
kQnsQrtftit tubular hole for suspension-” Fragments of glazed or lustrous 
pottery* resembling the glazed Mycenaean ware, were also found by 
^chlicmann in the tomb as well as in the lowest strata of the shafts and 
trenches which he dug somewhat higher up the hill to (he north-west, 
nut far from the Addalian spring, Kude designs of curious form arc 
painted cm seme of the glazed potsherds. 

As [e Hie her hi vc tomli of Orcboirirnp ■ ■ in mldijiijn In Elm- watlttm Ortho* 
121 i?n i:*. referred to wbovr, p, iSti) r'trhatuttuHsvx dtr HftJtn+r far 

Anthrvfalfigi* und Urgtn'kiihtt, for 18 # 6 , pp 37$*379 fgublithed with the fUflin 
ZtUjfteiftfM* ; C, Schwtftb&mfi Stklitm&nn * Auirraht*xtx* pp. 

Oh. Helper, BtHr.igt \ur Ktitnfmyi < hr fjirtki:vkrn h\«p4lgrnh4r. T pji, 
34- jij- \ Perrot et Chipi**, Ittitefrv dt f ert dan* ff.K pp. 439-447. I 
tilild the temh, 2nd and 3rd November T&jgr and have described it parity from 
person xl obseivatierL 

SB. 3. of Minyaa and K&SSOtL These are not to be looked 

for in the Treasury of Minyas (the great beehive tomb), though wmc 
writers have supposed that this is what Pau&ani&s meant (see nhovc T p. 
189), Moreover, as we have seen {&,% the bunts of Hesiod are said to 
hav* been Laid in the market-place of OrChemcnuv This siatefnenL, if w e 
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accept it, sterns final to the other identifications of ihe tomh of Hesiod 
which have been suggested; for whereas the market-place must have 
been within ihe watls of the city, the suggested sites ail lie outside of 
them. Thus H. X. Ill rich s found in the plain about five minutes to the- 
north of the monastery, on the right of the path, the remains of whai he 
conjectured to have been a A?nwr nr chapel dedicated to the worship of 
He^iotl as a hero. The building had apparently been 23 feel long by 
1 i feet broad, but only about a third of it was standing ; amongst the 
blocks Ulrichs saw a piece of a cornice of bluish marble decorated with 
a simple Greek pattern. See H- N, Ulrichs, AWim and Fvnckttngtn^ 
1. p. Two conical hillocks have also been pointed So as possibly 

marking the graves of Hesiod and Minjm. The natives rail them 
Mwr&it/a. At present they arc planted with vines and exactly resemble 
the soiled heroic tombs of the Troad. One of them is near SAnjbu / 
the other is farther to the west, near the village of MJtamniM See 
Sthliemiim, in /aiimaf 0/ /Mitriit Sfxdici, a (i8Si]» pp, ijo p 156 ; 
Pod well, Tour $ t. p. 232 1 Clarke, T*uvth y 4. p. 150 j^? L 

38 , 3, thoy rocorsred the bones of Hesiod etc. Cp. Aristotle 
Ftjtgmtnfa, e d. V, Rose (Leipzig, No. 5*5, p, 346 ; 

£ix?£T,ipfii Gnuri\ ed. Wcatenrumn, pp_ 42, 49. 

38 ™ 3. a crow would ihow them the apofc etc, Cp. Lucian* £k 

te&rtt Pr rigid m\ 41. 

38 . 4. A&cra with the many corn-fields. The bottom of the 
pleasant valley of Ascia or Valley of the Muses is still mainly corm 
land, though sheep may also be .seen browsing in iL 

38 - 3. a bronze likeness of the spectre etc. On a cdu uf Orchcn 
menus the chained image of the spectre (an ordinary human being in 
appearance) is represented on one side; on the other side of the coin 
i* Artemis kneeling armed with a bow, See Darembery ct Saglio, 
Dtit dcs An£iquiff.{^ 1 Actieon,' vol i + p, 53, 

38 , K a templa of Hercules-the springs of the rfrer Melas. 

1 he nver Melas, now known by the equivalent name of MwmfrfiaHrtt 
'" black river is formed by the union of several streams which take 
their rise in copious springs not far from Orchomemm. These spring* 
[ &sue at various points of that branch cjf the Coptic plain w-hich lies 
immediately t& the north of the hill of Ordiomenus and which, when the 
Cnpaic Lake existed, w;lv known as the Bay of TExmatf. At the present 
tune, though the take has been drained, this part of the plain remains 
sliII to a great extent a marsh overgrown with thickets of reeds and d«s 
not dry up even in summer; for the springs which feed the marsh are 
not f?nly abundant but perennial. One of these spring 1 is the Acidali+m 
fountain,. already described (p. 1S7} s which rises, at the northern fool of 
the lull of Orchniucnus, not far from the monastery. Another important 
spring, now called /MrAu, risc* farther north, in the direction of the 
village nf Tsamafi; and a third, known as Pttygym or Pohr.i, comes 
to the surface under a rock at the north-west comer of the bay, near the 
iite of the ancient Asplcdon. The strong stream formed by this lost 
SpTing is colled, tike the spring itself, Ftiygjra up to the point where it 
jfims the other stream coming from the Acidnlkn and Pttakm springs. 
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The river formed by the tinioii of these streams has derived its name 
both in ancient .and modem times from the dark colour of its deep dear 
water, in contrast t.o the light-coloured and muddy water of the neigh¬ 
bouring Cephisos. This dark colour is said 10 be due to the absence 
of all solid particles which could reflect the Light The river flowij in a 
deep bed fringed with tall reeds. Some of the ground about its sources 
is a reedy swamp. The ancients, as we hove seen (p, i n), confused 
the tower part of the course of the Melas with the Ccphisus, though in 
reality the Cephisus used to lose itself in the swamp, whereas the MeLas 
has from time immemorial flowed in a sharply-marked bed of its own 
from Lhc western to the eastern end of the Copaic basin, disappeming 
finally into the great chasm or hitatimthtii, at the northeastern comer of 
the plain, Tills mistake ivas made even by Plutarch, the best informed 
of the ancient writers who have touched on the Melos. It was to be 
expected that he should know it well, since he lived at Chaerortea, only 
a few miles from the river. He says : "Of all the Boeotian plains the 
largest and fairest is that of Orchomenns. It stretches away, flat and 
treeless, to the marshes in which the river Melas ti swallowed up. That 
river rises, under the city ef Orthomcnus and is Lhc only Greet river 
which is navigable at its sources. It swells at the summer Solstice, like 
the Nile, and Ixvurs plants like those of ihc Nile, only they are stunted 
and have no fruit. The river, however, does not flow far, Most of it 
immediately vanishes in stagnant and swampy meres j hut a small part 
of its water joins the Cephisus, and at the meeting of the riven the reeds 
which are used for fluies grow most plentifully in the mere n (Plutarch, 
Suffn t aq). Compare ra£, Pej&pidai, 16; Strabo, tic pp. 407, 415 \ 
Theophrastus, Dt causis phmL v. |+ 2 V According to Theophrastus 
(///>/, fl/an A liv* II. h jy r ) the reeds used for making flutes grew most' 
plentifully between the Meins and the Cephisus river.-;, the best of all 
being those which grew in certain deep pools called Pots ( CAwfrpf) to 
this part of the marsh ; whereas 3t the actual junction of the rivers, 
though the marsh was deep and the bottom rich and slimy, the reeds 
were scarce and of indifferent quality* 

See Lcdtr, Air/}/™ Gnz. Y fc 2 . pp. 154-157 : Uodwcll, T#xr\ i. p r 234 j 
Forchhirnmef, IJtMmf&x* 1 % 174 iy. ; II. X, I,'Erichs r vir.f 

j, pp. 183, 191 jy. t A. J J ]uIfp|>«m. in d, oV-wtf-/ £*<£ivn& «i iV/i'*, 

J.) (l« 94 ), pp. 

In t8^3 Mr. dc Kidder found what he believed to be the temple of 
Hercules which Pausanias tells us was situated at the source of the 
Meins. The spot is at the northern f™i of the hill of Orchomenus 
about three-quarters of a mile west of She AdcLilian spring, between the 
hill on the south and a marsh On tlie north. The marsh is formed by a 
spring which is the most westerly of the sources of the Melos. It* 
Water is enclosed by a wall which only allows it to escape in a north 
easterly direction. On the hillside above the m;sr-h arc to be seen a 
number of steps, platforms,, and pedestals, atl hewn out of the rock al 
different levels. In clearing away the soil to the level of the rock Mr. 
de Ridder discovered a few Myctmaeau potsherds, indoding a piece of 
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n stirrup-vosc of advanced style (see vol, 3, p, 3 [2 jg.% also potsherds of 
ibe styles known as proto- Boeotian* proto-Corinthian, and Corinthian, j 
bmnrc plates decorated with reliefs like those which he found al the 
temple of Aesculapius in Orchorisenus (above, p. r S 5 ) f and a few arehak ,j 
ierra-cottaSx No potsherds of the classical period were fuuod i except 
Iwq fragments of thick figured vases. These remains undoubtedly prove 
that an ancient sanctuary earned here, but there is nothing to show that 
it was a sanctuary of Hercules, Certainly the temple of Hercules men¬ 
tioned by Pausamas 3 ms not been found ; for the term mms (• temple ■) 
employed by Fnus.-unas could not possibly apply, as Mr. de Kidder sup¬ 
poses, to a collection of bases and votive offerings. Sec A. dc Kidder, 
‘Fondles tfOrehomioe,' BviUtin dt Ccmip. keffSugue J 19 (1895), * 
PP’ IS^iSSp Schliemaiui conjectured that the temple of 

Hercules may have stood some ;oo or 300 yards to the west of ihe 
Acidalbm spring near a vertical cavern about 60 feet deep, from the foot 
of which hubbies forth one of the sources of the Md&k The rocka 
about the upper end of the cavern are artificially cut, apparently for I he 
foundations uf a building. But as the place is immediately below the 
wdls of Orchomenus it doe? not answer to Pausanias's description of 
the situation of the temple. See Schumann, in Jtmmrief Htliatk 
Studies, 3 { > 181 ), p, J 33 sg, \ cp, A. de Kidder, vfi. Hi. pji, 1 50, 1 54. 

31 . 7, the river Cephisua w&b diverted by Hercules Into the plain 
etc, Polyaenus relates that Hercules in his war with the Minyans of 
Orchomenus (see 1 W ijl i 7+ i; >*. 14, S; i** 37, 2 sg r ) blocked up 
wmh huge stones the chasm through which the river 0uwed mio tteiex 
This he did in order to flood the plain and so render useless the cavalry 
of the Mmyan-H in which their strength lay. But after hh vnrfmyhe 
cleared away the obstacle* and the river returned to it* old bed Set 
Polyacnus, L ^ 5 ; cp. Djf K fore Sp iv, ifi. 7 . The fogeod seems to 
show that at an early period the chasms on ihe north-east side of the 
Copaic basin sufficed to receive and discharge all the water of the Like i 
but that afterwards they were blocked more or less completely and 
consequently the adjoin my plain became a marsh. This blocking of 
the chasms may have been brought about by natural causes such as 
earthquakes nr landslips 5 for which the agency of Hercules may be only 
a mythical expression, Strabo tells os (ijl p. qofi) that the chasms 
were sometimes blocked and sometimes opened by earth- 
quakes, and that according as they were shut or open the neighbouring 
ground was a lake or a plam Cp M, L. Kmubanis, in Buihti* dt 
Ltinresfi, I* < 1 892}, P- 136 jf. But k is also possible that 

the obstruction of the chasms was the work of enemies, who took this 
very effectual means of damaging their rivals. The tradition which 
attributed the blocking of ch m emissory fo the Theban Hercules points 
m foct* -u E. Curtins held {C&ammem AMawttungrm, 1. p s 2 So), to 
the view that die obstruction Q { the chasm and the consequent flooding 
of the plain were the work of the Thebans in a war with their hated 
rivals, the Mmyans. Now it [* worth observ ing that one of the principal 
MdwetAnu or chasms by which the water of the take escaped, the 
Zdfnuvthra of Spirit or Faria, a little to the west of the pass which 
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leads from the Coptic plain to Liintnim on tbe Etiripus, is blocked with 
great masses of fallen rocks, and that one of the most important of the 
ancient ennuis made by the Mmyons h conducted directly to the mouth 
of this particular fcafattftlru, See A, Ptiilsppsori* in ZnisiArifl dir 
Cistlhchaft fur Erdkundi ?u Berlin, 2$ (rS94>, pp, 48* 57 Cp, F. 
Noack, in MittkiHungm d anJL Inst In A then, 19 (1894), p. 413 jy^, 
Two of the three chasms {k&taveikr&i) of Iiymn r dose to the |»int 
where the path to Latynina quits the Copaic plain, are also blocked 
artificially wath stones, as 1 observed an my visit to them. Hut whether 
this obstruction is ancient or modem I could not say T 

38 , 7, Homer- myn. See i/cod, v, 709. 

3 $. I, Tim la proved by Homer etc. See Mid, sic 381. 

38 . 9. Aepledoo, According lo Strabo (ix. |x 415) Aspkdon was 
- Q furlongs from Orthomenu*, from which it was separated by the liver 
Afelas. Ue tells ns that the place was sometimes called Spledon, and 
that the name of the town and district was afterwards changed to 
Eudieltis, perhaps from its western exposure (Bv£nVA<rt — Ik toE 
ikiArrou icAepEiTiK}, Leake thought that Aspledcm may have been at 
Txumatiy a hamlet on [he edge of what used to he the Copaic mere, ta 
the north-west of Orchomcnns, But 7 stimuli has an eastern exposure, 
and water is plentiful there, whereas Pausanias tells us that Asplcdnn was 
abandoned by its inhabitants on account of the want of water. Torch- 
hammer and Lolling (Baedeker) were perhaps right in identifying with 
Aspledun the ruins now known as Ai'ri&kastrv or b CnslEe of the Hebrews,' 
which are £0 be seen on an isolated hill of whitish earth that rises con- 
apkuousty among tLarker heighth on the northern edge of the great plain 
some - or 3 miles to [he west of Tegyru {Xyn>p?r£i>+ &ee below). The 
ruins of [he circuit-wall, about 600 paces in extent, may still be traccdi 
and the foundation* of houses appear above the soil. The spot has a 
southern aspect, is sheltered front the north by the lofty Mount Cfd&mo t 
and receive* the evening sunshine lung after the shadowy have fallen on 
the places on the opposite or tmiLhem side of the plain, Dndwetl con¬ 
jectured I hat Aspledon mig ht be at XmjprgP or Pjn[o T a vi llage on an 
i sdatCfl round hill surmount td by a very tall square lower 1 if ihc M iddIt 
Ages, 3 "iil« east-north-east of Orcho menus, from which ii used to be 
divided by the Copaic Lake and is still divided by the deep waters of 
the Mdns, However, Xtt$yrg& answers better to Plutarch'* descrip¬ 
tion of Tegym, which was ne.'tr Grchotnenus^ bat divided from it by 
die marsh caused by the Meins river, *0 that the one place could l>e 
reached from the other only by making a long circuit at (he foot of 
the hilbu At Tcgyrti, a little above the marches, there was a ec triple 
of the Tegyraean Apollo with an Oracle, which had been m high 
repute down to the Persian war but had COme 10 an end not long before 
Plutardrs time, Apollo was said to have been bom them; the neigh¬ 
bouring hill was called Delos ; and behind the temple rose (wo cop in us 
springs of sweet and cold water. One of the springs was called I'hnemx 
( f palm-tree J ) and the other Elata (* olive-tree ')> and Laloiui wax said 10 
have given birth to Apollo between them. See PluLarch h Pi/^Jh'dnj r t6 ; 
fd, Ikr di/ttt. OraCr 5 and 3 ; Stephana* Bymniius, j.z\ 1 Vyv/KL Into 
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the tower at Xerofyrga arc bmft some large polygonal blocks- Remains 
of the ancient walls from w'hich these blocks were probably taken may 
be seen between the tower and ihe marsh ; one of the pieces of wall ii 
3o feet long by 7 or 3 feet thick- 

See DodweEI. 7 >wr f 1, p, 335 ; Luke, fiforf&trm Gr/tst, 3_ pp, 159 
FareHhamnvcr, //t/itnih r* p r i'jj ; H. N, Ulricha, #mt* tW 1. 

p. Barsinn K ftwr. i. p. all ; SehlicmP.net, in Journal rfHt/Uni. -Wfkr, 

2 (ISSi>p p, i 6 r; HwkWp. 197- 

30 , 9. the veraes of Gher&mS- This poet seems to have been 
a contemporary and acquaintance of Pcriandcr, tyrant nf Corinth- 
Plutarch introduces him into his Bmfttrf of the Srutn Sagti (chapters 
1 3f *4? - 1 ) Cp- Epicmtm Graecomm fnlgmtnta^ cd. Kink cl* 

V* 207 Jf- 

f- Lebadea The modem town of Lcbadea retains the 

ancient name -slightly altered. It stands Very' picturesquely at the month 
of a wild gorge in the mountains* feeing northward across the plain. The 
white houses with their red roofs and wooden balconies climb the hill-sides 
on both hanks of the Hereyru, a clear and copious stream, which issues 
from the gorge and rushes noisily through the streets in a rocky bed, 
turning some mills and spanned by several bridges. At the back of the 
town a steep rocky hill t crow ned with the ruins of a great mediaeval 
castle* descends in sheer and lofty precipices into the gorge on the left 
hank of the stream. The houses extend dawn into the plain, scattered 
among gardens and clumps of 1 reel which pvt the town 1 as seen from 
below, an agreeable aspect. The mountains at the foot nf which 
Lebadca lies are the northern spars of Mount Helicon; the high comail 
summit m the east is the ancient Mount Laphystius, now the mountahl 
of Gmiim The plain that Ei t 5 spread out below the (own on the 
north itielLs eastward into the great Copaic plain; on the north ii is 
diVLdeij by a chain of low hills from the pamhd plain of Chaeroaea. 

1 ho greater part nf the water of the [lercyna rises in the profound 
gorge immediately behind ihc town. Here! at the font of she great 
precipice which is surmounted by the ruins of the castle, a cold spring 
called A>w (‘ cold ) issues from the rocks and ii conducted into a 
small well-house,. Soma niches for holding votive offerings are cut 
in the face of the clilT above it- The largest of these cuttings is a 
chamber about 12 feel square and 9 f«t high, hewn out of the rock 
about f* feet abnve she ground- The roof is slightly vaulted ■ just under 
It the remains of painted ornaments: were still visible at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century'. Kight and left, in she sides of the chamber, 
are benches cut in the rock- In this cool retreat the Turkish govemor 
of Lcbadea used to smoke his pipe in the heal of the day. ISeJow the 
chamber, a little to the left of ii T a narrow opening leads 20 or 30 feet 
into the rock,, ending in a hole at the bottom of which water lies. On 
the opposite side of the ravine* a few paces ofi^ near some plane-trees* 
aevrral springs of dear but lukewarm water rash turhukutly from the 
ground* and* united with the water of the A'tye, form the Hcrcyna, 
They turn a cotton-mi El dose to the spot where they rise. That some 
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of these springs are the waters of Memory and Forgetfulness of which 
all who would consult Traphonius had to drink before descending into 
lhe oracular pit 7 is highly probable ; but we have no means of 
identifying these mystic waters* An iteration in the flow of one of the 
spring* (the AVye?) is known to have occurred within the nineteenth 
century I and many such changes may have taken place since antiquity. 
The general features of the spot, however, have probably changed but 
lilile, and they are well fitted to impress the imagination, The many 
springs gurgling strongly from the ground, ihe verdant plane-trees, the 
cave rued rocks* the great precipices soaring on three sides of us and 
overhung Oil the irest by the mins nf the mediaeval Castle* make up a 
scene which once seen is not easily forgotten. But the ravine of which 
this is after all only die mouth does not end here. Its deep* narrow, 
stony bed, sometimes dry* sometimes traversed by a raging torrent* 
winds far into the heart nf the mountain*, shut in on either hand like a 
caEon by tremendous crags. If you follow it upwards for some miles, 
the country begins to open up and you find yourself in bleak and desolate 
high lands. A profound silence reigns, broken only by the cry of a 
water-ouzel beside the torrent or the screaming of hawks tar up the cliffs. 

In Turkish times Z/tWiA t was the capital of the province and a 
place of considerable importance. It is stilt a lively, cheerful town 
with a busy baraar and a population nf $000. The extensive wool trade 
of the Copaic basin and the valley of the Ccpbisus has its centre here. 
As might liavc been expected, the materials of the ancient dty have 
long ago been employed to build or repair the modem town. Sonic 
Luge squared blacks, taken from an ancient edifice, are built into the 
walls of the castle, which in its mm suffered severely from the great 
earthqu-ake of April I £94, The old city probably stow! on the eastern 
bank of the Hercyna: for Kinsanias tells us that the river separated 
the city from the grove of Trophonius {£, s)* and there is reason to 
believe that the grove was on the western side of die river (see note on 
§ 4 “a temple of King Zctu 1 ). It would seem not to have occupied 
the site of the modem town, but to have stood about sen minutes farther 
to the north, on an isolated hill called Trypmoli(kuri^ which rises from 
the plain and round which, the Hercyna flows in two branches. On this 
hill there are foundations and other traces of an ancient city. The 
French surveyors and L. Ross placed ancient Lebadea here* and this 
si [nation certainly answers better to PAiisanias’s description of the city 
ns built on low ground. 

Amongst the deities who are known from inscriptions to have been 
worshipped at Lebadea are Dionysus* Hermes, Artemis, Pan* and the 
Nymphs (C /. G. G. S* 1 Nos. 30^:1-309 y t 309ft, 3 s m), One inscription 
records a dedication to the Gentle Artcmises (in the plural) (Cf G . G+ S. 

1, No. 31m)- Out the great deity of the place was Trophomua or Kens 
Ttophonius, as he w-as also called {€- Z G* G* S , 1, No*. 30? 7 + 3090, 
3098}. 

See VVhcler* - /fltfrTrrj' < p. 326 /tfy,: Clarke, 4- p. i tm-; Walpk s 

Ait main rti'aiffTfr fo T*rfry* { London* iKiS), p. 340.!/.; Ikulwelt, /W* I. p. 1 f 1 
iff. E bike. Cjl-liv. i. p, iiS jyy. ; Murr,/^™^ I. p. 229 jy/. ; 
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Wekket, rng*&ti, A t 2, p. 42 ; H_ N- Uldclis, AW.r-« w#*/ t, 

J-I. 164 : Irpt-ilkr, Arw, I. JK 130 Jg. ; I* Rosa, ^*^^¥1^(1, 3, p. 33 5//. ; 

8lrpba.ni, ZYir*, p 66 /jW.; Vlichtf + ArinmrtiN^u, p £8$ /<//. ; Bunion, 6wr. 
1. p. 206 ■*;//. Mahaffy h N&vzhUr t$*ui Jiimliti* p. 2 1 ^ jyy. ; H. LkJJe* ym> 
Auh/u cn <#>Av, pp, I43-165,; 5 chUemann P in jmttnat $f HtUtnu Stwfhi* 2 
{iSSi^ p, taS */, ; in r ., p. 9 j.vy. ; Baedeker/ p, 167 ry_: C?i#x^r- 

Jfiamnt, 2, p. 16 ; P, Bromic, tfs.'j -J/AiUI iATAf |Jl 36 *7+ L rititcd 

Letwdea eo May i% 5 . 

39 + l. This d.tf * - was n&Blud Midt-a. ITius Fausanias 

identifies Lebadea with the Homeric Midea {//iad* m 507)! which, 
according toothers, was engulfed by the Copak Lake (Siniboy ix. p. 4 t I). 
Perhaps the identification rested on no belter basis than the patriotic 
pride of the burghers of Lebadca* who could not bear to think that 
thesr native town was not mentioned by Homer. Cp. H, N. Hindis, 
Rtttrrt amt Forstftungtm, 1. p. 1 71 &$ r ; Bursian, Geegr. f. p. .209, 

3 - 9 r 1, Lflfeadlid. There was a tradition that Lctaadus (or Lebeadus, 
aa Itordi tails him) was one of the two sons of Lycaon who did not 
share in their fathers impious deed (see viiL 2. 3), but tied to Ikreoiia 
hence the people of Letcidta enjoyed the rights of Arcadian dtjienship. 
See Platarch, Quntsi. finite* 39. 

39 . Hercyna — had a gooae in her anas. An ancient vase- 
painting represents Hercyna or Proserpine playing with a goose in 
presence of Zeus (£tcphant p in Comfit* RtnJu (SL Petersburg) for iSG^ 
P j 94 )n Cp, note on )!, 32, 16. \Vticker saw many geese in Lebadea ; he 
observed thetn at one other place in Boeotia* but nowhere else in Greece 
iyp. 43 ). 

S 9 h 3- 4 temple of Horcyna on the bank of the riTer. Accord¬ 
ing to a tradition mrationed by Tretzcs ScAo/. on LyrnfiAmn* : 53), 
Hercyna w-ns a daughter of Trophonttis who founded a temple ot 
Demetcr at Lebaden and called the goddess Hercyna after hcrsdl 
Livy tcEls us ( xJv. 27) that when Aemllius I'uulu* visited Lebadca “he 
sacrificed to Zeus and Hereyna, whose temple is there. 1 ' There was a 
festival of De meter called Hcrcynia (Hesychius, jak 'Bp* aVio). Tlie 
maidenwho carried the sacred baskets in the procession of King 
Zeus at Lcbadert had previously to bathe in tiie spring Heruyiui, which 
was no doubt one of the sources of the Hqrejua river, in the deep gorge 
at the back of jhc town (sec note on $ i ) (Plutarch, Amnten Xnrrat. 3), 

39 . 3, serpents are as sacred to Trophonius as to Aescnlapium. 
See note on ^ n, 1 barley-cakes, ? 

39 . 3. Arcesilaqa He w r us said to be one of the Captains who led 
the Boeotians to Troy iHoniCr, Hiad^ ii. 495). 

39 . 4 a temple and image of Tropbonina. On the left bank of 
the } Icrcyna at /jV 4 '.a near a high Turkish bridge over the river, there 
ia a church of the Virgin (Panagia). Partly built into tlie wuhs uf the 
church* p-'Litly lying around, Olrichs found granite columns, squared 
blocks, and architectural fragments. Here too were found two inscrip* 
tl0ns r one a votive inscription in honour of Trophomus, ihe other a list 
of moneys contributed by various pciple to the treasury of Tropboniu?. 
Hence Ulrichs inferred that this was the s ;te uf the temple of Trophoittus 
(Rtuen v*uf Ftmchtifige^ t, p. 1673c For the mscripitons, sec C /. O. 
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a £ r. Nos, 3055* jcEy ; C A ff. Nos i 571, 1 5I8, Mr. J* Schmidt, 
however, suggests lhal the site of the temple of Trophoniiis is rather 10 
be looked for at the chape] of SL Anna and Sl Cotisymllnct on the 
eastern sl ape of the castle JiiU k not far below the walls of the fortress. 
Into the wall of this chapel, over one of the windows, is bulk one of the 
inscriptions containing a dedication 10 King Zeus and Fmphomiis {see 
below, note on K n temple of King Zeus 1 ). The chapel stands cm an 
artificial terrace, large enough to support a considerable temple. The 
terrace is coveted with masses of stones* among which are fragments of 
marble columns* Ionic capitals, etc, See J\fitthni. dts awik. Inst. t*t 
AfJtt w, S (lESoJ. pp. 138-1 4 *- 

39_ 4 . an image of Rainy Zgue. Lebadea, lying at the foot of the 
massive Helicon, is a rainy place [Wdeker, Tag*&w& ^ P- 5 °)* 
was detained here for four days and live nights, during w hich the tain 
poured incessantly " with the exception of about an hour on ihc afternoon 
of 1 he third day. when the steady min gave place to a sort of dried* or 
Scotch mist" [Mure + /wv™r*/ p t. p. 237). When Fiedler was at Lebadea, 
the rain fell in sheets for three days (Fiedler, foist, 1. p. i$o) r 

39 . 4 - h tempts of King Equb. The remains of this temple were 
lo be seen, down to nearly the middle of the present century* on Mt. $P 
Elioif about half an hour to the west of Uvadia. The mountain is 
conoecied, on its eastern side, by a ridge with the castle-hill of IdtwdL rj, 
L* Ross found the remains of the floor and of the atfa v-atl* constructed 
of massive blocks. The ruins, like those of so many other temples 
in Grcecti have since been mostly used to build a church on (he same 
bite. See L. Ross, l¥mdmm^ 1. P- 3^ : K. N. Ulrichs. foist# und 
fofSc/rtfttX'.'tt, I. p. 168; Wclcker, TrtjffbuxJi, 2. p. 5 ° i ^ btephanij 
AWlr t p.bB; Rfoinischts Museum, N. F. 42 {lSB?),. p. &4 1 Baedeker,* 
p. 16B; Gwiit-Joannt^ 2. p, 1 7 A long inscription relating to the 
contract fur the construction of the temple of King Zeus was discovered 
.it Lcbadea and published fur the tirsi time in 1S76. See C A G. G r ^ 
i, No. 3071; Ulltenberger, Instr. Grate. No. 353 ? t-lmtsy* 

itudts tpigrapkiqut* sur ?<u\'kitetMrt grttqut* p. i ?3 m- TJ 1 * 
Boeotians commemorated their victory over the Spartans at Leuctra by 
periodically celebrating games in honour of King Zeus at Lebadea 
(Diodorus* 63). These games, called the Itarilcia or Royal 
are mentioned in an inscription foiitui at Lebudca (C. /. 0. G- E. 1 N‘ n - 
3091 ; Leake, Xtwifcrn f/W 7 , 2, p. IJOI Ktil, ,S>%=r {mcripf. fowl 
p L 7 E, Ne 5, xi ; Cauer, DfAvftts fuser. Grrurt? No, 323 ; Loll ill, G- D* 
/ a. No, 42 si, and in other Boeotian inscriptions (Kaibcl , Epigram* 
Mil* Cmetvt No. 492 ; C A < 7 . G* S. 1. Nos* 552, iyi U* 4 &?, ■ * 5 J*t 
4-47;. From anuiher inscription contain i ng a dedi cation lo Queen Hera 
{L*. Gs G. 5 . 1. No. 3097 ; sec below) we may gather that the games 
w ere held every fourth year (see Leake, A orlArm 2. p- 129 ry,)- 

Aneiher inscription found at Lcbadea records a dedication tu King Zeus 
and the city of Lebadca (C. / G- G. >■ 1 No. 3097 ; Ked. 
laser. Itwvt, p. t o6* No. sxv. c). Several inscrlpi yir. have been fotmd 
at Lcbadea conlainmg dedications of slaves to King Zeus and Trophonius 
{€./. Or G r S. I, Nos 3 oEc, 30S1* 3083 r BuiUtim dt Carrtsp. htiUmiqut, 
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4 (i8?e»)i■ P- ; Ciuer, Delectus Starr. Grace. 1 Nos. 3?;, 338, 329 ; 

Collit^ G. D. /. r. Nos. 425, 439, 430), In thwe inscriptions Zeus is 
distinguished from Trophonitib, but in others the two divinities ore coo- 
founded. Thus we hear of a dedication to Zeus Trophonius {€. /, G. G S. 
1. No. 3090; Outer, Driectm Snit'r. Grate.* No. 337; Collin, G. D l | 
So. 433), the priest of Zws Trcphonius (C. /, G. G. S. 1. No. 3077), 
and an oracle of Zeus Trophonius (C. /. G. G. & 1. No. 309 S ■ L. 
Sieph.uu. Re£u, p, jt j Kci], Sjrliope Shut. Beeot. p. 79, No, *vi) 
Stinbo also speaks (is, p 414) of the oracle of Zeus Trophonius at 
Lebadea; and the temple of Jupiter (Zeus) Trophonius at Ufeufea is 
mentioned by Livy (slv. s 7 ). Hence it would seem that Trophonius, 
the old local god of Lebadea, was to some extent identified with Zeus 1 
but this ident,ficat,on was probably late. Games called Tmphonia were 
held at Lebadea in honour of Trophonius (Scbol. on Pindar, Otymp. nL 
T54 , o tut, 1. 37), They are mettioned in two inscriptions found at 
l ' G ; ** >• No,. 47, 49; C, /, 6'. No. 106S). I, has 
b|?Cfl supposed lhat thest 1 rophomu were ihc me a* C-In-C! Royal Cannes 
mentioned abmx; but xhh ^ems doubtful q^a Hera, as well as 

ai ■« we l^rn from an insoiptbn 

found at Lebadea which coutamis a dedication to Queen Hem and 
the Ctyof Lebaden (C. /. 6. 6. .V. .. No. 3097, Wheler,/™*;,, p, 
3*-? 1 Leake, A ortkem Greece, 2, p. 130- If. N. Ulrichs, Rastn Hnd 
FerstAmgen, 1, p. 176 ; C. S. G. No, 1603), 

** s '^ atCh the , orade - procedure is as follow* Dknearchus 

T™f a r 0 ?' tB . at . MS ‘ t T° btwks ’ 0rt ll,e *“»"“? of consul(inu the 

Ptu-uch ^L Wp ?' U3 ] ( l ? 5 ’ P 594 rf, hv, p 64 ! ef). 

™ tarch * lso wrote a irnok on the same- iubjwL purlmos as ^ rM , lr , 

S^d 0 bJ C A T k ° f D ; f ^ lrthUa ' Whisb ’ io J L,rJ ^ *™t, n specimen ^ 

Atheiiaeus „,,,. p . 594 B f), would seem to have beer, of -1 

0 / 2 t ‘,T SW K a On-*eme*K t * p. M7 . 

0/ Hie extant accoum, of the way of consulting the oracle, the one htr, 

h,i Cl '™ ^f^nce, « the fullest. It should 
be compared with the atcpurvis riven by Stmbo fiv Tl ,. m i 

j%° S *Z t &> 31 *</'% Philostratus JW ij LadaS 

f/b.x.. , 1 fart. ,„. Si cp. Mem/fuj, s 3} , M asimu j Tvril ., jv 

*£ a schofruiL on Amiophancs (C 4 wrfr, 508), and Stiidis ( 2 , T/™Wwr 
7 ’T’™*; A W^tcd inscription found at Lebadea Mortis , 

decree of the people of Lebadet that whoever consulted the oracle should 
pay a silver com mm the treasury and offer tea cakes of the value of a 
dradim a P ,cce (C S.G G. S. ,, No. 3055 s Colhu, Tks,^ 

SSd &monevL r ^ ^ a fol rf fhe P™s who 

^nof P .rdtrvL k m n hC ° Klclc; rin,ot * ‘hemwasAmyotas, 

^ AorfpJWVS: r ”’ 5 ^ 

39. j. the Good Demon and Good Fortune, fin the Capitol at 

£™V**TT 27 'T S lht ^ ^ dd « fea b >' I'rttviteies (P £f, tlr/. 
AIcLiuTl' cii According to Menander quoted by Clement of 
Alctsndna, V. ,31, p, ?27 , «L Potter) every man is attended 


* 
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from birih by a demon who acta as his guide and good, genius In life 
We bear of a man being bidden by Apollo eo honour and propitiate his 
Own Good Demon (Ancienf Greek /xtcrtpitonj in the British Mmtuw, 
Part iv. No, S96), Similarly the Romans believed that each man has a 
guardian spirit or genius who accompanies him from (ho womb to the 
grave* never quilling him for an instant j all through life a Roman 
sacrificed tl> his guardian Spa ril once a year (Ceusorinus, De dir r?nta/i f 
3), On the Good Demon, Cp. .Stephani. in Cvtnpfe Rendu (Sl f ctens- 
burg) for 18594 pu 110 ; E, Rohde* P$ycfc t p, 233 note 2. 

39 . 5, observes roles of purity. Ho had probably Eo cat certain 
foods* m abstain from others, to remain chasm, and (ns Bausania* implies) 
to bathe regularly. Before entering ihe sanctuary of the Tyrant Men (a 
deity worshipped chiefly in Asia Minor) the worshipper had to abstain 
from garlic, pork, and women 1 and he had to wash his head on the day 
when (but before) he entered the sanctuary, A woman might nut enter 
the sanctuary for seven days after menstruation; and on the day when 
(but before) she entered it she had to w^ish her head, A person who 
had been in contact with a carp** might not enter the sanctuary of the 
Tyrant Men for ten days afterwards. Sec DEllenberger, Sj/hge Inner. 
Grate. No. 379 ; Foumart, Dts aJtndofions rrligieuits eke* La Grets, 
pp, I ly 219 Jtffa On similar rules, see Labeck, Agiaophnmus, p. 

188 /ff, ; W. M. Ramsay, The dHa and foffabrics qJ Phrygia* | h p. 
136 i$. t with the inscriptions, p, 149 Jf^. 

39 . y tho children of Trophonio^ The writer of the treatise Dr 
fme in erht fetme, attributed to Fluiarch* mentions (c. 30) ^the 
Trophonhlds at Udoru in Bneotia 11 among the kindlier demons who 
busied themselves with oracles and orgiastic rites ; he classes them with 
the Jdaean Dactyls of Crete and the Cory bants of Phrygia. These 
Trophoniads may be the children of Trophontus mentioned by Taumanias. 
Cp. K O. Muller, OrtA&mewsA p, 14S. 

39 . 6. they sacrifice over a pit r calling upon Agamedex. The 
pit was no doubt the pit of Agamedcs, down which Trophonius was said 
to have vanished (be. 37. 7^ As to the sacrifice of a black ram to the 
dead, see notes on iv. 33. 3 ; v. j 3, 2. Whereas sacrifices were offered 
to Agomeile* ;ls to ;l dead man or hero (as w£ learn from this passage)* 
Trophoniuft is said to hiive received the sacrifices Usually offered 10 the 
gods (Schol on Aristophanes, dmtdi, 50EM. Lucian speaks of Tro- 
pboorut as compounded of a man and a god (Diah Mnrf, iit, 2), H. N. 
Ulrichs thought that the pit of Againedes might be the hole which runs 
into the rock for a distance of 25 to J& feet at the foot of the castle-hill, 
close to the springs of the Hercyna {sec above, p. iq&)> The passage 
descends slightly, and is just wide enough to allow a man to creep along 
it (II, N. Ulrichs* firisen urtd fmtkmngttt, t, p, 167), Cp- Clarke, 
TVitJv/r, 4, p. J 32 ry. ; I*. ROCS, tVantfrrtifigtn, f, p. 3? t Vischer, 
Krinntmn^tm, p- 5S9 jy. To this Eurshm with justice objects that the 
sacrificial pit was probably a perpendicular hole or deft in the ground, 
not a horizontal subterranean passage {Gtcgr. I. p, 20E flu 2). Tile view 
put Forward by Ulrich5, ihnt the Squa/e chamber cut in the rock d-^e 
10 this passage was the building sacred to the Good Demon and Good 
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Fortune, in which persons consulting the oracle resitted far several days, 
is rightly rejected by Buraian. 

39. S. the Water of -Forgetfulness -the Water of Memory. 

These two springs are mentioned by Pliny . AW, AixL xxxl i 5), who 
says that they were in ibe sanctuary of Trophoniu&, near the river 
Hercyna. In an Orphic poem inscribed, on a gold tablet, which was 
found at Petelia in southern Italy, the scad of a deceased person is 
warned against drinking of a certain fountain beside a cypress-tree in the 
infemai world. This fountain h doubtless the Water of Forgetfulness 
for the soul is directed to proceed till it finds another fountain of cold 
water flowing from Memory's lake. Guards stand before the fountain, 
but the soul is to accost them* saying : ** \ am a child of earth and of the 
starry sky : but a heavenly stock is nfinc^ Ye know it ourselves. But 
J am parched and perishing for thirst. Give me quickly the cold water 
that flows from Memory's lake. 13 See C L G, No. 5773 ; Kaibel, 
Efitgmmma/a Gratae No. 1037 ; Compareiti, in Journal of Hrfknk 
3 (iS&ih pp. n 0-1 1 3 . 

39 . 8. the image which they say Daedalus made. This was an 
image of Trophomus, See sjl 40. 3. The sculptor Eu thy nates a son 
and pupil of Lysippus, made an image of Trophonius for the oracle 1 his 
style was austere rather than graceful (Fliny t JVaL Mif. xxxlv. 66), 

39 h K. dad in a linen tunic girt with ribands. Accenting to 
Philos ratms (V/L ApoHon, viiL 19), persons who consulted the oracle of 
Trophonkts were dressed in white. According 10 Maximus Tyrius 
{Disstri* xiv. t\ they were clothed in .1 garment of fine linen which 
reached to their feet, and over it they wore a red cloak. Lucian merely 
observes th.it they were arrayed in fine linen (MW. SUrt. j|L 2). A 
scholiast on Aristophanes {Cknuh, 508) and Suidu(&v, T fmfruriov ttara 
75 * irWyna) say (hat they were dressed in a sacred costume or a 
costume meet for a god. 

39 . S. shod with boots of the country. In the procession at the 
Andaman Mysteries (see iv. j. 5 m .) (he Sacred Women were not 
allowed 10 wear shoes, except shoes made of felt or of the skins of 
victims which had been sacrificed (Duttinbctger, Sjf&pr Inter. Graft, 
No. 3fiS h line 23 ry.J At Rome the shoes of the Flmxiinica had to be 
made oi the leather of a beast which had been killed or sacrificed ; it 
was sacrilege if her shoc^ were made from the hide of an animal that 
had died a natural death ( toaius, j.ta ‘ Mortuae petudis, 1 p. 191 a ed, 
Muller ; Sayius, on Virgil, Am, iv. 518). In certain late .Syrian rites 
buys were initiated by a sacrifice in which their feet were shod in slippers 
made out of the hide of the victim (W. Robertson Sm ith, Rtiigwn of the 
Stmiitt P ® p r 438). No shoes at all were allowed to be earned into the 
sanctuary of Alcuiro at Lily* us in Rhodes {Dlttcnberger, op. at No. 
35 ?)p and in Crete every one had to enter the temple of BritoinarTLS 
barefoot (Solinus, xL S, cdL Mommsen). At the solemn annual cere¬ 
mony of making the new fire, observed among the Crock Indians uf the 
United States, the officiating priest, instead of going barefoot, wore a 
new' pair of buckskin moccasins, made by himself and stitched with the 
sinews of the same animal:; these shoes he never wore except on I his 
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splcmn occasion ; they were ufterwahli Laid up in the holy place and 
left there (Adair, fivfoy r/ the America Indians* p. fi= *?■) Slides 
and clothes become taboo by contact with the holy place and cannot 
afterwards be used in ordinary life. Hence, for the convenience of 
worshippers wbn cannot afford to keep a special suit for Sacred ocut* 
sinns, a Slock of old but holy clothes and shoes is kept at popular shrines 
and lent to pilgrim*, who, arrayed in them, pay their devotions at the 
shrine and then return the borrowed cost time to ihe priests. See the 
remarks of W. Robertson Smith on this subject, ryh tit. p. 452 Jg. 

39 l 9. The oracle is above the grove on tha mountain etc. 
Philosimtus describes the situation of the oracle much in the same way. 
He says 3 n The aperture at Lcbadea is dedicated to Trophonius, sou 
of Apollo, and is entered only by those who go for the sake of oracles. 
II 35 10 he seen* not in the sanctuary, but a hide above the sanctuary on 
a hill. It Is enclosed all round by iron spikes.' 1 The narrowness of 
the hole through which the person had to squeeze htnadf Jnlu the 
oracula r cave is vouched for also by Lucian (Dutf. J fort. i si. - l "A. 
JfemJfiuj, 22), Maximus Tyrius (Dissert, siv. 2 g Suidas (*v- Tpvfrpww 
Kart l yijs ircuy^cu) and A scholiast on Aristophanes (CfotfAs t 50S}- L. 
Stcphani believed that he had discovered the actual shaft described by 
Pawsaniaa down which the faithful descended by a ladder into the Holy 
of Holies, The spot is in a little ruined chapel within the mediaeval 
ensile on the summit of the high rocky hill lMbind Ltbadna. The 
chapel is on the brink of the precipice, perpendicularly above the rock 
cuttings at the bottom of the cliff fsce above, p, 19^)' |- n the door of 

the chapel Stephani found two square openings, down which he looked 
into a great hole hewn in the rock, regularly Lined with masonry and 
pillars. This deep hole, Stephani thought, was the shaft described by 
Pousanias (te p. 67 •/■/,) To me the hole, which appears to be 
opener than when Stcphuni saw it, seemed not to answer to Pau^mias's 
description in the least It is most probably a cistern. Stephani him¬ 
self saw water in the bottom of ih 

39, ^ a basement. The Greek word is xpr^rit. Pausanias uses rt 
elsewhere vi. 2:5. t s viii. 4. 9 r viiL it. 4: viii. j6. 3), 

39. 10 . The shape- of ibis structure in like that of a pot for 

baking bread in. 41 Fausanias pMnbly meant to liken it to ;hosc 
domical earthen ovens which arc stlil used in the hast for baking bread. 
Kilns of this sort were also used for bring pottery h (J> H. Middleton, m 
Jvurml 0/ Htihnn Studies, 9 (iSSE'.s P- 3 " 3 . wh* thought that the 
oracular chaitn was a vaulted chamber shaped like ihc beehive tombs of 
Oratrtnmus, Myccn.ic, etc.) Ovens nf iliis shape, resembling tlie Iwlf 
of an euorBious egg„ are often to be seen outside the collages of the 
peasants in Greece- 

39, n. holding in Mt bauds barleycakes kneaded with honey. 

These hanEy-cafas were sop* to he thrown 10 the *crpcni 3 which were 
said to haunt the oracular cavern. There was a legend that the man who 
firm descended into ihe cave found there two serpents* which he appealed 
with honey-cakes ; and that so ihc custom originated It Is even said 
that the oracles were delivered by the serpent or serpents in the cave. 
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See Solid. pn Aristophanes, 508; Sijidai, s.w. ptkiTbvrr* and 

Tporjibivtoi' Kara y^t -tilyvia ; PhilostratuH* VtL Ap&ti&n. vail. ig. Cp, 
Lucian, Dial. Af&rf. iiL 2 ; HesychEus, j. puyifir*; Poling vi ?6. 
Serpents, we have seen {§ 3), were sacred 10 Trophoniu-s. Cp. note 
on ft 13 1 the power of laughter ' etc. Ilarlcy-cakcs kneaded with honey 
were offered at Olympia to Sosipolis* who was al 50 associated in 
legend with a wirpent (Paus. vi. 20. 2 and 5}; and honey-cakes were 
the food of the serpent which represented Erechtheus on the AcropolU 
at Athens (Herodotus, vial 41 ; cp. above, voL 3. p. 169]. 

39 . 11. to one it i& given to at&, and to another to hear, Fl»- 
tareh gives a Eong description of the wonderful sights and sounds said to 
hai'e been seen and heard by Timardius in the cave of Trophonius, 
His experiences began with a feeling that his head had split with a 
kind crack and that his soul had passed out through the sutures* See 
Plutarch* Dtggju'a St\ratij, at 

39 . 1 i. They return through the e anus aperture. Plutarch says 
that Timiirdius, after spending n day and two nights in the oracuLar cave* 
found himself lying beside the entrance* where he had fin* laid hinttetf 
down (Drgt/ita S&rntfv, 3 I J?.) According to Suidas (x.p, 

Kara yi}s a-myrai) and a scholiast on Aristophanes {Cbmts, 508), many 
persons, after consulting the oracle, were sent up through the same 
opening on the same day, but some were detained several days. 
Another scholiast on the same passage of Aristophanes says that after 
visiting the made they were cast up through a different opening. 
PhilotfrBtffis absurdly relates that mau of diem came up about the 
frontiers of Jloeoti.L* hut dial some reappeared beyond Leeds and 
Phorjib. (Pi'jf. A potion v viii, 19), 

39 . 13. the power of laughter win come back to him. It w.-m 
common L Y said that persons who had vkhed the Oracle of Trophoniu* 
never laughed again, die cause alleged being die fright which the 
serpents m die cave had given Ehcm. Hence of a glum and solemn 
person St used to be said, 0 lie has been at the oracle of Trophonius*” 
on Aristophanes* Gfourt, 5 og : Plutarch, Fnwcr*. 51 - Suidas, 
S : T *' ; P*mvr£>. *■, cM 3^8 ; Zenobius, 

sn. 61 ■ Di^gtnhnus, i. £ - f Gregorius Cyprius, is. 24. Athenacus tells 
a Stmy of one Parmeniscus of MemporUum who lost ihc power of 
laughter by visiting the cave of Trophonius* and recovered it at the sight 
of the uncouth wooden image of Laionn in her sanctuary at Delos. He 
had gone thither with highly.wrought expectations* and the sight of (he 
reality proved too much even for his gravity. See AlhcnaeuA, xiv. p. 
b 1 4 a b. 

39 . ( 4 - The shield of Axistomenes tae. See iv. 16. 

40 . a. a Ewana of bees etc. Cp, Schol. on Aristophanes, 

Ix&xdf, So 3 I and note On Jt r 5, 9, 

40. 3 , the image of Hercules at Thebes. See is. n. 4 . 

40 . 3* the image of Tmphonma at Lebadea. See ix. 39, S. 

40 . 3- a Britomartls at OSclsl “The Cretans worship 13tana 
most religiously, calling her Britomanis, which in our tongue means 
Sweet Mild. No one may enter her temple save barefoot Her 
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temple boasts tht handiwork of Daedalus 13 (pilaus, xa. S, ed. 
Mommsen), 

40. 3- At Onwut&rara is nlso Ariadne's Dance etc. See Homer, 

//£**; xviti. 590 j*y + Cp. Faoi viiL nS. 3; Owbeck* 

^ no-1 1 5. H has been suggested that the labyrinthine device which 
appears on coins- of Cnnsuji (Head, Hilt&rin Numantm^ pp. 3B9-399) 
reproduces the figure of Ariadne's Dance, the complex and involved 
lines of the device representing the mary lines in which ihc dancers 
moved. At Delos there was danced a dance called (he Crane Dance, 
in which ibe movements of the dancers were supposed to Imitate the 
turnings and windings of the labyrinth ; it would seem to have been 
performed by two bands of dancers, each of which followed Its leader in 
single file (Plutarch, Tktsm. r, n ; Pollux, iv. loi) From a sketch 
incised on a vase found at Tragi Intel La it appears that in the Roman 
game called Trey, which consisted of certain evolutions performed by 
boys on horseback (Plutarch, Cato, 3: Dio Cassius, acllii 23 : Tacitas* 
Ann. xi. 1 1), the rider* moved in lines which made up exactly the same 
figure. Further, (he same figure is represented on the floor of old 
churches, where it is called 1 the road of Jerusalem 3 {tAtmi* dejirttmiem% 
and precessions move along it. Moreover, Ike same labyrinthine figure 
occurs commonly in the north of Europe, particularly Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finnland, and the south const of Russian Lappland; in these 
countries it Is marked out by raised lines of turf or rows of stones, and 
is used by children In certain games. See W. Meyer* in Siteungxberichfc 
rfer pkilGrtfih* phil&hg. u. hitter, CJsmt d. A\ h A hid- d. Wiss&acAaJtm 
nu Amuhm, i8S2 t vol. 2, pp. 267*300; Otto Benndurf, ' Ueber da* 
Alter dcr Troja^pieJe?, 1 in \\\ RekkeTs Utfer M&mertsdu Wajfsn (Wen, 
iE 94 ) s ppt 133139 t A . 

40 . 4. tkORC’ which were brought from Omphnec to Gel sl bee 
viil 46, 2 + 

40 . 5, Ohfleranea. The ruins of Chncronea lie between 4 and 5 
mite5 to the north-west of Jdvwfitt- To reach them from the latter 
place WC descend into the plain, cross it northward, and then ascend 
by n pass the low bare stony hills that divide the plain of Lebadca from 
that of Chaeronea. Dn reaching the plain of Chaerenca we hold cm 
westward for about twenty minuted skirting the northern foot of Lite 
hills till we reach A *4fir*zrmi+ the hanalcl which occupies a part of the 
sire of Chacrotica. It consists of only a few houses, but some trees 
growing about It give the tiny village a pleasing appearance. About 
five minutes before reaching we pass ihr shattered remains 

nf ihc colossal stone lion which marks the grave of the Thebans who 
fell in the battle of Chaeronca (set below, p. 209 The time from 
Lebadea to Chaeronea Is about an hour and three-quarter*. ^ 

The plain of Chaerenea—one of the largest plains in Greece— 
Stretchci in an unbroken sweep from the foot of Mount Parnassus east¬ 
ward to what used to lie the Gopak Lake- its length from east to 
west Is about twelve miles., and its breadth from north to south about 
two. The plain is a dead fiat, covered wish fields of cotton and make, 
and enclosed by bare stony barren hills both on the north and on the 
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south, Seen on a bright summer day, with the mountains beyond the 
Coptic plain appearing blue in the distance and Parnassus towering 
grandly on the west, the scene h beautiful enough ; bul on a grey 
November morning, with the mists down on the distant mountains, it 
wears a cheerless aspect that well becomes a battlefield where a nation's 
freedom was lost# 

The city of Chncmnca lay on the southern side of the plain, at the 
foot of the hills which bound It on the south, A sharp rocky suiiimit, 
rising very steeply behind the (own on the south, formed (he acmpohs. 
Its ancient name was Petudiui (is. 41. 6), The hill has two peaks, 
sc panned by a short dip or saddle; but as they lie north and south 
of each other, the southern peak* which a the higher* is not visible 
when you stand in the plain at the northern foot of the hill. On 
the east the hill descends steeply and in places precipitously to a 
small volley nr glen which here runs up into the hills. At the 
northern end of this little valley are most of the houses of the village of 
K<*prrt{ini, and from it the two rocky peaks of the acropolis, with the 
saddle between them, are plainly visible. To the west the hill slopes 
away in a long ridge towards I'anopeus, On the north it Dills very 
steeply to the plain, its free on this side being composed of a broken 
mass of rugged grey rocks, in clamber up or down which requires some 
effort and attention. Exactly at the foot of this rugged declivity is the 
small ancient theatre, hewn nut of the rock (see below, p, 207). The 
walls which enclosed the acropolis begin on a jutting rocky pinnacle 
above the theatre, but a good deal higher up. From this point the wall 
runs very steeply up the hill in a south westerly direction to the mure 
northerly of the two peaks * r then it makes a short bend id tbs: west, 
and finally extends upward in a south-easterly direction to the southern 
and higher peak, where it end* in a square tower close to die glen. 
This was the western wall of the fortress# The existing remains of it 
are very considerable! nnd form an admirable specimen of a Greek 
fortification, of I he best period. The wall, from 6 feet to 6 ft, 5 in. 
thick, is solidly and strongly built throughout in the most regular style 
of masonry; the blocks are squared, fairly uniform in size, laid in 
horizontal courses, and closely fitted together without any admixture of 
small stones or mortar. The material is the grey rock of which the 
hill is composed. In general three to five courses arc pressrved, the 
height of the wall varying from 6 to 11 feet ^ but in some places eight to 
ten courses are standing for a good many yards together, particularly in 
the dip between the two peaks. Near the northern peak* where ten 
courses are standing* the height js about 14 feeL In the dip between 
the peaks the wall for a length of 5 a yards or so batters, />. slopes 
inward* at a considerable angle, which, however* is not constant 
throughout. The cams* of this inward slo]*e may simply be that the 
wall has fallen in, but if that u the case it a 5. remarkable that all the 
courses and joints should remain (as they do remain) imart. In some 
places, as on the pinnacle above the theatre and on the northern peak, 
the wall makes an angle, but the only tower is that on Lhc southern 
peak# This tower is quadrangular, measuring it feet by 23 feet on 
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live sides. On the west, south, and cast il is preserved to a insight of 
one, LwOp and dvree courses above the ground , but on the south side 
an excavation has been made revealing six courses. Near tilts lower the 
wail shows traces of having been repaired in mediaeval times. 

So much for the western wall of the acropolis, which towards its 
southern end, at the summit of the bill, approaches very closely in the 
precipitous slopes that descend eastward into the glen. The eastern 
wait of the fortress seems to have started a little below the northern 
peak and to have gradually descended the steep hilhside above the glen 
in a direct ion from north to south till it met another wall which came 
down much more steeply From the southern peak. But this eastern 
wall is much less well preserved than the western. 

The small theatre, hewn out of the rock at the northern foot Of the 
acropolis hill, taee* northward across the plain. The tiers of seals are 
narrow, and rise steeply above each other. They arc divided horizontally 
into three blocks or sets. The lowest block contains only two tiers. 
Above these a broad passage runs round the theatre, and above it 
again rise ten tiers of seats without a break. At the back of this 
second block of seats the rock h scarped perpendicularly to a height 
of 4 ft. 5 in., and above the scarp there are four more tiers of scats 
extending all round the theatre, with a small part of a fifth tier at the 
easier^! end These upper seats are i J inches high and a tu t in. 
broad. There is no hollow such as we usually find in Greek theatres 
at the back of each seat for the feet of the spectators sitting in the row 
above. Above the highest tier of scats a passage, 3 ft 6 in. wide, has 
been cut out of the rock all round the theatre. In the face of the 
perpendicular rock-cutting which forms the hock nf this passage a 
lW letters of an ancient inscription may be discerned. They are at 
the middle point of the passage and very large, measuring seven, ten 
and eleven inches high, but so faint and worn that it is difficult to 
determine what they are. At the beginning of Lhe nineteenth century 
the inscription was Still legible and on as follows :— 

IEhuSmS 

i 

♦Of Laurel‘hearing Apollo, of Artemis who *avcs in travail 1 (C f.G. o. S. 
i. No. 3407), from which We infer that the theatre was dedicated to 
these two deities. There are no remains of a stage or of 
buildings. 

Below the theatre is a spring, the water of which forms a small 
brook flowing towards the Cephbus, ihough it only reaches that river 
after heavy raim Near the spring is a fountain picturesquely built 
of ancient blocks and architectural fragments. The brook is the 
ancient 11 at 1 non. On its banks stood a sanctuary of Hercules, Inside 
which lhe Greek army encamped before the battle of Chacronea 1 ITu- 
tiLTch, Dawithtnei, 39). In the church of the Panagta (die Virgin; in 
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the village there are pres^B-cd a good many remains of antiquity* 
including inscription* built into the walls and a choir of white marble 
popularly known as Plutarch's Chair, A bust of Plutarch seems to 
have been set up by a certain Philinus at Chaerorten, for the stone 
pillar which was surmounted by a portrait head of the historian has 
been found bearing the following inscription: Am 1 ** 11 XoiVb^ov 

tZ» &wk [a]H^,*€v. XPhOmus dedicated to the gods 

(this portrait of) Plutarch the benefactor ’ (C. /, 6”. G, S* i* No. 34 z-)- 
Other inscriptions attest the worship at Chacrtmeaof DionySu^ Hercules, 
and Artemis (C /- G+ & i- Nos. H® 9 , 34*6, 34 JQ) In later times 
the worship of Scrapi* would stem to have been very popular here, 
for we possess a large number uf inscriptions, found at Chatronea, 
which record the dedication of slaves to that deity (C. A G. G r i p 
Nos. 3301-3305, 3307, 3309, 33 1 °« 3 JK^ 33 l 5 t 33 d 7 - 3333 , 33 *®- 
33 6 7- 337 *f 3374 . 3376, 3377, 33S7, 3399}. Other inscriptions, 
much less numerous, record the dedication of slaves to Artemis JUthyin 
{€, /. G, G> J, 1. Nos, 33^6, 339=1 - 34 *= \ ep Nat 33 S|i 34 10); while 
two inscriptions attest similar dedications to the Mother of the Gods 
and to the Great Mother {€. A G. G r S. i. Nos, 3378, 3370 )* 1 **! 

and Arnibis were also revered (C X G G. S L r. Nos, 3347 , 337 71 33 %®) ? 
and near Kaprmtuf was found the epitaph of a lady, Flavia Lanka, 
who had been priestess for life of Isis, of I Ionian Athena, and of on 
abstraction called the Unanimity of the Creeks (C, /* G* G* S. i T No, 
343 ti> The epitaph seems lo belong to the third century A,IX 

See Clarke, Trvrrh f 4, p. 1,38 ; Wd|wlA Mtwxirs r.-LiSin^ f.? Txrlfjr* 

(LondoP* I -MB), p. 34 - ; I'M well* 7 Wrr, t, p 219^ ; E-cake, jtfvrtktm 6-W./, 

e. pp. Si2-117: If, N, Ulrichs, Rciiw wW I. pjj. ijS-sfrj ; Mure, 

L pp. 312-231; Wtlckr, yjr^v'WA, 2 . |i]i r ,$ 3-56 ; [„ Koss, fl hWcr- 
nrrfrrr, l- p. 40 !•/- ; VUchex 4 rt'™™rj£ 0 fn s p- 590 ; UutpiftM, i. p- 

205 jy, L Mahiify, A r amh r ti attif St&i'ifi , pp. 227-235; Itaedeker, 1 p. 1O5 jy. 3 
2. p. J2, I visited Cliiiertini , :'L r71 h M&y iS^O.-iml again island 
2nd November 1&95, I have described the theatre, and what I have called the 
w L’i-tem wall of [ Ik: acto | > 0 ] i fr- u 1 my own notes. Hot on both oesaaionu. I 
m 1-=. wodi the eaVtem wall of I lie acropol is cm ihv slope t'wards t he glee, and I 
only learned of it-i eaiitcftto fr^m a photnijrapb Which I afterwards bonght at 
Alliens. In the photograph ihe line of wall is dearly seen descending the dope 
of the* hill obliquely from ihe northern peak. The wall seems tP he peccerved to 
a lltight of 4 £ 00(1 many cOCUt-/* feriOme distance, and apjorently there L> a gate¬ 
way in it above the village, at Ihe head of what look* like an artificial |»svage 
i.i.i'ie by clearing away the roek> w hieh stud 'hi- pari of the drepe. The ,'rtlmnce 
lo the Hcropolil wa^donblfesg on thi.i ^Lde- The photograph also shniw, tin .igh 

clearly, pan of the line of wall descending from the southern [teak En join ilie 
other waLK Kjw duwn on the hill-shlc. 

For inheriptkms of Cliacrcmea see C. A (A, No. 1595 ; lVdler, in Jtrri*hfc 

i«vr jff lerhanM- ^ Jcr/Ai, (Jextii. 4 . :h iriftijfi Philobg. hEttnr- 

CL. 6 ti^S4h pp. ; Gome and MichaeLij, Ln Ammli AHC fmtttiuto, 33 

I t 36 i), pp. 76-795 II. Lalische w, in BttlUtifi dt Carrrip. htn/niqnt T X 1. lSS 4 ls 
|i[l 55-67; ColHtc, il. I'K A ]. N-:-i. 374-406, Ail the Chaeruncan ioseription> 
niEherto published are now collected in the C, A C r £?„ S, voL. i,„ t*[ued by W- 
Dicicnbcrjfcr. 

40 , Amc. The Bqcmian town of Arne is men tinned by Homer 
if Mid, iL 507)1. Accord iti^ to some* the boeolian A me had been 
£ w-iil I owed up in the L'opaie Lake (Stnibo, lx. p, 413)- Mr. K, Nouizk 
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proposes to identify the Boeotian A me with the great prehistoric fortress 
on the rocky plateau of (Jfa at the eastern end of the Coptic Lake {above, 
p. iaS> The Thessalian Arne would seem to have been one of the 
original seals of the Boeotians* who, after their expulsion from Thessaly* 
settled in Bocetin and founded chert a new Ante. There is probably 
little or no foundation for the identification of this latter Arne with 
ChtLcmnKL See Thucydides, i- 121 K- 0 * Muller, QrfJi&mtn$$* p. 
3*4 m 

40 . > Chaeron-a son of Apollo by Th&ro. This genealogy 

was given by Hellaoieus, in the second book of his work on the 
Priesicases of Hera, as we learn from Stephanus Byiantius (j,v r Xuu 
piWuij* The name of Qiaemn'a mother was Thuru, according lo 
Plutarch (Stif/a, 17}. 

40 . 6 he spoke of the river Egypt. Set Otfyjjep, iv. 477, $£i; 
xiv. 35A 

40 . 7+ two trophies which the Homans under Sulla sot tap etc* 
Plutarch has described more exactly the situation of these trophies. 
One was in the plain, at the point where Arehehuts, the general of the 
Asiatic army, was posted, and where his army broke and fled, On this 
trophy Sulla caused figures of Mars, Victory, and Venus to be carved. 
The of her trophy was placed cm the lop of Mount Thurius, where a 
body of the enemy had been surprised. On this trophy Sulla carved in 
Greek letters the names of liomoloichus and Anaxidamus, who had 
acted as guides to the Romans. Mount Thurius appears lo be the 
highest point of the range of bills behind Chucronea, of which the 
acropolis of Chacronea is a northern spur or projection, bulla's victory 
over Arcbdaus was won itt the spring of Bft rue. 

Sec liufarch, r, 1719; Appisn, AfiiAntf* 41-45 ; Leake, 
threat, 2r pp. 193-20! ; M'>niiittcn. af AW.v (cd. i&»S' r J. p- j>S ry. 3 

llerEiberg, iknhkhu Qriitkmlamh unitr \ter Jffn-isAa/i , I. p 373 

i|/. ; Til. Rsimichr MifhriiUUc EufvUrr t p. (6? 

40 . 8- CaranuF- He was said to have been a Heraclid who 
collected a force in Argos and peiopemnese, invaded Macedonia* carved 
out a kingdom for himself, and became the founder of the Macedonian 
dynasty, See Suidas, j.t*. Kd^ira; DiodDma, frag.* ril (6; jussm T 
vii. 1. 

40 . MX a lion Is placed on It. The fragments of this colossal 
linn arc to be seen a few minutes' walk to the east nf Chucrunea, close 
to the foot of the hills which bound the plain on the south- They were 
discovered by a party of English travellers- ^.G. L. T.ay]cjr t Edward 
Cray, etc.) on the 3rd Of June 1818. At the time of the discovery 
they were almost wholly buried in the earth. The tomb was excavated 
by the Greek Archaeological Society in 1879. It consists of a targe 
quadrangular space sunk in the ground to the depth of a few reel, and 
measuring about paces from cast 10 west by 16 pres from north to 
south. The sides of the enclosure are lined with masonry* several 
course high* which banks up the soil so- as io keep clear the cnclo-ed 
space. Several buttresses project into the enclosure, and on the north 
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side iliert is a sort of [ar^e qinidongtiliU 1 pedestal or platfprm^ buik of 
masonry* and measuring apparently rS ft. by 12 ft., which also projects 
into the enclosure. In this enclosure 354 skeletons were found laid in 
seven rows; and if was ascertained by excavation that there was m deeper 
layer of bodies. This strongly confirm* the statemen t of Pausanias that 
the tomb contained only the Theban dead. For the Greek loss in the 
battle amounted to far more than 254 ; the Athenians alone had not less 
ilian tooQ slain (Diodorus, xvi, 85 ; Pans. vit. 10. 5 ; Grotc, History 
vf Greft * t 11+ p. 306). Tire statement of Strabo (bu p. 414) that the 
tomb contained 1 the men who fell in tire battle 1 is therefore mislead¬ 
ing. With the skeletons in the tomb were found some iron scrapers, a 
good many bone burtons (the object of which is unknown) t and some 
small earthenware pots. On my second visit to the tomb I learned that 
before the excavations it had been covered by a mound on which the 
Sion lay, and that when the mound was cleared away the skeletons 
appeared packed 1 like sardine * i in the enclosure, with the marks of # 
their wounds still visible on them. The fragments of the lion now be 
Outside of the enclosure On the south. The great heath b ft. long and 
3 ft, high, lies looking up at the sky. It is well preserved, and so are 
two of the huge paws* One of the legs, 1 was told, is wanting. The 
bon was hollow, as may be seen by die existing fragments The stone 
of which it Is made Is a grey marble. 

jf t&t Rvj&f SfrUty of /iHmi/wn, Second Series, S (1 S66]„ 
pp. I-!l; Mure, Awrna/, I. p, I B- N- UIrkhJ, Mm imd Fvizfhmi&rt t 

1- p- r 59 tf . ; wdckcTj Taakmh > p 53 jf/. ; Vischtrt, Eritimrini^rn, 51, 590: 
bursian, G^rr. 1. p. 306: Itadfike?,* p- t&?■, GmdtfMinne, 2. i> p- Ilpaxrtti 
T^f + Jl^x«44X«7z^i ‘Breipiaf for Ei*ba p., i£ % K Unndl, A/kw 

|l 17 j ,j. 1 viiited the hjwI in May 1S90 and jvypin in November 

1893,, and hare dtjcriliKMl Lhc EEua and die tqfqhp as they cibi at p^^sU, frotn my 
own not 5 %, The fy 11 report of E he excavation of thtf tomb is conraliscril, I think, an 
tha ‘At^Fncw, vol. 8 [l«79k pp. *86-506* and vat rj (iggo^ p,. 157 /y. I inspected 
this journal at Allan*, licit It u not accc^iible to me in Cambridge. 

A cnlossal stone lion also surmounted the grave of the Thespians 
who fell at the battle of Tanagra (see above, p. j 41 jp.) In the iskod 
of Ceos another colossal stone lion reposes on the bill-side “under the 
shadow of two olive-trees, looking down on one of the most magnificent 
views in Greece/’ See j. T. Bent* Tht Cydadts^ p. 43 3 : IIpdxr^A riffs 
Wpxaiakir^i "Etue pkt? for iB8o P p. 20. The custom of placing stone 
lions on tombs wra by some people derived from Hercules, who, having 
lost one of his fidget* by a bile of the Memean lion* buried the finger at 
Lacedaemon and placed a stone lion over it (Ptolcmacus, ,lm Nisi. iL, 
In Myth&gr&pkl Grasd^ ed. Westermann, p. 184). 

40 . 1 r. thu sceptre which Homer says etc. Set Hi*d f ii. 101 s$p- 

4 CL ir. Tim seeptro they worship, aamlug It a spear. Justin 
tells ui (xliii. 3. 3) that In the time of Kutnulus « kings had^ instead of 
a diadem, the spears which the Greeks rail sceptres. For from the 
'try beginning she ancient* worshipped spears a* immortal images, 
in memory whereof spears are slid added to the images of the god^* 
Aeschylus says {Smn against TktfaSi 516 1 %.) that Fanhcnopeus 
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swore by his spcir, which he trusted In and revered more than a god. 
Cacneus is related to have planted hEs spear in the middle of the 
markcl-ptace and forced people to treat It as a god He hutiseEf 
sacrificed and prayed to it instead of to the gods, and he obliged passerv 
by to swear by it also. Sec SchuL on Homer, //. i r 264 j 5chn| r on 
Apollonius Rhudius, L 57, Achilles swore by [he hertdd's Staff (Homrtx, 
lu'inf, E. ■234 £$?,) In concluding a treaty the Romans took a sceptre 
and a flint from the temple of Jupiter Fcretrius 3 they swore by the 
sceptre and 4 struck (concluded) the treaty* with the flint (Festus, i.v. 
* Fcretrius J aplier,' p. 92, ed. Muller ^ cp. A. W. Verrall’s note on 
Aeschylus, /,c + ) The Romans worshipped a spear as the image of Mars 
and kept it in the Regia (Varrts, deed by Clement of Alexandria, 
Pmirtpt. IV. 46, p. 4 I P cd potter? Plutarch, Romulus, 29 \ Anqobius, 
vt. 11). The Scythians revered an iron sword and offered annual 
sacrifices of sheep and horses to it (Herodotus, iv + 6j), and a naked 
sword stuck in the ground is said to have been worshipped ns an image 
of the war - god by the Alans (Am miaou 5 Marcellinus, xxxL 12. 23). 
Philo, quoted by Eusebius {Pmfoit. Mmttg. i. 9. 23.^.), says that men 
used to worship the great bemdactors of the race under the form of 
pillars and rods, which they consecrated and held festivals in their 
honour, bee C. BtiUtcher, Dtr BaumMtus tier HeUenen , pp. 232-240. 

The Goods? of India worship an iron spear-head called Bharat Fen, 
and a here named Rhima, il represented by his mythical dub, either 
in stone or wood" (Journal vf (he A n ikrvpo /egifa i Institute* 2 \ (11895.), 
p. 170). In Samoa " the w'ar-clubs of renowned warriors, were 

regarded with much superstitious veneration by the different members 
of their families, Before a battle, various rites and ceremonies were 
observed towards the war-club^ which were considered essential to 
their owners 1 success in combat l have often seen battered and blood¬ 
stained war-dubs treasured up and reverenced as articles of the highest 
value by natives who resisted for a long time all attempts to purchase 
them* even at a high price, as they considered that in parting with them 
nil hopes of success in buttle went with the club 1 ' (J- 0, Stair, in 
Juurmil 0/ /Jte Folytusivt Scatty* N T o. 17, March i%6, p. 40;. A 
Samoan war-god named Tufi was represented by a coco- nut 'tree 
spear TO ft. long. When like jvmple met for wnrshipi, the spear was 
set up and offerings were laid before it It was a ten taken in the 
war-fleet as a Sign that the god went with them. Sec G. Turner, 
Samoa { London, t 3 E 4 ) 1 JJ. fil. In the Arerae Or Hurd Islands* South 
Pacific, the people had sacred stocks or small pillars of wtxxb 4 or 5 ft* 
high, a9 the representatives of ihcir household gods, and on these 
they poured oil* and laid before them offering*, of coco-nut =5 and fish 
j'ii. p. 29.1 jy.j In Ancitum, New | kbrides, South Pacific, (here 
used to be a sacred staff; made of iron-wood, rather longer and thicker 
than an ordinary walking-stick. Jt had been kept for ages in the family 
of medicine-men, and was regarded as the representative of the god. 
When (he priest was sent for to see a pick person, he took the stick 
with him, and leaning cm it harangued the patient, whose eyes always 
brightened at the slight of the stick (jV. p. 327 jf,) In ancient Mexico 
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when a merchant went tin his Eqvdii he always took with him jt smooth 
black stick, the image of the god Yacaletutb, which pretexted him from 
all perils by the way. The merchants generally travelled in companies, 
each man with hus sacred stick. When they halted at a house for the 
night, ihcy lied mil their sticks together worshipped them, and drawing 
blood from their ears, tongue, legs, or arms* offered it to the bundle of 
sticks. They also burned a sen of incense before the stick*. See 
Cbvigero, fhifery of Mexico r. p, j£S s$. (tran&. by Cullen); S.ihagun, 
HuUrirt gfttfrai* det thoset dt in Numvlie Espagne , p traduke par Jour* 
danei ei Simeon, pp. jS jy 4| 296 jq + 

4L 1. Theodoras and £hoBC(t&. See viii. t.|. & note, 

41. 2 r the chest which. Enjypylua brought etc. See vii. 19. 6 sqq* 
41 . 2. The necklace was dedicated at Delphi cic + See viii 24, 
S™ l 0. 

41, 2. it was carried off by the Phoolan tyrants According to 
Fhylarchns, quoted by Panheruus (Mwr* Amnt r 25), the wife of Arista, 
chief of the Octaeans, conceived a great desire to possess the necklace 
of Rriphyle t which was preserved in the sanctuary of Forethought 
Athena (sec Pans, x, S, 6). Accordingly her lover Ph&ylhas, one of the 
generals in the Sacred War, Kicked Delphi and carried off the necklace, 
which he presented to his lemati. She wqrc it for a lime ; but one of 
her sons, in a fit of madness set fire to the house, and she perished in 
the names. The story h also told, with slig hi variations, by Diodorus 
(mvi 64) and Plutarch (/Avj*ra numims tdndkin^ £). Ephorus or his 
son DcmnphiSus, quoted by Athenaeus (vi. p. 353 sa>T$ that the 
necklace was bestowed by one of the Phockn leaders (Onomardiu*, 
Phayllns, or P halaftCO i) upon his wife, a proud and sullen woman, w h-n 
at last plotted her husband's death. 

4 L ^ Homer - saya that the tiecklaco — was made of 
gold. The line quoted by Pausanlas Is Od_yssQ\ sj, 327, Hyginus 
(FaS-, 73) describes the necklace as made of gold and precious stones, 
Mr. W. SchwarU has essayed to show that the necklace of Eriphyle 
or HarmonLm was the rainbow ( L Das ikbUmd der Harmon ra Lind die 
Krone dcr Ariadne, 1 Fi&krisrtfs Jahrbuiktr^ 29 (1833), pp, 115-127), 
41 . 4. in tha speech of EumaEns - he says. See Homer, 

Od XV. 4|g jp m 

41. 4- he 3ms represented EurymaohuB etc See Homer, Od. 

Kvili + 395 JgL 

41, 6, a crag called Petracbu& This was the steep and rocky 
acropolis of Chaeronea. See above* |i. 206. The name of the hill is 
mentioned also by Plutarch (Sa//n J 17), 

41. 6. hero Promts was beguiled etc The people of Mcthydrium 
in Arcadia claimed that the scene of the famous trick played on Crt>nys 
by Ills wife was on Mount Thautitiisius,. near their town. See viii. 36, 3. 

41. 7. they distil unguents from —— the iris, The unguent 
distilled from [he Illyrian iris was very famous, ranking next after the 
unguent distilled from frini^aiArum (Pliny, jVn4 AkA xm. 14% 
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I. i. PbcKM. son of OmytioiL Cp. ii. 4. 3 ; ii 29. 3. 

1. 1. Phocufi, son of AeactLe. Cp. ii. 29. 2 and 9; x. 33, 13 . 

1 . 3. the Hypocnomidkii LoerisitiS.. See ihc Critical Xoieon this 
passage, voL f» p. 607. The commoner form of the adjective in classical 
writers h Epicnemidtan, 

3 . 3- Ttujy took part In the Trojan war. See Homer, IL tL 5 * 7 ' 
526. 

1 . 3- they waged war with the The^sailaiia. The war seems !□ 
have taken place not very long before Xerxes’s invasion. Our other 
million ties for these early wars of the Thessalians and Phocians arc 
Herodotus (viii. 27 j^,}, Plutarch (Ite mutt's mm virtufi&v* t ii-)* and 
TolyaenllS (vi. 18). A$ to the war, see H. Hit-rig, 4 2 u Herodatos mid 
Pausancas; F&ckHxn's Jakr&Mcfer f 20 (1874), pp. 123-127. 

1. 3. At Hjiangwtti —— they hurled earthen water pots etc. 
Cpv Herodotus, viiL 28 S Folyacrtus, vL i&. 3. As to HyampoEis, see 
tl 33, 5 ig , 

1, A, they gathered together their women and children eic. 
The only Other and tat writer who has recorded the desperate resolv e 
of The Fbodui* and their decisive victory ii Plutarch {&* muUrrum 
vi^Mkr, i]. According to him chr Phocian commander who persuaded 
his countrymen to this step was Daiphantus, the son of Itatbyllius 
(cpL below, § 8), Plutarch lays that the Fhodau women, and e ven the 
children, were consulted, and assented to the resolution. Cp. note on 
x. S’ 

L 7. k Phocian despair/ Cp. Plutarch, Lu \ Stephanas Byxantius, 

1 . id. Itonian AthenJt, She had a sanctuary in Thessaly (1. 13- *} 
U'i well as in Raeotia (i*. 34- 

1 . lOl tho Phodiuu sent votive offerings etc. In the named 
chapel of the PanagiA at Elatea, Mr. l\ Paris found a br^e inscribed 
marble pedestal which he conjectures may have supported some of the 
statues which the Fhodans dedicated to ihe gods for the great deliver- 
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ance litre described by Pausntiiqs, The inscription on the pedestal runs 
thus : "To iWidtm of tb* seq, lord of horses, son of Chronus (sU% the 
city vowed and dedicated these (statues of) saviour demigods on behalf 
of ibetr forefathers and of themselves and of the land and of their chil¬ 
dren and of their wives/ 3 The style of the letter of the inscription, 
however, is not archaic - Mr- Paris conjectures that the old dedication 
may b.ivc been re-enyrai’ed m a later lime* as was certainty done some- 
times. See P. Pans, in Bu!$t&n de Ccrrsrfi. kiit/rto s i KS6J, p. 36; 
W- ! ElaMt* pp. IO J^, T 22J, 

1. i t- d?e hundred picked Fbeemtia etc. Cp. Herodotus, viiL 
27 * Potyaenu^ vi 18. Herodotus says tha« the number of the Phorians 
was that they slew 4000 Thc^lians and look their shields, half of 
Which they dedicated at Delphi and half at Abae ; while out of [he tithe 
of die sped they made the colossal staiiics that stood round about the 
tnpod in front of the lempte at Delphi, and they d«ffcmed a number 
of .muMr statues at Abac, He also tells us that this defeat of the 
Tncssalmra wn* the last which they suffered at the hands of the P hoc tans 
before the invasion of Xerxes (480 m e.), and that it took place not many 
year* before that event 


n J' r^u Pb , 0dflEa WWB tdmipM to side with the Peraian 

ttfl* Cp. Herodotus, i* n. Ibl before ihe Persians hnd actually 

STSLS^rSii? pas i^ Thcra ^ -tae -"« ***** * 

fc£5L!f-«■? ** ■ me Uf lhc |!WMS **““» See 

__ * f 1j ^ " 17 *? a * Vuu 3 0, And even after the Persians were 
»as ert of a ffreat pan of central Greece, some of the Phocians remained 

SSl^r^h-TS “ d TV^ “* ,h * of Mt. 

‘• rauc, ‘ P “**“ 

AeJriL^tfT 1 ° I * H * ^ W&K *«d b * AmphfotyonH. 
for £ 1 D, '* io ™ " 3 J was inflicted on d* Phodani 

for having cultivated part of tk sacred Cirrhwan fond („ pJ* y I5 

l) i. according to Justm (viil ]) the Thebans accused the Plmchns of 
S2 ^ ™ Hoeotia; and according J ££*3* 

bad^"atXj□ff,Tp S k >b ^ f 0f thc lf “t the Phod.uu 

ftad earT,et3 a Theb.'m woman turned Theano 

Diodorut "» of . etc. With what follows, cp, 

the \T ^ !L> Dlodo ^- tic Sacred War began in 

2 lwS ^ S SUitUi “ 1 «■ 35 i foe But nctotdbg 

WinWof ?h 3 ° f De!phl b >' lh ' Hhudans, and with it the 

be^nmoff Of the war, loot place .□ lie ardionship of A^ihodea, U in 

2 . 3. Prortia of Cyrflne, This Olympic ^-ictor is called Porus by 
DickIotus ajtmd Eusebius {C Anm fc v 0 l. i, p . 2o6> ^ Scbonei Lth 

tewSjT* W " h ^ 10 hi * "«ivc country a nd the Le of 

it W„ 1 lhl 7™ l:lsieti 1'" According to Pausanias, 

t be^a ,„ 3 j 7 , c . and ended b 348 fcc (sec S 3l andT O 

Dtodoma states (*v, a 3 and S9 f dtat the war begi, fo 355 ucl tmd 
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ended in 346 it-C.; in two passages (*vL 14 and J9) lie says it lasted 
ten years ; in one passage (mi 23) he says it lasted nine years, If wc 
reckon the first and the Iasi years as complete year* ((hough the war 
probably continued only during a portion of them), the war tasted ten 
years; if wft reckon the first and the last yearn as half-years iT 
nine yeans. The Greeks reckoned by ordinal numbers tn a way 
different front ours* for they Included both terms of the series, 

2, 4- tha Fhociaae wore routed etc. The defeat and death of 
Philomelas are similarly related by Diodorus (xvi, 31X according to 
whom the event took place in 354 P.a 

2, 5,. Qnontarehus -- was shot down by his own men etc. 

According to Diodorus (svi 35 and 61} Ononuirehus was crucified hy 
the victorious Philip in 35 J ELC* 

2 6, ha was attacked by a wasting sdckacML Cp, Diodorus, 
kvL 38 and 6f- . # , 

2 , bis son PhaJaeeus —— being accused of embezzling etc. 

According (o Diodorus (xvL 3S) Fhalnceus was the ion of Dnom^rdius, 
not of Phaylus, As to the deposition and subsequent fortunes of 
Phalaecus see Diodorus, avi gG, 5^ *Th&% historian tells us 

that some siege engines which Phalaccns was bringing against the 
waits of Cydonia were set on fire by lightning, and that Photocells, in 
attempting to extinguish the was burnt to death with many 

of his men. The same writer mentions another tradition that Phalaecus 
was assassinated by a soldier whom he had o]tended. 

3. 1. in the ninth year — Philip put an end to - the 

Sacred War See note on x. 3, ^ 3 and eh to the conclusion of (he 


Sacred War see Diodorus* *vi_ 39 Jg* 

3. 1, Folydes of Cyreue won the footrace. His victory fd I in 
348 B.C. Cp. Diodorus, xvi 53 ; Eusebius, CMt voL i. p- 206. ed. 
S chime. 

3 2 . Erochus, Chmadra — burned down by - Senea. 

Cp. Herodotus, viiL 33 - The town of Erochus was apparently relm.li 
after its second destruction at the close of the Sacred War; ior 
it h mentioned in a Fhocion inscription which seenus posterior to the 
Sacred War. Sec BulUtin. dt C&rmp. MMn£gm % It (1SS7J, p. 3^4 
J^. J P, Paris, p* = 4 &- 

3. 2, their inhabitants dltperaad in villages. Each village was 

to contain not more than fifty houses, and the villages were to be distant 
not less than a furlong from each other {Diodorus, avi- 

3 3. the g&neral assembly of Oroect, it, the Amphictyunk 
assembly or council. The Phoemns had had two votes in that council, 
and these votes were now transferred to Macedonia (Diodorus, xvL 6 d) 
Eee G. Gilbert, GtwMttA* Sta&totitftrtMmt*, 2. p. 40% W u would 
seem that the Macedonian members of the council were nominated 
bv the king; for in a list of member* of the council, winch ha* been 
found inscribed on a stone at Delphi* the Macedonian representatives arc 
referred to as the members “sent by King bee BttlMin tit 


Cvrrtsfi. ktlUmtfuc* 7 PP 4*“r 43 £ *f- 

4. 1 . It is twenty furlongs from Chaeroana to Pfcnopou 
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estimate cfthe distance between Chneronea Lind Panopcus is roughly 
correct. I-or zo Greek furlongs arc equal to about ai miles, and to 
ndc at a foot pace from the otic place to the other lakes about three- 
quarters of an hour, 

Panopcu* is the first place tn Phocis that you come to ;L , you go 
westward from Chaeroaca, The frontier between llocotta and Phot is is 
not here marked by any natural boundary. The great plain of Cha*nm&| 
stretches westward into Phoci:, without a break, and Panopcos like 
Cbarranca stood on the edge of the range of low hills which bound the 
plain OH the south. Hut while Chaeronea, with the exception of iti 
acropolis, lay at the fool of the hills, Panopeus occupied the somewhat 
lotig and narrow summit or .1 hill which stands uut front the range, with 
which, however, It is connected on the south, about its middle point. by 

a aT "If ™‘ ntisfl niak( " a bend westward ,0 as to form 

a sort of elbow, within winch, bounded by the hill of Panopeus on the north 
and he main mass of the bills on the south, is a shallow glen, This glen, 

wa!d Sr £T 0B ^ rd ’ n,akei ln i,s »™ a bend north¬ 

ward, and thus bounds the lull of P.mnpeus on the west. It is urobablv 

the ™ Be mentioned by Panins, where he saw the pnnZZlS ?2 
Of which mankind was moulded by Prometheus {sec belo* a 4 n0t cl 

trlm end V he , h !i J ° f descends into a Z'rll 

hrtffVtft' a ™ S iolIthlVilrd fpJt " th « plain of thaeronen to 
. f f ba f L . T^ 03 t!le hlU IS nc ^'ly isolated on all sides except on 

’|t“ Zll-l J , Uined h 10 ^ hilli ty thE riJ « e 'Nearly men- 

d, Tk h r ™ Klh ,s S™» east to west, and its height above 

lit ?r n | nlay aW r 600 / ce[ or m T iie poor village of //„! f %mi 
f. ' L^r T fot) l of *he lull, and it takes torninotcsTo ascend 

at tls eastern end. On the southern face of the bill the weli-nrcstTved 

wmm^m 

SL did nof meet aT: Bnt [he ™* the two line* cf 

of the hi Sa for ificadr "^i 11 "ml *° ^d open face 

those of the nnth f " ‘ 1 ‘' k ,c remains of this western wall, like 
! ^ «“* considerable, and are constructed 

sr tz sr Jfirxrj 1 * , ,a 

SS^^,oj3?“ d , r ttern SlrJ " ‘•V qUad^tZ towers (si* 
hkh ^ ecl at tegular intervals from ,h e twll ;„ 

-2ttSZu*2F<r of the " caitni «* 

$£££3* ”** *£* ! the blocks are^ul^d 
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from 6 to Over 9 feet hi^h ; the number of courses preserved varies from 
two to six. Where is abuts on a line of high predgriinns grey rocks, 
near the norik-west comer of die circuit,. this north wail k S ft, 6 in. 
thick. Along she greater part nf the northern brew of the hsll T OS £ have 
taid 1 the crest of nock* is so high and precipitous that fortifications were 
needless ; hut al a point where this line of crags sends out a rocky spur 
down hi 3 L towards die village, there are some remains of a massive wait 
on the top of the rocks.. 

On the western face of the lull, the wall, which is but short, is well 
preserved It £5 hero JO feet thick. Both faces are standing, though 
not to equal heights From five to nine courses arc preserved, amt the 
height varies from to to 12 or ij feet* though there are a few gaps 
where the wall is ruinous- About 23 paces from its northern end there 
is a gateway,, so ft r S in. wide* and about 19 ft. S in. deep, flanked by 
two bastions. The bastion on the north side of the gateway projects 
16 ft. 6 in. from the curtain, arid is 9 feet Tvide On its western face. 
Farther to the south is a square tower, partly ruinous, bul 1J Dr i 4 feet 
high ue its smnh'Wcst angle, where nine courses are preserved* At the 
south-western angle, perched on the rocks which form the beginning of 
tho rocky crest that runs along ihe southern brow of the hill, is another 
lower built of good ashlar masonry i it measures about 19 feel by 24 
feet on the sides ; three in five courses of masonry are ssanding- 

ln respect of preservation the south wall with its Etanking towers 
deserves to rank with the beat in Greece But the style of masonry un 
the whole is not good nor regular, certainly not so good and regular as 
that of die western wall The blocks of which it is built are not so 
Uniform in size nor, as a rale. bO largo, though there are some very large 
blocks among s| (hem here and there. Genu rally the blocks are not so high, 
thus making narrower (lower) courses, and these courses :krc nut always 
horizontal. But for long *1 retches together the wall is from ie to 16 
Of l*S feet high. die number of courses preserved varying from four to 
eleven or even thirteen. The avenge height in these places i=. about 
14 feet, and the average number of course* about eight. The thickness 
of the wall varies from 7 feet to 13 ft, 4 in. Four square lowers project 
from the curtain. without conn dog the tower at the south-west angle. 
Of these towers the third from the east is the best preserved. It h 
22 ft, 6 in. In-QEid on the face, project * r i fee t from she certain, an d is 
preserved to its full original height iwhich I c:stimuted .ie Jo feet), for a 
parapet runs almost all round hs top. The number of courses in [his 
fine tower is twelve and thirteen. The ne*t tower in the east projects 
11 feet from the curtain and is standing to a height of about 15 feel 
with seven courses of masonry. The south wail ends on the cast in 
another quadrangular tower, which measures 2$ feet by 16 feet on the 
sides ; it has siv and seven courses standing. As usual, the towers are 
built in a more massive arid careful style than the adjoining portions of 
the wall ; the blocks are better squared, and the courses more strictly 
horijeontai. This clnes not prove, as Dodwcll fancied* that the towers 
are later tlian the wall ; for it was the regular practice of Greek military 
engineers (as the remains of Greek fortification-* attest * 10 build the 
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lowers wiiK an unusual degree of solidity. doubtless to compensate for 
their greater \ lability lo suffer from the assaults of siege artillery- 

In the southern wall* nearly above the ridge which connects the hill 
of Pitnopeus with the other hilts to the south, there is a second gateway, 
10 f[. 5 an. wide, undefended by flanking towers, though the wall makes 
a aUght projection on the right (eastj side as you enter. The gateway 
faces south-east. Remain* of the two door-jambs are to be seen in it It 
is here that the wall is i 3 ft. 4 in. thick 

The space enclosed by these fortification-walh and hy the rocky 
crests shows but few signs of habitation. On the highest point of the 
hill, among some holly-mks, are the scanty tumbtadown ruins of a 
mediaeval tower, built in the usual way of small -stones with bricks and 
mortar in the chinks. A little Sower down, and farther to the cast,. is 
a small chapel with remains of faded paintings on the wnlEs. Scattered 
about the hill, especially round the chapel, is a good deal of broken 
pottery. A fine grove of beautiful hotly^taks now shades pan of the 
summit* growing on a grassy slope amid low plants and shrub*. It is 
pleasant in the heal of the day to nest in the shade of these trees,, to 
smclUbc wild thyme which grows abundantly cm the hill, and to enjoy 
the distant prospects, Yo the north, across the bnwd Chaerencan plain* 
wc look straight into the defile through which the Cephbus rlows from 
phoc is into Baton*; at the northern end of the defile the low hill is visible 
on which are the scanty ruins of ParapotamiL To the west, Parnassus 
hfts his mighty head at no great distance from us a his middle slopes 
darkened by pine-forests that look like the shadows of clouds resting on 
the mou main-side. 

On the northern side of the hill there are traces of two walk extend¬ 
ing down the steep slope to the plain, in the direction of ffajpaf t 'fosis. 
One of them, of which a few massive blocks arc still in position, ran 
down the hill side obliquely in a north westerly direction, starting from 
near the eastern end of the summit. The other wall, nf which there are 
more remains, started from the crest nf rocks ncar the western end of the 
summit and ran straight down the hill in a due northerly direction. 
These two walls probably met at [he font of the hill so as 10 complete 
the fortified enclosure on the hill-ride. At the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century the two walls would seem to bare been in much bener 
preservation than at present, for Leake says that they inclose the 
northern face of the hilt* farming an angle, somewhat greater than a 
right angle, at the south-west [north-west ?} They included a small portion 
of the plain at the north-wc5tem end nf the site. Here the walls are built 
m lines nearlystraight* and were flanked with lowers at the usual intervals. 1 ' 
The proximity of the village of //agios V/ash has probably proved 
fatal 10 these walls the villager! having used them as a quarry, A* late 
as iS 9 o t when 1 vivited Panopeus for the first time, the long wall which 
descended the hffl obliquely was, if I remember rightly, in much better 
preservation than when 1 returned to the spat In 1895. Even the 
fortifications of the summit, in spite of their greater distance from (he 
village, would seem not to have escaped the hand of the spoiler* that 
is, of the village mason ; for Dodwcll say* of die lower* that 11 some of 
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them are extremely perfect, and captain doors and windows of the 
usual form, diminishing towards the tdp* D At present (here is only 
one tower in nearly perfect condition, 

T visaed Panopeus m May tS'TO find -gnin on 1st November 13 r >J r and have 
tit* -eribed sho prc^rftl slate of the tain* entirely fruin. ray own observation, Set 
further, Lkdwell. 'fimr, :. pp, 207-2 IB; Leake* fftrtAirX 6rjK», 2. pp. I^>n 3 ; 
H, N. UlrithSp k&JfH umf Fq?i. hUrt&m, I, (K Jjr *#$+ MUft, Journal, | r Ji. 
209 if/. ; IVetirkcf, a. p. 5c ryp.; L, Koss, 1 - P» 4- : 

Viichcr, ErjfUKrmigfMi p. 5^,1: ^t, i, p, rttS; iSaerkher, 3 fi. 165; 

2- |'i. 33. The time from Lhacronea <0 Pan opens, according to 
Leake and l&iedeker, is 35 min cites j according to the GMtdfr/ixwnc it H 45 minute*, 
I took 47 minutes. 

4 , 1. iha Fhochtn parliament, Sec x, 5. 1 j$ r 

4 , 1* Phlegyaiis who fled to Phocis. See is, 36, 3. 

4 . s, he speaks of the city of the Fanopotma etc. See Homo* 

tM *i, 5 S 1 . 

4 . 2, he Bays that Schediua, son of IpMfcctfl etc. Set Homer* 

//, xvii. 306 

4 , 3, the women whom the Athenian3 call Thyiade, As to the 
Tliyiada, set Panofka, v Dionysos und die Thyiaden/ Fkifcg. mstw. 
Ahhandfaftgtn of the Berlin Academy, 1852, pp- 34I-350; A, Rapp 
1 Dae Mlinade im grigebischen Col ms, in der Kim 51 und Ptwsic , 1 
Rheinisdm Museum^ N. F. 27 (igysj, pp. 1-22, 162-611. The road 
which the Thyisiris trmk from Athens by Fonopeu* to Delphi wa^. the 
same along which the Athenians periodically sent their offerings to 
Delphi. The offerings sccrn 10 have been conveyed by ;i s^rt of tiered 
caravan, called the Pythias- There was a tradition that Apollo followed 
the srunc road when he journeyed from Athens to Delphi* reclaiming 
mankind From savagery to civilisaiion. Sec Strabo, i jl p. 422 jy. \ qx 
Aug. Mommsen, Drfp.hitt^ p, 31 5 sf. These iatts seem to show that 
the road from Athens Lo Delphi by Panopecs was a satred way, See 
K. O r Mkiller, A ?rirr % * i, p. 24] i- p. 267 English trails ; 

E, CurtiuSp Gtstutorntiie 1. p, 35 Jf?- 

4 . 4 - a annfl.ll b uildin g of tmbunit brick, Sec note on iL 27 - 6 . 

4 . 4, At the edge of the ravine iio two stones etc. The ravine 
to which PauHUiw refera is probably the shallow glen, with sloping* 
bushy and rocky sides, which bounds the hill of Pannpeus on the west 
iuxd partly on the south. When I visited it* the glen was absolutely 
dry. Hie soil in the bottom is a reddish crumbling earth- Probably it 
was out of this earth that I'rnmethcus was said to have made mankind. 
Eue I could see no large detached lump? ofh* and 1 could detect no odour 
emiticrl by the earth. But in the ravine on the eastern side of Fanopcu*. 
Col Leake observed some large masses of stone which appeared 10 
have fallen from the hill. He thought they mi^ht answer to the 
stones described by Panvanias, though be did not detect the smell of 
human flesh about them which Fausanias recognised (Narttem Cw 
2. p. ixt jy.) Cell, however* quoted by SiebeHs on this passage, says 
that in the brook here “is found a species of stone very different from 
the limestone of Hie country, and which on rubbing emits an odour*” 
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4 . 4 the day out of which the whole raca of ^ar t w&e moulded 
by Promothous, Prometheus was said id have fashioned men out of 
eanh knEadcd with water (ApoLludums, i. j r tjt One story tan that 
when mankind had been destroyed by the great flood in the days of 
Deucalion, Zeus ordered Prometheus and Athena to mould image? out 
of clay, to breathe the winds into them and nuike them live (Ffym&fajr. 
Magnum^ r 'J^Wv, p, 471 h i j qq k ) According to some* Prometheus 
fashioned the animals as well a? man, giving to each kind of bca?t it? 
own nature (Philemon, quoted by Scobacus^ FIaHIfghim i ii. 27). Cp. 
L Pretier, AmgtwHklU Aufstitzt* p. 21 % ifq r The legend iliat the human 
race was created, by a god ur hero who moulded the first men out of cloy 
or earth and breathed life into them* is found in many lands. The story 
is obviously the creation of a savage philosophy- The best known furm 
of the myth is the Hebrew one, recorded in Gen*six, A similar version 
is told by the Australian blacks. They say that pund-jd, the creator, 
cull three large sheets of bark with his big knife. On one of these lie 
placed some day, and worked it up with his knife into a proper con¬ 
sistence, He then laid a portion of the clay on one of the other piece? 
of bark, and shaped it into a Homan form ; first he made the feet, then 
the tegs, then the trunk, the Jtrtns, and the head. Thus he made a clay 
man on each of the two pieces of bark; and being well pleased with 
1 hem he danced round them fur joy- Next he look stringy hark from the 
Eucalyptus tree, made hair of it, and stuck it on the beads of his day 
men. Then he surveyed them critically was pleased with his work* 
and danced round them again for joy. He then lay down cm them, 
blew his breath hard into their mouths, theiir doses h and their navels; 
and presently they stirred, spoke, and got tip. See Drough Smyth, 
Mmjpnts 0/ Vkterm, 1. p, 424. The Maoris of New Zealand say that 
fiks made man after his own image. He took red clay, kneaded it 
with hn Own blood, fashioned it into human form* and gave the image 
breath (R t Taylor, AW* fai/W, p. J i 7 t cp. Shortland, Mam rtlirim 
p. 3i iq.) In Tahiti it was said that Taaroa, tho 
creator, made man out of red earth- One day he caused the man 
to fall asleep, and while the man slept* the creator took out one of his 
““ made a woman of it, whom lie gave to the man a? his 
1 E}]l ^ WJ™** 'Ai**ctor t t. p. no). The story of the ration 
uf w oman out of a nb of the first man seems to have been current in 
W Zealand also (J. U Nicholas, Narrate o/a Vaym io jV «r 
P 59 ). rn Dowditch Island, South Pacific, the fim man was 
produced out of a sum* After a while he bethought him of making a 
woman, bo he collected iom G earth and moulded a woman out of it— 
head, body, arms, and legs. Then he look a rib out of his left side, 
Ihnm it mto the earthen figure* and she started up a live woman. He 
called her fm (Levee) or ‘rib/and took her to wife, and the whole human 
race sprang from this first pair. See C. Turner, p. 267 n. The 

wide diffusion of this story in Polynesia makes il doubtful whether it 
? mercI >' * re P etitio ° "f ‘he Kibfital S (oiy, learned frnm Euraprnni. 
Jn Nu, < w Nftheriand Island, S ou u, Padfic, the pod A n li.ili a trihmxd 
earthen models qf a man and woman, raised them op, and them 
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live (Turner, ofi. at. p, joo). In the Pdciv Islands there ls a legend 
(hut the first men weir made out *if day kneaded wiili the blood of 
various animals* and that the characters of these first men and of thei r 
descendants wtt determined by the characters of the animals whose 
blood had been kneaded with the primordial day (Kubary, 1 Die Rdtgion 
dqr Pdauer/ in Bastian's Alierlei tins talks* j t/mf .Menu henlumfe y i. pp. 
3, $£}. Among the Atfoem of Celebes a legend of the creation of man 
and woman out of earth h current, hut it must be of Christian origin r 
since the name of (he man was Adam and the name Df the woman Ewa 
(Gntafland, Be Min&hms^ i, p. 97). Some of the wild tribes of Borneo 
tell how m (lie beginning two great birds tried to make man. For this 
purpose they first made trues \ but by this means they could not suc¬ 
ceed. Then they iried tn form him out of the rocks; but they only 
succeeded in making stained Then they took earth, mi Ned it with 
water, moulded it inio the form of a man, infused into his veins the red 
gum of i he kumpang-trte, and be lived, See TmnmiHcm of the Ethrw- 
iagkni Society ofLniufon % N. S, :2 {t 863), p r j 7 ■ H* Ling Roth, The natives 
of Sar<mm£ f 1. p. 399. The Kumis of south-eastern India say that God 
made the world and the trees and the creeping things first, and then sec 
about making man. Me made .1 clay man and a day woman ; but at 
night, while God slept,, a great snake came and ale them up. This hap¬ 
pened twice or thrice, and God was in despair, till at lust he got up wry 
early one morning and made a day dug and put life Inin it; then he made 
the day man and the day woman once more, and set the dog lo watch 
over them, and that night when the snake came as usual to eat them 
up t the dog barked and frightened it away. Sec Lewirt, IVi/d Pares of 
SmtA-Emtem India, p, 224 Jtj. The Kasyus of Assam tell the same 
story (A., Bastian, IWirrt Uimme ant Brahmapntra^ p, S). The Inniut 
(Eskimo) of Point Barrow, AEaska, tell nf a time when there mis no 
man in the land, til] n spirit named d tf fn 7 who resided at Pom! Barrow, 
made a day man, set him up on the shore to dry, breathed into him 
and gave him life and sent him out tutu the world {Report of the Inter- 
national Expedition fa Point fiarrozL\ Aftisha (Washington, 1885), p. 
47)- According to a Melanesian legend* told in Mala* one of the 
Banks Islands, the hero Qai made men of day* the red day from the 
marshy river-side at Vunua Lava, At first he made men and pigs just 
alike, but his brothers remonstrated with him, so he heal down the pigs 
to go on all fours and made men walk upright Oat made the first 
woman out of supple twigs, nnd when she smiled he knew she was a 
living woman (R, H, Codringlon, The Metanemm^ p r e^S). The 
myth of Prometheus has recently been discussed by Dr. K. f>app {Frame- 
ihrui t Ein Eeifrtijr stir gtiechisehen AfyfAeitigie 9 Oldenburg, \ E96). 

4 h 3, the tomb of Tityns. Strabo mentions (in- p. j22) that 
Tityus* a violent and lawless man, was put down by Apollo on his way 
from Athens |d Delphi Cp, PaUS. til l&. 15 ; %. 1 r. I. At the foot 
of the hills near Panopcus r on the tuulh side of the road. Mure observed 
several large natural hillocks of a round form; he though! one of them 
may have been the supposed tomb of Tityus {/onrttd/ T 1. p, 211). 

4 . 5. the Forao of the Odyssey, Sec Od. sL 577. 
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4. A Ins sailed away from the island with the rest of the multi¬ 
tude, The Phoenician city of Cidii was built on the western end of 
the island* and -u the eastern end of the island there wjis a very 
ancient, wealthy, and fcunous sanctuary of Hercules (Meltarty See 
bimbo, ill. \*r tG8 sgp *; Mela, iii. 463 cd- Partlwy; Sllius It-dims, iii, 

I j ; Diodorus, v, 20 t iliitostratu*, PV/. Apaifon. w 4 rpf. ; Appian, 
//jir/jjuf£i| 65* td. Mendelssohn. In the present passage Pausantas 
rjeems to refer to a custom which obliged ad foreigners to quit the inland 
of Cadiz .11 Certain seasons, possibly during the festival of Hercules 
(Melcut). The monster whom Ctem declares he saw burning on the 
shore may perhaps have been an effigy of Hercules (Mcicart), such as 
was periodically homed on a pyre at Tars us in Cilicia, a city w hich 
recognised Hercules us m founder fl>io Chrysostom, Or. sxjriii. vol. 3, 
Pr l 6 „ ed T D indoif). At the W brie I sl.rnd in the black Sea sui Lors were 
allowed to land and pay their devotions at ibe sanctuary of Ach riles, to 
whom the island was sacred, but they had to embark before sunset, lest 
they should disturb Achilles and Helen at their nightly revels (PhiJo- 

Slratus, //frtfiL-n, sx r 35)- 

4 . 7, About saven furlongs from Finoptra is Daulis. This 
estimate of the distance nf Daulis from Panopeus is much under the mark. 
The nctual distance is about 4 miles (36 Greek furlongs), J took ] 
hour 5 4 minutes to- ride at a foot pace from Dutv/t^ (Daulis) to Nf&ivs 
ViiissM (Panopeus), 

The situation of ancient Daulis is exceedingly beautiful. It occu¬ 
pied the broad but somewhat uneven summit of a fine massive hill 
which rises abruptly from the glens at the eastern foot of Parnassus. 
Everywhere the sides of the hll!—which in the grandeur of Its outlines 
deserves almost to rank as a mountain—ore high and steep, except at a 
single point on the west where a narrow ridge connects it with the main 
mass of Pamaisu*. On the south the hill falls away in sheer and lofty 
precipices of grey rock into a deep roman lie glen, the sides of which, 
where they arc not precipitous, are mantled with ebrk green shrubbery. 
Beyond the ridge to the west soar the immense grey precipitous slopes 
of Pjimassus, mottled here and there with dark pints. High up on its 
side is seen a white monastery at the mouth of a dark gorge, through 
which a path ascends to the summit. In the hollow between the hill of 
Paulis and these great slopes, a mill nestles picturesquely among trees 3 
the water is led lo il in a mill-race. Xorihi-aid the ruined ’walls of 
l>mi]is T here thickly overgrown with ivy and holly-oak* look across a 
deep dell to the pretty village of Unvliti^ embowered among trees and 
gardens on the opposite hilt-side The descent to the valley on this *ide 
is steep and bushy* hut not precipitous, except where a line of rocks 
runs obliquely up it 00 the north-west. Here and there in the valley 
the East slopes of the hill are terraced and planted with vines. At the 
eastern foot of the hill begins the great plain—the scene of so many 
famous battles—which stretches away for miles post the ruins of 3'ano- 
pens and Chacrortea until at Orchomenus it melts into the still vaster 
expanse of the Coptic pLiin, To the south-ea^t, beyond an inlervenmg 
range of low hilli, appears the sharp outline of Helicon. In this direc 
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ticm* P.1 the sou [Kern end of the narrow valley which divides the>e low 
hllh from die nighty sleeps of Parnassus, h the ftmou 5 Cleft Way* 
where Oedipus is said to have done the dark deed that was the 
beginning of alt his uoes. Altogether few places in Greece surpass 
Daubs in romantic beauty of rit nation and wealth of historical and 
legendary memories which the landscape, both near and f. lf p h Sued to 
evoke. Standing on (he brow of its precipices we feet thru this 
mountain fastness, frowning on the rich champaign country below, was 
well fined to be she hold of a wild wicked lord like Ttteus, of whose 
bail deeds she peasants might tell Sales of horror to their children's 
children, llut now all is very peaceful and solitary in Baulis, for die 
tide of life has long rolled away from itr Parnassus still looks down 
on it as of old ; hot ivy mantles the ruins, the wild thyme smells sweet 
on the hill, and the tinkle of goat-bells comes up sweetly from the glcm 
Only the shadow of ancient crime and sorrow rests on the fair 
landscape- 

The only entrance in Daubs was on the west Here the narrow 
ridge which canned* the hill wish Parnassus leads op to a gateway at 
the esireme north-western corner of the site- This gateway, about in 
ft, 7 in- wide, is Hanked on the north by ihe remains of im iLncient 
quadrangular tower built on a high precipitous rock. Both on she 
outer or nonhem and the inner or southern late of the Sower several 
courses of masonry are preserved ; on its western front* above the 
high rock,, the sower is 12 feet high. On the south the gateway is 
flanked by n ruined mediaeval tower built of small stones with bricks 
and mortar in the crevices. The tower is standing 10 a height of a 
good many feci 1 one of its comers i^ rounded- 

On passing through the gateway we find ourselves on the spacious 
summit of the hill. It is* on the whole, of a tabular Form, though the 
surface is somewhat broken and uneven. The central and highest point 
is crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval lower, which ^eems to have been 
round and of no great ske; and at the north-eastern comer there arc 
considerable remains pf a mediaeval church meanly built of small atones, 
bricks, and mortar. Nearly all round die steep and sometimes preci¬ 
pitous edges nf the summit may he traced the ancient fortification,walls, 
which in some places* especially on the western and eastern sides, are 
well preserved. They are flanked ,11 irregular intervals by square 
lowers, of which thirteen more or less ruinous eon be made ouL The 
style of masonry of the ancient walls, which evidently belong to the 
good Greek period, is partly polygonal and partly quadrangular* The 
towers on the whole arc built it! the quadr.iOguhlr or ashlar style, the 
blocks being squared and Enid in horizontal courses: but in the walls 
pieces of quadrangular and of true polygonal, welbjninlcd masonry occur 
aide by side. In a few places, especially at the north-west corner, the 
walls arc mantled with Ivy and holly-oak bushes which have moled them¬ 
selves in die crevice*. The stone of which they are built is of a grey 
colour. Here and there the old walls have been repaired m the Middle 
Ages with the usual smalt stones, bricks, and mortar* which always 
look so poor beside the solid and beautiful masonry of ancient Greece, 
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On the western fines of the hill the ancient wall, with its towers, is 
carried along the edge, partly of precipitous rocks, partly of a steep 
slope overgrown with bushes; and on this side it is preserved in an 
almost unbroken line, though not to its full heighL Three to seven 
course* of masonry are landing ; the average height of the wall k* $ 
of 9 fees* but where seven courses are preserved it is la feet 1st11 or 
more* The number of towers on the wesiem face of the hit!, exclusive 
of those which flank the gateway, is three. They measure about 2 i feet 
on the face, project from 4 ft_ 6 io. to 5 ft. 2 in. front the curtain, and 
art standing to a height of 7 to 9 feet, the number of courses varying 
from three to six- 

Oei [he southern side of the hill the wall is not nearly so well pre- 
served* There arc stretches where it is ruinous, and others again where 
it is front 5 to 8 feet high. At one point on this side the hill sends out 
a rocky, nccdlc-Hke spur, overgrown with prickly holly-oak bushes, which 
falls away tn high sheer precipices of grey rock into the deep glen 
below. This rocky spur lies outside the line of the fortifications, but 
immediately above it the wall is preserved to the height of 7 or § feet 
for many yards. Mere the masonry partakes more of the ashlar and 
less of the polygonal style than in most of the rest of the wall ; three 
sind four courses are standing. Only one lower can now he distinguished 
on the southern brow of the hiSL It is about 120 yards to the cast of 
the tower at the south-west corner, measures ft, 3 in. on the face, 
and projects 4 ft. 5 in- from the curtain. Six to eight courses of masonry 
are preserved, giving the tower a height at most of 10 fceL The 
masonry is partly polygonal and partly quadrangular. 

At its southeastern corner she hill ends in an immense perpendicular 
cliff' of grey rock, cm die edge of which the fortification-wall naturally 
ceases. But farther [O the north, on die cuhtcm face of the hill, the 
wall reappears. Here there is a piece as much as 15 feet high, but 
the masonry is rough and irregular. On this eastern side of the hill 
the slope to the plain, though sleep and high, is for the most part not 
precipitous except at its soudiern end 3 and hence a fortification-wall was 
needed, the remains of which, more or less ruinous, may be traced along 
most of the eastern brow. In place? the wall is still from 6 to over ip 
feet high; the number of courses preserved varies from une to a:ven. 
It is on this and die northern side of the hilt 1h.1t the wall has been 
repaired in mediaeval times. Remains of six quadrangular towers can 
still be made out on the eastern face of the hill. They are about 20 feet 
broad, and project about 9 feet from the curtain. Wtdi the exception 
uf two which are very ruinous, they art standing in port to a height of 
^ to ro fecit with from five to seven, courses of masonry preserved- 

On the northern brow of the hill, which looks across iu the village 
of Art /jfVi, the wall is very ruinous^ but at intervals there are short 
pieces from 6 lo ro feet high. Their style varies gready: in one place 
die masonry is of the fine well-jointed polygonal sort ; in another 
it approaches the ashlar* Ai the western end* adjoining the iqwcr 
which Banks ihe galcway, the wall seems to be about to or rz feet 
high, with six to eight courses of masonry; but it is here so thickly 
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flvtipjmm with ivy and holly-oak bushes that to examine it is not c.iiy T 
Twg towers can be discerned flanking the wall on the north side of the 
hi II, without counting the one which flanks the gateway, They project 
about 5 feet from the curtail One of them, built of very large blocks 
in a style which is almost ashlar, is standing to a height of y feet, 
with three courses of masonry,. The other tower has been repaired in 
the M iddle Ages* and little of the ancient masonry remain3, 

I vi-dted Diuli>, 31*1 October and have described the situation and nun* 
from my own ubser vidua. See sdsr> Poiicjucviltr, I'&yagt ds /a Grtet t 4. p, 134 jy. ; 
Dodweth Tfiur ¥ I. pp. 2oa-i06: l^ake, iW+rtArm Grraf, 1. pp L 97106: More, 
Four-iml, j„ p, 305 Is f- • H* N- Ulrich 5 , fteiftrn uml Aanaktrttytri, | r p K 148 ™i ; 
Weleker, 2. p. 5S jv/y r ; L r Km\ 1. p, 431 VkW, 

Jdiiylerti^Tff, p. 6oo: Buminn, 6Vi>^r. 1. p 16S jy.; h^cileken* 1% 364 xy.; 
£ 7 j»jn^s-/"(KM f F 3 t p, 33. F'o# ihe tfi-Kripl inns of Daults, some of which w;rve to 
identify the site, see 6. / 6', 6*. 5 . 3. HJi.jj, 

Paulis was burnt by the Persians (Henxlotus* viiL 35), and rased to 
the ground by Philip of M need on after the Sacred War (Paus, x. 3, 1), 
It must have been afterwards rebuilt^ for the walls defied *iH die attempts 
of the Romans under Flamininus to batter or escalade them. It was 
only by luring the garrison into a sally that the Romans were able to 
effect an entrance by the gate, no doubt the same gale which may still 
be seen at the north-western corner of the hilL See Livy, xxxil i8 + 
In the later limes of antiquity She place was called Dnutia (Strabo,, ijc. 
p. 4-3)i vvhich is still the name of the village dose to die ancient site, 

4 . 7- they are still reputed the tallest and strongest in Phocifl. 
The people of Zfop/fb are still a line race, distinguished by their vigour 
from the inhabitants of the fever-stricken plains in the neighbourhood of 
She Copaie marsh (L. Ro^s, iVandurungtii p j. p, 43 J. 

4 , 7- woody or shaggy places-were called dauhx Strabo 

(ljl p, 423) gives the same derivation of the name Daubs. The 
etymology seems to he correct. The Greek words jrfmrj (Soltis) and 
daub* appear to be etymologically identical with each other and with 
the Latin dauui (G. Curtius, Gritek* Etym&tegic'- 1 p, 333). Cp, 
Ertytrttftr Afag*tUM t .lirm An i-Xos and Aar-Ak, p, 350; Suitias and 
Hefiychius, J.w. ^uvAov (^anAor). 

4 , 7- Aeschylus ended the beard of RLancuB etc. The verse of 
Aeschylus hem referred 10 by Pau^anias is preserved in die 
tegiLiim J/cjjtiw.w, s.V. AciuAk, p- As to AcschylusS play on 

Glaucus of Anthedmq see ix. 33. 7 note. 

4, &. the women —— dished up to Tereus his own boy etc. 
As to the legend of Terms, Procne, and Philomela, see 3 . 41. 8 s$. 

4 , 8, Tha hoopoe into which —« Ter ms was changed. Another 
legend was that TcreuFi had been transformed into a hawk (Kyginus, 
Fud. 45) ; and in an ingenious paper Mr. E. Oder has made it probable 
Chat this was the original version of the Story. The first mention of the 
transformation of To runs into a hoopoe occurs in a poetical fragment 
quoted by Aristotle {Hu A awm . ix, 49, p, 633 a, Berlin ed,), who refers 
it to Aeschylus. Probably, however, It is an extract from Sophocles's 
play af TVnwr (Schol. on Arktophancii lurds, 381). |ti this fragment 
YOU V Q 
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the poet says that the bird charade a from a hoopoe mio a hawk; in 
spring it is a hawk* but in autumn a hoopoe. This belief, which wa* 
doubile&s a popular superstition (ep r Aristotle La. and Hist. <wwt is, 15. 
p, 616, Merlin ed.) h es plains the change in the legend about Terras 
Originally the legend on that be was* transformed into a hawk. This 
appear* from the verses of Aeschylus in which (SufipL 6 o Jff.) he 
speaks of +L the unhappy spouse of Tereus, the hawk-chascd nightingale" 
And this legend fits die nature of the birds better; far the hoopoe, in 
spile of its bellicose aspect, is not a fierce bird which chases the nightin¬ 
gale (Procne) and the swallow (Philomela). This is a calumny of the 
Hiythologists {Cotton, Harm/. 31). In reality the hoopoe is a shy and 
timid bird which is scared even by a swallow ilitting past. Hut the 
popular superstition which identified the hawk with the hoopoe, rr.td.Sly 
led to the substitution of the latter far the farmer in die legend of 
Tertis, This substitution must have been comparatively laic, and may 
have been first made by Sophocles tn his play of Tfrms> if, as Mr. 
Oder tries to show, the hoopoe was a rare and unfamiliar bird in Greece 
in the tsfth century n.c See Eugcn Oder, 1 Der Wiedehopf in der 
gricchiachen Sage, 1 Rkriniii Arj N- b\ 43 {1B3&), pp. 540-5 56. 

4, 9 - la this country -a swallow would not oven build Its 

nest on the roof of a house. Similarly, swallows were said not to dy 
under the roofs of houses in the Thracian town of ISliya on account of 
Teieus’s crime. They were n 3 SO said to avoid the houses of Thebes, 
because the city had been taken so often. Sec Pliny, Ah/, /us/, *, 70- 
At the present day in Greece, as the houses of the peasants are for the 
most part uncoiled and have no glass in the windows, the swallows tty 
freely in and out the rooms, and even build their nests on the mften over 
the heads of the occupants- They are not molested, as the people 
chink it lucky to have swallows about the house- Cp. Chusfca/ 

5 (1S91), p. 1 sqq* 

4 . y- even in her bird-form Philomela has a dread of TeretlS- 

This, taken in connexion with the preceding sentences, shows that 
Pausamas follows the legend w hich turned Philomela into a swallow (md 
Frocne into a nightingale). This was the regular Greek tradition. See 
Aristotle, Rkitorfc y in. 3, 4; Canon, Afemt/. ji ; ApcUadorus, ill 
*4. S; Afy/ftogropki Gr&fd t ed. Wcstenoann, p, 383; Eustathius on 
Homer, Oil xix. $18, p. 187$ Eustathius says that the note of the 
swallow is harsh and un pleasing because Philomela's tongue w^s cut out 
by Terras lest she should reveal his crime, whereas the nightingale 
begins her song with the name of hys T the son whom his mother 
Proenc had killed and served up at table to his father Tereuj. The 
Latin writers, however, made Philomela the nightingale and Proenc 
ibe swallow. See Virgil, Georg. Iv. 15 and Ji t ; Scrvius, 00 Virgil 
£d. x, ; Hyginus, A*. 45^ English poetry has followed the Latin 
tradition in making Philomela the nightingale, as in Milton's If 
Pensc r oso: 

** r L csii Phi lumd w-Jl | desgn a wnc, 
la b?f sneeteo, aadiJesi pllghl “3 

or iri Sir H. Wottaifs tines to Elizabeth of Bohemia j 
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Li What's yoiH f!sai:,r 

When rhiicimtl her volrt doth raised 

The Greets called the nightingale ' the bird of Daubs ■’ (Thucydides, iL 
29) or 1 the Day I inn crow 1 {Efymai&g. Afugmtm, s.v. AttvAis, p. 25c). 
It seems thfli the nightingale can still be heard warbling in the thickets 
that clothe the hanks of the Pfufanzct river not far from Daulis, and 
tint in summer swallows dart about in the sunshine as if they feared 
Ttrens no longer (H. N, (Jlrichs, fiasftt untf For$*htirtgtn v j, p, T4B s$ r ) r 
4 „ 9 - a sanctuary of Athene This sanctuary probably occupied 
the site of the ruined mediaeval church of St Theodore which stands 
on the acropolis of Dailis, near its north-eastern comer (seer above, p. 
223); for built into a wall of this church was found a wordy Inscription 
recording 1 the liberation of slaves by dedicating them to Athena I'clias 
(C, / G- Gr S* 3r No, 66 ). Another inscription found at Daulis proves 
that documents were sometimes dated by the priestess of Athena 
(£". /, G. G. S. 3. No, 65). Scrap! s and Saviour Artemis were also 
worshipped at Daulis (C X G. G+ S, 3. Nos, 66, 67}; ihc worship of 
beta pis was cared for hy a priest* with whom copies of documents 
recording the manumission of slaves were, occasionally at least, 
deposited (j& No, 66). 

4. 1 a, a. shrine of the hero-founder, A mile nr ho tn the south of 
Uauhi tlte road to the Cleft Way and Delphi passes near a large 
tumulus* flat at the top, with some fragments of tiles and pottery lying 
about it Dodwell thought that this tumulus might be the shrine of the 
hero Xnnthippus ( 7 Wr f J. p. 2ui .w/,}, An inscription found among the 
vineyards at the northern foot of riie hilt of Daubs provides that the 
road to the shrine of the founder-hero shall be two reeds broad, 
probably about i j feet. See Leake, AWfflu Crete*, 2, pp. 100-103; 
H- N. UlridlSp AV/tf/rf and Fpflt&Uitgttij I. pp. IfO, 1 56 ; C\ L Lx, 

No. 1732 ; C /■ Gn G* S* 3. No. hi. 

4 10. the Phoctans bring victims, and the blood they pettr 

through 3 hole into the grave etc. The custom of offering blood at 
the grave of the dead or of heroes is often rcfejTed to in undent litem- 
lure. Cp, iv h 3L jt v. 13, 2. At the festival nf the biem he via at 
i'btaen the heroic dead were invited to partake of the banquet and the 
blood (Plutarch, Aruftdes, 2 1 : see note on 1 st. 2. 5), Euripides refers 
IO the custom repeatedly. Thus in the NerfuUtUi (f\ 1040 rf.) he 
makes Eurysihcus say l u But suffer them not to let libations or blood 
trickle into my grave,™ Cp, id., Trades, 3S i ; EJtitr*, 90 sqq. 
Commonly a hole seems to have been dug, into which I he libations of 
blood or of wine, etc., were poured (Lucian, Charon i 22 ; and for the 
many other passages in which this custom is mcnltnncd, see Stephanj 
in CmnpU Rendu (St Petersburg) fnr 1&&5, pp. 6-&), But the present 
passage of Bausanias is the only one, so far As I know, in ancient litera¬ 
ture which distinctly speaks of a hole carried right through into the grave, 
so that the libations pou red down it could reach the bones or ashes of the 
dead, I'hc hole, too, seems to have been, not a temporary one made 
for the occasion, but a permanent one. This is implied by the espies- 
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Sion used by Pau manias (dir^ not fitu 9 pm or opi*y/nx); and it is what 
we should, expect, since the offering* appear to have been made daily. 
Such a permanent opening into (he grave* to be used fur passing offer¬ 
ings in, has been round in the great barrow on the peninsula of Taman 
in the south of Russia. This large artificial mound or barrow Is called 
by ihe peasants the Great Bbsnilia, and is near the village of iiteblfr 
jevka. li was the common burial-place of a rich and powerful Greek 
family settled here in the fourth century u.C. Excavations made in the 
barrow In 1S64 brought to light two sepulchral chambers and a funnel- 
shaped aperture shut with a stone and leading down in a place enclosed 
with tiles, on which it appears that a meal had been offered to the dead. 
The funnel-shaped aperture is dearly such a hole as Pausnnias here 
speaks of, made fur the purpose of conveying libations into I he tornh* 
See Stepbani in CcmpU Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1 £ 6 5 p p. £ ty. A 
very similar arrangement has recently been discovered in two Roman 
cemeteries near Cartilage. The tombs, of which there are a great 
many, are buil t of masonry and are of a square shape, about 5 feet high 
by 2 or 5 feet broad. Each tomb encloses one or more urns containing 
calcined bones. Each urn is covered with a saucer {paft-n i), in the 
middle of which there is a hole ; and this hole communicates with the 
exterior of the tomb by means of an earthenware tube placed either 
upright so as to come out at the top uf the i-omb, or slanting bo us to 
come out at one of (he sides. Thus libations poured into the tube ran 
down into the um, and after wetting the hones of the dead escaped 
by a hole into a lower cavity of the tomb. In this lower cavity (which, 
however, docs not exist in all the tombs) are found coins, lamps, 
pottery, etc* deposited with the ashes and charted wood of |hc pyre. 
Thus curb tomb was at the same time an altar on which sacrifices were 
offered to the dead,. See A. L. Deiattre, 1 Fouillea d'un cinicti^re 
remain a Carthage cn 1SSS, ] Rtwc urchiol&^iqnr * 3nse Sdrie, 12 
ftSSKh p. 151 jA t Mycenae the funnel-shaped aperture in the 
round altar which was found over one of the graves was probably u sect 
for the purpose of pouring blood down into the grave (SchuehhanlL, 
ScAIirw.tttrfi jfusgrahurgrni* F- 18G: Tsoumtaa, Mtwijmi, pp, 107. 
It 5 J Fermi et Cbipie?. H&tdrjt dt l art dans Vantiyuiff^ 6. p. 323 e 
cp. note on it, 16. 5, ml 3- p 107). These facts bring vividly Ijcfore 
US the belief of the Greeks and Romans that the souls of the dead still 
lived and retained their bodily appetites in the tomb. The same primi¬ 
tive belief has led to similar practices in many pans of the world. The 
custom of laying food cm or near the grave for the use of the dead is 
too familiar to call for illustration; but it maybe worth while to give 
examples Of the practice of actually conveying fluid into the grave 
itirougls an opening or lube, :ls the people of Datdi* poured the blood 
into the grave of their hero. Gn die funeral day of a king Q f Gingiro 
in Africa iS they kill many cows close to the grave, so that the blood may 
run in and touch the dead body ; and from that time forward, till the 
nest king dies, they kill a cow there every day, and make the blood nm 
in, the profit whereof belongs to their prints, or sorcerers, for they shed 
the blood, but eat the flesh 9 (Tie Trmvit 0/ tfa /twits in EtAiopi** 
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Collected and hist on rally digested by F + Bahharer Tellez, of the Society 
of Jesus; and now first translated into English (London, 1710), p. igS). 
This African custom is almost idencical with the Greek one described 
by Pansaniaa, Again,, in the Kingdom of Congo, when a king was 
buried. a cube was passed from the outside into the mouth of the corpse, 
and down ibis tube food arid drink were ponced every month (I_abat. 
Rflatitm kisfarifut dt l'£lhi»pi* OmdaUaUj f. p. 391). In Tiroarmee, 
West Africa, the bodies of kings or chiefs are deposited in charnel-houses 
which are never opened; li hut small apertures are left in the walls, 
through which cooked provisions and pahn wane arc occasionally intro- 
duced, the Tictunnesc being impressed with an idea chat they arc 
actually necessary for, and consumed by, the dead” (A- G. Laing, 
Trnvth in tkt Timaxmt A Koorajrtc % and Sootinut v&untrics in Wfittm 
Africa^ p. Sy). In Old Calabar, “ when they buried their dead, the 
relatives., before the earth is filled into the grave, place a tube, formed 
of bamboo, or pithy wood with the pith extracted, and sufficiently long 
to proirude from the earth heaped up over the body, into the mouth of 
the deceased ; and down this they pour, from time to time, palm wine^ 
water, palm oil, etc/ 1 ; this is called 1 feeding the dead’(A Ik Ellis, 
The Lurid &jFetish^ p. 134 ; cp, T« J. Hutchinson. Impressions of Wttitm 
AjtfiSy p 14S In Bonny the dead are buried in the house; a 

funncl-Uke opening leads down to the grave ; and it is said that, the 
negro never leaves, bis house without pouring a libation down the funnel 
(A, Haitian, Dtr Mensch in drr Gnshiikte, 2. p. 335). Some of the 
ancient Peruvians buried their dead in tombs and placed vases round 
the corpses ; holes in the wall Jed from the outside into these vases, and 
through these holes the Indians poured liquor on the festivals held in 
honour of the dead {The Travth of Ckia dt Eton , translated by C- R. 
Markham, p. 23S note 3). Another Spanish writer describes how the 
Peruvians poured a liquor called Mm through a tube into the mouth of 
the dead man as he lay in the grave (Zarate, Hi share de la Dcc&uvtrte 
N de /a C&nguefr da /Vw sr (Paris, 1716K 1. p- 66)- The Indians of the 
West Indies left openings in the tombs through which they poured maize 
and wine for the consumption of the ghost {Hakluyt, MrMr <?/(At West 
Indies ^ Decade vti. c K 10)* In Java when an inhabitant of Ten^ger is 
buried and the grave is being filled in, a hollow bain boo is placed 
upright ever the body; and down this bamboo the relations, for seven 
successive days, pour daily a vessel nf pure wager ; they also lay beside 
the bamboo two dishes, which they daily replenish with food (Raffles, 
History £rf faVa^ t, p, 33 f, ed, rSiy). Among the Duphla of North- 
Eastern India the dead are buried near the house, and the relations daily 
supply them with food and drink through a bamboo which is let down 
into the grave (A. Hast inn, tfHktrst&mmt am Bm/rw<tfiufra t p. 17 ; id T 
in VkrAatfdl jv ngtn der BtHincr GtttlL f An/An 7 pai&jpV t i£Si 1 p, 160, 
appended to the Zertstknfi fdr EtknAogidp The Danres* a Tartar 
people, bury their dead in shallow groves and leave an opening at the 
bead of the corpse \ and for some weeks after the burial the nearest 
relations come daily and pour food down this opening into the mouth of 
the corpse, using for the purpose a spoon which Is only employed an 
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these occasions (Idcs„ 'Voyage dc Mouscou I la Chine/ in r^rr^J *.« 
Afr^ p, lpa ? Amsterdam, 1727), Ai the festival of Jubukk in 
November, the Chut ash of Eastern Russia lake a sacrificial meat at the 
graves of Lheir relations, A h ole is made at the lieud of the grave and 
a wooden pillar is set up in it But before the pillar is set up, each 
person present throws a piece of flesh and pours some liquor into she 
hole. Then they consume the rest of the food and make merry. See 
Pallas, ftris? dunk wmfkitrfmi Pmmum ds* rwrijf^ir Rrfckrs t j. 
p- 92, The natives of Fakaofu, or Bow ditch klaml (South Pacific) 
buried their dead under a heap of coral shingle* with a vertical -lab of 
stone at the head. For five nighu after the burial the relations came 
to the grave, removed the alone al the head, and poured in coaonnut 
oil (j. JU Lister, A Notes on the native* of Fakaofu (Dowditch Island), 1 
Journal $f the Anihrope fogitaj Jrsstiiuif^ 21 (1891 \ p. 5 £ )_ 

&- I There is a way up through Danlis to the top of Parnassus. 
From the village of Brfidia a path leads up wooded nnd not excessively 
steep slope* io the Urge monastery of Jerusalem, loftily and romantic- 
ally situated on the edge of a torrent, in the roitlsi of a gnuid forest of 
ancient iim. The monastery’ is retched in about two hours from Dtndisi. 
A steep and reeky path now winds up the bed of a deep gully, the lofty 
side* of which are crowned with woods. Looking back down the ravine 
we catch charming views over the plains of Lebadea and Chneronea. 
We next ascend steep fir-dad slopes, and reach the upper part of the 
mountain which is barren and covered with block* of atone. Through 
these we thread our way (path there is none) to the tahlebnd which lies 
below- the two highest peaks. Of these peaks the eastern (now called 
Lyktri) b the higher (8070 ft.). On the tableland are two wretched 
shell* ra T roughly built of stones. They are called respectively SfrounJcn 
ton Lmidrmt and StnmnkaKaf&g&friki ('monk's yard*}. The latter is 
nearer the summit, from which it is distant an hour. The total time 
from Daviin to the summit of Parnassus may be about eight hours. 

See Chris* Tr*rth w P 2M W- s N- Ulfielw. /Vfwn **4 ftruk**™, 

V P l l $ l s U RrKS > 2- p, 193 J5 r. ; Bucket* p. HS 2 ^ ; Cmdt- 

fnifmt, 2. p, 44 r *r 

5 , r. the PhodclUiL Pausanias now proceeds southward from 
Daubs, skirting the eastern foot of Mount Finum Tim path loads 
along ihc left bank of the /Vafamu river, which flows north to join the 
Cephas in the plain of Chat-mnea. Its hanks are shaded by plan* 
trecs, which give the stream it* name. Near the ruined village of 
J hrrdami are some ancient foundations and fragments, half overgrown 
with bushes. These are supposed to mark the site of the rhockum or 
Phocjan ptwl lenient-house d^criljed by Pate-anias. Sec Dodwell, Ttwr t 
i. p. 201 ; H . N. Ulrichs, ftristn nnd F&r^kumgt^ i r p. \ ; ISurrian, 

f - PP B 59 > Baedeker,^ p 16^ Gmde-Jwrtmtr p. 35. 
From PausanLas 5 description of Lhc Fhocian partiriniem-hoiisc we may 
conjecture that it closely resembled the The radium at Megalopolis (see 
vn|. 4, p, 3JS y His description further suggests that the part of 
Thersilium which correspond* to the stage nf a theatre was occupies^ al 
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least in part, by images of gods. As to the Phocian confederacy 
and its parliament, see G, Gilbert, Grift Ms tbe Stant&aiforth urn ar f a. 
P- 33 rf- Sotne details ns ta the officers etc, of the confederacy 
are ascertained from inscriptions found At ELatea, Certain federal 
officials bore the title of tmstawi (d/iptrr^pcf}. ^ee V. Paris, Efaf&, 
pp. fi-i ais. 

5.J- the Oloffc Way. About 5 miles 10 the south-neat of Haul is 
the road, after stifling She eastern'foot of the mighty mass of Mount 
Parnassus, turns sharply to she west and logins to ascend through the 
long, narrow, and profound valley which lends to Delphi, just at die 
point where She rood turns westward and before it begins the 3ring 
scent U is joined from ilie south-east by the direct road from Lebadea 
and Thebes, The meeting of the three muds—the road from Dauli% 
the road from Delphi, and the road from Thebes—is the Clefs Way or 
Triple Road. I he scene of the legendary murder of Lams by Oedipus, 
Js is now known os the Cross Road of Meg as (StmTM/rvm* tost 
after the gallant Johannes Me gas, who met his death here in July iS| 6 p 
while exterminating a band of brigands with a small troop of soldiers. 
His monument, on a rock at the meeting of the roads, bears a few 
verses in modem Creek, Apart from any legendary associiitions the 
scene is one of the wildest and grandest in Greece* recalling in its 
general features, though on a vastly greater scale* the mouth of 
Glencoe- On both sides of the valley the mountains tower abruptly in 
huge predpicti 1 the cliffs of Parnassus on the northern side uf the 
valley are truly sublime. Not a trace of human habitation is to be 
seen," All is desolation and silence, A more fitting spot could hardly 
be found for tEie scene of a memorable tragedy. 

It has sometimes heen supposed that ihe Cleft U ay was not at [he 
Cross Road of Mcgas, but several mites farther to the cast. In this 
direction the direct path from Del phi to Lebatfea traverses a defile 
culled the Stim or Narrow Way* enclosed by high rocky hills. At the 
eastern end of the defile, where we pass out into an open valley, a j-oad 
to Daulii and Panopeus diverges to the north. Here then, where three 
roads meet—the road from Delphi, the romd from Thebes, and the road 
from DatiUs—the Cleft Way of the ancients has sometimes been placed. 
13ut the spot does not answer to Panamas's description a i it. In the 
first place, it as not on the direct mod from Daubs lo Delphi; a 
traveller from Dattlis to Delphi who wished to go by (he defile in 
question (the Stint) would have to rrmke a detour of several miles to 
the cast But Pamanias here implies and elsewhere (x. 35. S) 
expressly asserts that the Cleft Way was on the direct road from 
Paulis to Delphi. In the second place, Pausaoias tells us that from 
the Cleft Way onward the road to Delphi began 10 ascend steeply 
f§ This is perfectly true if we place the Cleft Way at the Cross 
Road of Megus, but it is not true if we place it at the eastern end of 
ihe Stint pass; fur after traversing that pass we have still to cross a 
plain of some extent before we reach the Cross Road of Mega*, where 
the real ascent 10 Delphi begins. The scenery at the eastern end of 
the Stint defile is wild and picturesque; the mountain on the south in 
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particular is high and rocky. But In grandeur it cannot coin parr with 
the scenery at the Cross Road of Mc^^ fe the true Cleft Way of the 
ancients. 

Sophocles [Did. Tjtr* 733) and Euripides {Pk&en r 3E) call the spot 
the Cleft Way. Hut Sophocles speaks of It also as the Triple Raid 
{Utti. 7 >r. 730, 1398 xf.) P When Oedipus and Laius met* Oedipus 
was on his way from Delphi to Thebes, and Laius was on his way from 
Thebes to Delphi. Cp. Apollodoms, iSL 5. 7. 

See Whtle, /tamey. p, 300 1 Chandler, Erat*h in Gmt* r p, 259 ry, 5 Claikr. 
TVjtv/j* 4, pc 173 ly, ; Otxlwdb Tlntr, 1. p. 157 jy. ; Leaks, G-rtut^ 

2r P- 105 tf. ; Mme, fcurnai v t L p, ^ iyy. ; I 1 . N. U Erichs, Riistn utiJ Farr 
tcAm^gwM, 1l p, 147 ; F. G. Welcker* J'ap&u/A, i p. to/y. ; Kota, ffWer- 
fi P- * 7 1 W. Vjseher, Eri*Xtnixg£it f p. 603 : HutsJan,, 1. p. 169; 

Lr'w^/i? ■/i p, 33 jy, ; Baedeker** |r, 15^ (in the first edition Lotting seem a 
to have placed the Cleft Way in the .Srratj, 

S, 4. unhewn stones ara heaped upon them, See nil ij. 3 

note. 

5 . 4^ DamasiatratUB, king of Plataea, found the bodies etc This 
is meal toned also hy Apollodonis (iii. 5. S). Cp, Belhc t TfafourittJki 
ffHdtnlicdcr t p. 169. 

5 . 5. From this point tho high road to Delphi grows steeper etc. 
From the Cleft Way {Stcmviromi ton Mega) the road to Delphi ascends 
westward through a deep valley enclosed both on the north and on the 
south by the immensely high* steep, ami rocky slopes of Mi, Parnassus 
on the north and Ml Cirphis (Strabo, is. p. 4 r S), now called Xm- 
Vmw£ (*dry hill , J I on the south. The slopes of the latter moun tain are in 
places covered with fir-woods, In an hnur w^e reach the summit of the 
pass, from which the valley* still enclosed by high precipitous slopes, 
descends towards Delphi This is the water shed, and here are the 
spring of one branch of the Plistus, which flows westward in a deep 
ravine through the valley. A raid leads dawn beside the bed of the liver 
and on to jStih'ftrf (Amptnssa). But instead of following h the traveller 
to Delphi turns to the right and ascends for another hour by a steep 
winding path to she modern village of ArffcActm^ situated ou the slope 
of Parnassus, about 2000 feet above the sea. The steep sides of the 
mountain arc here planted with vineyards to a great height, terraces 
beuig built in places to support the vines. At the point where the 
mad lo^l crosses the bed of the Hiatus there art considerable 

remains of an ancient Greek fortress on a height or plateau to the right 
and also beside the stream. The walls are partly built of polygonal 
flf roughly squared stones Laid in horizoaml coursed 
Within the walls are a good many remains overgrown with hushes. 
The rums may be [hose of Acolidac, a eowti which was burnt by the 
Persians and appears to have been situated between Paulis and Delphi 
{Herodotus* viii, 35), Or perhaps the place may be the Homeric 
Gypamsus, See note on x, 36, 5, The situation of Arutkmo, a large 
and prosperous village nr rather town of over 3000 inhabitants, ts 
extremely picturesque. The houses, interspersed with trees, rise in 
terraces above each other on the side of the hill, the top of which is 
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crowned with the church of Sl George, the chief church of the village. 
Above the village soar the abrupt rocky slopes of Parnassus. The men 
of Anitftn u ate tall, slim* and athletic ; the women are fritted for their 
beauty. The high bracing air makes them a healthy, longdived race. 
They speak a comparatively pure dialect of Greek, and arc noted for 
their independent spirit and the strength of their family ties. In 
summer they cultivate their vineyards on the declivities of Parnassus, 
or till their fields and herd their sheep in the upland dales. Their 
wines have a great reputation; and the women make pany-coloured 
woollen mgs, which are sold far and wide. In winter the severity 
of the climate keeps I hem much indoors, and this is the season for 
many social gatherings and merrymakings, in which dancing and 
singing play a great part. The village perhaps occupies the site dF ihc 
ancient ^nemoria ( ( the windy town so called from the storms which 
catne sweeping down from the outlying precipices of Parnassus. I here 
precipices near the town were called * die Look-out Place 1 ; from the cop 
of them Apollo is said to have spied and shot the dragon at Delphi. 
■The Look-out Place * may bn the cliffs now called Prfrtf/J, which rise 
at the hack of When Delphi was made independent of Phocis* 

Anemuria became the boundary between the territory of Delphi and that 
of Phocis. This would agree well with the site of Arw/ttrtM, which, 
standing on the crest that forms the watershed between the eastern 
and western slopes of the valley, is a natural frontier. As to Anemona 
and the 1 Look-out ' see Strabo, it p, 4 -3 l Homer,//. "■ $11 with the 
scholiast; SchoL on Euripides, PA at*. 235 ; Tietres, SckeP tm Lftophnytt, 


]oy j. 

From Aftxkova the mad descends gradually westward to llelphi, 
skirting the precipitous slopes of Mb Parnassus cm the right and 
keeping tolerably high above the deep glen of the Plistus on the left 
The valley Is clothed with olive-trees and the slopes with ™eyards, in 
an hour and three-quarters from Amckcvn we reach Delphi, situated on 
the northern side of the valley at the foot of the great precipices of 
Mt- Parnassus, but yet high above the bed of the Plisius, which winds 
along for below in the depth h of the valley. The time from the Cleft 
Way lo Delphi is about four hour*. 

Wtielej, frurrttr, p. 399 Jy- ? E. IX Clarke, Trwtb* 4 - F- ■74 *#• l ^ xJ ' 
well, 7W* 1 . iq5 J*rpte&i. ffoUtefr Gftn-t 

1*-^. (»«**}> 3 Ciflrih l> 4 /f* S H- 

F. G. W ticker, TtptotK ^ 6i j/, ; L Row, J\* 7 

\V. Vwiser, Prin^rtm^ p 603 W- ■ B “« iatn ' lj ‘ 

JWmrirr sur in rut*n H tkutti** ^ F 1 ftU 1 *: Aw(to 

an 4 StuAi*i t p. 356 ryy.; Baedeker, 1 f, 1&3 iy.; Gwt&-J*MW . * F 34 

Mg, Cirphis* the bare precipitous mountain which bounds on the 
south the long valley that extends from the Cleft Way on the east to 
Delphi on the west n is not mentioned by Paus&nias- We I cam the n ame 
nf the mountain from Strabo, who describes it accurately (»- p 4*3) as 
41 a sleep mountain lying in front of Delphi la the south, but separated 
from it by a glen through which flows the river Plistus- rt Cp. Antonmu* 
U berths* Transform, 3 + 
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The saOcd precinct ai Delphi together with the theatre and 
stadium, have been fully excavated by French archaeologists at the 
expense of the French Government in the years 1893-1897* The 
ex-cavatbns, begun in October 1892, lutvc been directed by Mr Th. 
IJomolle, and he has been assisted by Messrs, Couve, Hourguet, 
Perdriiet, Millet, and jougucl, members of the French school* Mr* 
Quellenec, engineer, Mr. Convert, overseer of the works, Mr Toumairt* 
architect and Mr. Blot, draftsman {CVw/jVj Remhn de PAaidimit dti 
ImtripHfmSi 22 (1894), p. 580 jf k ) m The work is not yet (November 1897) 
finished, for it is in contemplation to excavate also the ground on the 
eastern side of the Caitalian gorge, where She gymnasium and the 
temple of Forethought Athena Lay. Only preliminary reports of these 
important excavations have hitherto been published* On some points 
I have been able to supplement them, first, by notes of a visit which E 
paid to Delphi in October lEgj* when I had the privilege of being 
conducted by Mr* Horaolle himself over the scene of his labours and 
triumphs, and, second, by notes furnished to me by Mr. Cecil Smith, 
formerly Director of the British School at Athens, who was so good as 
to pay a visit to Delphi on my behalf in the summer of 1697. On that 
occasion he had the advantage of Mr. Perdrbet’s courteous guidance 
and assistance* 

5 . the Oracle of Apollo, On the Delphic oracle see L Prclkria 
article ‘ Delphi" in Pauly's Rfaf-EtuycfcpaAit if. ci d£f K AiitrikaxH-stcist, j 
LL, 1 Ddphica,' Au/sOtot, pp. 334-256; R Foucart, Mfmoin sur '/« 
nhtnr* & UrfjMrs (Paris, 18:65); Aug, Mommsen, fklpfote 
(Leipzig, 1E7SJ1 A. Itottch^Leclercq, ffuioirt tfi in Aivfnttti&n dnni 
Fanjifuitf % 3. pp. 39-207. On the literature relating 10 Delphi published 
between 1 £ 3 a and e 3 S5, see Aug. Mommsen in Burs^m's jffdirtihtriiiJtf r 
4B (t8£6)^pp. 3 [5-325. A list of ancient and modem writers on 
Delphi is given by Mr. Bouched,edercq ( t p r di. p. 39 As to the 

authorities for the topography of Delphi, sec note on \ m 8, 6* 

5 * j. ui the most ancient times the oracle was an oracle of 
E&rltL Sn Aeschylus {Eumtmdt jt, j jy r ) speaks of Earth as the 
goddess who first gave anictes at Delphi Cp. Plutarch* Dc PylAfae 
17. [ n of the hymn 5 to Apollo recently found by the 
french at Delphi allusion is made to Earth and Themis ns having 
been peacefully dispossessed by Apollo when he came to Delphi from 
Jempc (Nufc/ix Cfortsfi. AHlAnpr^ 17 p* 566). Since 

ic prophetic mliuencc was supposed to emanate from a chasm to the 
gromid (see note on | y) t it was natural to regard the Earth goddess 
aft rite sop res of it, as Diodorus remarks (xvi 36). Cp, Plutarch, Ut 
dtfKiu vwtiiontw, 43. According 10 a 'scholiast on Pindar iPyth. 
Argum.) Night was ihe first to give oracles at Delphi, The author of 
t e Homeric hymn to Apolla makes no mention of any oracle of Earthy 
I hem is, nr Poseidon at Delphi before Apollo mode it the seal of his 
oracle. According to that poet Apollo built & temple at Delphi with 
the help of Trophnnius and Agamedcs; then he went to sea, and 
chungtng himself into a dolphin met a ship from Cnosu 5 in Crete and 
led it to the Gulf of Crisa. (In the Mediterranean dolphins may 
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still be seen playing for hours at the cut-water of steamers going at 
full speed.) Here the mariners landed and Apollo made them his 
priests in the temple of Delphi t and they built nr altar to him on the 
seashore and prayed to him as Dolphin Apollo, because they had first 
seen him rushing through the clear water m the form.of a dolphin, hoe 
the Hymn to Apollo, 103; Treues, ScM. on Lyoopkroto 30S Some 
■owl 'scholars, ns K, O. Muller, L Preller, and Mr. Bouchd-Ledercq, 
have held that this tradition of the foundation of the Delpiuc 
oracle by Cretan settlers is historically correct. S« K- th Muifor, 
Dorians, I, p. 238 sqq- \ L- W» X t Ausg*w*Me AttfiateCt P - 
A. Houchd-Ledercq, Hittoiro ek la thvtmtstm, 3. p. S 9 , 1 h ‘ 

Schreiber, Apollon Pyfhoktonos, p. 39 Their ' 7 V," nri^lZn 

support From the circumstance that a sanctuary at the ^ 

Apollo edited at Cnosus in Crete, the city from which the Delph.man 
Apollo was said to have procured the pnesls for his temple at e pr. 

See C /. G. No. 3354, line 9$ , _ . _,y. ;* 

5 5. appointed Daphne-to he h*T prophetess. Daphms is 

only another form of Daphne (‘laurel >, The legend ran that Daphne 
was a daughter of the Earth goddess by the nver Ladon or 1 etieus. 
that in order to escape the importunities or her lover Apollo she prayed 
to her mother Earth; and that Earth received her daughter into a 
chasm, and caused a laurel to grow on I he spot in her stead (PaLic- 
nhatus, Dt Intredib, 50; Servius nn Virgil, Aon. il 513 and in. 9 : 
T«t«s, SOM. on Lyrophrm, fi), We may suppose that the cliasminln 
which Daphne was said to have disappeared was noother than the oscular 
figure at Delphi; for we read that a laurel stood beside the prophetic 
cavern before Apollo took possession of it (Euripides, lj>k>£.jn /onnf, 
1:4; }.>q.) or stood beside the tripod and was shake o by I he P™ 5tts4 
when she delivered .he oracles (Schol on Aristophanes, Plutu, 
■-ii) This Laurel was doubtless held to lie the very tree which g _ 
m place of Daphne. The Legend which thus associates the laurel with 
th/Delphic oracle even before Apollo became the god of the oracle 's 
interesting, since it shows how intimate was the catmciuon of di* 
laurel with the oracle. It would seem that at all oracular 1 £ 
of ^nolltl his priestess regularly chewed the laurel and drank 
a sacred spring before she delivered bar prophecy in .he name of 
[he ij ml (I ucian, BU atrvsatut, I : Tie tees. Schol. on Lyiophrtm, Oh 
Further she fumigated herself with laurel before descending into the 
oracular cave (Plutarch, Do El apud Dtlpket, - \ nf. r Be Pyfaat 
oroculis, 6). Perhaps the fumes of the burning Laurel contributed o 
throw her into that convulsive and delirious agitation winch the ^icnts 
regarded as a sign of divine inspiration. Among the inbes of the 
Htndoo Koosh, Gilgit, the DainysJs or diviners, wlw ■*>£»*g 
women, work themselves UP into a prophetic frenzy by mhuhng the 
pungent fumes of burning cedar-twigs, the cedar being 'lh« 
of these people- The spirit of divination >s supposed by them to he 
dormant in winter and to be strong m proportion to the teM of the 
weather The graphic description, given by an cye-mtnos, oi die 
frantic behavieur^jf these women under the influence of the cedar-fumes 
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may very well he cum pared with Lucan's description of the prophetic 
fremy of the Delphic priestess v + 161 See Major J. 

BidduEph's Tribes of tkt Hindoo K pp. p6-gS. Pliny mentions,, on 
the authority of Democritus, various plants which were used in potions 
to produce prophetic visions by the Magi and other Asiatics {AW. kisL 
xxW. ifio, 164), Many exam pies of the use of drugs for similar 
purposes are died by Dr* E. Ik Tylor {Prtmttv* CwAtarr, 3. p. 
4 a 6 jff.). 

S-- b. a certain Greek poena called Eumdpii Thii is no doubt 
the poem which Susdas Mtitmzto?) calls Adinte fo Ais son 

Eumolpus and attributes to Mu&neus. 

^ b, Pyrcon. At Delphi there were priests called fiyrl&o: (inp- 
A-rjoi) who divined by means of omens drawn from burnt sacrifice 
{ Hr sy chins, wpH»u), They may have been priests of Poseidon, 

who had ati ullar at Delphi (x, 24. 4) s and may have traced their 
descent from the mythical Pyrcon. 

5 . b. Earth resigns d her share to ThemlB. Aeschylus also says 
that Themis succeeded her mother Earth in the control of the oracle 
(Eumemtfts, 2 sy$.}. According to Euripides (ffAig, in Tmir r 1259 
if?-) Apollo dismissed Themis and took her place at the oracle; but 
Earth, to avenge the wrong done her daughter, sent dreams which 
disturbed and confused the persons who consulted the Oracle* till Zeus* 
at the entreaty of Apollo, compelled her to desist. Some thought 
that Apollo and Themis had founded the omcEe jointly f Strabo, it 
p. 4 * 2 }. According to Aeschylus {EummiiUs^ 4 *%$,) Themis wus 
succeeded by Phoebe, who presented I he oracle, as a birthday gift* to 
Apollo. 

5 + 6, Apollo gave Poseidon the island of Calauria etc. Cp it 

a. H 

5 . p. shepherds feeding their Hocks lit upon the oracle etc* 
Hie story of the discovery of the Delphic oracle* as told by Diodorus 
i>vu 26^5 this. On the spot afterwards occupied by the inmost 
shnne {adyfam} of ehe sanctuary there was a chasm in the ground. 
A flock of goals was browsing near the chasm, and each goat 
as it approached the chasm began to skip and utter unwonted 
sounds The goattend* observing this with surprise, went up to 
the hole* was affected in the same way as his goats^ and began to 
prophesy. The fame of this was spread abroad* many people came to 
she chasm and fell into prophetic ecstasy, So the plaice was deemed 
an oracle of Earth. At last when many persons, in the height of their 
frenzy, hail leaped into the hole and disappeared, the neighbours 
resolved to appoint one woman to the office of prophetess, and in order 
that she might receive the prophetic influence and give the qhicEej m 
safety* they devised a ihreeslegged machine nr tripod, which she 
mounted when shc was about to prophesy, The oracular chasm is 
described by Strabo (i*. p. 419) a* follows ; 'They say that the oracle 
is a perpendicular cavern* not very brood at the mouth, and that an 
inspiring. air is wafted up from it, and that over the mouth of it studs 
a high tripod, which the Pythian priestess mounts and receiving the air 
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utters, the oracles, some in verse 2nd some in prose, and the prase 
oracles are put into verse by poets employed in the service of the 
sanctuary% ip Justin describes the situation of the oracular cavern as 
follows [KKiVr 6, 6 jy^.): “ The temple of Apollo stands On a cliff which 
overhangs on Ml sides, . . , The middle of the cliff recedes in the 
shape of a theatre, , , . and in this recess, about half-way up the 
mountain, is a small plateau. In this plateau there is a deep hole in 
the ground* which emits the oracles (gmd in eraruia fmUt). From the 
hole it cold air is forcibly expelled upwards, which turns the minds of 
the prophetesses to madness and filling them with the god compels 
them to give answers to enquirers/ 1 According to Plutarch (ZV def/teftt 
onitvforvm y 42 and 46) the name of she man who first discovered the 
inspiring influence of the cavern by falling into it was Coretas. Some 
have (aVexi the name Cnretas to be etymologically connected with 
Curtin and Crttt and hence have: regarded it as a confirmation of the 
legend that the Delphic oracle was of Cretan origin. 

Before the priestess descended into the cavern, omens were taken 
from goats. Cold water was poured on the goat's head, and if the 
animal shivered and shook in all its limbs, ihc omen was good, the goat 
was sacrificed, and the priestess descended into the cave, Bui if the 
goal, when drenched with the water, stood motionless or only shook its 
head, the omen was unfavourable, and the priestess did not go down. 
The origin of this custom was explained by the story that the inspiring 
influences which emanated from the cave had first been experienced by 
goats. Stc Plutarch, Dt itefelu emtu/trum, 46, 49, and 5.1 * Diodorus, 
xvi. 26. Many peoples besides the Grabs have treated the shivering 
of the victim as a token that the sacrifice Is accepted by the deity. Thus 
at harvest-time the Hawnrias of India sacrifice a goat to their goddess. 
They tether its hind legs to a peg, and pour water on its nosc r If the 
goat shivers, the goddess accepts it; if it does not* the animal is rejected 
aaid the operation is repeated on another- See PtmJaA A'p/n etui 
Qiitrit j, 3 (tfi£6), No. 721. The Devil worshippers of Southern India 
sacrifice a black victim, generally a goat, to Kali. A pot of water is 
dashed on its bead if the creature shakes tLself, it is acceptable to 
Kali and is sacrificed (fmrmd tf tkt Authrapologiml StcUiy #f 
3 (1 £ 36 ), p. I03). W hen the Chuvash of Eastern Russia 
offer a sacrifice, they pour a vessel of cold w*ter over the victim. If 
it shakes itself, they sacrifice St; if it does not, they drench it a second 
and a third time. Then, if it still stands motionless, they put it aside and 
take another victim. See [“alias, Rets? dunk vtr$tAitd*W Fmtinctn 
da mssiitkm Rtkks, i. |* 9 l * Vambery, Dm Titrkmvvtty p 485. 
When the heathen llarranians sacrificed a victim they poured wine on 
it l if it shook itself, they said: *■ This is a wed-pleasing sacrifice”: but 
if it did nut shake itself, they sold, w Gad is angry, he does not accept 
this vow 1 * (Chwolsohn, DU SsabUr uttd drf StuMmur, 2. p, 37 > For 
more examples of the custom in Russia, the Hindoo Koosb* India, and 
Tonquin, see Erman, Ankivfur wisssnsthaftiUte KumU vm Bus stand, 

1 P- 377 i Biddulph, Trim's #f ikt Himbw Kotik, p- 131s S Matccr, 
TAt Land oj Chanty, p. 216 : £d^ Xdhvt LJfi in TruVWtittr, p. 94 ; 
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Sir A, G LyaJl* Asiatic S iftrrffcr p p. 14; latins /dr/tant /j #/ aarmu^ 

16. p. 230 The shirring of the victim Vrai probably thought To 
indicate that the god had entered into it, just as convulsive shudderiug* 
of his prophets are regarded a* a token of inspiration. When the 
Fijians were about to go to battle or engage in any other important 
enterprise, they desired the priest “to let the spirit enter into him forth* 
with, making him, at the same time, a present,. The priest speedily 
begins to shake and shiver, and ere long communicates the will of the 
god, which always tallies with the wishes of the chip! It sometimes 
happens that the priest fails in exciting himself to convulsive action; 
but this, among a people so wrapt in superstition, can always be 
ingeniously accounted for t the most usual mode of excusing the failure 
is to say that Kalou is dissatisfied with the offering n (Wilkes, Mtrrxfn* - t 
pf the United States Erftfaring Exp&Htiimy 3. p, 8g). 

5 . 7. Phemonoa waa the first prophe-tees of the god etc* C|l 
S trabo* is, p. 419 5 Stobaeus, Fi&HUgium^ jc eL 36 \ Clement of Alexandria, 

Strom. i. 2L 107* p. 383 ed. Potter. According to some, Fhcmomoe 
was a daughter of Apollo (Plifty, Alai, AtjL x, 7) ; according to others, 
she was a daughter of Delphus (SchoL on Euripides, QmUi f 1094), 

Lucan (PhttrsaL v. 156 and 1B7) gives the name of Phemonoe to the 
Ddpbic priestess in the first century B.c. 

5 . 7. firat sang in taxunfftan* The nmclcs were not always in 
hexameters ; for example, Herodotus (L 174) quotes an orad* of two Lines 
in iambic metre. But though the metre of the verses varied their quality 
did not; it was always vile. Hftflte it became a subject of anxious 
enquiry with the faithful how Apollo, the god at the Muses, could 
possibly have inspired such trash, Even in his best days hq did not 
always rise to verse, and in Plutarch's time the god appears to have 
given up the attempt in despair and to have generally confined himself 
to plain, if not lucid, prose. +l But even now,” adds Flutareh, 11 people 
sometimes rush out of the sanctuary with an oracle in verse,and he 
quotes one of these poetical effusions. Sec Plutarch, Dt PjfMae vratutts, 

5-7, 17-SA 

5 . 7, who came from the land of the Hyperboreans. In one of 

his poems Alcaeus described how, when Apollo was bom, Zeus sent 
him in a chariot drawn by swans to Delphi, there to give laws to the 
Greeks But Apol]o T instead of going to Delphi, caused the swans to 
fly to the land of the Hyperboreans, The Delphian* meantime com* 
pric'd a paean and ranging choruses of young men about the tripod 
called upon the god in come back from the far north. But Apollo 
Staid a whole year among the Hyperborean*, giving them laws. Then 
he dew back on his swan-drawn chariot to Delphi, which he reached at 
midsummer. See HI men us, Ora/, xtv. to ff.; and cm the relation of 
Apollo and Delphi to the Hyperboreans, see K. 0 . Muller, Boriaxr t 
i- P ^94 ifpv; L- I'rellcr, GrUcL MjtJmlpgie* 1. p. 242 jyy. ; A. 
Bouehe-Lcclercq,. His Imre dt la divimtian % 3. p. 70 jyy. 

5 . 8. only women as ths month pieces of tho oracle. According 
to Diodorus (xvi. 26) virgins were at lirvt chosen to act a* priestesses 
to Apollo at Delphi r but after the violation of one of them the Delphian* 
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decreed ih.it for the future ihe onitlci should be pronounced* not by a 
virgin, but by a woman over fifty years of age, attired as a virgin, Jp 
Plutarch's lime, howerui (he Pythian priestess was always a maiden. 
See Plutarch^ Dt Fytkux 23 ; id t Dt dcftttM omatfonsmt 46 

and 51. In the palmy days of Greece two Pythian priestesses were 
constantly employed, taking it in turns to deliver the oracles,, and a 
third was always ready in ease of accident*. But in Plutarch's time 
so few people came to consult the orndc that one priestess sufficed 
See Plutarch* IJ§ 1 tefn tu &r&cM&r#m t B, 

5. 9. the second templo- wan mads by bees out of wax and 
feathers, Apollo M once inhabited n simple hut, and .1 smalt shanty 
was fashioned for him, 10 which bee* are said to have contributed 
their wax and birds their feather a 11 (Philos trains, lit. A poll. VL, 10. 
4% The temple of feathers is mentioned also by St mho (be, p. 4= l) 
and Sluhacus {Ffarihgiuw, sxi- 26), and it is referred to in. an undent 
Delphic orade quoted by Plutarch {iU Pytkwt vmmEs, \ y r 41 Bring 
together feathers, ye birds, and wax, ye bees In this connexion, it 
Is to be rememljcrcd that the Delphic priestesses were called Bees. Bee 
note on ml 13, i. In the Homeric hymn to Hermes (v w jyi 
mention is made of three prophetic nymphs called Thriac who dwelt on 
Parnassus and from whom Apollo in his youth had learned the art of 
soothsay mg. These nymphs fed on honeycomb. After eating honey 
they spoke the truth ; but if deprived of it, they spoke lies, (As to the 
divining pebbles called see note on vii, 25. 10.) The oracle of 

Trophonius was said to have been discovered through a swarm of bees 
(sec lx, 40, 2). These facts seem to show that the Greeks associated 
prophetic powers with bees. Cp. Lobedc, Agla&pkxmuf^ p. £t> ; 

W. Robert-Torn w, Ds opium ptsfltigttf up mi vtims itjrmjka&mt (BcrJ in. 
1893)* p. 169 ryy, ; A. B. Cook, in journni &f lie limit Stmdi&i 15 

U&nb p-?* ^ t 

5 . 1 j . the third temple-made* of bronze. The bron:e temple 

U mentioned also by Stobaeus {Fferi&gwm^ xxl 26). 

5 . it- AcrUiUJ made a bronze chamber for his daughter, bee 
ii- 33-7 note, 

5 . 11. Ath&na of the Brcnio House. Bee iii. 17. 2. 

5 . 11. the Forum at Rome- haa a roof of hrtmxo. Bee 

13 . 6 . 

5. 12. charmers all of gold. The exact nature of these golden 
charmers or songstresses is uncertain. See Bocckh's Pindar, 25, 

Prof. Furl wangle/ has suggested that they may have been statues placed 
on the apexes of the gables. Set* his article on such decorations 
ttrui) in ArtM&fogittA* Zeitung y 40 (1SS2), pp. 331-364, 

5, ij. The fourth templo was built by Trophomus and Aga 
modes. Cp. is* 37* 5; Schol on Aristophanes €huds % 50®. The 
author of the Homeric hymn to the Pythian Apollo (tv 116 
describes how Apollo himself laid the foundations broad and long, and 
how opon them Tropbanius and Agamcdcs, the sons of Erg inns, set a 
stotic threshold, while countless tribes of men reared a temple of polished 
stone to be famous for ever- It is said that after building the temple 
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Trophonlus and Agamedes asked Apollo far a reward. The god 
promised to give them it in seven days, bidding them in the meantime 
so feast and make merry, They did so, and on the seventh night they 
fell asleep and woke no more (Plutarch, COW&U ad Apoll \ 4). Cicero 
tells the same story, except that he says they died after three days 
{TmcuL l 47- 114)- 

5 > 1 3. The present temple was built etc. As to the history and 
remains of this temple, see below, note on t, i 9. 4- 

6. u the Parnassian glen, Pindar {Pytk. vi, 9) speaks of Delphi 
as “Apollo's dctL !l Cp. Schol on Pindar, Anr. ^ Schol. ott Htuner,. 
//. ii. 519. 

6. [. auguries from the flight of birds. A fragmentary inscrip¬ 
tion found at Ephesus give* some details as to the omens drawn from 
the flight of bird*. The omens varied according as the bird was flying 
from right to led or from tell to right, and as it raised or concealed one 
of its wings. See C L G. No. 2953; RoehJ h /. G. A . No. 499 \ P, 
Cauer, Detects fmcr. Grate* 47S ; E. S, Roberts, Gmk 
No. 144. Cp. A. DoucheLedercq, Histm're dt Ur divination, %* 
p. 137 sqq, Auguries have been drawn from the flight and cries of 
birds by many peoples, by none perhaps more systematically than by 
the Dyaks, iS The Dyak has hts sacred birds, whose flight or calls are 
supposed to bring him direction from the unseen power*. The law and 
observance of omens occupy, probably, a greater share of his thoughts 
than any other part of his religion or superstition ; and 1 cannot imagine 
that any tribe in any age ever lived in more absolute subservience to 
augury than do the Dyaka. The system, as carried out by them, is 
most elaborate and complicated, involving uncertainties innumerable to 
all who are hot fully experienced in the science, and the younger men 
have ooiutuntly to ask the elder ones how to nci in unexpected coinci¬ 
dences of various and apparently contradictory omens. „ . . The birds 
thus 1 used, - as Dyaks say t arc not many. . * . Most are s I believe, 
beautiful in plumage ; at] are small, anti like most tropical birds, have 
nothing that can be called song; but their calls are sometime* shrill 
and piercing. , , . But in practice, the system go« beyond birds, and 
embraces di the deer, mouse-deer, gmdle, armadillo, various inserts, the 
heard, bat, python, and cobra. “AH these may be omens in various 
ways and circumstances, and therefore* in this connexion, they are 
designated kstrong (birds), and to augur from any of them is ivfatrertg. 
Hut these other creatures are subordinate to the birds, which are the 
foundation Updn which the superstructure of good luck li to be raised ; 
and from which alone augury Is sought at the beginning of any important 
undertaking 3 - (J. Pertain, - Sea Dyak Religion, 3 Jtmrmd of ike Straits 
Branch &j titt R&yal Asiatic Society, No, 10 (December 1SS3), 

P i-B sq.y Although Pausanins here says that ih« mythical hero 
Parnasus was believed to have discovered the art of divining by the 
flight of birds, there seems to be no evidence that this mode of divination 
was practised at Delphi. C. Boettichrr, indeed, tried in show that il 
was so practised, but he failed to produce any adequate evidence* ns his 
adversary F. Wieseler easily proved. See C. Boettidicr, * L p umeoscopia 
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ndla mantica di DclJb/ Aumt/i dtlf ftuti/atfo, 33 (iS6i) p pp. 243-257 * 
F, Wksder, pp. 356-365; 

6, 2, I^ycorea. Cp, Strabo, is. p. 418, Pausanias derives ihe 
name from /uAos t *a wolf/ and Omts/Aa^ 'to howl 1 The Delphian* 
are said to have been sometimes called Lycorcans (ScboL on Apollonius, 
iu 7 c 1 ) r The highest peak of Parnassus is still named UaJktwm or Lykm v 
doubtless forms of the old name (Leake, M 2. p. 579 ; Baedeker, 1 

p. 162; ( 7 M£tde-ymtMt t 2. p. 43). H. N, Ulrichs thought that Lyeorta 
may have stood on a height to the west of the Cory dan cave, where 
some remains of ancient Greek walls exist f Return umi Forjchtm 1, 
p, 120 S Eunsian, Gwgr. 1. p, 179 Leake (If.) held that ruins of 

the ancient city are to be seen at the village of IJa&ottri. Many stories 
have came down to us of animals that guided people to a new* home. 
Sec iil 22, iz ; iil 23. 7 ; iv. 34, 8 : viil 8. 4 ; 1 l u t t ♦ ix. 19. 4. 
We have seen (note on x. 3. 5} that Apollo in the form of a dolphin 
was traditionally said to have guided the Cretan mariner* to the Crimean 
ixulfr The site of Ephesus is said to have been indicated by a fish 
and a wild boar (Alhenaeus* v/ti. p, 36* cd). Argil us in Thraco was 
founded, in obedience to an Grade, on the spot where a mouse had 
appeared* and the town was colled Argil us, that being the Thracian 
word for a mouse (Heradidcs Pontieus + Be rebus fmbBds t 42, Frag, 
/fhf. Gmee. ed. Muller, 2. p. 224 y Baltu*, the founder of Cyrenc, 
w;is guided hy a crow (Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, 65 sqq.)/ llu? 
founded Ilium on die spat where a speckled cow laydown (Apollodoim, 
iiL 12. 3), Lycia is said to have been named after the wolves which 
go i ded Lalona to the country (Antoninus Liberal is, Tiww^vw. 25). Th c 
Muse> in the form of bets led the Athenian colonists to Ionia (Fhilostratus, 
fimagine}, ii. S T 5). The sites of Cumae and Naples were indicated by 
doves (McHcius Paterculus, l 4* t : -Statius, Syh\ iii. 5, 78 j^.)* The 
Piceni were named after a woodpecker (jfrVirj) which had led their 
forefathers from the land of the Sabine? to Picon urn (Strabo, v T p r 
24a). A bull guided the Samnites to Samnium (Strabo, v. p, 250). 
The Irpini were led to their country by a wolf, and they took their 
name from the beast, irfias being the Samnite word for a wolf (Festus, 
J-Vi 4 Irpini/ p. 106 ed. Muller). In Germany storEes, are told of the 
sites of town* or churches having been pointed out by animals (F- Panzer, 
Beitrag Mf dwttdk» AfytAolopt, 2. p. 405 sq$. ; K. Simrock, Drufcri fa 
AfytAafogi r>/ p. S33), The Atlecs seem to have had a legend that they 
were led to Mexico by a hmnmmg-birrL See J, G, Muller, GtttJL rftr 
AmcrikamKhm Umtipontn, p. 594 sq .; H. H. Bancroft, tVa/hv 
of thi /Wipe SteUf % 3. p. 304 jqq, ■ Andrew Lang, Mylk t Ritumt amt 
Religion, 2. p. 69 Jf;7- 

S. 3. Celaeno. A scholiast on Euripides {Qntifcj t 1094) calls her 
Melacnis. 

0, 4 Cas tall us, an aboriginal A scholiast on Euripides {Om/rs, 
1094) represents Castahus as a son of Delphus and Casta III Another 
story r.in that Ca*talius was a Cretan who set out to found a colony and 
was led 10 the Crisaean golf Ivy Apollo in the shape of or riding on a 
dolphin (Tactics, ScAol. on LycopAro^ 20 S ; Etymotop No pi. i.p. 
VOL v r 
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A simitar story is told by Serviua (ton Vbtfl, Tint. iti. 332), 
except that he calls the Cretan colonist Icndius. See L, Trellcr, 
Atifjuitsf, p. 23 $ rp, 

6, 4, Thyisu She had a product at Delphi At the approach of the 
Persian host under Xerxes the DeEphinns were bidden by the oracle to 
sacrifice to the winds. So they built an altar to the winds In the pre¬ 
cinct of Thyia, and sacrificed to them, Herodotus aHh Thyta a daughter 
of Cephbus. See Herodotus, vat. i?8. 

6. i - Thyi&dn. Cp, s. 4. ji 1, 32, 7 - The worship of Dionystts 
had a great hold on Delphi; indeed Plutarch says that Delphi belonged 
as much to Dionysus as to Apollo* During three winter months the 
Delphian*! invoked Dionysus instead of Apollo, and sang the dithyramb 
{the song nf Dionysus) Instead of the paean (lie song of Apollo). See 
Plutarch, De El ii/wd DeIpAes r 9. On a Greek vase found at Kertscb in 
t SGo Apollo and Dionysus are depicted shaking bands la from of a 
palm-tree 1 the scene is supposed! to represent the meeting of the two 
gods a| Delphi See L. Stephanie in Cemp/r Rtndu (St Petersburg) 
for 1861, p- S3 sqq- \ L Wetiiger, 'Apollo und Dionysos m Delphi," 
ATthti&fogischt ZeUungi 24 (i&66] t pp- 185-195, with pl.ccxi Accord¬ 
ing to a scholiast on Pindar \Pylk. Ar^um, pi «L llocckb) 

Dionysus wu the first Co give oracles from die tripod. As to the rela¬ 
tions of Apollo and Dionysus at Delphi, see also E, Gerhard, 1 Bacch- 
ischcr A polio, 3 Archl&fogiitkt Ziifun^ 23 (1865). pp. 97 -1 to, with plates 
trcii.i ccciii. ; F. Rohiott, 'Apollon dans les ntyttferes** GaMetle arthAt&o- 
Ziqtfff 6 (i& 3 q) k pfk 117-134 J A, Bouchd-Ledercq* Htiftrinr At fa dfviw- 
ti&ft, 3. p. 3 5 sqq. ; Aug, Mommsen, Dtipkiht y p. IS 2 sqq* 

8. 4 Delphus, According to Taetnzs {SihoF. on Iy£opkron t 30&) 
Delphns was a son of Poseidon by Melantho, daughter of Deucalion- 
Aeschylus represents Delphus as reigning at Delphi when Apollo first 
came thither from Delos {Etirwnidfi, 16). 

0 . 5. aa Homer has done in the list of the Fhociuiis, See Homer, 
li. iL 519. Pauasiniu himself regularly uses the name Pytho instead <>f 
Delphi when he refers to the Pythian games held at Delphi Sec Index, 
r.Vr Pylho. 

8- 5- ho whom Apollo shot with bis arrowa. The slaughter of 

the Python by Apollo is celebrated in two of the hymns to Apollo which 
were recently discovered by the French at Delphi: in one of them the 
monster is described, as a son of Earth, in the other as a dragon or 
serpent that guarded the prophetic tripod. See Bulletin dt Cbm*/- 
heff/niqiit, 17 (18931, 574 p tl f tS (TB94), p. 35 *- 

S. 5- Homer represented tba island of tho Birenn etc. he« 
Horner, Od. xii. 45 sq f The story nf Ulysses and the Sirens is the 
subject of a Pompeiani walt-paintmg, now- in the British Museum, and of 
paintings on at least two ancient vases, of which one is in the British 
Museum and the other in the National Museum at Athens. See Mis* 
J. E. Harrison, Myths of the Odyssey, p. 146 r^. j Miss E. Seders, in 
Journal of UrUtnic Sluditl % 13 (1892-3), pp. 3-6, 

©, 6- a dragon sot by Earth to guard the oracle. On the Python 
as the guardian of the ancle before the advent of Apollo* compare 
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Apotlodoms, l 4. % \ Euripides, IpAig. in Ttiur r 154 5 iqq. * Sehol. cm 
Homer, li ii. 519; Kcho]. on Pindar, Pftfu Argum. Ac linn, Vnr r 
AijL j ii- I ; Hyginus, lad. 140. As la the legend of Apollo and the 
dragon, of which no satisfactory explanation ha* yet been given, sec the 
monograph of Mr + Th, Schreiber, ApMw Pytfit?items (Leipzig, j8?p) r 

7 . 1. it was attempted by the PhJegy&n im Sec is. 36- 2 ; x. 

54t 

7 , i- Pyrrhus, son of Achilla®* Varkro explanations were given 
of the motives which brought Neeptolcmus (Pyrrhus) lo Delphi. One 
was that he came to plunder the oracle in order to provide himself with 
funds for an attack on Petnponnese; another wm that he intended 10 
take vengeance nn Apollo for the death of hia father Achillea See 
SchoL on Pindar, AWn. via. 58; Sdul on Euripides, 0 mfrj t 165 % f and 
Amdtmmatte, 51 and 53 : Apollodoros, ed. R. Wagner, p. ^ 18 r 

7 . in by a division of the army of X^rxc-s, The attack of the 
Persians on Delphi h described by Herodotus (viii. 3>-J9 )l On the 
approach of ihe enemy up the long defile from the Cleft Way, the 
Delphian* sent their women and children away across the Gulf of 
Corinth, and abandoning the city betook themselves to the heights of 
Parnassus or to Amphissa in Locris. Only sixty men and the prophet 
remained in the town. Hut when the Persians approached Delphi and 
bad reached the sanctuary of Fore-temple Athena {see note on x. S, 6 % 
the thunder rolled, lightning flashed and struck them, and two cliffs 
broke away from Parnassus and came crashing into their midst, laying 
many of them low. War-cries loo were heard from the sanctuary of 
Athena, At these sights and sounds fear fell upon the barbarian^ they 
turned and fled, and the Delphians descending from the heights of 
Parnassus smote them with the edge of the sword. The great stones 
which had fallen from Parnassus were still to be seen lying in the 
sanctuary of Athena in Hgrodnt us's lime. Compare Diodorus, si. 1 3 ; 
Justin, ii. 12. Sr/. Plutarch says (AWj, 9) that the Persian* burnt 
the temple of Apollo. Ctesian mentions two expeditions of the Persians 
against Delphi (in Photius, IftkiiMea f* p. 39 cd. Bckker). Mr, 
Weckiein has attempted lo show that the whole story of the Persian 
attack on Delphi was a fiction of the Del phi an priests. He makes 
much of a supposed contradiction between Herodotus 1 * narrative (in 
viii 35-317) and the declaration of Mardonios (Herodotus, lx. 41) that 
the Persians would not attack Delphi, tocause ;m oracle had predicted 
that if they plundered the sanctuary they would all perith. The sup¬ 
posed contradiction does not exist. The failure of their attempt on 
Delphi may very well have excited the superstitious fears of the Persians 
and have induced them to disseminate a prediction of this kind as an 
excuse for not repeating the attempt. They had not actually plundered 
the sanctuary, though they had made a very fair attempt to do 10, 
Their conscience* were therefore clear : they did not need to dread the 
penalty denounced in the oracle, and therefore had nothing to lose by 
bruiting it abroad. See Weckiein, in Sit:umgsk£rUkU d* phiios. fhiL>U>^ 
w. kilter* CL d. k. b- Aktid. d, Wiutn. (Munich), 1876, pp, 263^69 1 
H, Pom tow, * Die Pcrscrcxpcdithm nacb Delphoi, 1 PTuMufts Jakr- 
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2. 2 p. 688 A. Hauvette, Hfred&it: (Pari-s 1894), p r 384 iqq. 

!„ t. Kero-robbed Apollo of Jive hundred bronze statues. 

Cp P L 19. 2 1 Dlo Chrysostom, Or. xxxL vol. I. p. 394 c*L Dindorf. 
The emperor also tried to stop op the prophetic: ch^rrt, into which he 
threw the bodies of some men whom he had caused to be murdered 
(Dio Cassius, IxiiL 14} Lucian, A r m>, io) r But even after his spoli^ 
tion a vast number of works of art remained at Delphi, including not 
lc** than 73,000 statues, if we may trust our texts of Fliny (AfrA Atsf. 
ranv. 36), ’The number is, however, probably a mis take of the author 
or his copyists, 

h 2. tile most ancient contest — was the singing of a hymn 

etc The camnion legend seems in have been that the Pythian games 
were instituted by Apollo as a funeral celebration for the \python which 
he had slain* See Clement of Alexandria, Pr&trrfit. i. t. p. 2, and 1 L 
J4t P* -9 ed. Potter; Aristotle, Prpht, Frag. {Frag. IfhL Gmtt. 2. 
p. 189, No, 2S3 ed Muller); John of Antioch, Frag'j. 20 (Fn^ ffisE 
&rafc m 4. p, 539 ed. Muller) ; lamblkhus, Ik PyiAtjg&r, vii. k. 5:; 
Schol, on Pindar* Pyth. Argum. ; Hyginus. Fai>. 140? Ovid, MH. L 
445 Augustine tells a different He says (Ik dv> dr f, 

xvi!t r 13} that Danaus had invaded the land of Delphi and burnt 
Apollo's temple. Apollo, angry with the Delphian* for not defending 
his temple, afflicted the country with barrenness; and to appease him 
musical games were instituted in his honour. According to Ovid {/.cjt 
the games from Lheir institution included boxing, running, and chariot^ 
mci-,; hut herein he differs from Strabo, Fausanias, and the scholiast m 
Pindar, whose united testimony is to be preferred. At first the only con¬ 
tent was the singing of a hymn to Apollo to the accompaniment of the \ vre. 
Ti- , Jj -stated by Hthibo (ix. p. .421', and Li confirmed by Fausanta* 
■who mentions the hymn to Apollo and says (g j) that Hesiod was 
excluded from the competition because he could not play on the lyre, 
cp, Schol. on Pindar, PyfA, Aigum. In early times the management 
«f the games was in the hands of the DcIphLms (Strabo, h ). But m 
i £jS 6 ftc,) r at the conclusion of the Crisaean war, the conduc t 
of the games was undertaken by the Amphictyonic Council, who added 
m the number of the musical contests and introduced athletic com¬ 
petitions for the first time (Strabo, U. ; Pausanias, below £ 4 tq. \ 
Hchol. on Pindar, Pyth. Argum. p. 298 ed, Boeckh). In the second 
Pytbiad (01 49. 3 = 582 E.c.) prices consisting of wreaths were 
substituted for the old price* in money or valuables (Faufanias, below 
& 5 ; Mtirm&r Ptirjuni, I. 53 Jjf,) Hence some ancient authorities 
dated the senes of Pythiads from the second Pythlad in 583 ilc Bui 
this was a mistake. The succession of the FythLads should be reckoned 
from the celebration in 586 lie. See Boecfch, Eipitofriurs nd Pf*- 
d&fttm, [>. 107 sq .; Clinton + / j W/ Jftfit vgifcr* p. 3:8. In the earliest 
iiines the Pythian festival was celebrated every eighth year (Sthul on 
Pindar, U,; Cen winus, D* Sr nuhdi l 13; A. Mommsen, AWM/fr, 
p. t;3 ftf.)- Bui from 586 Blcl onwards the festival was held every 
fourth year, the year in which it fell being the third year of each 
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Olympiad An annqal Pythian fi estival seem* also to have been held 
(C /. C. No. i6£B. 44; A, Mommsen, DAphika^ p. isji jp.); hut it 
was doubtEess of minor importaiiirt Inscriptions prove that the great 
Pythian festival, held every fourth year* was celebrated in 
the second month of the Delphic year* corresponding to (he Attic 
month Sfrt'XgriftsiQH. The day of the month on which She festival 
began ls not mentioned by ancient writers or in inscriptions: but we 
ttmy infer I hat it began on the seventh day of the month, because that 
was the day on which Apollo was said to have celebrated it (SchoL on 
Pindar, jy/A, Argum. p. 597 ed, Eoetkh). This is confirmed by the 
fact that the number seven was sacred to Apollo (Hularch, Dt Ef \ipud 
Dtfpk&s t 17; idy Qu 4 *iL t*+ iv. 3, i) ; the seventh day of the month 
wa.5 holy because Apollo had been born on it (Hesiod, \Verbs and Dny$ t 
771 y Cp. A- Momjn 5 en t Dffykih i, p. 176^. Hence, as the Delphte 
year began at the stammer solstice, and the Pylhian festival began on the 
seventh day of the second month, the time of its celebration must have 
been about the middle of August. Sec KirchhnfF t 1 Ucber die 2 eit der 
pythischen Fcstfeicr/ M&nitfsbtritkU dtr hUmg* pwuss, Ak*u 1 . if. H 7 ss^n. 
-m fyrrfrti, 1864, pp.. 129-135? A. Mommsen, Rt/fiAiia, p. 154 

For the inscription si which sho*v that the Pythian games were celebrated 
in the month Bgu/Lh/iqs, see C /. G. No. 16SS; W. Froetmcr, !n- 
tcripiiomgricquti dm Lcnn*rw t No. 32 ; Weseher et Foucart p /fttarp/iont 
rcfutifiici A Dtlphts^ No. 41a. On the Pythian festival in general s« 
A. Mommsen, Ddpkika^ pp. 149-214. Fragments of three of the 
hymns composed in honour of Apollo and intended to be sung at his 
festival have been found in recent years by the French at Delphi; all 
three are engraved on stone, and two of them are accompanied by 
musical notation. The poetical meric of these compositions is not great. 
Two of them: allude to Lhe Gallic invasion and were therefore written 
not earlier than 279 li,a p Ihe year of the inroad \ indeed one of thcie 
two belongs to the Roman period T for it winds up with a prayer for the 
prosperity of the Roman empire. See Bulktin. 4k Cnmesfi. 

J 7 ( lE 9 Jh pp- rtf , iS (iSgi), pp 34 5 ' 3$9 ; 0 . Crusius* /lie 

dtlphisthtn /fymtt£Fj y supplement In P&jf&icgHXt voL 53 (I @94)1 

7 . 2, Chry-wthenii-s of Crete sang. H Chrysoihemis the Cretan 
was the first who< attired in a splendid garb and with the lyre m his 
hands in imitate Apollo, sang the (Pylhian) air. He won applause and 
hence the manner of the contest is still kept up Sr {Prod us, in Phetius, 
EiA/ia/Arct t, p. 550 ed. Tiekker), 

7. 5, Camumor who Is said to have purified Apollo. See iu 

7. 7 note, 

7. 4- Sftc&das, lie was ^aid to have been the first who played the 
1 Pythian tune p nn the flute at Delphi, See ii, 22 . £- This tune is 
described by Pollux (iv. S4) and Strabo (hl p, 421 The melody* 

intended to represent musically Apollo's combat with the dragon* was a 
solo on the flute,, but now and then the trumpets and fifes struck m_ 
Flrst Apollo waj heard preparing for the fight and choosing his ground. 
Then followed the challenge to the dragon, then the hatdc, indicated by 
an iambic measure. Here probably the music imitated the twanging of 
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the 51 IvtT bow and the swi&h of the arrows as they sped to their mark. 
It is expressly said that the gnashing of the monster's teeth was heard,, 
as he ground them together in his agony* Here the trumpets came 
in, not in long-drawn winding bouts, but in short single blasts, one 
perhaps for each arrow-shot, every flourish marking a hit. The shrill 
wailing notes of the fifes mimicked the dragon^ dying screams. Then 
the flute broke into a light, lilting air, beating time to the triumphal 
measure trodden by the victorious god. Cp, Boedch, Dt mttris Pindari f 
p. 182 n. 16 v A* Mommsen, ZJfejjWbo, p. 193 1$. j Th. Schreiber, 
Afwiion lyik&kfan&St pp. 17-32 ; H. Guhoucr, 1 Der pythischc Homos,* 
I'itukttitris jrtkrhiichtr^ Supplem. 8 (1875-1876), pp. 309-35! ; K, v. Jan, 
4 Der pythischc Nemos und die SyrinV Pkffoiagus t 38 (1 &79) r pp- 
376-334, Mr. v, Jan argues that the imitation of the dragon's screams 
was produced, not by a separate accompaniment on the fifes, but by an 
instrument or mechanical contrivance of some sort attached to the flute 
itself. He refers especially to Plutarch* ZV musing 21 t *+Telephones 
the Megorian was such a foe to the fifes that he never even allowed the 
flute-players to place them on the flutes; and for this reason especially 
he abstained from the Pythian contest. 17 As to the musician Sacadas 
and the Pythian tunc, see E. Hiller* L SalmAns der Aide*,’ RJkinters 
J fuseum, N. F. 51 (1876), pp. 76-83. 

7 . 5. foot-racefi for boys. The order of the contests at Delphi 
di flared from that at Olympic At Delphi the contests of boys 
alternated with tlic contests of men; thus the wrestling - matches of 
the boys were followed by the wrest ling-matches of the men ; the 
boxing-matches of the bop were followed by the boxing-mutches of the 
men j and so on with the other kinds of contests. I 5 ut at Olympia all 
the contests of the boys took place first, and were I hen followed by all 
the contests of the men. See Plutarch* Quafit. C&mdtK ii. 5, 1. The 
Delphic order seems the better. For the same boys or men often 
competed in man: than one kind of contest; and the Delphic plan 
allowed them a rest between each con test. 

7 . 7. the victory of Dam&retna of Eeraea, Cp. v. 8. ro, vt, 

1 Op 4. vm. 36. 3 . 

7 . 8. tn the sixty-nLuth Pythiad-- the winner was Ptolemy, 

the Macedonian, As the sixty-ninth Pythiad fell in 310 n.r. ( this 
Ptolemy was Ptolemy I., the son of Lagus. He called himself a 
Macedonian in an inscription on a statue at Olympia (iri. 3. 1 J. 

7 + 8. the prise for a Pythian victory is a laurel wreath. Cp. 
viSi, 46. 2. The laurel boughs which furnished the victors* wreaths 
were brought from the sacred laurel in Tempc by a boy who per¬ 
sonated Apolla See SchoL on Pindar, py/A Argum. p. 298 ed, 
Ifoeckh; and note on 11 7. 7, Aelian a[&o says ( Vdf\ Aht. ill t) that 
the prize wreaths in the Pythian games were made from the InureI tree 
at Tempo. 

8- E- the council of th© {Greeks etc. On the constitution and 
history of the Amphictyonic Council, on which fresh light has been 
thrown by inscription^ see Aeschines, ZV falsa Ugafi&n c, 116 : Harpo- 
craiiqn, j r v. ; Strabo,. i\, p. 420; Vfecher et Foucart, 
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M 0 mmnt rur las ruin as A I'khfom da DafpAas, p. 157 sqf. ; F. Fooeari, 

1 Decrels des Ainphictlons dc Delphcs^ Bulletin da Corrasp. htilfmqu^ 
7 (ififtsX pp, 409-439; A. Boucho-Lectercq, Histmra da la ditdnation * 
3, p. 104 j G. Gilbert, 2. p. 407 -W 

Fur inscriptions containing decrees of the Amphiclyonic Council sec 
Curtiu-s A undid a Dalptem* pp- 7579 (Nos. 4 ^- 45 ) i Wescher-Foucart, 
Inscription* graagues rtasetflUs d Dalphes f Nos. 16 \ P. Foucart, in 
Bmitatm da Cerrasp. Ml/m#ua f U% \ W + Froelmer, fmcripli&ns graequej 
du £j}in*jY 9 No. $ 2 . 

g, 2, the following Greek tribes. According to Aeschines {Da 
fit&et fagaiipna, 116) and Theopompus (cited by Harpoc radon, i.v. 
’A^irruaira) the peoples who had a share in ihc Amphictyomc 
Council were twelve. As enumerated by Aeschines they were the 
Thessalians, Ekresotians* Dorians, I onions, l^raebians, Magnesians, 
Luc nans, Demeans, Phthioiians, MalicnsiaJts, and Pborians (eleven 

only_the name of the Dolnpians has perhaps dropped out), As 

enumerated by Theopompus the peoples were the kmirms, Dorians, 
PerracbianSi Boeotians, Magnesians, Achaeans, Phthiuibis, Mdians, 
Doloptan*, Aemaniaris, Delphian*, and Phoclans. Strabo (ax. p, 420) 
also says that the peoples were twelve in number. According to 
Aeschines (/.f.) each people hud two votes in the Council An inscrip¬ 
tion found In recent years by the French at Delphi and dating from 
some time between 34b and 336 B,C, t gives a complete list—the earliest 
auilientie list we possess—of the Amphiutyons {Btfllaltn da iorrasfi, 
Ae/l/nsque* 17 [1893), p. 657), Unfortunately this important document 
has not yet been published. Another inscription found by the French 
at Delphi, hut not yet published by them, records an answer rfHadnan!* 
to a question of the Delpluans touching the Amphictyonie CounciL 
The emperor decrees that the votes which the Thessalians possess 
above the other peoples of the League shail he divided +ii among the 
Athenians, the Lacedaemonians, and the other cities, in order that the 
Council may be common to all the Greeks, 11 See Campus A endus da 
rA&ida'friia <A'j fniin'pfl&rts fi tie EaUasdef/res, 34 {1896), P- 6*- 

8 . 2. the Macedonian& contrived to join the League, whereas 
thn phocLm nation — wot# struck out etc. Cjv Jt. 3. 5 
inscriptions found by the Freoch at Delphi show that at the conclusion 
of tha Sacred War in 346 n.c, the Phocinns were further excluded From 
the conwiUslots charged with the restoration of the temple of Apollo, 
and that their place was taken by representatives of Macedonia, one of 
whom was no less, than King Philip himself Further, the inscriptions 
prove that the statues of the Fhocian generals Philomelas and Oaomar* 
chus were ejected from the sanctuary and their pedestals thrown down, 
and they mention the payment of instalments of the one which had 
been inflicted on the Phocians for thetr sacrilege* See /iulleltnde 
Corrasp. AdUmqua^ 17 (1S93X p 617* &** |S ( lE 94 )i F lSt - 
note on s. a 7. 

S. 3, the will of the emperor Augustus that Nicopolis ( -P- 

G. F. Hcrtxbcrg, G&aAbAt* Critakanirnds unitr der tfama&sfi dtr 
/timer* l. p. 510 Jff. f Th. Mommsen, ftimitfA* GeSfkkAfe, 5. p. 7 J 2 , 
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t, 6, On entering the city etc. The situation of Delphi is act* 
rately described by Strabo (ix. p. + r8), He says: “On the south side 
□I Parnassus is Delphi, a rocky place in the form of a theatre, with the 
orade and the city at the top, The droumfereace of the city is i(t 
forlsngs, Higher up than the city is situated Lycorea, the place where 
the I Self)!]inns were formerly settled, above the sanctuary ; but now they 
dwell about the Cwtalian spring, In front of the city, to the south, lies 
Mount Cirphis, a precipitous mountain, separated from Delphi by n dale 
through which flows the Pluttns river." For Justin’s description, see 
note on *. 5, 7,. The site of Delphi, till lately occupied hy the modem 
t'l age of A tutrs, is in the highest degree striking and im pressive, The 
city lay at the southern foot of the tremendous cliffs of Parnassus, which 
form a sheer wait of rock, about Soo feet high, running from north-west 
to sout 'Cast, and then bending round at an obtuse angle towards the 
south. These cliffs were known in antiquity as the Phacdriadcs or 
■shimng'rocks Oyer these frightful precipices Phiiometus drove some 

w , ,f Wtcd , Loc 5 ians ( Dlodon *5, *vi. 38 ; cp. Suidas, l.v. Afouros). 
Just ut the angle where this vast wall of rock bends round towards the 

T I° P '* b ° ,t0m b >' a dee P and »m« 

. eel wide, in which there is a fine echo. Facing each other across 
his narrow chatm rise two stupendous diffs, whose peaked summit* 
rower considerably above the rest of the line of cliff*. They are nearly 

^"^ fr0nt -. ilnd 50 wh * ra the T feU ^eer dow n into 

8 8 + T3ie ssitm of the Iwp difls was called HyamDui in 
aoiKtiinty * from its *op Aesop is said to have been hurlvJ hy the 
Delphian* (Herodotus, viii. 39 ; Plutarch, /Jr ««r mtmfmt iil, 
f . cp. Suidtii, S.v. Avrwyijy}, The eastern cliff is now called PAUm- 
“if 4 ' 1 c western RMaiitd, Jt has been suggested, though perhaps 

e"«ri^lv'ST 7* 7" " ,C tat " <* atiriSity. 

2S™? ,h ' ^““".pocuj speak of the two summits of I’amLus 
tW are really referring to these two cliffs, l n point of feci the 

from TlY r 7^ 7 '* mS ntir tJlC Sumrn!t of fla ™ssus ; but seen 

c7l 2S A^T?‘r ,y “* lhe *?S- -H~ f - rnoun^n. 
Lp Lucian pfoflM, S ; Lucan, v. ;i, Ovid, Met. i, 316 « j] . 

'}*■ 1" winter or we.' 

weatner a torrent comes foaming down the gorge in a cam-ad,. ah ™u 
aoo feet high, bringing down the water from the higlier slows of the 

i £ 

r X:r» st r .ixx'r a 

S?t m r r d “ dl '“join the Plistus, which flows along die bottom 
of the Delphic valley from east to w «t m -, , , f lIon 

t/f ? t b “ k °*KJESS£ XX,X 

ro the bed of the Phstue that it is only by meansof a 7 e "o„If 
artificial surfaces, rising in ittts above each othcr fc that th* smi ran s ■■ 
cultivated .„d made 6, hr haMutta. Thee, Jr 'X thiX 







befor e the french excavatio ns of iee2-iB87. 
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blocks laid in horixont&l courses Without mow** The walls axe standing 
!□ a height of 9 or iq fees. On she south side there is a doorway about 
6 feet high and 2 ft. 6 m. wide, but narrowing somewhat towards ihe 
lop- The holes for ihe door are stif] visible. The lintel k formed by 
a single stone, between 6 and y feet long- Leake, Burriau, and Mr. 
Foucan regarded this square building as a watch-tower; on the other 
hand, Thiersch, Mr- Haussoullier, and Mr. Pom tow have held it to be 
a tomb; and this is the more probable view, A few paces from the 
building is a broken sarcophagus of stone, which may once ha ve stood 
within the tomb. 

Beyond this tomb or tower the road posses through one of ihe 
ancient cemeteries of Delphi. The Greek statesman and patriot Capo 
dM stria caused excavation* to be made here in the early pan of the 
nineteenth century. Some sepulchral chamber? were found, two or 
three of them of considerable sbe The sloping ground to the left of 
the road is strewn with ancient remains, consisting of saicnphagusci and 
thetr lids, sepulchres hewn in the rock with steps leading down So 
them, fragment* of sepulchral relief* and statues, etc. Of the yarco- 
phagnws the best known is one of while marble adorned with fine reliefs 
of Roman. date ; on the front Meleager i* represented handing the head 
of the Caledonian boar to Atabuite. A tombstone inscribed with the 
name of Apdliiis, son of Demon, a Masriliot, was found near the high¬ 
road,, between The Pyrga and the L&gtiri (see below) in 1B94. The 
inscription, carved in archaic letters on a block of limestone, seems to 
<Saic from the second half of the sixth century ICC See P. Pcrdriaet, 
- Delphes et Marseille/ ArMw tiet tfnivcntifc itu MM, vol 3, No. 2 
{AnU-Juin, 1397), pp. 129*132, The cemetery extended for down the 
slope to ihe Steep banks of the Pbstus. Ejccavaiious here might prove 
fruitful, in the rocks which overhang the road on the right there are 
many sepulchral niche*. From the square tomb, described above, the 
cemetery extends for about three-quarters of a mile to what if now called 
the Lttgafi. This is the likeness of a great double door, barred and 
studded with nails, duelled in the smooth face of a tuck which has 
fallen frr?m the dills above. The rock is split down the middle, and a 
wild fig tree grow? out of the fissure. H, N. Ulrich? conjectured that 
the door represented the Gate of Hell, and this conjecture has been 
adopted by later travellers, f t may have marked the entrance in the 
necrapeJis, The rock stands close Bo the road, on ihe upper or right- 
hand Side a* you approach Delphi. At this point two roads from Delphi 
diverge. The higher road leads to jfusdb^ running along the foot of 
the cliffs of Parnassus. This i* the road by which PausanUs appears 
hi have entered Delphi. The lower road descends south-east through 
ihe terraced slopes, once the cemetery or Delphi, now planted with 
corn and olive-trees, to Use mills and vineyards of Adtfrri This is the 
anient road to Atnbrosus, by the pu» of Dfespkim, over Mount Cinihii. 
Jn the foot of the cliffs, near the l^gari, many small niches an carved 
for the reception of votive-offerings. 


* P“ N \ Cn * r '. a- |v jja if. 1 Thiersch, tf. tit. a ?; H, K, Ulftth*. 

Atut* unJ Ftmki im£t*, I. pp 41,44 jy, ; Mure, faumal, 1. p. jgj ; p, Q, 
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Wektar, Tugtbmk t 2. p. 64 up % Raruon, 1* ^ * 7 U £ Fe*nsjk 

Al/vtaire, pn. 1, 9 r iJjedefctf/ p. IS** H- P(mito*i Mtffgv s*r nfflntf*** 
wmt Dfbki r p, 70 iq. ; GwkU-Jmxnr^ 2. p r 35 S F, 0 , KaMriuJei, Ol Affcfrf, p. 
45 w , A drawing erf ihe /W/ ri given i^y U Rm tVawp rnktobg if*r, 
iMrnc, pL 40k, wad a yha^pH of it by Mr IL Pdffttow {Bafrap atr 
'SfijvtfrupAir w« Aj^iV p J - *■ &<* s ?}- 


I. 6. a row of temples cm On its mtm side the dly of Delphi 
appear to ha« befun about the point when: the now stands 

(sec preceding note}. Entering the eity here I^u-^oiaa saw a row of four 
tern pies. They stood on a terrace to the left of the read . Considerable 
remains of the long wall which supported die terrace may be seen 
among the eom-laad and olive-wood* which slope away on the left «de 
of [tie read. The place is now called Mammri*. The masonry is 
polygonal and of tine style. Some excavations were made on the 
temice in 1838 by the German architect Laurent- He discovered the 
foundations of nil the four temples mentioned by Pansanias, They 
siood in the following order (beginning at the cost or towards ^rwM ; 

( i> foundatlcms of a small temple, without any architectural fragment? 1 
(1) foundationn of a large temple, also without architectunil fragment? ; 

(3) foundations and architectural remain? of a smaller Doric temple: 

(4) foundations and remains of a round Doric temple, with fragments 
of columns, architrave** and triglyphs of very fine wort- Laurent 
thought that this round building was the temple of Forethought Athena. 
A colossal marble foot came to light* which, 10 judge from the sandal 
and the fragment of drapery, appeared to have belonged to a sundmg 
image of Athena, perhaps ihc image of the goddess which stood m the 
temple < for the larger image in the foredemple, an offonng of the 
people cf Massilta, was of bremc g 7> All these foundation^ 
together with the pieces of columns and other architectural fragments 
noticed by travellers in the first half of this century, have now dis¬ 
appeared, buried perhaps beneath the soil of the corn-field* and olive- 
woods* On either side of the east door of the monastery of the 
Fonagia are still to be seen two tine Doric triglyphs built into me wall,, 
They f!»y have been brought fn>m the neighbouring temple of fore¬ 
thought AthcniL 


Set Thiersch eii. Fie 3. 10 wtf.; H, N\ Utrkta, AVAre tflfcf Fenfkmgf** 

__ « «3« L ■ F.^i. Wttf. tv***. *. p. &*> c dwjm. 

1 %. iri1 5 K 1-LLt, Mtmtirt, |h low S fec&fcff'* P-. »S*S Guidi/MHiu, 
2, p, 37 ; H. IWcw, Bttovgt war 2 m Mp*t t p. 71 4 * 


The temple of Forethought Athena is described by Demosthenes or 
a writer who passes under his name (<5/-. uv, p, 7 * 0 ) as very large and 
beautiful and situated just at the entrance of the sanctuary. [ftMcad at 
Forethought Ath«ia (Athena Pm ww) the goddess of the sanctuary was 
sometimes called Fore-tempk Athena (Athena Prvmna) by >ucicni 
writers, as by Herodotus (i. 92, vm. 37 and 39 $, Plutarch f ntt.tfii. 
grr'Xtl. rtifmb, mil, \6\ and Aristonous of Corinth m one of bu 
hymns to A polio which has been found by the f tench at Delphi 
(fiutUHn de Cerm/i. heUraiqut, J7 ( '893\ P* S 6 *}- The (urnanw 
/Wi/u {‘in the fore-temple'} was captained by ih* posing of the 
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temple not far from the enionce to the great temple of Apollo. Set 
Photius, /xtjVgjf, t.tr. Hpo™.s<i 'AOfjvti: Haipocration* s.i*. 

Suidns, j.v. IIjKJKiLri ; Etym&L Magnum^ p. i -W-; 

Rekkeris Amtdtrfa Groton pp. 393 and 39-9. Aeschylus (Ev&itnfsfftt 
21) calls tlie goddess Fore-temple Pallas (Paltas Prvnai<j}. Rursian 
is perhaps right in supposing that Promiitr (‘fott-tsmplc 1 ) was the 
original epithet of the goddess, which, by an ethical interpretation, was 
afterwards changed into Pnw&in (‘forethought*). Bui the copyists 
seem sometimes to have confused the iwo adjectives. The form 
Pf&noia (■ forethought 'J i=; used by Aeschines {Contra Cirsipk. TOE, 
no, m f and t 2 r cd. K ranked Aristides (Ora/, in NincrzK vol. t* 
p. si ed. DmdoTf), and Julian (£?r. iv. p, 149 ed. Span helm, p. 193 ed. 
IlcrtlcilS^ Cijmulu > says generally, “ Temple * of Fore thought Athena 
; Athena Pr$m>ia) are founded f * {fk nni. tfc&r. 18). Mac robins mentions 
one such temple in the island of Delos (Saturn, i. 17. 55)5 and there 
was another at IVasiae in Attica, baid to have been founded by Diomede 
{Uzkktr** Anfufo/.f Gnira^ p. 199). On the other hand the epithet 
Ptvftithi (plural) was applied to Athena and Hermei at Thebes, because 
their images stood at the entrance into the srmetuajy of the Ismeniaa 
Apollo (Paus- ix, 10, 3). And that /Vwjjr.vjr ('’fore-temple*), not Prmteia 
forethought^ was the official title of the goddess at Delphi is proved 
by inscriptions found there. See E. Curtius, Amaiefa Ddpkica f Lnscr, 
4 3 and 45. p. 77 j/. ; W, Ditlenbcrger, SyNajp Ittftr. Graft. No, I £6 ; 
Bufirtin ^ CvrwA 6 (iSBaJ. p. 459. Cp K r O, Midler, 

4 r alias-A the ne,' § 44, FThifir Sihnfltrt, 3. p. 195 tqq.; F. G. Welcker, 
GrkcMitA: Gmrltkrt f 2* p, 306; L Prtllcr, Gritth. MyiM&gie* 
1. p. c 95 : A_ Mommsen, p, 143 

The necklace of Eriphyle or of Helen is said to hart been pre¬ 
served in this sanctuary. See note on vhi r 24, 10. As to the repulse 
of the Persians at the sanctuary, see note on t 7, r* We loam from 
Vitruvius (vjL pracf 12) that Theodoras the Phocaean wrote a work 
on *the Round Building at Delphi 1 (Dr 7 Aaftt $ui rsf Dr/j>Aif}. The 
building discovered by Laurent may have been the subject of 
Theodora book, whether it was the temple of Athena or not. 

8. 6, Maa$i]ja is a colony of PhacMa, Sec Aristotle, quoted by 
Athenacui, riii. }*. ^76 a; Strabo, fe p. j 79: Justin, xtlin 3 • , w . 

ihe story of the emigration of the Ptioeacwis from their old Asiatic 
home is Sold by Herodotus (i. 162 r/y.), but he does not mention their 
settlement at Massilia. As to ihe naval victory over die Carthaginian^ 
see Tli u^didcs, L 13, from whom we gather that the victory WhTI gained 
not, as Putraniu supposed, by the main body of the Phomtans who 
fled from Harpcign% hut by the Phocaean emigrants who founded 
* ® n many years before the conquest of Phocaea by the 

Persians (Harpocration, j,j/, MainriAta, citing the authority of Aristotle ; 
Scymnius Chius, Or&tr v. 206 citing the authoritv of 

Tlmaeus). 

8. 7. The golden shield gfm by Croesus etc. Herodotus tells us 
f L 92 ) that the shield, which was of large lire, %m existed in his time 
m the temple of Athena at Delphi 
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B. 7. a precinct of the hero Fbylacu* The prtdnct wa? beside 
the rnad + above the sanctuary of Fore-tempk (Forethought) Alhena 
l Herodtmia, viiL 39J* Cp. Thiersch, ^ «'/. p. U ^ It i* ***& that 
ihe 1 mo heme* Phyhictu add Auionous appeared m bodily form, but 
toller dun mortal men, during the attack of the Fenians on Delphi, and 
were *een pursuing the terrified foe, smiting and skying, Autonotis 
hid a precinct not far from that of his brother hero, near the Laslalt&n 
spring, at the foul of the diff called Hyampia (now /UMurfar). See 
Herodotus, tdfc 3E r.q .; dp, Pam. x ^ t. Inscriptions found by the 
French prove that the number of heroes worshipped at Delphi was 

unusually large, . . 

g U the gj Tnnjus ium. On the left of the highroad as yon approach 

ihe sanctuary of Apollo from a little before you come to the 

Castilian gorge, Ls the monastery of the Fantgia, a branch or farm 
(metPcAe) of the large monastery of Jerusalem near Daulis (see note on 
1 , a It Stands in a shady garden, surrounded by olive and mul- 
bemr-irec*. The ground slopes away to the deep glen down which the 
torrent from the Caslalian gorge finds its way to the Plistus, A msaW 
wall of very fine Creek masonry supports the terrace upon which the 
monastery stands. It probably formed pan or the gymnasium. A well 
preserved angle of the wall may be seen a link 10 the south of the 
chapel. Bach of the walls that form the angle is about 13 paces long , 
one of them has ten and the oilier five courses standing. The masonry 
is of the most regular sort, the blocks being squared and laid in 
horizontal courses. Still farther to the south t observed another piece 
of wall about 10 paces long built in the same style, with two and three 
courses standing, 'the stone of which these remains are built 1* of a 
reddish colour. On the opposite side of the monastery, , 0 w ^f* * e 
Caspian glen, are the reins of a targe structure of Pentagonal fontL 
O„o wall is standing to a height of about 6 feet above the grmmd; 
is built in regular courses or good masonry. Another of the »tills is 
partly concealed by the buildings of the monastery and is not so weH 
preserved, The other three walls were merely supporting walls, and are 
not so carefully built. The platform which they support is now covered 
Si octree! Mr. Foucatt believes that this was .he bathroom of 
the gymnasium, lit the court of the chapel and m some of the 
ing buildings there are traces of a mosaic pavement showing the tore 
of the undent floor The chapel contains some tngtypbs, unfluted 
columns with lMric capitals, two broken reliefs of fine worfonanshijn 
etc. A great festival is held at the monastery on the 1 Jth of August. 

ei | Vu | Q ji I'fvtir 1 1K1: Uikc, A f - Gnmrf* 3 . p|* S| 3 » ■ Tbicrwh-. 

bee ' ! [‘j’ n. Liltichs, Ktimt »*J Faneiuugtft. I. Pi'- & ■ 

^ C, KubCrii.’LtSi Oi if^i V- 44- 

In regard to the gymnasium l have received ftom Mr. Cecil Smith 

the following note (July 1897) ■— 1 n , t well-faced 

present there is visible a strong supporting wall of rectangular well tacea 
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local stone ; and resting on this an open space it lire back of which h a 
water conduit* consisting of a long face of the same kind of masonry, in 
which are a series of circular smooth depressions, sunk at regular 
ifltervaJfl in a number which amounted perhaps originally lo nine. 
Each depression i* ,19 m. in diameter, and has evidently been intended 
for the attachment of a liou 1 ^ head or other ornamental spout; In the 
upper part is the hole through which the pipe carrying water* probably 
from Cassaba* has passed. From centre to centre the distance between 
these depressions is t*7| m. It seems in fact to hai-c been a kind of 
Enneacrunui^ 

S. B+ 'when Ulysses - was hunting etc The boar-hunt on 

Ml Parnassus and the wounding of Ulysses by the boar are described 
by Homer ( 0 d r kIk. 458-466), 

3 , 8 . descending not more --than three furlongs, you come 

to a river etc. To reach the bed of the Plbtus from the point of the 
road which Famantas has reached, we turn aside to left from the 
gymnasium (now the monastery of the Fauugia) and descend the deep 
glen down which the water from the Castalian spring tlows to join the 
Plistus. The direct distance is somewhat over four furlongs* but the 
descent is so sieep and fatiguing that it occupies about twenty minutes. 
Among the olive-trees in the glen* a little below the monastery* lie some 
large masses of the reddish-grey rock of which the neighbouring cliffs 
are composed. It is possible that these axe the rocks which came 
hurtling down from Parnassus on the Persians and were still to be seen 
in Herodotus's lime in the sanctuary of Foredcmplc Athena (Herodotus,, 
viik 57 and 39). In the bottom of the glen* not far from the point 
where the stream joins the Plistus, liter* is a deep well-! ike hole in the 
ruck, full of water. It is the erit of an underground channel by u hich 
the waters dial form a lake on the high tableland above Delphi hud an 
cxil In winter the water rushes with great violence from dais hole, 
which is called by the natives Ztif/jivr, Mr, Foucart thought this 
might be the ancient spring of Syboris* The cave of Sybaris or Lamia 
is a large cavern hidden away in a wild and deep ravine an the side 
□f Mb Cirphis, beyond the Plistus. A narrow' path* not easily found* 
leads up to iL The cavern is now called or sometimes 

Aiketaria f s hermitage 1 ) from a hermit who is said go have lived in it. 
Many families from A ‘as/ri took refuge in the cave during the War of 
Independence. The nld legend ran that a huge female monster called 
I-omda or Sybaris dwell in the cave and ravaged the country all round. 
To appease her the Delphian*, at the bidding of the oracle* resolved 
to espose a boy al the cavern. But a champion named Eurybatus 
appeared who rushed into the monster's den, taught her up in hi* arms* 
and staggering to the mouth of the rave* heaved her over the brink. 
Down she ml led, bumping over the stones, and where she knocked her 
head against the rock a spring of water gushed out and the natives 
called it Sybaris. From this Sytaria the fomous city founded in 
Southern Italy by the Locriaiu. is said 10 have received it* name. Sec 
Nicander, quoted by Antoninus Liberal 1 5, Trmjhrm. 8 . The larg e 
cave of Sybaris (now Ktyfrana) is not to be confounded frith the much 
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smaller cave which may be seen from Delphi in the steep side ef ML 
Cirnhis across the valley to the south. This latter cave « only about 
io feet deep; it is now called the cave of Jerusalem and contains a 
rustic Creek chapel. A rough and difficult path leads up to u over 
rocks and through bushes, 

s« Dmlwdl, Tour, I. p. l$4 W* f Thlwsch. 

Ulrichs. Rtiun v«d ForukunfM, t, pp. 26 if., 34, 47 l P- 1 ' f 

P- 19 'tf* 

S n. the water of Oaetaly. Proceeding onwards from the 
monastery of the Vungfai, the site of the ancient gymnasium we come 
in a few minutes to the immense gorge or fissure m the diffs already 
described (see note on g 3)- It » on the right-hand side of *ero»J. 
Here, at the mouth of the gorge and just at the side of the road, the 
water of the CastaUtUt spring gushes by several mouths out of a w-i 
nrebably built by the Turks. Near the fountain stand two ^ 

of moderate siie. They are not gigantic, i« a well-knouit guidebook 
affirms, nor arc they fifty years old , for when V.scher^sued ^dph, m 
1853 they did not oust, an older plane-tree, which used » > 

havinc been cut down some time before his visit. Ascending from the 

w..k |»=« —"1*a* sw «=<;~ *" \*w 

«««to«i, topi, h«™ l« ton* •> to tol d to toto, drf. to 
ancient llyampia, which rises in a perpendicular wall above it I he 
basic is 36 feet long by about 10 feet wide. Five steps_hewn ^rtjthe 
rock and extending along the whole length of us longer side, lead down 
into it This ikmjI of clear, cold water, lying deep 111 its rock^uibasm 
1.1 the foot of the sheer cliff, is the true Castnly. It is constantly fed by 
tubren^t rn a small stream flows out of the bosm ».» the 
bed of the adjoining torrent. The water, as Pausamas says, is sw«t 
to drink ■ the natives of the village consider H lighter, more agreeable 
and wholesome than the water of Cassotis (see x. S4- 7 n<*4 J 1 * 1 

-itwwe the pool a tiny c bn pel of St. John has been hewn out of the fiice 
r ihs ifldt - it contains a drum of an ancient column and two holy 
pictures with a lamp burning before each of them. To the ! eft of (he 
fiitle chapel are three semicircular niches, also cut in die foce of the 
dill one them large with a smaller niche on either side. They prob- 

5 £ J 3 E Hi P hc,„ »™ *e- 

cuttings Just below the niches an open chaimtl, about 4 '«« dcL P 
JJT? k 2 has been hewn in the rock; it runs along the who e 
“1th of .he pool on the side opposite the steps, and .s tunnelled m o 

, 1 ,, dthcr end. The channel probably served to carry off the 

the rock at either eni, , pod rose above a certain 

krel 11 Blit il^no'longer serves its original purpose; for the villagers, 
who use the basin chiefly for washing clothes, have cut an opening 

r "=rpir i r:;,r-'to sc: z 

SS ^ X Z Turkish fountain beside the read. Leake thought that the 
little chapel of St John hewn m the rock 

precinct of the hero Auloomis, which was near the tustaban spring, at 
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the foot of the cliff Hyampia (Herodotus, viit. 39), M. Fijuan prefers 
to suppose that the precinct stood on 0 Small platform between the pool 
and the roaiL Dursinn thought he recognised a piece of the wall 
which had enclosed Lhe precinct. 

The situation or the Castilian pool at the mouth of the tremendous 
gorge and overhung by prodigious cliffs is highly striking and romantic. 
Seen by moonlight it is still more weird and impressive. 

See mdv p /fwmyi 3Mi 3*5 3 K Chandler, 7 rttwA fa Grwt t p. itis ; 
E. 1 ). Clarke, fittur/*, 4. p. 1S4 iff. ; I>odw*ll, 7 aiur t i. p. 171 3 heakc H 

iV. GrttCr* 3 - p, S| 5 jvY- ; "iTaiertCh, */, rtf. p- $ if- f H- N. Ulrichs, AVirnr nrW 
FtrvA*Hgnt> t. pp. 4O1 4TJW,: Mure, /Wrast 1. p. iSG rf.; F. G, Weldcer, 
^j^nkerA, 3. p, 03 ; W. VisdiD, ErimpritPjpm, p. dro; Buniui, €§W+ «. ]>- 
Iji; P- FffllCflJt* Af/euror, p, 20 Iff. ; J. F. Mahaffyt owf Studior t p. 

249 ff H t 2. p. 37 1 P T U, Ka^triotca, Oi 'AA0-H, rk 40 jfy, 

A good drawing of (he Cast&Liui [kciI i5 given by Le Has (Jvrj.ff 
lcinerairc, pL 37) anti a very bad one by Clarke ftr.J. 

Baedeker* strangely enough* makes no mention of the pool* re¬ 
marking that “m our time earthquakes have rendered the whole 
neighbourhood of Gastaly quite unrecognisable. 1 * The pool certainly 
existed as I have described it in May 1890, after Baedekers guide was 
written, 1 did not perceive the huge block of rock which Prof. 
Mahaffiy saw Lying in the pool and * £ covering the old work, as well as 
several votive niches tut into the rocky wall” Hut when 1 revisited 
the spat in October 1895 I found the sacred pool neatly dry and 
choked with stones and gravel which hud been swept down by the 
torrent from the gorge, Mr. Cecil Smith informs me that the French 
archaeologists intend tn examine the site thoroughly before long. 

It would seem that the attendants of Apollo bathed or at least 
washed their hair in the water of die Cas Laban spring before they 
entered the temple (Euripides* f(m t 94 pff. ; id } /btofJ*. 323 sq. ). 
Visitors, too, perhaps sprinkled themselves with the Casiatinn water 
before they approached the temple (Hdioderus* Atihioptia^ ii. -6) + 
The water of Castaly was also used to w-ajih ihc temple of Apollo 
(Euripides, Urt, 144 jyy.). Chandler suggested that the Pythian 
pnestes* bathed in the Castilian pind, and the Idea has been taken 
up by some Later travellers, but it is not supported by any ancient 
authority* The idea that die water of the spring conferred prophetic 
power appears Only in late classical waters. See Ovid* h i|. 

35 st r -1 Lucian, JupiUr 30 ; Nonnus, Dkmfi t iv. 309 sq r 

Suida^ i.v. KomruAru j H. N\ Ulrichs, #tum F&rxkungttt, 1. p. 
58. Hadrian is said to have choked up the spring with a mass of rock* 
because he had learned his Imperial destiny from its prophetic water 
and feared that others might consult it for .1 similar purpose; Julian 
intended to clear away the obstruction (Anun Linus Marcellmus vxii 

!Hk 6 )+ 

8. 9, Partyasiit He Is said to have been a cousin or a maternal 
uncle of the historian Herodotus, His epic Htrvdtn on the exploits 
of Hercules was in fourteen books, bee Suidas, s.v. HsioWct ; W. 
Christ, GttdL <£ griwh. UtUr&ftr, p L 82 sq. The fragments of his 
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poetry are collected by G, Kinkd {Epicvrum Grmc&rum Jragwurnfa^ 
p, 2^4 sqq^ F. Y Ftrncke {£te Pampasubs //n I£c<irnatstntft into 
fcKst\ Bcmn t i 3 j 7 ) t and Fr. Dubner (in the Didst edition of Hesiod, 

elc,)- 

S. j o, tho Lilaeans - throw cakes - into the spring of 

the Gepbiflua etc. With this we may compare the custom of throwing 
cakes info the sea at Atgium in order to transmit them to the spring 
of Areihusa at Syracuse (viL 24. 3). Cp r note on v. 7. 2. As to the 
source of the Ccphisus at Lilaea, see jl 33. 5 note. The idea that 
cakes thrown into the springs of the Cephisus could reappear in the 
Casiatian spring is absurd, since, as Leake observes {fforffom Gru& t 
3* p. S5 note s), the Casta] Lin spring is in a much higher -situation 
than the source of the Ophisus. 

$ r 1* The city of Delphi stands wholly on a slope etc. Leaving 
Hie Castalian spring already described and the great gorge on his 
right* Fausanius now proceeds westward towards the sacred close of 
Apollo, It would seem that the dty proper of Delphi was situated 
wholly on die western side of the Caslalian ravine, and that the pan of 
Delphi to the cast of the ravine (described by Pausamos ck 8, g| 6-10) 
was a suburb which Included only temples and the gymnasium. This 
is inferred from the nature of the ground: for on the left side of the 
road the ground slopes so rapidly to the glen that there could hardly 
have been room for more than the row of temples described by him ; 
and on the right side of the road ihc very narrow strip of ground rises 
steeply to the foot of the cliffs. The ancient road must have crossed 
the Castalian ravine at the point where the highroad from Ar&A&va 
suLL crosses it, between the great gorge or fissure in the cilia on the 
right nnd the deep glen on the left, The ravine is here filled op by a 
mass of rocks and earth brought down by the earthquake of 1870. ^ 
that the water from the gorge or upper part of the ravine flows over the 
road into the glen nr lower part of the ravine on the left of the road. 
There used to be a bridge here. 

Of the city of Delphi, situated on the western side of the 
Cistilian ravine^ the upper terraces were occupied by the sacred close 
of Apollo, the theatre, and, highest of nil* the stadium: the lower 
terraces, where the ground slopes more steeply, supported the houses. 
The line between the upper and lower, or the sacred and profane, 
quarters of the dty is roughly marked by the modem highroad to 
Ckiyt*+ Our author's attention is given wholly to the upper or sacred 
quarter of the dty; he menriooj not a single building in the lower 
quarter. However* in this lower quarter the terraces may still be seen 
on which restcd T as on a great staircase* the streets and dwellings of 
the ancient city. On one terrace, below the chapel of St. George, the 
rock has been cm vertically and levelled to support houses. In modem 
times the upper or sacred quarter of the city was occupied by the 
village of KojM down to 1B92 when it was cleared away tn order to 
allow- the sire to be excavated by she French, To this upper portion 
of the site, which has now been completely excavated* our attention will 
be exclusively directed, 
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been Compared, not inaptly, to a great 5 reversed, First it ran west¬ 
ward, bordered on the right or north by the offerings of the Lace¬ 
daemonians (x_ ^ 7) and the statues of the Argive kings (*. 10. j), on 
the left or south by the statues of the Epigoni {*, 10. 4) and the 
treasuries of the Slcyonians and iviphtiSans (x. 1 t r i, 2). Then ascend¬ 
ing and making a great bend first to ihc north and then to the east it 
passed on the left the treasuries of the Thebans and Athenians (x. 1 r 5) 
and reached a comparatively level and open space which Mr. Hdmolle 
believes to have been the so-called Threshing- dayr (iLW) where the 
drama of ihe slaughter nf the Python by Apollo utis solemnly enacted 
once every eight years (Plutarch, D* defetfu era£ulGrum % 1 5 : see note 
on ii- 7, voL j. p. 53 The stone benches and seats by which 

the space is surrounded confirm ihc view that a spectacle of some sort 
was here exhibited ; and its circular form might very well suggest the 
comparison with a threshing-door of the sort which may still be seen 
everywhere in Greece. This open space h bounded on the north by 
the Colonnade of the Athenians (x* it, 6 note), at the bach of which 
rises the Fung inscription-covered wall of polygonal masonry wliicli has 
been :m long familiar to visitors to Delphi* The Sacred Way run:* east- 
ward past the front of the Athenian Cotan runic, At the eastern end of 
the polygonal wall it makes its second lap first ascending (he short 
steep slope northward and then curving round westward to the eastern 
front of the temple of Apolta^ which stood on the terrace supported by 
the polygonal wall. A staircase, however, furnishing a more direct 
access from the lower part of the precinct to the temple of Apollo + 
enabled people to avoid the detours of the Sacred Way. Along the 
north side of the temple and dose to it the Sacred Way then led west¬ 
ward, making a complete circuit of the northern and western sides of 
the temple. We see then how accurately Plutarch has expressed 
himself in saying t 41 We went round the temple and sat down on its 
southern steps" (Dr PjtfMat emai/is, 17), From (he eastern end of 
the temple a fine staircase, in good preservation, leads up to the spring 
Cassini■, the Lcsche or Ciub-room 1 and (he theatre. It was by this 
staircase doubtless that Pausanias himself ascended after quitting the 
temple of Apollo (x. 34, 6). Finally, leaving the theatre he mourned 
to die stadium (k 32. i), which occupies in fact* as we should expect 
from his description, the highest point of Delphi. Above it rise the 
imposing cliffs of Parnassus, and, true to the topographSeal order, our 
author next ascends them on his way to the lonely Corycian cave, 
situnied high on the upper pine-dad slopes of the mountain ft 3a. 2), 

Bui In addition to the Sacred Way which wound up through the 
precinct in a general direction from south to north, the French excava* 
ttaus have laid bare several passages or roads running horiiontally 
through the prennet from cast to west These passages, of the 
existence nf which 1 was informed by Nfjv Momolle on the spot, are no 
doubt 11 (he passages at short intervals through the precinct H to which 
Phtrs&nbj refers (x. 9, 1). From Mr. Cecil Smith 1 learn that besides 
the main entrance near the south-east corner two gates have been 
discovered in the western wall and two posterns In the eastern wall 
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of the precinct ■ the posterns art higher up the slope than the main 
entrance, 

£cc Leake, A'tfrfA err* timer, 7 , p. $$S jyy. '• ^ A*™" 

]. pp. 3S ij ri 59 J/v'- ■ E ‘‘ Forarl, Mlmttie sur ki ndnrt n 
PMmiri dr Driphtt, p- ai jyy. ; H. Pomtnw* fitiiragt zwr TppopvpMt fl« 
||a£ift£ l p, $q ipj, ; iL in ArckJb&pjrArr Anztigrr, 1894+ pp* $, tO sq, ; 
Th, ]Emmj]k d in Bulletin It Carnap* AtH/nift**, 17 «Ji£ 4 ^j> r pp. 613, 619 .y, ! 
i &£ 1 Hull de Carr, heilht, lit 11894 b P- t&J .■/■/. ; M* in Crmflrr Etmfut tft 
t'Awkxkt In ta^W, » US94]y pp. 304 jy. p 5S3 Wf. i Ch. Bvlget, in 
P/rffar fhitokpwhr IV^-hms thrift, Jdth June 1S94, p. S61 jy*? P. KnsEnotes, 
tK p. 46 j^/. 


9 l 2 r the Athletes and musical competitors, A score or more of 
inscriptions relating to these men, whose statues PausaniaS passes 
by *0 disdainfully, have been found at DeEphi. Some record the 
offerings which they dedicated for I heir success; but most register 
decrees passed in their honour by the admiring Delphian*, who voted 
them laurel wreath*, seats of honour at die games, and other privileges. 
See Wescher ■ Faucart, Inscription* mutinies .!■ Iklphesy No. 469 ; 
Bulk tin de Com ip, kilUnique % 6 {i S 8 2 )„ p 217 .ig. ; L. Couve, 
‘Inscriptions de Delphes, r Bulletin dt Corrrsp, MtinignOj 1 8 (1894), 
pp* 70100. One of the bards whom the Delphians honoured 
was AristonouH of Corinth, author of the hymn |o Apclfn which 
the French found at Delphi (BuHetin de Comcsfi. MHnk/ue, 17 (1893), 
p 565), In some cases the native cities of the victorious musicians 
erected statues at Delphi in their honour {€ . /. CL Nos. 1719, 
1730). From one Inscription we learn that a Samian flute-player* 
Satyrus the ^on of Rustle nos, having gained I he prize for flute* play¬ 
ing without a contest, testified his gratitude by performing a choral 
hymn called Dionysus in the stadium, and pEaying an air for the lyre 
from ihc Ihn-ihiu of Euripides {Bulletin dt Confer Icti/mt/ifr, 17 
{1893)1 p 84 Jf )■ The s tatues of I he Pythian vic tors seem to have 
stood outside of the sacred precinct ; for it is only after mentioning 
them that Pausanias enters the close {£ 3), At Olympia, on the other 
hand, the statues of the athletes stood within the Ah is or sacred close. 
See vL 1 jy^ E Amongst the inscriptions found hy die French at 
Delphi is one Lhat contains the rules to be observed by runners in 
loining. They were not allowed to drink new wine, and if any one 
hr ok-.: the rule he had to pour libations of that wine to the god and to 
pay a fine, half of which went to the god and half to the informer 
[tiertitter fiM&hg. IVetAenseArift, 27th June 1E96, p. 831 t journal 
of Ht tie nit Studies f 16 £1S 0), p. 343 ’ C'Aronigue des Arts, iflg-G, 
p . 194). 

9 , 3. a bronze bull -— dedicated by £be Corcyraeans, Cp. 

v. 27, 9 jy. The inscribed pedestal which supported this bull was 
found hy the French near the great altar to the east of the temple of 
Apollo, more than 100 yards distant from its original position ffh, 
Homnlle, in Bulletin de Com ip. heilimqut^ j 3 (1894), p. 186; id, in 
Compks Lend fit de l 'A uuf/mie dei Iffscrip/icnts l 7 it (1S94), p. 204; 
Ch. Itetger, in BtrtitterpAifolog, tVochim£&rifi % loth June ifl 94 i p r 36 1 ; 
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H. Pamtow, in ArtfiUkgiscter Anztigtr A 1^95, p. S> The inscrip¬ 
tion on the pedestal* Mr, Cecil Smith informs me* is in letters of 
ihe beginning of the fifth century me, It includes the name of the 
sculptor Thcnpropus. No other signature of this artist is known to Ik 
extant. \V iih regard to the form of the Corcymcan offering it may be 
remarked that cm coins of Ccwxyra a cow is represented suckling n calf. 
■Sec t # . Gardner, Tyftft of Grrfl' Co£m r f p, 39 s$ m 

9 - J- 4 conntlftBS fihoul of tummies. It was a custom with 
Greek fishermen, when they had a great haul of tunnies* to sacrifice 
to Poseidon the fim tunny caught (Amigonus of Carystiu, riled by 
Athcnaeiis* vii. pp, 297 e, 502 b}. On [he runny fishery in antiquity* 
see I', khode* Thynnomm t'tiptum qu&ntf fn$rit afitid tvterej moment! 

(Leipsic, 1 S90). Cp. W. Ridgeway, T 1 // origin of mtfuilu ettrretity 
<md wcjgfif jRmdords l p. 315 .iy^ L 

9 . 5. offerings of tha Tegcams etc. On die steps at the south-easi 
entrance into the sacred close Mr, Pomtow discovered in May 18S7 one 
of the bases that supported the statues which Paosantas calls the 
offerings of the Teg cans. The base is of black limestone and measures 
about 1 ft. high, 4 ft. 3 m - 3 ong n and 3 ft, broacL In addition 10 two 
inscriptions which have been carved on it at a later date, the base bear* 
a metrical inscription in five couplets recording the dedication of the 
statues mentioned by Pausanias. The inscription is in good Greek 
letters of the fourth century me. It is slightly mutilated. Restoring 
a few missing words, we may translate it as follows: “Lord Pythian 
Apollo* the aboriginal people of ^acred Arcadia, gave to thee those 
images as first-fruits, to wit Victory, and Callisto daughter of Lycaon, 
with whom 2eus once had intercourse and begot Areas* a youth of 
sacred lineage. And From Arras sprang Etaius and Aphidas and 
Aon* ail nf whom the nymph Erato brought forth in Arcadia. I 3 ut 
l^aodamian daughter of Amyclas, gave birth to Triphylus, and Erasus 
was a son of Aeuito daughter of Gongyfui The Arcadian^ descended 
From these ancestors, after laying waste Lacedaemon, set up in ihy 
honotir a monument to posterity." It seems clear from this inscription 
that the statues wore dedicated, not by the Tegcans, but by the 
Arcadians rn general; The success which it commemorated was prob¬ 
ably the devastation of Laconia by the Arcadians either separately or 
in company with the Thebans under Eparmnondas in the winter of 
370369 B.C. or the spring of 369 nr. Mr Pomtow thinks that the 
event commemorated was probably the defeat of the Uccdacmonians 
under Isdiol.ius at Geum in the district of Stirfc, which took place m 
369 me. See Xenophon, vi„ 3. 25 ; Didorvs, xv* 64. 3 ; 

and note on viii r 45* t. Hence Pausunias is wrong in describing the 
statues as votive offerings of the Tegcans, and in supposing (§ 6) that 
the event commemorated was the defeat and capture of the Lacedae¬ 
monians by the Tegeans in Tegean territory (see viii. 4S. 5 note). The 
expression in the inscription “after laying waste Lacedaemon 11 could 
hardly be used to describe n Tegean victory lo a purely defensive war. 
Resides two of the sculptors who made the statues in question are 
known to have been at work at the end of the fifth or in the early part 
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of the fourth century R.c. {see notes 011 j 6), whereas the Tcgcin 
victory to which Fausanias refers took place long before, though its 
exact rime h net known, Hence, ns Priwus's only authority for the 
account he give* of the Statues appears |d have been the inscription 
on the base, U follows that he seriously misinterpreted it. That he 
misunderstood the inscription is clear from his making Erasus a son of 
TiriphySus 1 whereas the meaning of the inscription is that Eras u s was 
a son of Arens by AmiSu daughter of CmigylUi. See H* Pnmlow', 
Hfifruge 'ur Tofwgrtipkt* vm p. 54 t/., with pi. xiv. No. 39; 

id, 1 Kin arkadisches Wcthgeschcnk zu Delphi/ MUiktilungtn des 
iinh. ImL in A ihtn^ 14 (i8$g) t pp. 15-40, K. O. Muller 3jointed out 
{klfifit Svhrijfftti 2 r p, 372 note 2) that the offering was probably 
made at a time when Triphylia belonged 10 Arcadia, since one of 
the statues represented Triphylus, the eponymous hero of Triphylia* 
Now Triphylia belonged to Elis down to 399 sec., when ihe Eleann 
were com pulled by the Lacedaemonians to set it free (Xenophon, 
Ihliimuty iiL 2. 30 j cp. Diodorus, xiv. 34 raus r lii. S. 5) ; anti from 
Diodorus (jcv, 77} we learn that in 365 fc,d. TriphyUa belonged to 
Arcadia, hnt how long this connexion had lasted we do not know; 
perliaps it may have been established in 39y 1 KC, as soon as the tie 
which bound Triphylia to Elis was severed, in any case the appear¬ 
ance of the statue of Tripbylus among those of the Arcadian heroes 
points 10 the offering having been marie at some lime between 399 and 
365 n,c # and this indication lathes perfectly wish the supposition that 
the statues were dedicated ns a trophy of tine success achieved by the 
Arcadians in 369 RX, See H. Bruno* Grtdtidtie der grieeA. Ki*nifkr % 
1- P - 383 

Most of the other inscribed bases of these Arcadian offerings have 
liecn found by the French at Delphi, but have not yet (November 1897) 
been published. They were, however, shown to me by Mr. HomoUe, who 
pointed out the names of the two sculptor! Samota^ and Antiphases 
EUcniioned by Pausanias ($ 6), and the name of Aran* one of the heroes 
whose statue was marie by Samolasv From the character of the letters 
|hc inscriptions scern to belong to the beginning of the fourth century 
n.ci An article on Ehe so-called Tcgcan offering^ at Delphi by 
(r. Kathgeber [* Ueber das Weihgcschenk der Tegeaicr iu Delpbei/ 
AnAibiajp'trit Ztiiuvft 14 (1*56), PP‘ 244.212} has been superseded 
hy the discovery of the bases with their inscriptions, 

9 . 6, Paedalns of SieyatL This sculptor is known to have been 
at work about 400-397 T 3 LC- See note on vl 2. & The discover of 
the inscribed has* ol the Arcadian statues proves that he must have 
been at work as late as 369 ulc. See ihe preceding note. 

9 . 6, Autiphancs of Argos. He was a pupil of Pcridytus, who 
studied under the elder Polyclitus of Argos (Pans, v. 17, 4), His name 
has been found carved on the b^e of the Arcadian offerings here 
described by Pausaabs (see above, note on § 5). As these offerings are 
proved by the inscription to have been made not earlier than 369 k.c., 
Anuphaogs must have been at work in or after that year. With this 
date it agrees very well that Antiphases is known from an inscription 
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recently found at Delphi to have made one or more of the statues which 
the Arrives set up to commemorate the share they took in founding 
Messene in 369 H-C, (Pan*. *, IQ. 5 note). On the other hand the 
sculptor would seem to have been at work a good deal earlier than 
369 tXC, since he made the itames of [he Dioscuri which formed part 
of the great trophy dedicated by the Lacedaemonians for the victory of 
Aegospocanii in 405 n.c. (below, | 8 Jl He also made the brume statue 
of the Wooden Horse which the Arrives set up at Delphi, probably for 
a victory w m in 414 h,C. (below, % 13 ante}. Thus the artistic career 
of Amiphancs apparently extended over a period of not much less 
than fifty years, from about 4 *4 B.C, lo about 369 or 368 n.c, See: 
H. Bruno, Gts{&. &. griW/i. A 'timt/fr? J. pp. 1283-285 1 J, Over beck, 
fed d Pttistik* 1. p. 330 if. \ M. CoUignqn, ifutmrf de fa 

Sadfatur*gt?ffw r 3, p. 164 sf. An inscription found on the Acropolis 
at Athens and dating 1 from 407 tLC. proves that a certain Antiphases 
carved some of the figures (a charioi and hordes and a young mao) m 
the frieze of the Epeditheum. See C. /. A. z. Nos. 323, 3-4 ? H, 
Jlrunn, G^jcA. d* 1. p. 248 If, ; Loewy, ImckfiJfrH 

gritekisektr BHdkautr, Nos, 526* 527. But a* this Amiphanes is 
expressly said iti the inscription 10 have belonged lo the Attic township 
of Ceram icus, he is moat probably to be distinguished from the Argsve 
sculptor of the same name, 

3 . 7 -r offerings of the Lacedaomoniauft. These offerings most 
probably occupied, as Mr, Homolle supposes, a spacious quadrangular 
chamber some 23 metres long, which stood on the right-hand or north 
side nf the Sacred Way dose to the main entrance* The remains of 
this dumber, excavated by the French, comprise the lower parts of the 
long back wall and the two short side wads, built of blocks of conglo¬ 
merate laid in regular courses. The back wall w,v. fared with stucco 
which was probably painted. Towards the Sacred Way the chamber 
was open, uqd here x socle or pedestal, which seems to have been built 
in several steps or tiers, skirts the road and partially fills the chamber. 
We may suppose that the many statues of gods, admirals, and generals 
which formed the proud trophy of the Lacedaemonians stood like 
soldiers in stiff formal rows at different heights on the steps of the 
pedestal, scowling at the Athenian trophy (s B io, 1) which probably 
laced them on the opposite side of the road. Many fragments of the 
pedestals of these statues, with some of the dedicatory inscriptions, have 
been found by the French. On one of the pedestals is carved an 
epigram in which Lysintler beast* that he has destroyed the power 
of the people oF CecTOp-s (K<*yj(Hrf£«. Mvafiit). It has not yet 
been published but is said to be one of the finest Creek epigrams 
chat have come down to us. The side wall of the monument 00 
[he cast reaches almost to the boundary wall of the sacred piecLiitt* 
Hence we must suppose that the other monument* nientianed by 
Tau Santas on entering the sanctuary (the Corfyraeaii bull, the offerings 
of the Teg tans, the Wooden Ilorie, and tire Athenian trophy of the 
battle of Marathon) were on the opposite or some bent side of the Sacred 
Way, between the boundary wall of the precinct and the semicircular 
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monument which contained the statues of the Epigom (x, ict 4 noli:). 
Srt Th. Motnol]c r \n HifHttin rfs Corrtsp. IS (1894), p. I £6 ; 

H. Pomtow* in ArrAao/qgrxAtr Amdger^ 1394, p. 7. 

The Lacedaemonian trophy at Delphi fa repeatedly referred to by 
Plutarch. He says 1^) that from the spoils of the battle 

Lender set up bronre statues of himself and of all ihe admirals, 
w^clher with golden stars of the Dioscuri; and elsewhere (Do Pyf/iiao 
a) he tells as that to his time these old brome statues- of the 
admirals were covered with a beautiful blue patina, the growth of ages* 
so that people spoke of them as being true blue sails. Cicero specially 
mentions the statue of Lysandcr at Delphi {De dtvt + wftm* r L 34. 75]. 
The reason for dedicating golden stars of the Dioscuri would seem to 
hai e been that Castor and Pollux w r ore said to have appeared on the 
side of the Lacedaemonians at the battle of Aegospnuimi (Cicero, lc,) T 
just as they appeared on the Roman side at the battle of Lake Regillus 
(Cicero, De jin/unt doori/m^ ii. t. 3 ; Dionysius Halicamassensisp 
Anftfuif. Ami. vi, 13; PluUrch, AtmUius Patt/ut, 3^ it ] 5 related 
that after the battle of Letictra* which gave the death blow to Spartan 
prestige and power, the golden stars disappeared from Delphi and were 
never seen again, as if in token that the star of Sparta's fortunes had 
^ 1 ( Plutarch* Lysaudcr^ 1 3 j Cicero* Do dhdnuiumo^ l 34, 7 ^), The 
dedication of the stars in memory of the appearance of the Dio&ctiri is 
an interesting confirmation of the view that the twins Castor and Pollux 
were the Morning and Evening Star, the equivalents of the Sanscrit 
Alvins. Set H, Otdenbcrg* Aif dti l f cda (Berlin, 1894^ 

pp r 307 sfff, ; A. A- Macdonell* Medic Mythology (Slrasburg* 1897), 
p- 49 J ff It is notable that in Roman history the appearances of the 
Dioscuri as messengers of victory seem always to have taken place in 
the same season of rhe year, namely at the summer solstice or the first 
full moon after it. Sec A, Mommsen, 1 Die DinskTl^eTl, , Pbilologu^ 11 
(1^56), pp. 706-744 ; L Pretier, Ramistke Jlfythttypo* 2, p a 302, 
The date of the Little of Aegospotami is uncertain, but it seems to have 
fallen in summer (Clinton* Fasti fkiUndi, 2d p, 327 

7- Agias, See iii. 115 and Critical Note on this passage* voh 
l. p, 60a. 

®- ®- Xhaocofimtu the MugaxiaiL He was a contemporary of 
Phidias (i. 40. 4). His son Collides made the statue of Diagoms at 
Olympia (vL 7, 2), 

9* S. PisoDg a native of Caiattria, See vi, 3. 5 note. 

9. 3 . Damea_s and Athonodonui. They were pupils of Polyclitus 
(Pliny* Act/, hhf. xxxiv, 50). An inscription found at Olympia bears the 
name of an Achaean sculptor Athenodorui ; but this Atheriodoms 
must have been considerably older than the Athenodorus here mentioned 
by Pausania*. See Dtltenberger und Purgold, Dio Imckriften von 
Olympi^ No. 630 ; Loe wy, Imokrtjlt* griah. PihMmttr, No r 30; op. 

^lein* in ArrhuiGl&g^ epigraph Mitfkcilungon mti QosUrrtuk. 7 

(»«& p- 63* 

9. IO, Alypus of SicyoiL Cp. vi. i. 3 note; vi. g, 

d, Jo. Patrocles, He was (hi father gf the srulpioi Datdalus of 
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Si cyan. Sec vt 3, 4; and the note on ri, 1, 6. Pliny {Nut. kitt. 
x*xi\*. 5a and 90) ranks him among the sculptors who flourished in 01. 
9; (400.397 ilc), and also among those who distinguished themselves 
y their statues of athletes, aimed men, hunters, and ucrifices, As the 
son of Patrodffl was a Sicyoniaa, we may infer that i’atroclcs liimseJf 
w_as so too, Hence he is probably a different person from the Pairades 
of Lrotona who made a box-wood image of Apollo with a gilt head in the 
treasury of the Stcyeminns at Olympia (Paus. vi. 19. 61 Cp. H. Bruem, 
Utah. d. gneek. /Cftmtler, r. p, 1 yj if. 

3 . to, Canachun. See note on vi. 13. 7. 

9 . 11. they were betrayed by their generals etc, Cp, iv, 17, 3, 
Suspicion fell especially an Adimantus because he was the only Athenian 
prisoner whose life Lysander spared (Xenophon, HtUtmea, g, 1.33. 
Lysias, Or. iiv. 38], He was afterwards impeached by hrs colleague 
Ccmon (Demosthenes, Or. sis. 191, p, 401), but on what grounds 
we do not know. Thirl wall has shawm good grounds for questioning 
the alleged treason of Adimantus {ffitiory of Greet*, dv 30, voi. 4. 
p. M2 jy.). ' 4 

fc IS. The combat — for - Thjmsa, Pausanios dearly 

supposed that the battle with the Lacedaemon ians which the Arrives 
commemorated by*dedicatmg a statue of [he Wooden Hone was no 
Other than the famous One nf S4 x r, C See ti. 38. 3t and the onto on 
1 °:?* Sat Anhpkmes, the artist who made the statue, lived 
probably at the end of die fifth and certainly in the first half of the 
(see note on g 6 nf this chapter) ; and it seems very 
imhkely that the Arrives should have commemorated a victory some 
hundred and fifty year* nr more after it had been won. Now wt know 
from Thucydides (yi. 95 > that in 414 plc, the Afffws made a raid into 
yreafLS and carried off booty fropn the l^sicedacmonians to the value 
of not less than five.and twenty talents. Most probably, therefor^ a* 
JT Uninn pointed out u 7 w£ t d grrecA. AVw 45 r#v *- p, 3 S3), the 
Wooden Home at Delphi wa* made out of the proceeds of the booty 
earned oft in the raid of 414 itc. 

10. r. on the podoiital - - fe an inscription etc, This express 

mention of the pedestal and inscription seems to indicate that at the 
time of FauSantas 1 ! visit the statues themselves were gone, The 
pedestal has not been found by the French excavators, but there can he 
hulc doubt that it stood cm the south side of the Sacred Way, near the 
mam entrance of the sanctuary. See H + Pomtow* in 
™ W ® WP » i ®Mp P- & However, in the place where the trophy of 
Marathon probably stood the French discovered a large base of a tripod 
with an mscnption dating apparently from the middle of the fourth 
century B.q r and stating that the tripod was dedicated by ten Athenian 
deputies who had been util to celebrate the Delphic worship. Among 
the names of the deputies are those of some well known orators. This 
votive tripod no doubt stood beside the Athenian trophy of Marathon 
mentioned by Pausanias. 

10 . r. The» ffave mumis to tribes at Athena. See i 5, h is 
remarkable that according to Pausanias only seven out of the ten heroes 
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who gave their mints to the Athenian tribes were represented in thi$ 
national Athenian trophy a t Delphi, Why were there no statues of 
the remaining heroes, Ajas, Hippotbocn, and Oenetis ? Their omission 
becomes all the more rcnia.rkablc when fit observe that, as Pausatiias 
tdk us, the statues of Antigonus, Demetrius, and Ftflfeny were subse¬ 
quently added to che trophy; for these three men gave their names to 
three Athenian tribes which were instituted in later times (L 5, 5 note). 
The intention plainly seems to have been 10 represent in this national 
trophy all the eponymous hemes of the Athenian tribes. If this was 
we must conclude, with E. Curtins, that statues nf Ajax, Hippothoon" 
and Oeneus formed part of the trophy anginal ly, and that cither they 
had been earned otT before the time of Pausanias, or the mention of 
diem has dropped out of his teat. See E, Cutrtius, Gtsummtftt Ahhami- 
/rrir^fff 2. p. 365 ig. As there is some ground for thinking that ail the 
statues had disappeared, while the pedestal with its Inscription certainly 
remained m the time of ftmaanfos (see the preceding note), the more 
probable view would seem to be that the mention of the statues nf Ajax. 
Hjppothoon, and Oeneus has been omitted through the carelessness of a 
*ciibe, 

10 . ]. Phyleiu. Nothing is known of this 1 ‘hykus. E» Ctmius 
ttbasibly conjectured {Gttammcile Athtndhwgt^ 2. p. 366) that the 
Slatuc in question was really that of Vilnius, Who first put Ihe Athenians 
in possession of Salami* and pave liis name to an Aide township 
(fails. 1. 33. 3; Plutarch. Solon, 10). A statue of Philaeus would 
be pecuuady ■pproprmte in a monument which commemorated the 
victory won by Militaries, since Miltiades was a descendant of Philaeus 
(Herodotus, VI. 55 ), and a portrait statue of him formed part of the 
iropliy. Cp, Critical Note. ml. j. p, 60S. 

10 , 3. Tine statues - were made by Phidiaa. Pausanisu tells 

Ui that these statues by- Phidias were made from a tithe of the spo j| s 
biken at the haitfe nf Marathon. Hut at the date of the battle of 
Marathon (490 E-C.) Phidias could hardly have been more than ten 
years old, if so much, and it seems unlikely that the dedication of votive 
'■ POtl l Sh0Llld h *« bcm deferred for many years alter 
I™Jk-^ ,1^ n “ t,,lier ' 1o °- of votive offering which are said to 
of \r d «dtcated out of the tithe of the spoils taken at die hattle 
of Marathon ts Suspiciously large. See L 14. 5 ; i. j®. 2 ; ix. 4, 1 ■ 

x 11. S i *- 19- 5 It would swm that the Greeks, especially the 
£h? < pl«- S ' M>l,,C “ meS spt ’ ke Df Maraawo "'h en they really referred to 
SttS* *"" I « hence as the statues in Question .re 

Sured thlE l° r “ 5"* B ^ U ' 0 C ' '« >“■ 'Htett con- 

Kes , c ™ rf lhe •*** lak ™ * battle of 

*D e iVi’ 79 ° f t lC Eufylne{ion < 4*1 B.C.). See K. O. Muller, 
l I Indue vita et openbm, 1 K*rutani/uwoiegitdu Wtrkt, ■» p 

M W-j H. Bnin v, GtxA. dtr grierf. Ktimtltr, 1. p, ,62 M 

£SP"^ Scut*tortgnqn, ,,’p. 

iJe m.!T tC "' en r f lhe .' USKri P ,ion Dn ‘he pedestal iha^the statues 
3 s ^ l ^ e taken at Maoihon is not (□ be lighily set 

««de. Prof Fwutfngler, therefore, prefers to believe that the trophy 
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jKtualty commemorated the battle of Mamthon and was dedicated not 

m ^ r ,, - 13131 th '? t P40KUlias is mistaken in ascribing the work to 
Phidias {MtitUrtatrki d, grieck* Ptastik, pp. 55-57), 

10 , a. Ptolemy the Egyptian, This was Ptolemy 11., Phil- 
iidcJphus, who aided the Athenians in their war with Antigonus. See 
I 1. 1 ; 1. 7. j ; in. 6. 4 sqq, in the chapel of St, Elias at Delphi an 
inscription has been found which may perhaps have been engraved on the 
hasc of a statue of the Ptolemy here mentioned by Pausanias. but the 
statue to which the inscription refers seems to have been set up by 
the Phocians and Locrians in gratitude to Ptolemy for helping to free 
their country from Cas Sander's garrisons. See H. N. Ulrich s, Rtisen 
»nd Fendengt*, j. pp. 36, 43. C . Kaibd, Epigrammat* Gn Vl a t 

10 . 3, the descendants of Proetmt From Pausanias li, iS. 4 sq, 
and a scholiast on Euripides, Ph<vmssae t 180 we learn tint the relation¬ 
ship of Capancus and Etcociu* to Pjwrtas was as follows 

l^hlui 

j 

JdTfiPQthl* 

Al^Uii err iVr^cU- 
AlilXljafRJ 


I 


Ak-ctor 

Ipk 

RtCiX'Ibi 


N i | 'l>:-ILJLj-k 
CJtJ-i-'irye 


According to this table Capaneus was the cousin, though Pausanias 
speaks of him (ii. 1 fi. 3) a s the brother, of Iphis. Hence in that 
p.issage Clavier has proposed to alter brother ') into an>tu,v 

( cousin'). ' 7 

ID. j, Adrastus' sister. Her name was Mythidice. atoordinu in 
Hygiuus (FaA. 70). 

10. 3. Baton, the charioteer and kinsman of Amphianitis. 

Cp. 11 . 23 . 3 ; v. j 7 . & 

10 . 3. Alithorees. This may he the Alitherses, son of Antaeus 
and .Sauna, whom Pausanias mentions elsewhere (vii. 4. 1), 

10. 4. works of Hjrpatodonts and Aristogiton - -from the 

spoils of the Victory — at Osnm. The victory of the Argives anti 
Atbttiiaxu over the UcciLLicmnnians was commciaenited also by one of 
the pictures in the Painted Colonnade at Athens (i„ r$. r). The battle 
seems to have been fought and the monuments commemorative of it 
to have been set up between 4S3 and 458 u.c Sec voL r. p. 137 m 
From the inscription there referred to (C. /, G. No. 25 j Kochi, /. G. A. 
.No. l6j ; l.oewy, Inschriftin gritch. Bildhi/titr, No. lor j etc.) we 
learn that Hypotodorus and Aristogiton were Thebans. Hypaiodorus 
niadc the image of Athena at AJipbcra (viii 36. 7 note). If the 
Sostratus who helped him in making the image (Polybius, iv. 7S) was 
the nephew of Pythagoras of Rhegium mentioned by Pliny (Air/ kit 
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P^f'r^p Ti! ld ** a - Confimlri,m ° f thi dale which, following 
C Kobcn, J have assigned to the battle of Oenoe and hence to 

W W°™. »* ****«» * f« I’ythagoras of Rhenium 
appears to have lived and worked in the early pan of the fifth century 

wW ™ "i f* 4l voL «■ P- ”■ 0 *w wHtert, however, 

,1* wT m0 "/v mi * ^ wautd SM'ffn a much later date to 

ivr-Kt *- *?“* 10 lhe K “lP'»«- See H, Enina, Gmk, d 

uT^"' '\t r 9 f W> ! J 0vM,SeCfc - *«*- gfftck. 
1 P 3S5 j/' r?9 ^' ! M ‘ Ct>II| £ r0n « fiiitQirt & i* Sculfilure gntqttt A 

statuea of tta Epigoni, These statues occupied .a 
Circular monument on the southern side of the Sacred Way This 

SS7^SSSl 4t r 5t V®**** < 39 *■ 6 in ) in dioBwiiT and 

^ discwwed and pnialty 

since been ’fail!?' J 1 * 60 ^ 39 llie > have 

-irtcc beta fetUjr bid bans by the French, Though k henrs ro 

inscnptmn, the monument can be identified with certainty hy mean* 

"t tbe t?. of thc Epifi ° rti wtrt wf* 

kno^fr? - kr,VC k, " si: for ,lies!! S“I«< Of the kings are 

nWe ™ * S 3 to ^ve occupied another 
wTewuXin ^™ stnnd \ on ophite si <te of.he Sacred 

? , “™* ] n q^siion, S« Th. Ho,nolle, in 

Ralr,;^ ~ ur Ti'turt' p. tS6; H, Pomtow, 

-t? C'<iKr;r ,h ' ** *■ 

groirnd tf wafl J" 0 *"™ 1 to Atnphilochua on tho 

nXS * — 

=2s s - f r -s^r «i2rr jsts 

;i1 Ueiphl nnth were 

!ST ® C0 ™? M1 ' Jtn tf group of statues at Ajvos fit sa tl til 

$ £ En clr ' h ‘ 1 v <i ' Eur ^ us Wcntly wa/!b se nL VL j 

fcsr 

which supported fk^hui^v^^ ^^T 65, Thc st] ^ ct|] ^ 
French in May iSoi | t ; a fs^Xi^T'^i a " J extiv;ited by the 
side of i ho S^red Way not ^ on the north 

in* semicireui a 7m, n ™c„ “.'J“ fr0m ,hs Correspond- 

- S D- n» XST “ SMnLTt :'jjk t“ "•>» 

2rsr,“' iT^rr' 1 - '*• 4‘-Xr£ 

■S.P. or „ of , ^ 0 „ ise a r™ sr 
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Arrive kings anil berocs, Abas, Acrisius, Lyncdis, Perseus, and 
Hercules. Each inscription occupied two stabs. In tbe middle of 
the semicircle, occupying a second line, is the signature of the sculptor, 
AntiphiflfcS of Algos ('Am^ iwotiprfv 'Apyrroff) + Curiously 
enough, while the name of the sculptor reads in the usual way from 
left to right, all the names of the kings and heroes read in the ancient 
fashion from right m left. This was probably done to give a more 
venerable air of antiquity to Lhe statues of these ancient personages- 
The discovery of this monument furnishes a due to the topography of 
the sacred precinct. Adjoining lhe monument on the east is the long 
chamber in which stood the offerings of the lutcedaemouiniis (3c 9* 7) 
See Th, Homotle, in Built tin dt Corrzsp. ktH/niqm, 18 (1^94}, 
p. 136 \ VL Pomtow, in Archat/ogistken Ansdgtr, 1 89^ p. d 

10 . 6. offerings of the Tarentines, On the right hand r^r north 
aide of the Sacred Way, opposite the Treasury of the Sicyomans (see 
jl 11. 1 note), there is a great supporting * wall built of polygonal 
masonry and bearing in largo letters the inscription AEKATAX 
C 1 tithe *). Mr. Humnlk conjectures that it may have formed pan 
of the Tarentinc manument {Bulletin tit Corrtsfi. AtiUnifut, i£ 
C i3 94 )i p* i 37 ; Comptit Rmdm dr TAtodfmit dei Inscriptions, 
33 (1894), p, 5S4J. On iho other hand Mr. Pomtow prefers to 
suppose that the Tarentme offerings stood on the southern side 
of the Sacred Way, close to the Treasury of the Skyonians {ArNu 1 
fllogisehtr Awtigtr* 1895, p + <9). His ground for thinking so is 
that Pausanias describes the SEcyonian treasury as near the offering 
of ibe Tarentines (x. ti. i\ which he would hardly have done if they 
had been on opposite sides of the road. Mr. Cedi Smith informs 
me that on the left or southern side of the Sacred Way a large slab has 
been found bearing some letters (£AEK) of what may very well have 
been part of the dedicatory inscription of the Tarentirte offering, 
l he letters of the inscription axe simple and targe about *14 metre 
high), closely resembling lhe Mctian letters of the fifth century per. 

Id. 6. Ageladss. See note on iv f 33, 2, 

10 . 6 . Toreutum is a Lacedaemonian colony eh . Tarentum waa 
founded in 704 b,c. by a body of Spartans called Parihentae i‘^ons of 
virgins ■), became they were bom out of wedlock ; their leader was 
Phalanthus (jeixime, on Oh 18, h, Eusebius, Cknmh. vo |. 2. p . 8 j ed r 
Schocnej Antiochu* and Ephorus, in Strabo, vi pjv 378-280 ; Serving 
on Virgil, Attt. hi. 55 1 ; Justin, iii. 4 ; Scymntcs Chius, Grids dr strip/w[ 
3JO iff.). The tradition as to the foundation of Tarenium has tieen 
discussed by Mr. J. Geffekcn Die Grundung von Tarentum, F FlUekeuetis 
Jrirtikht n 39 f 1E93), pp r 177.193). 

10 . 7 ’ laiMd him. This is n service which savages very 
commonly render each oLher. See Pallas, Auv Jureh vendtiedme 
Ptwtmm dei Bussisrhen BeitJh T 3, p. 4 5 ; Marsdcn, History of 
Sumatra, p, 298; Raffles, History of Java, r. p, 3 54 {ed 1817); 
Ot C- Stone t A Few Months in New Guinea, p. 106 sf, ■ Lcw in, Wild 
Tribes 0/ South Fmtfrn India, p. 340; j + G, Bourke, Snale Dame of the 
hfcptfr of Arizona, p. 29 ; G. M. Sproat, Stones and Studies c/Savagt 
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p- 97 E L- Lloyd, Ptasaal Lift in Sz^tdtn^ p r 94. In fairy 
uitfis the same operation is performed by princesses on the heads of 
kings* ogres, etc, See Doion, Contes Albamxis^ p. 27 ; GouMubadi* 
Sititia.mst/v MHrefan f u p- 14 5 e Hahn, Griedkist/u und Ati&usiidtt 
Mircten, 2. p, 55 E Radlo^ Fn&m dtr Voikslititrvittr dtr bh^isektm 
St&mmc SM-SiAirimr, I. p. 4-5 i Landes, 1 Conies et Ltfgendcs anna* 
miles/ No. 53 U, Nft 59 i ( No, 111, Pmn^adt r £rrum{Wr 

tf Jfc&rtMnj&mcts, x. No. 2^ pp. 46, 52, si. No r 25, p, 1 54. 

11 . 1 . a treasury of the £ieyomati& On ihe left or south side of 
the Sacred Way* opposite the wall which Mr. Homollc supposes 10 
ha^e supported ihe offerings of the Timlin es (ace ^ 10. & note) the 
French escalations hid hire the remains of what was apparently the 
Sicyoman treasury, It was built of Sicyonian tufa in the form of a 
Boric temple in anh\ with the entrance on ihe east side. The number 
of columns between the onto* of the facade was two ; an other words* 
the building was dirty)* The style of the architecture is very early 
Doric Apparently the original treasury was circular, for the existing 
foundations, which are deep and go down to the virgin sol], comprise 
pieces of a circular architrave, limed Doric columns, and other remains 
of an earlier building, with the initials of the stonemasons. The blocks 
of the architrave have the same loop-formed groove for convenience in 
mising them to their places that has- been observed m the corresponding 
blocks of the temple in Aeginn* From the style of these remains it 
woukt seem that the first treasury dated from the seventh century 0 c 
Probably its destruction was brought abou t by the agency of the spring 
whirh filters through from above: to ibis day the wall above is very 
damp from the same cause. The second treasury seems not to have 
been very much later in date than its predecessor - Mr. Homolle would 
assign it to die first half of ihe sixth century H r c (see below). 

In and about the treasury were found a number of sculptured slabs 
of tufa, which doubtless adorned the treasury in the form either of 



metopes* as Mr. Homolle supposes, or of a fri«e s as Prof, Furtwangler 



Inscriptions> s%htly scratched on the stones and painted j„ h ^ r .k 


(S) the Algo with i«s ^ 
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is singing, While to the right and left of the ship appear Caster mrf 

2*sr D : r horec ^ cfc - „ Tlie **"* p-** hi SCSSShS 

^ihI UhT ' y#lll0W cf ,Iie which is left un. 

^S,^h tlM T^V- CariB,hi “ *» 0f lhe scenes U» best 
rendered is.the rad of the Dioseuri and Idas. We see the three sturdy 

in Si 1 ! I"? i: J wks h:inffin ^ d «™ tl,eir breast and hack, marching 
in h£ri£fc*’j ^ C ™F le af spe,1ft nn llis Icft shoulder, while 

wh?eh T E“ 4 W hlCh h '*T by his sidc - hc S™l»a curious "object 
which has been interpreted as a spear or pdc held ftcriion tally. 

cl ween the men and in front of the foremost of them stalk, three by 
hree, the cattle which are being driven oft The object which each of 
the nuders holds in his right hand seems in be intended as a barrier 
to keep the cattle tn their places ; of the nine animals the three next the 
apeciator are butting with lowered heads against the object, whatever it 
is, f hc heads of the kme are truthfully rendered, but the figures or the 
me,, are somewhat heavy and thicket, and the drapery is sriff. r n J' 
other scenes the archaic clumsiness and lifclessnt** of U le fi™, are 
suU more obMOjas Hits is especially true of the figures of Orpheus and 
aether minstrel who arc represented playing on lyres to the Argonauts 
Mr Homolle compares these archaic sculptures, with the well-known 
metope* of Sell turn and assign* them to the first half of the sixth 
ceninry nc He conjectures that the treasury may have been begun in 
the last year* D f the reign of Clisthencs at Sicyon (580.570 ilo ■ ii 
cannot, he thinks, be later than 560 n,c. ’ 1 

See Th. »0nnUc p in Unite tin \fe Ctirrap. JuiUrtivuc iX fiBmi n. *u~ 
in L*?/*?* AWirj t/e i AmJ/mit dn ItucriptiSu aj | j L *** ' 

A tn ' rrtili, ^y of rile Sicyonians was preserved a "golden hook 
dedicated by an Eryihmcan poetess named Aristomache, who had won 
a pure for poetry at the isthmian games- This fact was recorded by 

2*VS"?2 PoTe L nw l 1 who °™ c » ™* On Me treasures [or treaitsrZ 
of Delphi \ Plutarch, Quaes/. Com<iv. v. s, 9 s 7 .). This “golden book" 

q^ r^ h!lp5JiC “ P> r 0f r^ r ! !it '- IT1Jicht!5 p° eins written in letters of gold. 
Similarly n copy of ftabrt seventh Olympia*, ode was written in 

Rhfde- re d r lt *^ ln ' be “actuary of Athena at Lind us in 

hhodc^ (SchoL on Pindar, Oh vm. In trad.), Cp, Polemo, ed Preller. 

1L 1. MimAgoof Triopas, fotmdarof Cnidus, He w M said to 
bet a son of the Sun and to have been driven from Thessaly for cutting 
own a sacred grove of Demeter and using the timber in build himself 

"'^'r * taf j a and riwre occupied a cope which took 

name of Irtopium from him. See Diodorus, v. 57 and 61 The 
cape w« included within the city of Cnidus (Herodotus, L lf4 >. C re 
' ‘ *wtou, History a/ discoveries ai Halifimnssus, Cnidus, ntuf 
s>mrvAttfae, 1. p, 4a3 sgy. According to Herodotu* ( U 4 Cnidus was 
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pi LftCgdi^tnunian colony. No trace of the images dedicated, by the 
Cnidians has been found. They may have siood^ as Ml llornollc 
conjectures, between the treasury of the Sicyonians and {he treasury of 
the SiphnLans; at least this position would agree very well with the 
order of I'ausanias’s- description, 

11 , i. Apollo and Artemis shooting arrowi at Titytm. Cp. ill. 

iB. t% note, 

1 L 2. The Sjphnians also made a treasury* On the tomb side 
of the Sacred Way, a few paces 10 the west of the SityOnian treasury! 
there rifflesj like a bastion, a high quadrangular structure which rests 
towards the south on the ifdkmko or boundary wait of the sacred 
precinct and towards the north on the Sacred Way. It is built of tufa 
cut in blocks of which some are quadrangular and some polygonal. 
The lower courses of the masonry are unwrought, showing that they 
were originally hidden either by the ground, which here slopes upward 
rapidly, or by steps. On this tower-like foundation, which rises above 
Lhe level both of the Sacred Way and of the boundary wall, rested an 
edifice in the *hape of an Ionic temple in antis with its front to the 
west. The number of columns between the anfru of Lhc front was two; 
in other words, the building was distyle. It is constructed of marble 
of various sorts, chiefly Parian or N.axian, and seems to date from the 
latter pari of the -sixth century tt,c. From it* shape we may safely 
infer that the building was a treasury, Its length from east to west 
was fl.^o metres ■ iia breadth from north to south 6.35 metres. Access 
to it from the west was afforded by a platform supported on a wall of 
polygonal masonry- anti reached from the Sacred Way by steps. As 
this treasury adjoins that of the Sicyontans, and Pausaniaa mentions 
the Siphnian treasury immediately after the Skyonuu^ archaeologists 
are generally agreed in regarding the edifice in question as the 
Siphnian tresisury, Tin* identification is further supported by the 
remark of Herodotus (iil 57) that the Siphnian treasury was amongst 
the wealthiest at Delphi; for the delicacy and richness of its architec¬ 
tural and sculptural decoration give evidence of an unstinted expenditure 
of money. The building is indeed more lavishly decorated than any 
other found at Delphi. Remains of the architectural ornaments have 
been discovered on ail sides in the sacred precinct* but entire pieces 
only about the treasury itself, distributed round its four sides just as 
they fell. Their exquisite finish is remarkable, and was heightened by 
a wealth of bright colours (red, blue, and green), of which vivid traces 
exist, H All the decorative details, nf this building,"* says Prof. E. A. 
Gardner, 11 cornices, etc., are cut with a depth, 

clearness* and delicacy that can be matched nowhere, except perhaps in 
the Freeh tlicum. I t is simply a revelation of what decorative carving 
can attain to. A characteristic feature is the gigantic ovdIq moulding, 
forming h.-fff of a sphere of which the diameter Is . 5G metre. The 
general style is the old Ionic. The whole of the entablature was of 
Parian marble. Round the four outer sides of the building ran a 
sculptured frieze of Parian marble, .64 metre high, which has been 
discovered almost entire j and one of the gabfcs p doubtless the western, 
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w “ adorned With figures curved partly in relief and partly in the mind, 
which have also come to light. The discovery of this beautiful treasury 
with its remarkable sculptures has been one of the chief results of the 
French exemptions at Delphi. Inscriptions slightly scratched beside 
the figures and originally rendered conspicuous by red paint, which has 
ri!7fn™ disappeared, enable us m identify the scenes represented on 

li) On the west side is figured the apotheosis of Hercules. Athena 
about to lead the hem to heaven, is mounting her car, which is. 
drawn by winged horses. The heads of the fiery steeds are held by 
Hcrines, recognisable by hts herald's stair and his winged sandals 
Behlnd ‘ he S 0 ™ 65 i »» da Hercules, his earthly labours over, ready to 
mount the car that will hear him to bis heavenly resL lie bind him 
1 lobe appears descending from another car, the horses of which are 
held by n figure who corresponds to Hermes at the other end. Hermes 
the winged horse Pegasus, Athena, Hercules, Hebe, and a bird m 
emblem of Victory have Lheir names inscribed beside them 

{■ 1) On the south Side the scene is the chariot-race of Pdops and 
Ocnomaus. In (he chariot with Pdops is Hippodamia. 'Hie piece of 
the friere which represents the chariot of Oenomaus and the altar of 
-cus had been found before the French excavations. It is described 
and figured by Conte and Michaelis (Astnu/i ddl' Institute, it fiEfiit 
p- 64 with iav. d 1 agg. D), and a phoiogmph of it is given by Mr! 

! omtow {Bfitragt sur Topogn^kie vm Dtlphi, pi. xii. Ko, re) 
“°™ and horsemen also form pans nf the southern frieze The 
inscribed names, so far as they exist, are MyniUis, P<W Hippo 
dnnnii, and Ocnotnnus. The altar bears the inscription; 7 >avht 
of Olympian Zetis J ), 

(3) tin the sidci ihe scent is th* combat aver the body n f 
i>ar P™on (Homer, //. svi. 530 and an assembly of the lt^ 

“inching the fight. The dead chief lies on the ground, and four 
Warriors, armed with shields, helmets and breastplates Ire fight in e 
over him, two on each side. This central group is flanked on either 
hand by a chanot drawn by four horses, which are held l n - a KrDom 
One of the combatants is Patredus dad in the armour of Achilles! 
whose name may be read on the shield. The others are Mender 
Hector, and Aeneas nil identified by inscriptions. To the [eft 
or this scene of combat are represented the deities seated and 
gasmg ai the fight. AH are identified by inscription!!. The gods 
of the (-reeks sit together on the right; they are Nemesis, Hera. 
Athena, Thetis and Zeus. The gods of the Trojans (<W Toe Tpoctuy 
*« together on the left; they are Apollo, Artemis, Aphrodite 
and Ares, I helis is laying her hand on the knee of Zeus with a 
gesture of supplication, Artemis is touching the chin of her brother 
Apollo to attract his attention. Ares, who sits apart, wears his armour 
and fwems ready to rush into the fany. 

( 4 ) The scene qn the north side h the bailie between the gods and 
t e Sn far as ihey have been deciphered, the names inscribed 

taken from nght to ldi p are as Mlora: Aeolus, Hcnofes, Cybele the 
VfrL* V 

t 
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f irent MoLhtr, Alcyoneas, ApoElo, Artsntli, Dionysus, Ephiiltfis, 
Mleneus, Hera, Athena, Enceladus, Hephaestus, and Arcs. This is 
artistically the finest and happily also the best preserved of all the 
scenes of the frieic. Among the groups in it the following may be 
noted. At the extreme right is Aeolus, the god of the winds, with 
flawing iodp and pointed beard ; he holds cute hand open over a large 
j^r, while with the other he seems to be shutting up a half empty wind* 
bag. According to another interpretation, Aeolus is bending over two 
windbags, squeezing one of them with his left hand and opening the 
mouth of the bag with his right, further to the left is Hercules, with 
the Irons skin knotted round his neck and stretched out like a buckler 
on his right arm | lie is drawing his bow to shoot a giant who threatens 
him with a spear. In front of this Inter group and partly concealing 
it is Cybelc mounted on a car drawn by galloping lions, one of which 
lias fastened ns daws and teeth in a giant. Stilt further to the left arc 
seen Apollo and Artemis, side by side, shooting arrows, at a pair of 
giant.. Heside them marches Dionysus, armed with sword and shield 
and wearing a helmet of which the crest has the form of n wme goblet- 
further tfl lIic left is Hera vigoruniily spe^rin^ a proa irate giant, who 
10 P TOtccl hlmwlt from the deadly t)int»L by holding up 
bss iliield. Close tn Hera jh ieen Athena mardiUig calmly forward 
and appearms to overthrow her adversaries, whom she meets shield to 
.lucid. Without an effort i one of her foes has sunk on his knee, the 
other still Stands, Stdl ftmher to the left Hephaestus. recognisable by 
hi:; pointed Cap as well as by the inscription, is fighting a pair of gianttj 
one-of whom fvic ds a spear while the other brandishes a huge stun* 

b also engaged with two giants. 
Tl r , k 1 ' n s ;irL r<? / S1 "^ >L T 1 in purtSy human form 35 armed men. 
rhC ' T *“*««= ^ adorned With vanous animals Or parts of animals, 
such as the horns of ox* n and goats, a horse's head with wing S and a 
sUSrpeiit. ^ 

Like ^ architectural Qntqneots of the treasury the sculptured 
fncre was painted in bright colours, red, blue, and green which were 
wmetunes laid on whole surfaces, as in the case of hair ind drapery, 
aiidsomet'mes employed t,, bring »i details, such a 5 the harness of 

'V ! " be * ““ Stra P* of fields, or again to supply 

e want of caring, a-, m the reins of horses, further, the effects nf 

Ws r? hcl el«oned and completed by brume spear* 

heads and arrow-heads, hmn« wheels and railing of charioted 
hronie harnesses, which were fastened to the marble * 

.r *. pu, **£ss ttari 

as ii to part them. Behind Anolfri k t D i AA4 „i , ,: “ lvcrBai ™ 

jr »= -•?“ -r '•*£* S’” 

Artemis, Behind Hercules are ^ two female to*?2d S3 
u an /"V hmt t\ gating probably the chariot in which 

m f dled h * angth " F<* * !««** 

* l ,he * hef tnd af '*'* *■** A remarkable feature of these sculptors 
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j n she jrabie is dial while ihe lower pans of die figures are carved in 
Tcher, the upper parts are earned in the round and stand dean out 
from the background, whkh is hollowed deeply away *o that the figures 
apptsir sharply outlined against a bbek shadow. 

The style and composition of these sculptures In the gable are very 
defective, far inferior to those of the frieie. The figure* arc squat, she 
on dines hard and angular, the modelling flat, the muscles exaggerated, 
™ lh * attitudes stiff” and awkward; ihe composition, tolerable in 
™ Cftntf ^ Off kmentably towards the two cuds, where the figure* 
decrease successively in &bc with the regularity of organ-pipes, The 
Artist was clearly a different person from ihe sculptor or sculptors who 
made the frieie. Ilut in the frieie itself marked differences both of 
composition and of style point to the conclusion that it was executed by 
two artists of different degrees of ability. In the scenes on the western 
and southern sides (the apotheosis of Hercules and the chariot-race of 
Pelops and Oenomaus) the figures art merely placed side by side; m 
ihe scenes on the eastern and northern sides (the combat for the body 
of Sarpednn and the bante of the gods and gfaou) they are dramatically 
grouped together. In the sculptures on the west cm and southern sides, 
again, the figures share, though in a less degree, some of ihe defects 
which characterise the sculpture* in the gable j we note a similar 
heaviness and squatness in the figures, a similar hardness of outline, 
lack of modelling, flatness of relief, and rudeness in die rendering of 
the muscles. In the eastern and northern sculptures, on the other 
hand, the surfaces and Outlines are more rounded, the flesh and muscles 
more supple, the drapery more flowing, the movements freer. Yet with 
all this ihe differences are not so great as to indicate that the artist 
who made the western and southern friezes belonged to a different 
school from the artist who made the eastern and northern friezes or 
that he lived at a different time. With regard to the date of the 
sculptures, archaeologists are agreed in referring them to the biter part 
of the sixth century B_c., but they differ as to the school to which the 
sculptors belonged, Mr. Th. Hnmolle advocating the claims of the 
Argive, Prof Collignon of ihe Ionian, and Prof. Fortwangler of ihe 
Parian school. In favour of his view Mr. Homolle appeals to an 
inscription, unfortunately mutilated and in part nearly illegible, on the 
shield of one of die giants in the northern frieze. The inscription, 
which recorded the name of the artist, is restored by Mr. Homnlle 15 
follows: 

A|jOy f IJo[v KaAtapwro (?) Ip iWic 

11 Thrasymcdes, son of Caliorisusf?), an Argive, made me." But this 
restoration, as Mr. Hnrnolle recognises, is very doubtful. The proof to 
which he chiefly pins his faith is the letter/, which has the characteristic 
Argivc shape (k). 

More recently rhe discovery of the figure of a lion among the 
sculptured decoration ot the building has suggested to Mr, Homolle the 
theory that the treasury' is that of the Cnidians mentioned by Fausanias 
below (at. 11. 5), and not thai of the Siphnians, since a 1 km was an 
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euiLEcm of Cnidus p as we see by the coins of that city (R V. Head, 
p- $24 tp), This ihcory t Mr. Homolte thinks, 
harmonises better with the Ionic style of the architecture, the presence of 
the Arrive lambda (h) in the artist's aignitBre, and the subjects of the 
seujptLined decomtions On the other hand it h m be observed that 
Pausanias dots not men:ion ihc Cnidian treasury until after the Theban 
and the Athenian treasuries, both of which are known to be further up 
the Sacred Way tlian the treasury En question, If Mr. Homotle h right. 

" 1ust 5I3 PE Kjm!! *hat Pausanias departed entirely from the topogra¬ 
ph lLI11 order to mentioning the Cnidhm immediately after the Sicvooian 
treasury and before the treasuries of the Thebans and Athenians, 
Considering the constantly accumulating evidence that Paitsaiiks In 
^™ raj ^hered strictly to the topographical order in hLs descriptions, 
we are hardly justified by the facts shown in assuming that he here 
departed from It. 


ami 


Stti 


■ r 'A ■ 19 l'* 1 ' 5i4‘S37! in Cent fits Hen-itu <ft fAea.itmit Jti 

££ fn 1 ?' 3J ?6S9 591.nM its,, 23 (18951, 
l&K Vn' W^tiT a, **f j: u ' Diceotre 1694, p, 44S, m\ it,. A^il 
in»S, t‘p. i z S\J3l ; M. ColtLEivon, m CemfUt ftmiut J, fAtadfmu sits !»s;rtt. 
JJ?’.* 1 Yew* : 9.- Hclficr, in fftriintr p&title.,;. Wsiktmtkrift 

*«h fih* 2 5 'V ^rtwlncirr, in MiW fhitJ^. liWhtmtkriff. 

Bfk&St 

=aaES56,^;23Ka 

Herodutw, like Pausani.is, says that the Siphmuns dedicated th* 
troasuiy at Delphi with a tithe of the produce of their mine* but he 
mentions silver as well a* S o!d miniSi -L he 

destruction^ either bj the sea, which may have ^ Z 2 £? 

SSSUZt r *JK ** £S $%$Z £ 

JL\ •" "y ^ chapel Of Sl Saviour {Hagi* 

mlne^prnSy 

^tttarss:S'-iS5M3=^ 

ether substances. such as iron and vokw u 

about (he hollows, and trore> nf Sbu f 

a* the bottom of the sea a little way "ff the ^ 
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used, and corretioniies she substance of the legend as told by PaosaaiasJ' 
See J, T, Bent, i On she gold and silver mines of Siphnos/ Journal of 
Ntlftnit Studies, 6 (1SS5), pp. 195*195, 

Beside the Siphaiau treasury have been found the remains of four 
figures of Caryatids. They are of coEdsmI siit and represent young and 
graceful women each clad in a long tunic and robe and wearing a head¬ 
dress of the sort called /War, in which a ilny column was fattened. 
Apparently they supported a stand of some sort. From their archaic 
style they seem to date from the end of the si*th century ltd, and hence 
to he contemporary with the Sipfonian treasury near which their remains 
were found. Whether they belonged to the treasury or not, is uncertain. 
Mn Homolfe inclines to believe that they did not, t hey recall the 
archaic female statues found on the Acropolis at Alberts (vol. 2. p, 346), 
and might have served as the prototype of the Caryatids of the Erech- 
theuttL See Th. HomolEe, in Pulktin k Qomsp. Mf/ttfquc, t8 {1894), 
p, 194 f $.; id, in tomf/es fknditu de FAmdfmte dcs inscriptions, jj 
(1394), pp r 206 20S, 5S5, 

11. 3, The idparaeims also dedicated statues for a naval victory 

etc. Cp, x. 16. 7. Diodorus tells us (v, 9} that the inhabitants of the 
small Lifiari islands* to ihe north of Sicily, being harassed by Etruscan 
pirates, built a fleet, and while so me of them tilled the islands, ihe rest 
scoured the sen in search of the rovers, whom they defeated in many 
actions, and from the spoils they often sent tithe-offerings to Delphi. 
Cp. Strabo* vi, p. 275, On some antiquities from the island of Li para, 
sec Mr A. S. Murray, in Journal if Ihllmk Studies^ 7 (1886), 
PP- 5 3 - 

U. 3, These Liparaeans w&ro colonists froia Gnldus etc. That 
the Liparaeam were colonists from Cnidus h mentioned also by Thucy¬ 
dides (ill. SB) and Strabo (vi p. 275), Cp. Scymnus Chius, Or&fr 
d£jfrfptiiy y 262 if Diodorus tells us (v. 9) that the emigrants set nut 
from Cnidus with Pcntathlus fur their leader in GL jo (580 Jcc,), hut 
that Pen La thins fell in bailie in Sicily, and that the settlement in Lipam 
was made under the leadership of three kinsmen of his* Gorges, Theater, 
and Epitbernidts, 

1 L 3. Antiocbus the Syracusan. He was ihc oldest of the Creek 

historians of Sicily. His history, divided into nine books, Ngan with 
the reign of CocaEus, king of the Si can ia ns* and ended with the year 
424 B.C. Sec Diodorus, xii. 71, It Ib thought that Thucydides tn 
his account nf Sicily, drew upon Anti odiums work The fragments of 
Antiochu> arc collected by C Mullet in his Frmgmtmto hiitorkemm 
CnuMrstM, vnl. t r pp, 181 - 184, cp, ib. p. *lv. Cp, G. Itusolt* 
GriuAiscbe GtsdtkkU^ r. a p. 366 tq, + Th. Reinach, In Fstw ks 
fiiuski grteques, 3 (1S90), p. 90 sqq. 

IL 3. the Islands of Aeolus. The Homeric isle of Aeolus was a 
fabulous floating island, with a wall of brass running all round the edge 
of the sheer cliffs. See Hmncr t Od. x. i iqq^ en which passage 
Mn Merry has suggested that the description may be based on 
ihe stories of some Phoenician sailors who, sailing northward in 
ihe Atlantic, had fallen in with an iceberg and seen its nil sides 
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glittering like burnished brciss in the sun. Homer (Od. x« 19 jpy.) 
awakes Aeolus,, us King of the Winds* give Ulyraea the winds shut tip in 
n leather bag- In Viigil (Am. 1. 52 we read that Aeolus keeps 
the winds chained tip in a vast cave. It is said tliai in Lithuanian 
mythology Perdoyitis the wind-god keeps the winds in a leather sack; 
when they escape he catches them, beats them, and shuts them op 
again, See E- VeckejisEedt, Du Sfythw t Sog£n % und Ltgmdm dtr 
^muiUn {Utmur), 1. p. 153, (Bui the statements made in this book 
are to be received with great caution: see Fvfkfvr^ 2 (1891), pp. 
co ° ^ 4 On the Slave Coast of Africa Wpo, the spirit of 
the Hamiatian wind, believed to be shut up in a cove under the 
charge of a keeper named Wuo-hunto, who at certain seasons opens the 
door and lets out Wuo to annoy mankind" {A* B. Ellis, Tk* En>t-fpntk- 
mg Peeples a/f/u Slav* Citar/ t p. 76). In the temple of the Winds at 
l a ekin there is the image of a man with a sack on bis hack in which artr 
the winds (A, Basrian, AV letter,fa ecsUkkfn Asitn } 6, p. 33) The 
Maoris think that Mawe holds the winds b hh hands or keeps them 
ihut up in cavss. The only wind he cannot catch is the West wind, 
whsch blou* almost constantly, when any of the other winds is 
blowing,, the Maori* think that MaweS enemies have nulled away the 
Slone from the mouth of the cave, or that Mnwe has let them loose to 
punish mankind or to ride on their wings in chase of the West wind, 
hee W. Yatc, Amount p/Aw Zralan^ p. 144, The Motumotu in New 
guinea think that a sorcerer keep* each of the winds shut up in a 
bamboo, which he opens at pleasure <j. Chalmers, Piwtring tn Aw 
txMrffiu* |P- 177 )- In the island of Huapiuc, In the Pacific, the people 
“J™ ta . ,ev * diat the l ^ rtds were confined in two caves, one where 
the sun nsej and the otherwhere he sets, and that according to the 
SC ^? n 01 ,!lc W «* wind w*i$ Jet loose to blow over sea 

and land {Tyewann and Eennct, <md Trmv/t inite SpmM Sm 

ErS'StfF* ^ people of Mangaia, South Pacific, suppose 
thaUhe god Eaka received die winds hidden in a great basket. Raka’s 

““ “ thc Hinds and * t0r1 ^ which distress the world. To each 
Child IS allotscd a hole on Ehe vetgc of the horiron, through which he 
»C pteaaire. See W, W. Gilt, Myths and Songs of the South 
kT v* V 1 " lhc M:ltril "5 Islands there art places sacred to the 
filrl!' u V htr ' ,W " tl0 !iavc ofler Eitilc 

Si and the l^\ |K ^" C r ffL1I " S ' “ d flo * er > Tlse F"«*» *re set on 
fire and the beats set over the sex See PyntTd, J W to the 

East Indies, etc,, translated by AQert Gray Hakluyt Society," 1387) t. 

they tUL Hcrc **»■>« have 

f f "" “>* " ha -me thins in wnrds not 

wery different, Diodonii tells us (v. 9 ) (hat at first all the lands in the 

m!hi I^nds were held in common, and the people lived in 

rontain^th”' After ™ ds Ulc LnJs island of Lipara, which 

XT T ^ d,V,dcd “B* individuals, while the other 

”™“ 7*" cutnvaied tn common. Lastly the people adopted the 
system of disin bunny the lands in all the islands by lot among private 
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owners, whn held them for twenty year^ after which a fresh distribution 
by toe took place, This is probably one of the earliest recorded 
examples of the periodic redistribution of all the lands of a state among the 
cl tuen 5. For examples of simihir customs see Lnvekye, lh U\ fr&pri^Y rt 
t& mt forma pHmiUvts* ed. 3. Me sap (p, i oo) that among the YolotTs 
of Africa “the land belongs in the villages in common. Even,' year 
the chief of the village assisted by a council of elders, makes a redistri¬ 
bution of the lands to be tilled, calculating the lots according to the 
needs of each family. This is exacriy the same custom as in java 
and Russia^ 1 Diodorus's account of the Liparueao islands was almost 
certainly borrowed from Tiitiaeus, who in lum seems io have copied 
from Amiochus the Syracusan (see § 3 note). There is therefore 
no thing to ahem that the land system described by Diodorus lasted Later 
than the time of Timaeus, whose history s topped at QL 129 (164-1 6 1 U,C.). 
See Polybius, L 5. j Mr. Theodore Roinach has made it highly 
probable that in the days of their independence the Lipanaean islanders 
were an organised community of pirates, one half the men tilling she 
fields while the other half scoured the seas. The system would 
certainly be put down by the Romans when they conquered the islands 
in 33 1 Etc, See Th. Reinach, b Le collect ivisme ties Crecs de Li pari/ 
AVwm di% £iuda irrn fittr, 3 (1 $90), pp B 86 96 ; J T Geffcken, Tima&f 
Gttgrapkie da Wafens (Berlin, 1891), p, 62 sqq. For evidence of 
Liparaenin piracy, Mr. Rcin.nih refers to Livy (v. 28), whfy after 
mentioning the capture of Roman envoys by Lipanicnn corsairs, adds ; 
44 It was the custom of that state to divide the booty which had been 
earned by public piracy/ 1 

11. 4 . In Strongylo Are may bo seen rising up out of the earth. 

Strongyle and ikon were active volcanoes in the time of Strabo (vi r 
p, and Dii floras (v. £}, Cp, Thucydides, tiL SS ; Scymnus 

Chius, Or^ijd£scriffit> t jqq h \ Pliny, A\tt. MsL iii. 93 sq*; Mela* ii* I 30. 
The volcanic fires of Strongyle (now called Sfr&trt, Afflfl)are not yet extinct. 
I hair® passed the island several limes and twice saw a light cloud of 
smoke hanging over the summit. 

11 . 4- baths beside the sea etc. Hie hoi springs of Lipara were 
famous ; they pnsseised a medicinal virtue. Hence patients from Sicily 
resorted lo them in large numbers, and marvellous cures are said to 
have been effected. See Diodorus, v. 10; cp, l 3 liny, Mt/. Aij£ xkkL 6i. 

11 . 5- the treasury of the Athenians, The remains o ( this 
treasury were excavated by the French in 1893 and 1894. The build¬ 
ing, about 10 metres (32 ft. so in.) long from east to west by 6 
metres (19 ft, 8 in.) bmad from north lo south, occupied a terrace 
higher up than the Sicyonian and 5 iplminn treasuries, on the north side 
of the Sacred Way, which at this point has already taken it* flirt upward; 
bend and is now running eastward and northward towards the eastern 
front of the temple of Apollo. Apparently the edifice was overthrown 
by an earthquake and crushed by the weight of materials which rolled 
down on it from she temple above ; drums of huge columns still encumber 
its rains. Bui the foundations exist, and the architectural members and 
sculptured decoration* have been found almost entire. Some of the 
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qJxhitKtimU pieces rclatn vivid traces of colour, Tlic plan of i| JC 
trcnTiUry was that of a small Doric tcmpk in anfis opening from the 
east; the number of columns between the antm Has |wo r With lire 
ejcccpt j ?n of a singEe step, which is made of reddish limestone, the w hole 
™ . H IS constructed of Pcntclic or Parian marble 1 in the most exact and 
extiumicl style of architecture, in simpc the capital!; resemble tho^e of the 
temple of Athena in Aegma and the temple of fteus at Olympia, On the 
nonh the treasury h protected by a 5 upporting*walI built of polygonal and 
quadrangular blocks m alternate courses. In from there is a small court 
with inscriptions cut on its supporting-walls. Of the identity of ihe buitd- 
rng User* can be no doubt, for engraved on the walls are Athenian decrees 
in which mennon ls made of the ' treasury of the dty * sad ' bouse nf the 
AthenianMoreover, remains of the dedicatory inscription can still 
ui^ d n^ t ? c ° f Ae stcp ^ deluding the words A© ENA! . . 

. W (Athenians . , . . Mamthon p ]l This inscription, mutilated 
f-l tSj Sl "F c “ 10 infirm Pausanias p s statement that the treasury was 
tan 1 out of l* spoils of the battle of Marathon. Moreover, the walls 
of fie hu.Jdmg 13 high up as the architraves were covered with in- 

fo££T Sl m 0 i u V l ,tlC ° r reliU '" K ln By wmp.irinjf the 

ascriptions It Ills been found possible to determine the order of the 

“ this ™X *e have been restored from top 

Irri™ "1 P'* the h5l * ht nf ‘he edifice. Amon* the in 

l d ? tH ? "fl"" t!ccrtes in Athenians 

and «hers passed b; the Athenian people, by ,he Terrapolis , jf 

2SST2 , (set v l'; , p J3I) ’ afid b *ixiphW a rS </' 

t, E feet ^ HSli the Alhenisl » Society of Dramatic Artists (ftyviTnA and 

iSTTH.*' n' b “ ; ? A,ta ““ — » SST^SJ 

hZ?! . 1 c f Eliratfon °f l! >e Pythian games; and one of the 
hymns to Apollo with musical rotation (see note on *. 7. j). Further 
be at the back of the treasury is £ L^d tlh 

° f h- UbliC friendshi P and lh ' libomtion of 
(cm ^, - SbbS 0f wf,i[t beer, found on the 

C^3X.-'5:JfiSL lta - —*« 

iriXoh! I T ? C L are m:lr1e of finc white Parian marble, while I be 

melo™^,'i n . ° ' "^"T Cnds of thc treasury, ;md nine 

background of the relief^ hT’ il,scn P , ‘ orls sli^liily scratched on the 

=tT3st 

tsrz iFSrsarjss s 

- <-» , ta ^.■'•srSnSrs 

1 Mr, FrateUe, Furtwaug!^ ^ 
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r^urE m the si* eastern metopes are Hercules and AJoyotretn, Athena 
and Enceladus, Hera anti Porphyrion, Apollo and Ephialtes. The 
deeds- of 'Diemens represented tn th 5 southern triesopes comprise his 
combats with Pcriphete^ Sciron t Cercyon, the Amazons, the Minotaur, 
the bull of Marathon, and perhaps the robber Sinis, In one metope wo 
see the meeting of Theseus and Atliena. The two stand facing earh 
ether ; Theseus, dad very lightly, holds up his right hand with a gesture 
of supplication or respect. Among the deeds of Hercules which the 
sculptor has chosen to illustrate are the hero’s adventures with the 
Nemean lion, Pholus, Cycnu^ Hippolyte (& Antaeus, and Geryoru 
The affair of Geryorii filled no less than five metopes, in which we sec 
three groups of kine p the dog Orthms on his back between the Legs of 
Hercules, and Gcryun himself represented as a Iriple-bodicd monster, 
one of whose bodies Succumbs while the either two continue the fighl. 
In regard to the style of these sculptures Mr. Homolle tells us that they 
combine something of archaic austerity with Attic grace and elegance, 
presenting many analogies to the Later black, figured vases and still 
tnnre to ihe fine red-figured vasts of the severe style, especially to 
works of Euphrtmius. Of the treasury as a whole, with its sculptured 
decoration, he says: li 1 hope that I do not exaggerate in describing it 
as a masterpiece of archaic art. I know na monument, among the 
works of the beginning of the fifth century,, of which I he execution is 
more sharp, del i cate and elegant. The sculptures have the same 
qualities of grace and precision. Their archaic severity is tempered by 
a softness of modelling rare in works of this date, and by a certain 
richness that bath surprises and charms us, 11 He would date the 
treasury between 490 and 4So at 

See Th. HoflwJlc, in £ftil//fia de Cprr/?fi 17 (iSqji, pp, jij jj, t 

Oia nml fk 18 (i$94h pp, 169-172, fga tf.* wf r , in X/ndm j> 

rAtm&mtit d/i 22 (iSclj), pp, 339 , m jy., 5 S 7 - 589 ; n£, Jn Cm fir 

™ B*mx-Awth Drttrndjre l%4, p. 440 *$ i and ih r Avdl 1 E 95 * ttSzib - 
*£■■ in JevnaJ of Ai\kvi^h^ r 0 fl%fh p. lat s M. Cidlignon, in 

K&mfltti A'mdui is'/ //fcW.'iwV d/i J/ii/rytff*** J-, 22 (1894), pp. 305-307, 3 a J ? 

A. r urtwiLfigler, in pkIUIpj* r fl^ ri$ i 29th SepE^itilxr 189+, 

pp. iJJ.’i-iaSo 5 II. Fomtow, in ArrA . w iqpj/A/r An^ffpr, 1&.+ rm. (Sj-ISt 
and ik 1S95, p, to #y. 

From Mr, Cecil Smith I learn that on a terrace immediately 
adjoining the Athenian treasury the following inscription is carved 
m large letters; tuxoJlAoj^: turporina (jjc) Ttc Mapa- 

^rw. 'The Athenians (dedicated} first-fruit*, of Marathon to Apollo. 1 
Tito inscription Is nit in would-be archaic style, but seems really to 
date from the third century ittL 11 The problem," adds Mr Smith, 
“is unsolved." 

II. 5. The Theban treasury. The remains of this building, 
identified by inscriptions engraved on its walls, were excavated by the 
French in fSgj. Jt stood on the western side of the Sacred Way at 
the point where that mail, after running westward from the main 
entrance^ turns at a right angle northward and begins to ascend the 
slope. The treasury, which is considerably smaller than that of the 
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Athenians, is built of fine blue limestone in the shape of a Darir 
lEiTip^, The foundation* art conatmeted of blocks of tufa which 
have been taken from an earlier edifice, apparently the same build- 
Jn ^> r which Furnished the foundjitinns of the SicyoiUAD treasury 1 (see 
above, note nn $ r), inscribed on the frails are decrees in favour of 
various Boeotian and cspncklly Theban persons i the longest inscription 
reefers to the rc^uEation of boundaries between two Boeotian cities, bee 
rh. Homohe, in lUiHetin d* Cmrtfp. f£ (iS94) p p- 1K 4 p id, 

m Camfifcj Rfjiduf #/r /AcatMmk dts Ini^ipUons f 22 (iSgijL a, 303 .ft?, ; 
H, Pom tow, in Arc/fdQiflgisixer A t S g 5 p p, 10. 

U, i- the Cnidiaas built their treasury. On the eastern side of 
tSc Sacred May, exactly opposite the Theban treasury, the remains of 
.1 (piadrangiilnr building of some size »™ laid bare by the French 
excavation*. The building stand* at the point where the Sacred Way, 
alter running from east to west, makes a sharp turn northn-anL Thus 
the road skirts the building on two sides, namely its long southern tmtl 
i -■ Miort western side. Mr. H, f'otntow conjectures that this building 
may haem been tire Cnidiait treasury, Mr. Homolle, who does not 
S 10 idcrmfy the edinee in question, now believes that the building 
Which has been described as the Sipbnian treasury is ready the treason 

l T S 3 >‘ Sec Th in $mlUii* 

% SffiKfcSsX** ^* 393 * 5 ” **—■ - 

// ; Z T\. v,n? "V “T?™ 6 * sacrifi « d 1° Apollo (Homer, 
f I n V J . C Os ,fl * ^ had An *■» composed entirely of 

t,. J°% Sx chu ^ H *r* to A ^°> 60 m ; I'lotnrch, TArL,, 

under the it e / a “T’t'™' 35) ’ In NaW * llc ™ worshipped 

* *«•* — 

traasuri^ i * cltidjLealla -and the Syracusans havo also 

SSf^e 5z n w t ",'w bui K inBS *”• bfCn on ‘ hc 

treasuries t\ . / XVay ’ belwMa tf *e Tlrehan and Athenian 

Hf,es , ihe treasury nf the Syracusans being t i e y t to the Sacred Wav 

™L», *£ 12SSl™ 

«■ wjirsirrsri's-i 

■“ —-"BS tisft Vjtt- S 
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depth of the colonnade* measured from the polygonal wall [o (he 
outer edge of the stylobate, is abom 3.7a metres (12 ft. i| in.). 
Its, length, so far as it was oecavaled by Mr + HaussouLlicr, is "24.07 
metres (78 fL it| in,); but Mr. Haussuullier was unable to dis¬ 
engage the eastern end of the building. The base of the most 
westerly column was found in its original position* It is 0.225 metre 
bigh+ o 59 metre in diameter below, and 0,433 in diameter above. Two 
other bases and two shafts of columns have been found and hai'e been 
set up, the original posit ions of the columns being dearly indicated by 
circular mark-* on the stylobate. The columns arc of the Ionic order 
with sixteen blunt ilusings of the usual sort. The shahs are monoliths 
measuring 2,8 5 metres (about 9 ft. 4 in. in height. One of them was 
found broken in two, but die pieces have been damped together. The 
distance between the columns, measured from centre to centre, is 3.57 
metres {about 1 1 ft, 8| in.). Seven columns stood originally in front of 
die excavated portion of the colonnade* and there was probably one 
more at the eastern end. Thus the colonnade seems to have had eight 
columns in front and to have been about roo feet long. It stood on a 
threC'Steppcd bast. These three steps begin about the second column, 
counted from the west, and extend to the seventh column. Beyond 
this point eastward the two lower steps appear not to have reached ; 
fur here the pavement of the Sacred Way skirts the colonnade at such 
a level that only the highest step of the colonnade rises above 11 Of 
the capitals of the columns* the epistyle* and the roof nothing has been 
fbuntL From the position and size of the columns it has been inferred 
that the roof was of wood. With regard to the materials of the existing 
remains* the stylobate and steps are of grey limestone ; the bases of the 
columns are of Parian marble; and the shafts of the columns are of 
Pentdic marble. On the perpendicular face of the highest step is cut 
in tar^e letters the inscription t 

A^jraifli tB-ifitafTuV Tf k <rreoLP JOll Tri 
HurA[a fc-jui rdfc'pUTijOm Tdr T$[^fU5^, 

M The Athenians dedicated the colonnade and the arms and the figure* 
hcad-i which they took from their enemies 1 p 

The floor of the colonnade is paved at the back by a row of blocks 
of stone which runs at the foot of the polygonal wall along the whole 
length of the colonnade nn a level with the stylobate. The breadth of 
the stones, measured from the polygonal wall to their outer edge, is 
T.34 metres (about 4 ft. ik in.). Mr. Nau>wu] 1 itr regarded this row of 
stones as part of the original pavement of the colonnade* and supposed 
that there had been a second row r of slab's between the existing row and 
the stylobate, Mr, Koldewey with greater probability argues that this 
row of blocks formed the foundation of a base or pedestal which ran 
along the whole lengtli of the colonnade, abutting oa the back wail, 
in proof of this he points out* first* that the blocks are about a foot 
thick* which is too thick for a mere pavement, and, second* that on the 
back wall at the height of 90 centimetres (about 3 feet) above the 
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3 ^° b f t ' [bere at1s tra «* **"i 10 show rh.-u * sinici Urc of s^me 

son abutted on .t- For at this height the wall has been smoothed in 

whcrt^TS a f=,cllitatc tIlc joining of a rew 0 f *„„« ■ 

£riS\ i"' th " e ;lrC irf ^« 1 '' rili e s ^ the surface ofrhc wall' 
wh o. would have been concealed by 3 long ped csut blieh M X[r ' 

Koldcoty supposes to j,avt extended along the back of the e ylnn-i 1 

- Mr i KtM *™r*°8K'*«, the Shiields 
* ii^ure iic.ids or snips mentioned m the inscription and by Pautaniv? 

i“3SE5£ £ SFT *■ lt,al * “*- *£335 

that hL been fonnT P . ,0 - " hich *“ clearly nor the one 

been car on the front of the pcdcsiT ^ “* [hC C0 * 0 ™^ ma * have 

i**"*? T**t S *' ftrosmiM 

Athenians in the Peioptmoai^ "fcT^d^™ hy lhc 

Corinth (Thucydides H P . c l°®™ ia “ ™ Cdfor 

the inscription Whkh «S,Sl«.^e ZT S h “ ed ™> 

were take^ and we fitted not dotiht th u I T P ^ “ h ° m lhe S l wi,s 

given us [hn list car nr,mV- “* ^ m&crtptioa :nnJ has 

p~n=.*«.,Zri , N ™’ !i ”« >'1 <»* 

nestan war, and since moreover rh c tnsr^T Afhene 111 lilc f^lopon- 
Phormio and the sacrifice of tlianL- P - rjI<?ht ioited the name of 

whid. we know wSiSiJt^ST fr d Khiufn - 

after the victory of on , lc v . _ ' ^ Athenians erected a trophy 

“ns right in inferring that the trank! '*i Probable that Pausanias 

were a lirst-fruit of Phmmii ,^ T ^ tht in * ri P»™ ^™d 
in affirming , hal lhe colonnadc h etf " nT ^ "Z *"*!£** *fel« 
dedicated from the spoil* of the P-Irt J1 * * tro P hl “» ".IS 

dnubted or denied, X ™# has been 

which records the dedication of the c"nir V’ r i«^cri|>tierti 

ably older than A2t} p . c Tbi/iv ^fcrr Tr'^' ¥**** ,D bL ‘ cons5dcr - 

particnlarJy from the occurrence of S^W^rifc ° f 5*“ lcllcr3 ' 

crossed tfota (0) j„ 4(ead ,, r |h _ f . l , CC ^rote (fj rjr , d the 

t» (®i. •-« r™ ?£. { vr* ** **“• 

about the middle or the fifth ceniury 1 ,w 7 

curlier. Henre , he th*i* some- 

was erected to ecpinmemorate the naval" virm^'^ ^ ^ colonnade 
over the Corinthians. Epidiurians and ^ W0 “ by 1115 ' l|,|trlLTns 
lie. See Thucydides, T lQ ^ f™* tllC V**™ 

^ *» **'■ E - L ««* hi w. SKsSk"?^ 
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Kbhler, on epigT-aphicaJ grounds, would date the inscription and com 
sequent])- the colonnade still earlier. He thinks that the success 
Commemorated by the colonnade was she naval victory won by the 
Athenians over the Aeginelans shortly before or after the battle of 
Marathon (490 a*e*)- bee Herodotus, vl 91 Mr. Roehl would date 
the inscription stilt earlier, namely in the time of Pis i strains in the sixth 
century B.c. 

Jf With Messrs Hausscmlher, Hicks, Ditlenbergcr, and Kohler, we 
assume that die inscription In question and consequently the colonnade 
belong - to the first half of the fifth century' b.c j+ it will follow that the 
colonnade contained naval trophies of at [east two separate wars, namely, 
0 ) the war with the Acginetans about 49a n,C. or the war with 
the Corinth tan 5, Epidauri.m*. and Avginetnns about 459 b.c., and (2) 
Lhe Peloponnesian war, particularly the victory of I honnio in 439 B.C. 
The trophies referred to in the dedicatory inscription, which is still to 
be seen on the upper step of the colonnade, were the first of these 
trophies; the trophies referred to in the inscription which was seen by 
Paitiaftius but is now lost, were the second trophies, Puusanias sous! 
certainly have seen the existing, as well a* the lost, inscription; but 
he failed to notice the discrepancy in the sEyle of the two inscriptions, 
and as both recorded the dedication of naval trophies, he not unnaturally 
inferred that the success commemorated by both was the same, namely 
Phormio's victory of 429 EkC. This led him into dating the erection 
of the colonnade in or soon after that year (429 e.c.), which, on the 
hypothesis of the scholars mentioned above, is too late by about thirty 
or sixty years, or even more. 

Against this hypothesis the following considerations may be urged : 
(U Arguments bui-ied on the style of the letters of an inscription are 
after all uncertain and axe liable to be upset by the discovery of new 
inscriptions. Various circumstances may have caused an old-^shiontd 
style of letter to be kept up by certain masons or in certain places after 
it had been generally abandoned. (a) The architectural style of the 
colonnade belongs, as I was informed by my friend the late J. H. 
Middleton, rather to the second than to die first half of the fifth 
century Etc, (3) Though possible, it is not very probable that ihc 
colonnade contained two duplicate sets of naval trophies (figure-heads 
and shields) won in totally different wans. 

If the argument from the architectural style of the colonnade is 
allowed to outweigh the argument from the style of the inscription, it 
will follow' that Panamas was right in dating the erection of ihc 
colonnade in 439 &C, or soon after it, and in referring all the trophic* 
to the Peloponnesian wuu hut whet her ihc epigraph ical or the 
architectural evidence is more to be Enisled, I am not competent Eo 
decide, 

Kre JL HeunwUkr, " FcriUet 3 Ddnhec/ BrnUaim Jg f™. 

5 (1SS1), pp. t-i j t JL Koldewey, 1 Pic Hiite det Athene? ru Delphi/ Afrtikti 
luKgfrt 4 ii WCtethtiithi* Institute in Atfm* Q (1SS4E, pp. 264*270 ; 14 (aXgnl, 

ppr 305-20S; Hr I'c-nliOW, Btifr^g zur Ts^-ra/Ans pp. j+-j.: h 56- 

63 ; tiui-w/erjmtt, 2l p t U + Kiihler, - Die tfrft tier Alhener in Delphi/ 
KirmmfaF Mtiettm 9 N. F> 46 (iSgi), pp, i^S ; E. L. Hkkl, Gritfl HuHria* 
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No, »; W, pittfiliba^r, Jtf%F iW, No. 4; Rocfij, 

^ 5 * r /£- ^ l Ifflnl < )W P 'Zur Patfnira Jur HaTfe r]ci Aihcn^r 

m Ddpbi* fiAmmrfei Afkititm, N. I . 49 |i!^4l> pp, OJj-fogL 

12^ in A rock riling above tbe ground enr. Plirtardb mentions 
the rode ju Delphi an which the first Sibyl was said to have sat and he 
it\k m that it was opposite Hie Council House (fte Pytkicf 
If Fausanias here follows a strictly topographical order, wc should 
expect 10 find the Sibyls nock and the remains of the Council House 
™ thc ^ era end Of tiw polygonal wall which supported (he temple 
of Apollo, since ihc Colocinn.de of rise Athenians, which he has jusrt 
mentioned* ran along in front of the eastern part of that wall, Bui the 
Whole of the ground here has been cleared, and lhe monuments with 
whach it is crowded leave no room for such n rock as Pau^mus describes. 
Accordingly the rock bihI the Council flcubt must be looked for ehe- 
where. Now between the Treasury of the Athenians and the Colonnade 
ot the Athenians, to the north of the Sacred Way, there is a patch of 
ground cd cumbered by mcks a of which the highest rises in a conspicuous 
ma** just beside the rood. Clearly these rocks have nm Mien from 
ihediiTs above m recent rimes; they have been there from Antiquity 
/hear surfoce has been worked with tools, and they seem lo have stood: 
in a sort of preemet enclosed by a wall of which vestiges have been 
found. The high conspicuous rock already mentioned is rent by a 
*3 and ils accessible by steps hewn in ihe w b 

itself. Thu was probably the rock on which the oldest Sibyl sat and 

" ref l rrei ! ‘° “ Hhc (“ m ftn inscription 

found in the neighbourhood. We may suppose that this patch of rocky 

5 ™* ™ ™ e,Mr y of «“ d «* Muse, mentioned by 

Mntwch {D* PyOtematiu, l 7 \ Its situation answer perfectly to 
[«=. description, since- it he, immediately to the south of the temple of 
Apollo. ] lutarch says that he and hi, friends went round the temple 
of Apollo and - sat down on the southern step, Iooltin K towards the 

“■“w » r &*» *»'i >i» ™».- h. JS*, »*4Sr.S 

ater by saying that a spring here came to the surface and that its 

Cide ih™^™^ *“ ? <* *' Muse, situated 

lh<! ■£** J ui[ he™ « « hole in the polygonal wall 

communicating with a conduit which passed under the temple This, 

;aT Wa_S hy Hu,arch. 'The Diaries 

of E.mh (Hnu. x. 5) were no doubt believed to base heen delivered 
m.be sanctuary of the goddess, straps ,0 have 

the goddess or her priestess on the Sibyl’s fioclt. The shew that the 

w!^ orac ^ ot l Eilrth lA >’ ***** the polygonal wall and the 
Sacred Way is confirmed, as Mr, Htmolfc pointTom. bv the 

Qf acol osMj fiBurB or a sphinx which occupied the summit of a tall 
column in this neighbourhood, for the sphinx was a creature associated 

^n P 2 droiW b hil T d T™' ° f U,C ™ tamD “ d we« 

^/-" d de *f Rbtd by jV1r FtWei »« more than thirty years ago 

gar" -* pp. 9 c 9 r, p 1 h 

Middleton, .a Jnnal of H*IU*ic StwS^ 9 (A? m mi but 

“ WM «'■ compatriamafJ^^ £ 
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together the fragments and prove that the image of the >phinx, made of 
while marble and represented sitting with extended wings, smiling a 
grave mysterious smile, occupied an enormous ionic capital cm the top 
of a column 7 ar & metres (33. or 2(3 feel) high, the image itscEf being 
more than 2 metres (fi f t. r? in.) high. Furiously enough this column, 
crowned with an Eon it capital, has no less than forty-four sharp-edged 
fltiles of the Doric sort. On it b an inscription recording certain 
privileges of consulting the oracle accorded 10 the Naxtans by ihe 
Dclphians (P+ Fntican, Jftmtfnr, p. 510 j, Wesdier-FcnicarE, Itucripiwns 
rtauikit$ j Ddpktty N □, 466 ; D iuenlH.-] ger, Syifygz /met. Grate. No, 
3 2 ®t Ch. Michel, fttam'l tf/m^n/&Hsgnefues ¥ No, 257), from which 
it has Eieen commonly inferred that the sphinx and the column were 
dedicated by the Naman* But this inference, though probable, is by no 
means necessary : for the inscription is much later than the sphinx, being 
not earner than the end of the fourth century &C, white the image of 
the sphinx is archaic. 


See Th. Hornnl!in idtiUtin de Cwtip. Arfkm^w, 1 7 (i S9 i\ r 
in Cirmptff Rtxdw ^ r Atvitemit ites imeripsimu^ aa (1804 k, pik 
G^mt da Drcetnbrc I&J4, p.^y; II. Foi&tow, i: 

Jwmjrrr t 1894, ]C 1E5, 

In this neighbourhood above the Treasury of the Athenians are 
the remains of a building constructed of tufa which Mr Homotle 
conjectures to haw been the Council House mentioned by Plutarch 
( ZjV fW&Mf erasuito, <». The building, Mr. Cecil Smith tclli me, 
appears to have had no columns, bee Th. Homolle, b BuUttin dr 

Cvrrtsp. hdtiniqtic f jg (1894), p. 1 

Above the sanctuary of Earth, on the left of the Sacred Way, two 
triangular blocks of marble were found with an inscription referring iu 
ibe Mcsseniani It would seem that these and similar block* of 
marble discovered at Delphi formed part uf a tall triangular pedestal 
dedicated by the Messerrians and Naupactians. The pedestal may 
have supported a colossal statue of Victory like the one which the same 
peoples set up on .1 similar pedestal at Olympia (Faux, v. 1 note). 
See Th, HomolJc, in C&mflfts Rendu j ik rAtad/mu *ks 22 

£i^ 94 )k P- I H. FomtOtt, *i>ie dreiseiiige Basis der Mes&cnier 

urtd Naupaktier m Delphi/ Jabr&ikfor, 42 (iggfi) pp 

S 05 ; 53 ^p 57 7 * 39 , 754 - 7 & 9 - 

'fhe oracle of Earth was said to have been guarded by the dragon 
Python, whom Apollo stew (Patis. x, 6. 6). Hence Mr. Homollc 
conjecture* that the dragon bad his den in the rifted rock, which formed 
the Sibyls seat, and that the sacred drama of the dragons slaughier 
was periodically enacted in the adjoining open space in front of the 
Colonnade of the Athenians (Ru/kftit dr L^. p 7 (i£r>j) p 

P t t* * 9 p £ titn/ftes *k RAcad/mU *Us inscription^ 2 2 0<W)r 

p. 5^5), This conjecture, as we have seen (above, p, 239), is confirmed 
by the circular shape of the space, resembling a threshing-floor, and by 
the stone benches by which it is surrounded. Some of these benches 
were excavated and described by Mr. Haussoullier in 1880 (BuIUHn 
CarTfip, 5 (logl), pp. 3-5). 


pp. 613.619: id ., 
S&>: *<?-, in 

n A tiAuc kghiktf 
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12, j . H&rophile. surnamed Sibyl eic. In the following passage 
l uin■ i‘uiins enumerates four Sibyls* (l) the oldest Sibyl* u’ho Mems p 
according to him, to have been the Libyan Sibyl, but the passage i§ 
defective; (2) HeTophilc of Marpessus or Erythriie ; (s') the Cumne.-in 
Sibyl ; (4) the Judaean Sibyl. Elsewhere, when be hit* occasion to 
refer to the Sibylline oracles, he speaks as if Lhcre had been only one 
Sibyl See il 7. 1; vii. 3 . fi ; ^ 9. II Hence it stems not 
improbable that the whole of his present disquisition on the Sibyls was 
copied by him from some other author. Prof E. Mans* has argued 
ingeniously that Pausani*^ authority was Alexander Polybistor; hut as 
FnlyhlMor is not posilively known to have written a work on the Sibyls, 
the professor's view is hardly more than a plausible conjecture, See E- 
Maau* Dt Sibyilarum Indi'dhn (Berlin. 1S79)* At first the Greeks 
seem to have known of only one Sibyl (Heraclitus* cited by Plutarch* 
Of PyfMm ^ntOr//r } 6; Aristophanes, /Vm, 1095* *ll£; Plato, 
Phaedra t, p, 344 b), The first writer who is known to have dis¬ 
tinguished several Sibyls Is Heraclidcs Ponriois in his book Oft erodes? 
in which he appears to have enumerated at least three, namely the 
Phrygian, the Erythraean, and the Hellespont]no. See Clement of 
Alexandria, Str&m. L 31 . io8 p p 9 3S4 cd. letter; SdioL on Plato, 
Fkatdntf, p. 144 b: Laclantiu^, Divin* Inst* i. 6. Liter writers dis¬ 
tinguished many more; Varro for example gave a list of ten. Sec 
Lactantius, he* \ Orncula Prologue; Isidore, Origin, viic & ; 

Suidas, s.'\ Ef/JvXAui Aelbiti. t *ir. hist, xii. 35; Schol on Plato, 
F&tednu? p, -44. b. Prof. Maavs {afl. fit. p. 56 ryy.) holds that two 
only of the Creek Sibyls were historical, namely Herophile of Erythrae, 
and Phyto of Samns : the former T he thinks, lived in the eighth century 
ia r c. F the latter somewhat later. As to Pbyto the Samian Sibyl* whom 
Eratosthenes is said to have found mentioned in the ancient annals of 
Samos, see Lac tan tins /_r r ; Qratula Sibyl linn r t Prologue \ Schol. on 
Piaro, Fhuirdnfs, p. 244 b: Aelian* Var* hish xii 35 ; Suidas, x.tf* 
'£tf$vk\a ; Augustine, Ik dv. des\ xviiL 24 ; Isidore. Ong. viii r 8. As 
to the Sibyls, see aim FL H. Klailserg Aeneas uml die Permit*? I. pp- 
203-312; A, Bouchc’LeclerC% Hisf&irt <U la divination? 2. pp, 133- 
214^ On the Sibylline books, see Ewald. * Ueber die Entstehung, 

J nhalL unit Werth der sibyllmischcn Bucher/ A bhmdlumgtft if. t, 
GfsdL d Whim* eu Gvttiitgzn, Hlstor. phil. Cl. 8 0858*1859)* pp. 
43-fSi* 

12 * i- Tho earlier Sibyl etc. The mention of the nationality of 
this earlier Sibyl seems to have dropped out of Pauslmos’s texL See 
Critical Note, ™|, 1, p. 6 c 3 T She was probably the Libyan Sibyl For 
(1) PainanLis says that she was called Sibyl by the Libyans; and (-) 
her mother’s name, according to Panamas, was Lamia Now Lamia 
wSs a mythical queen taf Libya (Diodorus, fclw 41); and Euripides 
mentioned the Libyan Sibyl in the prologue to his play fjfmia* See 
L r i<:tamiu& h DO' iff. IttsL L 6 ; Ormrulm Sihjt/imi? Prologue; Schol. on 
PLato, Phaedra p, 244 b; E. Maass, Ik Sibyllarum Inditibus l p. 6 
.'■qq .; R. H. Klausen, AttetU Mfid df? Ptftafcft, l p. 207; A, Poucht:- 
Leclcrcq, llistmt? dc la divination Y 2* p, 190 
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\i " f he tails herself-Artemis. Cp. Suidas, s.v. ^ifivkka 

12, - has daughter. According to some, the Sibyl was a daughter 
of Apollo and Lanin (Suidas, v/0vXAa), 1 3 

12, 3 . my fatherland was red MarpMsim. The lists of the 
o 7i t p ifM,n " nC Sib >' E ’ :t M,iv * cf Mirpottus. Accord- 
siliSa^iS^ S ]C T™ * ™ lltem P°rury of Uobn and Cyrus. 

! ,zm : l mt L 6 ; Suida5 - J T ’ -‘Pi XAa ; oZcui* 
Sitylh™, I rologue; Schol. nn Plato, Phitdn^ p. iAtb . j 5ii w 

"“i ^ 1J " ,K,ntlne Sll} > 1 ™ never so famous as the 
Erythraean Sibyl; and from the present passage of Pauianhu tl would 

toTnorm* I T pIe ° f M ^? e * SU3 ° r their >‘ tCra D‘ Ptisans endeavoured 
1 lhc m0re Erythraean Sibyl by showing that her 

epithet Erythraean was dent ed, not from the rival town of Ervthrae 
but J" «<“ ** If#*") soil of Marpeare, MeIK 
mgetuonsly suggested that the last of the four verses here q wt ed by 
*"*'* ln su PPort of the claim Of Marptssus again* 

mfcnT <1^ ~Zi Wn * se ^tmelrius of Scepsis. who teems 

to hate distorted more than one Creel: tradition for the purpose of 

htS "T™ T ™ vS - If** *-it the last of the fourverLthe 
statement as to the birth-place of the Sibyl will run thus : 

" By mT “'’'h*'" 1 1 am Ida-bam, but n.y father JmkI was Erythie," 

wiHLh th ry,hFC 7 Tr'S* “ ElytW - A ” d *W* the way in 
S? , tIlc P e fP t<: , of E Olhrae actually quoted the passage, omitting 
the last verse (sec below i7% , f i ^f. ? Wj thw £ J %£?£% 

and PvnsT 1 ' PoIyhi8,(,r tcl F^d from Demetrius of Scepsis, 

and rausamas copied from Polyhistor. Sec E. Maass, l St SiMlJLm 

fn,h<ie,us y p. :i w As to Demetrius cf Scepsis, see R. Gaede, Dtmt trit 

MsS ir ro^ o (G r i 'T 1,J ' lS8d) : K Tl|m P ct ' in ™Uei*g**> 4-j 
tiSijat, p. 9f W. On the other hand Mr, Qouche-Leclercq thinks that 

the ctarni of i ^rpem a to be the home of the sibyl was better founded 
Ihmt th,* of Erydirae (Afc**, dc l* *. pp , [;J 

Sm iS> «“ **®Pl* Of teuiatWwi Apollo, As to the sanctuary of 
* numluan Apollo, sw Strabo, xm. PP , 604 w . f 6ra. The remiin^ of 
the temple were discovered by Captain (afterwards Admiral) Spratt in 

Swictv in SL ^ 9 ^ 1 b> ' Mr W ‘ f ’ ullLln fcr * c Dilettanti 

T*\‘ } ■" ,a66 . r ' llns an = situated near the sea shore, 12 gC( ,gra- 

pb cal miles South of the ruins of Alexandria Traas, and 4 W™hkaJ 

mdes north^s, nf Cape Lectuur The temple W s of 

W ? T" 5 at lhc c " ds and fourteen at the sides. It seems to 
hate been built m a penixl of good, but not uf the finest art. See 

nl* T ° f :’- lhC Fwmh ^ Undt,n - ‘^i), pp. 4 cn 4 K, with 
plates xKvi .xxi . capum Spratt, On the site of the temple of Apollo 

S^heua ^^^ ,/ Me A\W ,/ Lr/^«, Second 

v ’ V V s6) ' Sminthian Apollo is equivalent to 

MouksAjmUu, iminthos being one form of the Greek wtrd for ■ mouse. 1 

w-b!Tf m - lCC ^ e "! kcp . 1 aod fed “ n the ^Actuary 0 f Sminthian Apollo; 
white mice lived under the altar. There wtts an inu^e of a mouse 
VOL, Y 
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heckle ihe tripod; and the foot of the aintue of the god rested on a 
mouse. See Strabo, xiii. ppi 6oj jf* # 6*3 &f+ ; Aetian* jVo/. an. sii. 5 ; 
Clement of Alexandria* ProircpL ii. 39* p. 34 ctL Potter; J. de Witte, 
■Apollon Smiuthicn/ RtvU€ Numutmihgur, N, S. 3(1858), pp- I-51* 
At a place called iJsgyar near Alexandria T toils a small bronze mouse 
has been found j It probably a votive offering to the SminikLan 
Apollo (Sir C. Newton, Trills amtDiO&Vtrhf in the Lfifrmi, 1. p. 130). 
On a Carthaginian monument two mice are represented* one on each 
side of a human band ; Mr, Berger thought it might be a votive offer¬ 
ing to Tank (Gazette anktotogigUt, 3 (1877)* pp, 2 5, 75). Mr, Andrew 
Lajfig boldi that the mouse in the worship of Srnmthian Apollo is a 
survival of a mouse-totem (Custom and Myth^ p- 103 It is 

perhaps more probable that the worship of the mouse, or rather 
of a few selected mite, especially white mice, was intended (n pro¬ 
pitiate the mice in general and induce them not to ravage the corn¬ 
field*. Ill is view is more in consonance with the classical traditions 
(Aelian, Hist. an. xlL 5 ; Pole mo, died by a scholiast on Hometj //■ 
L 39; Eustathius on Homer, 4 c. p. 34b and is supported by modem 
analogies (TJtf Haiders BatigA f 2, p. c 29 jyy.}, As to the destruo 
live ravages of mice, sec Aristotle* /fist. an, vi. 37, p. 5 So b 15 s$g. ; 
Aelian, fJiit. tin, nvii- 4 1 - In the spring of 1893 a plague of field 
mice threatened to destroy the whole harvest fn Thessaly. See Mr, W, 
Warde Fowler, pn The ClOStitml AVvtrtt/, 6 (1B91), p, 413, who lakes 
the same view of Sm'mthlan Apollo as Ibt present writer. Compare 
note on v. f 4 r ; H, Usener* Gditemamm^ pp, 160-363 I A. Lang, 
Modem Myikol&gy{ London, 1897), p. Si sq ¥ Apollonius of Tyana is 
said lo have rid Antioch of scorpions by making a bronze image of 
a scorpion and burying it under a small pillar in the middle of the dty 
(Malala, Chronograph\ p. 364 ed. Dindorf). 

12, j, Hecuba^ dream- Hecuba when she was pregnant with 
Paris, dreamed she had brought forth a fiery larch which burned the 
dty. The sen^h sayers, being consulted, fore (old that (he child would 
prove the min of his country. See ApoHodorus, til. ra, 5 ; Sdfflh on 
Euripides^ Atufromacht+ 393- Cicero, Dr dfoinatfom* 1. 31. 42 ; 
Hyginus* Fab. 91. 

18 * S- This Sibyl dwelt meet of her life in Samos, Samos 
appears 10 have had a Sibyl of its own. See note on | 1 T 

12 . 5 - ahe o came —— to Delphi. Delphi, like Samos, i* 
said to have had a Sibyl of its own. See E- Mini* Be Sibyitorum 
InJi'dAnSf p. 9 jg, t A* Kouch^-Ledencq, Hitkfir* dr to drWnafton, 3. 
P- 179 W 

1 2 . 6, her tomb is in the grofo of the Snunt aiau god. Accord¬ 
ing [o Stcphsnus Bpaniius (j.r, ttpyn) the Sibyl’s grave wa* in the 
Sanctuary of the Ger^ithian Apolto r at Cergis or Gergithiuinn, a city iti 
the Trend near Marpessus, the SihyPs birth place- Compare Omwfa 
SikyllifUt, Prologue ; Lactantius, Bhdm Inst. I 6; Schol, on Plato* 
P/tardrus, p, 344 b r 

12. 7- The ErytluraoAiia-urge their claim to HerophUe* 

Herophile the Sibyl la called an Erythraean by Plutarch (ZV Pytitf** 
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pr*idilis f 14) and Clement of Alexandria {5/mw. I 2 i T tog p p. 384 ed 
potter}, The Erythraean Sibyl was the most famous of all the Sib vis ■ 
hence when the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol at Rome was restored 
after its destruction by fire in £3 f^C. ambassadors were despatched to 
Erythrae, who brought kick about a thousand Sibylline verses (Ijctan- 
tins, ZmL L fi), 

12 . 7. a cave in it. At Ly!hA v the wretched village which stands 
lunong the ruins of the ancient Erythme* the cave of the Erythraean 
Sibyl was discovered in the summer of 1891. The place is at the eastern 
foot of the high mountain which formed the acropolis of Erylhme. 
The cave is dose to the read* on the left-hand side as you approach 
the village from the south, An ancient aqueduct, now dry, leads from 
the bode of the cavern. That this is really the Sibyl's cave appears from 
inscriptions sound in it. Amongst them is one: ‘Ay+Syg tl'xpj (r/c). 
(^i/irAjAa vvp $tjs ko\ Qtafiwp&u [ r E]pv&fxU*. " With good luck, The 
Eilryihrjean Sibyl, daughter of a nymph and Theodoras," This confirms 
Paitsania^s statement that the Erythraean Sibyl was said to be a 
daughter of a shepherd Theodortts by a nymph. The same genealogy 
is given in a metrical inscription found in the cave, of which the following 
is a. translation : 41 1 am the oracular Sibyl, the minister of Phoebus, 
eldest daughter of a Naiad nymph. My hative land is Erythmc 
alone and no other, and Theodoras was my mortal sire, Cjssoins 
was my birth-place, in which I uttered abides to mankind as soon 
as I had issued front the womb, And seated on this rock I sang 
to mortal men prophecies of events which were yet so come. And 
living thrice three hundred years as an unwedded maid, I travelled 
over all the earth ; and here again beside this dear rock I now sit 
delighting in the kindly waters. And I rejoice that the time has now 
come true to me in which 1 said 1h.1t Erythme would flourish again, 
and would enjoy all good government and wealth and virtue, when a 
new Erythins should have come to his deal native land-' 7 Here 
Cissotas seeing to have been smart place, perhaps a brook, in the 
territory of Erythrae. The emphasis laid on the statement that 
Erythrac alone was the birth-place nf the Sibyl, clearly alludes to the 
rival claims set up by other places, such as Marpessus. The ifc new 
Erythrus p? fir. the new founder of Erythme, see iiL 3.7) i* probably 
the emperor Lucius Aurelius Veins* who seems to have visited Elcuthtrat, 
For an inscription found In the cave commemorates the dedication 
of the spring of water to Manzu* Aurelius Antoninus and Lucius 
Aurelius Vents | and Venis is known tn have visited the famous 
maritime cities of Asia Minor (Cafutolinua, Vtryt, vh 9}. See K , 
burtsch, 1 Die ubylliniscbc Qt*e%rotie in Erythme/ .Wtifoffo# k vn 4 rt 
ttrrk Institute in AtZwri, tj (1893), pp. \ k-36; Butktitt dt €t>*wp. 
MlMn£$ut Y 15 1891 , p, 682 *ij- 

12 . B, thfl historian Hjrperochon of Cumae. A history of Cumae 
passed under the name of Hyperochus, but some doubt was entertained 
as to Its authorship Alhcnaeus, \m< p, 538 d), Up. Festus, p. 266 ed. 
Muller; Z'mg. Mst. Crate. 4. p, 434 xq, ed- Muller. 

12. 1 D&ffio, The name of the Sibyl of Cumae is variously given os 
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Anvilth&i, Demopbtle, H trophy and TarartmJnL Vam>y cued by 
Uctamius r iJ/m Aw/. L 6; Or^:uia Prtrfoguc - Scbol. cm PUto 1 

p- 244 b. Virgil {Acn. vt r 36} odls lier Deiphflbc, daughter 
ol tjLiLKUi. She bcems 10 h&vc been commonly identified ivq til Here* 
phj^ the Sibyl of Ejylhm* or Wmrpc&m. See A. Boucbe-Lcdercq, 
tfisfotr? ik /j 2. p. t 84* 

12 , 8. The Cuuiuouelb kavo no omclo of hera to produce. Aker 
enumemting the ten Sibyls* Virro {cited by LicluiIill^ Divitt. fnit< L 
6 ) says: “Hit veras of all thcM Sib yh fire preserved and are handed 
about, except those of die Cutnacan Sibyl ; for her books are cm* 
cc-ilcd by the Kooians and may hoe be inspected by any one except 
the Fifteen Men/' The author of the Ex&orirtfon to Grtete, 
whidi passes under the aanie of Justin Martyr, professes ro have visited 
the Sibyl's cave at Cumae and to have been told by his guides that 
the omdes used to be taken dm™ from ih c Sibyl's lips by implicated 
persons and that this was the reason why some of the nmclcs were 
omncmeaJ, See Justin Martyr* Cohort, ad Gntm, 37. p. 34 c d 
^cd 1742 !. Hence Prof. Maass has inferred (hat* in spite of the state- 
mems cf Vam and Fsuteanh*, omelet of the Sibyl must have been 
current {l)£ St&yffwtrtH Indtcihus, p r 1 i) t 

n r 8. a small Atone umina &aactuaxy of Apollo tic The 
ilHihor of the Extemliw to the Grttks was shown at Cumae a brume 
bottle ui trhich the remains of the Sibyl were said to be preserved 

T= T 

Sibyl in 1 when the children Mid to W^SilJvwhS 

StT Tr MSW(r > ‘ 1 -«* “ " Ampeliustells us 

[kber Mlmmafa, VIJL \b t that the Sibyl was said to be shut U p i„ M 

’ ron Ca * c from a pillar in an ancient temple of Hercules at 

A^yrus. tp_ H. Dids, Wto Bltotr, p. j/L 

^Taw/t T, by D : M - R James W 6 (. 8 ^ 

r'r™/ h r Itf 3r ; 1 ^ e il0ry of the Si M >s ■** m !f be found in 
nrn/d?, folt! ' tiJes ' ° ne f,r (lleic teles runs as follows : « Once upon a 
tenc there w*s a *-H in London who wished to live for ever, so’TheJ 

I*Ofidfiji F London 'a d fine [own. 

A mddcQ ptayed to live for ever. 

And still she lives and hangs in a basket in a church and cvcrv S\ 

■wilSfeT* “ u L ' “ ,S a r ?“ o( b '“ d " (* 5 “ und Sch^Ltr, 

a 1 f°t f “^ h<n Uf> ' 1 G*h*fcto t p . 70i x , 

***** " f lhe “ m « «*«** fp- ^,> tells of a Jywho 

S^ lhJSed^T 5 riCh ^ blest *“• a[l I'tet life can 

fnd ?hc did not 1 i VC K a>S ; Sn whcn shc '« bvr latter 

SS £Jc d 1 ™®J die , bul like dead, and very SO on 

ihL> found her in a hollow 0 f a p.Uar in the church, half standi^ and 
half s,ttmg. motionless, she stirred never a limb, hut Lhey saw^tiuite 

£J£. ^;/f''t; and ShC 5 ‘" ,here d °" r ' 10 th[5 blessed dav, 

^ , r V bc /; ns[i " 1 C0IMS *™» pots a morsel of the 
hol> bread m her mouth, and that t» alt she has f live on. Long long 
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has she rued her final wish who set this transient life above the eternal 
joys of heaven A third story in the simre roHettion (p. 71) tells of a 
noble damsel who ebenshed the same fooUrf, wish for immortality. So 
they put her m a basket and hung her up in a church, and there she 
han^s mad never dies, though many, many a year has come and cone 

a'l'nll lhC d T ^ thCrC . HU ‘ (VCIY )C3r m a Certilin lhc V pj her 

a roll and she eats it anti cn« out “For ever! for evert for ever!" 

And when she has so cried she falls silent again till the same time next 

year, and so it will go on for ever anti for ever, A fourth story, taken 

down near Oldenburg in Holstein, tells of a jolly dame that ate and 

drank andhved nj'fct mem |y and had all that heart could desire and 

She Wished to hvc always. For the first hundred years all went well, 

hut afrer dull she began to shrink anti shrivel up till at Last she could 

neither walk nor stand nor eat nor drink. Hut die she could not At 

tiret they fed her as if she were a little child, but when she grew smaller 

and smaller they put her in a glass bottle and hung her op in the 

ch urch. And there she still hangs, in the church of St. Mary at 

, “ 3S S|nnl! ** a mouse, but once a year she stirs ' Sec 

iv Mu Hen bo ft. , Xagnt, Menken utui iinfer, p. 1 jS /?. t So. 317. 

12 . 9. a prophetess-- Sahbe. The name of the Judaean Sibyl 

IS also given as Sam be the. Others regarded her as a Chaldaean or 
Persian SibyL It .s Mid that she was the wife of one of the mm* of 
Jfoah, entered with him into the ark, and predicted the building of the 
tower of UabeL bhe was mentioned by Meaner, author of a life of 

CF '/l h ™/ SC c* I 'rj?" Ph ™ dnts ' P* l>t Suiilas, r.v. 

l™?- . Proto S u ^ Her father, according to the 

author of the Exkwtatfm /a /An GruJts, Jierosus. the ChinJdaean 
historian (Justati Martyr, Caforf. aJ Graic&s, 37. p L 33 *1 cd. 1742), 

*7 M ?™ tl D*fihU*tum fcEdiwi, p. 13 sq 9 . ; A, Bouchd.Ledcrcq, 
Hiittnrc dt fa 3. p, 192 *gn m 

12 , ra. Phaemmu Cp x. <s + 2 : A. Boucbf Lederm, fltjfrtrr 
de ^ -■ F 183. Poxiwaias here tells ns ih.it Phaeiuik 

bom when Anttochiu SetCr came 10 the thitinc afser the capturc 
dT ncmemtis Pnliormes, Demclrms captured by ScleuriL in 
■ lie, and when Seleucuii was murdered In 2S1 nr 2S0 me. his sen 
Antiochna succeeded him. See Plutarch, 49 *?. 1 Appian, 

fynac. J Thlriwal], /fist. *f Gmct % S. pp a 42, | T+ Hence 

Ihaeno?fi would appear to have been bom in aSa or j$o u, c The 
capture of Demetrius by Seleuctu has been mentioned by Paitsanias 
before {L 10, 2). 

12. »a the FsIcm (‘doves) at Dodoua. See vtl 21, a nett 

12. to. Phsmcmoe. See x. 5* 7 : %, G. 7. 

12. 10 . mother Earth. The conception of Earth a* the great 
Mocher occurs in many myihologies. See EL R. Tykw, Primitive 
Gmmnj 1. p. 37G 

1 ^ [ 1 Enclus - Mawtu -—. Lycns - Basis. Sec 

index sw. and A. ftouch^-Leclcrcq, dt Li dhinalim 2 

P 102 f$$. 

13 . i. a bison or Paoonian bulL The bison (Bitmt hmassw) is 
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described by Oppaii (Cjrxtg: ii. who derives the name from 

Bisroms a district in Thrace, where the animal was found. Pliny 
*™- hst v,iJ ' distinguishes the bison from the urus, an extinct 

?“? £ °\* k ™ ,n lhe «tile which or* still preserved at Chilling- 
ham .n Northumberland Caesar (Aft Chtf. vi. a*) describes the ™ 
but not the bison. Formerly the bison ranged over Europe, as is proved 
,7 its fossi remains which have been found both on the Continent and in 
England along with bones of the extinct mammoth and rhinoceros It 

* “ ,bcd “y ***** J"**™ «» wxfcni limes, Erasmus Stella says that 
in bis tune the animal was very scarce in Prtttsu (<»c Bomssiac Ami- 
quuatibus, m A«*r Oriis rt,gioanm actnsu/arvm vettr&m ina>gxttorvm 
&!\ 3 . 1 P S ° 7 ’ wrongly numbered 497 ). Another early writer, 
Raphael V oiarerranus, describes the mode of catching the bison 

ltie Ll ‘ l l uail ! ans ' He »r* * " They hunt bears and bison h, 
»hich nearly resemble wild cattle. To avoid the danger of the chase 
they observe this method. I hey enclose a haunt of the bison* with a 
fence, leaving only one open,ny which leads to the bottom of a valley 
This opening is purposely made greasy and slippery, and the be nts din 
down It to the bottom of the valley. There, .Ring « 3 

tV&l' / H r Cr ° r ^ dl ^ they anj eaill f caught " 
am («L i 03), p. ajol- Thus the method of catching the bisons 

Ii A. fcw hundred bison? are still nnstttvfA in .» * * 

SSS&, x*wss; sr f A 'nr* “Jf 

of English History , p. ; 3 J? ., (finit ^ ' * P ' 79 ’ Li,Q "’ 

[A/KrjJriLtiva Arcii-rr^ 

[y^njtri A* ^ I la+tl'c-jv 

M ai ^ 

Ufii 4 uK 

ci^afe* rfc fit Avrovt 

«*taST™ iSSS T“" f '•“*■ ki »sof a. *„d 
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13- -3- offerings of the Pbocians, The inscription on offerings 
which ihc PIukuuis dedicated out of spoil taken from the Thessalians i* 
mentioned by Plutarch {DtPyiJtiac pmcsfo, 15), Cp. below, g 6. 

„ 13 . 4. wh™ territory marches with their own, The district 
of Mails, which intervened between Phods and Thessaly proper, wa* 
reckoned to the latter. Sec Strabo, is, p, 43,5, 

13, 5 , tho statue of Apollo grasping the deer. On some ancient 
gems Apollo is represented standing with a bow in his left hand and 
grasping in his right the fore feet of n stag which is rearing beside him. 
This may have been Ehe pose of die statue litre mentioned by PausaniuL 
See M uOfirAVicsder, Jkahm r/er> L p|. xv, No, 61 ; Cedi Smith, in 
Pmemfiftgs n/ Mr fivAfif ef Anrtqum&$ 0/ XWow, Second Scries, 
IE (I BE5-1 S8y), pp. 351-355, But on five ancient vases Hercules 
is depicted Carrying off a deer or stag, while Apollo seeks to hinder 
liim by gaping the animal's hind feet. Oft two of these vases we 
see Hercules carrying off the deer nr Stag in his arms* and brandishing 
his club against Apollo, who has laid hold of the deer by its feet: 
Athena and Artemis arc interposing to assist or separate the combatants. 
The combat between Apollo and Hercules for the stag is represented 
also in relief on a bronze Etruscan helmet found at Vuld ; but here the 
stag appears lying on the ground, while Apollo and Hercules are 
fighting over i\ the former shooting an arrow, the Inner brandishing 
hiii dub. Perhaps these scenes refer io the Story 1 mentioned by 
Apdlodoms (it. 5, 3) that when Hercules was carrying the Ccrynilian 
deer on hU shoulders to Mycenae, he met Artemis and Apollo, the 
former of whom look the deer from hint and reproached him for slaying 
her sacred anifnnL But from the resemblance of the scenes to those in 
which the struggle bee ween Hercules and Apollo for [he possession of 
the Delphic tripod is depicted (soe below, g 7 note), it is perhaps more 
probable that they refer to a parallel Delphic legend of an attempt made 
by Hercules to carry off a stag or efeer belonging lo Apollo, although 
no such Delphic legend is mentioned in ancient books. See O. Jahn, 
A&kflofqpmit p. ’34 Sff. ; F< G + Welcker, Alfr DtnJemdier, 

3, p. 36$ Jff-t note 1 : Over beck, <7 rsffhisehf 
Besondtrcr Theil, j, pp, 415-418. 

13 . 5. The Greeks of Gyrene-- dedicated the chariot etc. At 

the head of the Sacred Way + to the east of Lhc temple of Apollo, two 
IlFe-siie figures of horses have been found by the French They are 
archaic in style, and the marks of harness prove that they wot attached 
lo a chariot, Mr. Homolle conjectures that they may have formed part 
iff one nf two Cyrenian offerings mentioned by Fnusanias (here and x. 
is- &i* fh>s neighbourhood, also, there have come to light a number 
of fragments of columns carved like stalk* of silphium. They may, as 
Mr, Homolle suggests, have belonged to a treasury dedicated by the 
Cyrenian5. bee Bulletin dt ktlNiuq*^ s& (1894), p. 180; 

Campiti Hindus th FAtaTtfwit dts Beaux-A rjs, 21 (1894), p. 303 Sq. 

13 . 5, The Dorians of Corinth also biull a iFeaamy. The 
remains of this treasury, Mr, Cecil Smith tells me, have been found on 
the right of the Sacred Way, to the north-easi of the great altar (sec *, 
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M. 7 notch n&ar the fciscs which supported status of the *ons of Dinc^ 
nwn» (s« below). The treasury wai built by Cypseks, tyia.nt of 
Cmoft, hut after the tyranny had been pin down the Con nihkm asked 
and obtained leave to erase the name of Cypsdua from the dcdkaiOry 
inscription and 10 substitute that of Corinth (Herodotus, u 14 ; Plotarch 
Stfium Sapient. Ctmvtv. at: »f., De Pyikiat eratulh, ijv | n ih t i 
tmi« of Herodotus the treasury contained the following votive offerings ■ 
(I) Six golden bowls weighing thirty talents, dedicated by Gyges, 
king of tydta (Herodotus, l 14J j ( Z ) the royal chair of Midas, 
fcmg of Phrygia, , n which he used to sit judging the people: it 
was dedicated by king Midas himself (Herodotus, i. 14); (,j a 

hon of fine gold, weighing sis and a lialf talents, dedicated by 

i , Lyd “ s 51 s,ood ^ginaily in the temple of Apollo 
and had weighed ten talents, but in the fire which destroyed (he temple 
T* *Tf w -^ reduced by three and a half talents (Herodotus, i. 

SO): (4) four Silver jars, also dedicated by Croesus (Herodotus, i. 5 d ■ 
SKtS* %r T ’ l cdl “ Ied h J EiKWton, tyrant of Salamis (Herodotus, 
1 ». 6 2 ' <*J 1 “ Uon dsdieated by Croesus may have been the 

one wbteh Phayllus melted down and minted to pay hh troops 
(Dm doni^ xv i. 56). In j 1 1 ttiarch’s lime the solitary offering left in this 

snak« wX" 1 “r Ury T* 3 bPMlre rkltm lrce wkh &°g* ■■'ttd water. 

ttLhSSL* ™ 1lrf « *• ™* D t Pytkia, ow*, Ja) , 

,-Sft 5 * <TO ^unes mentioned by Pausanias we know from ancient 

a^ 7 k' ^7 “ lSEwi a[ Delphi- (1) There was a treasury of the 

A cant tmns which bore the inscription llimridue «ai "A niuL, 1 .* 

pods taken) from the Athenians,” Inside the treasury beside the 
?nT'(lr Sta,Ut ° f L >'“ m1tr - presenting him will, long hair 

S£TLS*. So ™ misled by the inscription on (he 

Silt “'**2 SV>i“ e f ° r “ r r!riil nf SraSidM - See PlutaiS, 
w . , ' d ' ? p y thta * °™culis y 14 and 15. This treasury must 

'*ai *2ir a. SE.’fe’T. 

^wsSl^^aSSSSSt' 

Cyges and Croesus and bearing their namL ^ LI ^ 

mentioned by Slrabn n T *n r 1 5 ?™“ on them art 

Tn "** ^ Ronvms dedicated a SttE'bSti'? 

truest of Veil ( Diodorus, xiv ott Ml Th- phy ,he 

^ sa ssk 

4, it P 4Ji , PJmy, Attf. hist. iiL i 30 > The Delphic 
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offerings of the people or Spfea are said to have been very splendid 
(Dionysius Haheama**™*, AniiquiK Rem. i. ,*). It «eS thlt 
their treasury contained two stone statues of beys which were mentioned 

iwto* em ° < Alhena ™- ”»■ P- <So6ab r where the 

roadmff , s a correction of Meiatfcrt, the MSS, reading 

^Ho,« r t K Cm °‘ t r i “ reller - Fra *‘ 2e )' <?> Listly, the wealthy and 

wSTs^Tp.^," k *" b " , ‘ *«—»« 

t „ «"***“*«* ^ Mmeof the treasuries which P. WMa ias fails 

mention may have stood in the western part of the sacred precinct 

natT'of 1 th* IreaSur> ' flf lil * AtllCnirins boLmdary.wttll : F f 0 r this 

c Ski^rstr 1 ,o bave ^ ** —N, or * 

if f jE^SSrSM de4iCAted iy tl,a etc. See a. r. to. 

iTT oSf f f* ^ '^ 9 tr re dedi «<»» by the SSui, 

- at Olympia (v. 22. 6), rhe nfFenngs were appropriate, since 

tXSLrSi 9 * '1 a t! K Wh,er ° f which flowed 

beside I hlitis, find to have been earned off from Phlius by Zeus, Sec 

i. J- I n r 29. 2 ; Diodoms + ii r . 72, 

„ m f: ?t Berclllca a}ld ApoUo, both grasping tbs tripod etc. The 
same subject was represented in teller at Lycosura (ML 37, t> and in 
the gable of the Siphni.in treasury at Delphi (above, p, 274 »\ -w,, 

S 2 “ *?■**? 'V 1 * Ddphic lripwl 

art eswendk ^r and “■ thC iU ^ cl of mAn >’ “W*Mn* works of ancient 

^ t ^ ercX Pa “ n[ina r bC ] T nd> *™' dins 10 ApoHodmt^ 
rV' ,L V ™ b , 111 ® °f ttiadness had murdered Iphims by 
horlmK him fforn the walls of Tiryn*. As a punishment he wav 
afflicted Wjih a gnevnus i lines s and went to Delphi to enquire how he 
might be healed The priestess refusing to answer him, Hercules 
attempted^ rule the temple, and carrying off the tripod he set up an 
omde of h.s owrt. Apollo fought him, but Zeus parted the combatants 
by throwing a thunderbolt between them. Then Hercules was told by 
the oracle that if he would he healed, he must first be sold into slavery 
for three years and pay compensation in Kurytus, the father of the 
tnuideied Iphiius, See Apollodorus, ii. 6. 2 , Cp. Schnl. on Pindar 
Ol. 1C 43: Hjrgwus, KA 3 = : Send us on Virgil, Am. viii. 300 : Cicero 
1 ” " L 16 d J J FJtdaich, Dt El upuii Drives. & ■ /,/, />£ 

vZ *£? *!* **' ”■ , The has <*«■ variously interpreted. 

J iinofLi >,LW m li two *ohr deities cjiuirre2 ]iabout ihc fire E 
Cunuts explained it as a reminiscence nf ,1 con diet at Delphi between 
the Semitic religion (represented by Hercules) and the Creek religion 
1 represented by Apollo). Slepham regarded it as a popular retninis- 
. encc nf a refusal cm the part of the Delphic oracle to give answers to 
tlic worshippers of Hercules He enumerates no less than So emstina 
work* of ancient art on which the subject of the contest Es depicted 
I hey include $8 black-figured vases! tS red-figured vases; 3 marble 
rebels; 3 tcmwmtus; and 2 engraved gems. Overbeck lias added 
somewhat to the list. On most of these works Hercules is represented 
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*anymg qB the tripod and looking hack at Apollo who hutens after him 
iad seeks to wrest ihc Iripod from him. Rut on some sjx nr seven of 
ihc works ciuitncraledp as in the group of sLitLiiiiy here described by 
Pausanias, Apollo ami Hercules stand on either side of the tripod, each 
of them striving to pnll it to himself Further on many of the works 
emimentwip as in the two Delphic groups, Apollo and Hercules are 
associated with other deities ; moat commonly Hcnmies ts accompanied 
by Athena and Apollo by Artemis, 

See PanpfKJ L’en^vertvcnt da tiffed, 1 AnmtS drf!' Jui/t/ttt#, 2 flSwL mK 
! h 0 » ftdd;H s 3. pn d ^9^.301, Taf. xiv, 27 j.S 30 * 

' fiFlS*"} 2 ait*n& 16 Taf, ciS. : £ JSthL* 

der Dflafi«4lNffier p Artk4*h&xht 2kiiwajTt 2$ ( 1 S 67 ). pp. taj-UO. 
with Taf cexma.: nf, Guamm/it AlA^§diungtH v 2. up, 215-234; Stcphani, in 
Om-pttAcnjv [Su Frtmbnrg) fur l86S, p. 3? W *, wfth AllJ* Taf- E %- 4 ; 

S ! n A . nrL,!, * tli fvwuft, Ji (pSSik P. 77 ryp,; Muller-Wiestler, £«**. 

J. pL li* JVfJ r Al ' £bllinS , .Klf<Ti 1 .. , i.,-. ._ _ C T> _L 


The scenes in which Hercules appears striving to carry otT the 
tripod while A potto attempts forcibly to hinder him, are to be dis¬ 
tinguished tom the scenes in which Hercules appears carrying off the 
tripod peaceably without nny opposition on the part bf Apollo, See, 
*-'£■' [he teller figured in Wei deer's A lit DaUbmitltr, 2. Tat %v. -y. 
where Hercules bears away the tripod while Apollo sits calmly with his 
yre on his knee looking after him. Curlius and Stephani (lI.teA ihink 

tiz srs rcfcr 10 a “ * -** U p - jus ysgss 

founded with the sanction of Delphi, See Pans, i, 43. $ . ih/ lT . S ; 
and ™' 1 ' 5 ‘ [ coni pared with Plutarch, De itr* naminh vitu&aa, 

13 . ?. when Telliaa the Elean led them etc. Sect i 8-11 

sculmor £h£!“T ■ Vltl T US L mtntio “ < iiL lJmef - >1 Corinthian 
sculptor tlimn, who is perhaps the same with the Chtenis of Pruisanias. 

■Lvi!°' «T| S ° o[ Til *™ b a lifferrat person etc. The 

Xi^cl t!V i!'" 6 " 1 Hatalla " ■» P^n'erhial and variously 
Z '' '■ *?’ i- 63 : Apostolius, if. 

^ ■ J n 'Jt^ 291 Adla ^ *L j3: Schol. oa 

nihi^k? U Q (<mstT &- 34 i Htalcmaeus Hcphaesr,, in Pbotius, 

SUiS.^;^ * .TsVASi”a 

Herbies nr iw t Horttllcg - Tl *"= ** a statuary of 

JKriJSrf T ^: a loun ,n li,c IJctta af *l« Nile. It possessed 

‘ f “ yltU "' i f 11 ^ ri:lw ^V slave took fc f-ig e i n it and allowed 

,?l f ^ ' aUo ™ :d bRlnd « 1 certain sacred marks, he might 
not be touched, hoe Herodotus, jj. i 13; Strabo, *vii. PP , 7 &S, Sot. 

ir u /FT T C 0f Heradeum *™ A^I, and the chief 

(0Xw^o S?™ tl "■ f“' thC E «^ daa seem 

walwjL ,tr r Whfl thc Eod 31 H ^cleum {AWrkiJ 
whom the Oreeks identmed w,th Hercules, Frof. Say« thought 
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lie was the Tyrian Hercules, that U Mricart Bui this iswlydenied 
by I'rof. tticdcmann. See the notes of Sayce anti Wiedemann on 
Herodotus, }.c. Cicero mentions an Egyptian Hercules, born of the 
*' lc (De tin turn^ dft/mm, HI. iG. 43). Awordin s to the Sfymot. 
. I>r£num (/. v, Aww, p. S 16, iK the native Egyptian name for 
Hercules was Chon ; according to Heaychiiu ( JmVa Tiyiw) it was 
Gigufri or Cigcm. See Part hey, in hts edition of Plutarch's Iris and 
i)sins f p. 3 to if. Diodorus (L 74) relates d Libyan tradition that there 
^ere three heroes called Herrults, of whom the moat ancient was (he 
Egyptian: he conquered a great part of the world nnd set up the 
]ML-ir of Hercules on the African shore ; whereas the Pillar of Hercules 
on the Spanish shore (Gibraltar) was set up by the Greek Hercules (the 
son of Zeus and Akmenn;„ who was the younges t of the three, 

IX 9- a golden tripod mating on a bronze serpent etc, A base 
which is believed to have supported ibis famous trophy has been found 
by the french at the highest part of the Sacred Way + to the east of the 
lempTe of Apollo, h h nest above the pcdeslal of Gclo (see briqw, 
P- 3 i o> The bronze serpent ort which the tripod rested is still to be 
seen in the Aimttdan f the ancient Hippodrome, at Constantinople, 
whither it was transferred by Constantine, The monument consists 
ll ^ t ? single bronze serpent, but of three such serpents so 
s d fully intertwined that their bodies appear as a single spiral column, 
and a very attentive examination is necessary to convince an observer 
that there arc actually three serpent^ not one. Hence ancient writers 
fHerodotus and Pauaanias) and some modem travellers have fallen into 
the very natural mistake- of speaking of it as a single serpent. The 
instory of the monument seems to have been as follow*. 

After the haule of Flaiaca and the capture of the Persian camp 
orders were issued by Pausantas, the general of the Greek army, that 
no man should presume to appropriate any part of (he booty but tliat 
the whole of it should be brought together into Otic common heap. So 
an immense quantity of gold and silver plate and ornaments was 
collected from the Persian camp and the bodice of the s la in. Out of 
this booty tithes were Erst of all set apart for the Delphic Apollo, the 
Olympic Zeus, and the Isthmian Poseidon. Oat of the tithe reserved 
for the Delphic Apollo was made what Herodotus describes as AL th* 
golden tripod that stands dose to the altar, resting on the three-headed 
serpent. ,r Out of the tithe reserved for the Olympic Zeus was made a 
bronze statue of Zeus i 2 ells higlu Out of the tithe reserved for the 
Isthmian Poseidon was made a bronze statue of Poseidon 7 ells high. 
The rest of the booty was divided as prize-money among (he Greeks, 
See Herodotus, i?c, So jp *; and as lu the bronze statue of Zeus ut 
Olympia, sec Fans. v. 23, 1 if. Thus it appears that both the golden 
tripod at. Delphi and the bronze Zeus at Olympia were trophies, not of 
the Persian war in general, but of the battle of i'btaea in particular, 
aod Panamas is perfectly right in so describing them. 

On the golden tripod, or more probably on the stone pedestal which 
supported both it and the serpent rcolunin,, the Spartan general Fausanias 
caused an epigram to be inscribed to the following effect; 
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K as ^tncrsl of the Creeks* nicer he had destroyed ihe 

army of ihc MetJes, dedicated this monument to Phoebus ;' 1 

Thi* arrogant in^onpi^n, coiripoHd by the poet Simanidcs, roused 
the indignation of the Greeks ■ the Fkitaeans com plained to Ihe Amphie- 
tyonsc Council, and the Lacedaemonians were com pc lied la erase the 
inscription. Instead of it they inscribed upon ihe serpcol^olurrm a list 
. tilc p™* itaies which had hdped 10 vanquish the Persians. This 
inscription stlEI exists on the serpen t-totamn ; it is not a dedicatory 
inscription, but merely enumemles the names of she stales which had 
oufcht either at Plataea or ar SaEamis. Thus with the new mseriptinn the 
monument somewhat changed its diameter. Instead of being. 35 at 
rst* a trophy of the battle of Plataea alone, It was now a trophy of the 
, ers ^ n war 1F1 f^ciaL reasons for inscribing the list of states on 

t e bronze serpents rather than on the stone pedestal may have been 
ill *v * hc Pf destal bw to receive the long inscription; and 

- 1 * m , lD P; aGC national character of the monument beyond the 
nrach of any future tampering by making the inscription inseparable 

from the monument But it was accessary that the monument should 

r; * ^“CXiption also. Hence in place of the erased 

^ **“ thc Grecks en f^ v «d. probably upon the stone 
Jtadft t,il, § metrical inscription to the following effect: 

"The im3du» of spacious Greece dedicated this {iripodb 
Having rescued ihe dtfe. from hateful slavery. pfc 

SjlT-^ 63 ’ 57 ; 5 =: [Demosthenes,] 

1 ■ FlumrX P nl 17 ff ' ^'°. don, *> E, 03 J Cornelius Nepos, Paitumfct, 
^ r ? e . mt&gxtiatt, PauianLis, iiL S, 2; 

■'I 'L ™e rv 7!vr‘ £ ’, J4 kL Dindorf ' " ilft ,l5C «hoK-s« (voL 

O p- 5 9 Dindorf); buida^ IJamii ras. Diodorus is the 

™^ er "' h “ ™ c ? l,ein * the new dedicatory inscription; but there is 
" reason to luestmn Ins evidence, Nepos, indeed, says that on 

d tS M ' y !ht enitmed 

in us stead h: list of ™ and nothin more. Hut ,bi. latter ,tale- 

: “ P^^ b[ } “Mae inference from the silence ofThucjXes, who 
S L™ r ! M W nnt thC dMli ^< 0 0" inscription,. It 
-illnwed'lo ‘ l ,k - ^ J 1 * ,IT, P ortant BVmummt should have been 

£ fir?, J?h T i a , dedr “ to ^ inscription a, all And that k>th 

,nc first and (he second dedicatory inscriptions were eturraved not mi the 

rr?£? £“ «“»M«=|. i. SSTEJSS J 

T™? C ,.r CllCC ° r ,hc G "** s ln *><* matters. 

^t 1 ^" p™™ Here mfor™ as 
P,™* , h * tnpod ’ lca%lt, S *«= serpent-col uni tt, or, to give 
Ir 1 " ■tiatement more exactly, they earned oil all the ™tden Lrt 

LonX lh^^n ?h T al ‘ rf * ™ «*M ^ be sett, in his 

" r thl11 f* trt ,he iecctnd Half or ilic second centum a.d This 

k'X I- KS f i e r n,ajnder ° r Lrn ^ The cauldron or 
™ U1 °f “Hd gold; the three legs which supported it 
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"?? a I™' 6 ^™. 0 ^ brtmic * ™* ' is l»rne out by the statements 

[ later, cspca.illy Bjeamme, inters, who continued to describe the 
trophy as b tripod long after the time uf Patuanins, Dm this they 

21 £?* Jon ' if k a]I th * lilt serpent-column 

nhich had once supported the tripod. 

Constantine curried off tJ* serpen column and whatever remained 
of the tripod to Constantinople and placed the monument in the 
Ilippcnlmme. bee Schol, on Tbucydi des, i. 13a; Eusebius, Vit 
Omittmtim. m. 34: Socrates , #*/. ffreto. i. , 6j Zosimu* ii! ifi 
Soioincmts, Hut. Etelts. ii. 5 T Nicephoros Calbstus, ffeeftr. /// # y v ;j[ 
3 > [The mentrnn of “the famous statue of Pan 11 by .Womenus and 
Nicephoros La hiatus seems to be due to a false reading in the former 
wntcr. Instead of or -ItAtfofs rptr&t *tri l fl<iv a tfoiiiurvoc g v 
IIuL.Tro_r.ef htX., Vie should probably reed oi iv 4.A&.& rp£>L *oJ 
o To ftiv fiutifitvin Iffil rpirost] Sr Ileiifnnuf vrA.). 

From the year 1433 down to the present time the serpent-column 
at Constantinople has been seen and described by many writers. It is 
represented in an extant Turkish miniature painting of about t<io-i tro 
and we possess another drawing of it dating from 1 $78. Peter Gyllam-^ 
a french traveller of the sixteenth century, in his accurate work Ih- 
CwtoMMopgieot Topegrtfikiii (ii. 13}, has described the serpent- 
column as Composed of three serpents twined together, with their three 
beads projecting from the top of the column in three separate directions, 
l ie was acquainted with the true history of the monument. Not so the 
English traveller WheJer, who visited Constantinople in 167: He saw 
and described the column as “cast in the form of three serpents 
wreathed together until die lap, where their throe heads part, and bend 
omwards, m a triangular form «; but of the history of the column he 

ignorant. He gave a drawing of the column, showing the three 
heads of the serpents intact, bee his Jourmy i, ifo Cm* (London 
ICISJ), p. 185, Not many years after Wlicleris visit the throe heads of 
the -serpents seem to have been broke!) off. Tcumefort. who was at 
Constantinople in 1701, say* : ‘-The brume column of ihroe serpents 
“ not better known. It is about ry feet high, formed by three serpents 
coiled together hke a roll of tobacco ; their contour* lessen imperceptibly 
from the base up to the necks of the serpents; and their heads 
diverging to the throe sides like .1 tripod, formed a non of capital 
They say that Sultan Murat broke the head of one of these serpents 
The column was thrown down and the heads of the two others were 
broken in 1700 after the peace of Karlowiu. What has become of 
thfijii ii not krtdvra; but the rest hsii been set tip agnin and stands 
between the obelisks, at equal distances from them" {Hdotiatt d'ttn 
fcyvye da U-.ant, Amsterdam, 1718, Lettrc xii. voL 1. „ 9 ) 
bimilady Chtshull, writing 17th April iyot, says: "The second pillar 
ss a{ wreathed brans, not above 1 3 feet high, lately terminated at the 
lop with figures of three serpents rising from the pillar, and with their 
neck* and heads forming a beautiful triangle. But ibis monument was 
rudely broken from the fop of the pi!tar by some attendant* of the late 
Fol.sh ambassador, whose lodgings were appointed in this cirque 
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opposite to the said pillar ^ [Tntvtis in Turkey , London, i 747, p, 
40 j^ b ) h However Lady Mary Montagu appears to have seen the 
column with the three serpent-heads intact as late as lyiS, for writing 
from Coastaatinopk on the ioth of April In that year she says: 14 This 
was the hippodrome in the reigti of the Greek emperors. In the midst 
of it is a brazen column of three serpents twisted together with their 
mouths gaping. TTss 1 in possible to learn why so odd a pillar was 
erected. Hie Greeks can tell nothing but fabulous legends, when they 
are asked the meaning of it, and there is no sign of its having ever had 
any inscription ** {Littery 3rd cd. 136 e* % r ol i r p. 356), 

Towards the end of iKjj Mr. {afterwards Sir) C T. Newton 
excavated the base of the serpent-column. The soil had accumulated 
over it to the height of rather more than 6 feet. lie found that the 
column rested cm a rough-hewn stone plinth of the Byianrine period* 
A few feet from the plinth, at the depth of 3 feet below the surface, was 
an indent aqueduct formed of cylindrical earthen pipes \ and dose to 
the aqueduct was a foundation oF tiles, apparently the remains of 1 
small tank- Hence Sir C. T. Newton inferred that the column had been 
placed in the centre of the lank and had been used as a fantak This 
conjecture was afterwards confirmed by the discovery of a piece of 
leaden pipe, bearing a Byzantine inscription, Inside the hollow serpent- 
column. The plinth, too, nn which the column stands, is hollow, 
doubtless to allow the passage of the water. 

Since the excavations of Sir C T. Newton in iSjg, the column has 
been carefully examined and delineated. As ii stands, the bodies of 
the serpents form twenty-nine coils, one above the other, and the total 
height of the column is 5.34 metres (about 17 fu 6 in-)* The heads 
and tails of the serpents are wanting. But in 1848 the architect 
Fossaii, in the course of an excavation made near the mosque of St, 
Sophia, found the upper pan of one of the heads, from which it appears 
that the mouth of the serpent must have been wide open. The serpent* 
column appears to have been east in a single piece; the most minute 
examination has felled to detect any joining in the metal. Nowhere on 
the surface of the bronze is there any trace of scales ; the bodies of the 
serpents are smooth. 

Early in J&56 a German and an Austrian scholar, Dl Otto Frick 
and Dr. Dethier, removed the thick earthy coating with which the 
lower pan of the column was encrusted and discovered ihe inscription^ 
which ^hey published separately. It has since been re-examined by 
Prof, hmst Fahridus, The dialect and alphabet of the inscription arc 
Laconian. It does not rup all round the column, but ts confined to a 
narrow perpendicubr strip on one ride of the column, beginning on the 
third coil from the bottom and ending on the thirteenth The lower 
part of the inscription, which was buried in the ground, is well 
preserved; but the upper part, on the twelfth and thirteenth Colls, is 
hardly legible, hor here the surface of the bronze is not only worn 
and oxydiied, but scarred and dinted with deep sabre-cuts. As 
deciphered and restored by Fret Fabric!®* the inscription nm* thus : 
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[TMfo Tbv] 

[J] 

iroXLi]/4«]yk 


Mvttavqs 
30 KiSiiH 
MtCXtOJ 


[A ]<is[€ 5]u [i .]ptrv[tCH] 
Kopiv&toi 


Aiy^urai 

10 Mi^mf 
'Erdkivptw 
'BpXPfimQt 

^^twiriOL 

1 3 


Xu£d. 
'Eprrpivji 
35 XaXiciS^ 


Zrvpfi 
fttktU» 
liar* i&u arm 


AfiMra&OC 
30 FavaKTiyfn^ 
Kvtfrtm 

'£z$yun 

WllX-fKlttlWTtLt 

AfTTjpCQTia* 


Tutfr&at 

IIAaTnt?]; 

BtiPITIIff 

u Tbe fallowing fought in the wan 


LaccdaexnDiiians 
5 Athenians 
Corinthians 

Ttgcans 
5 Icvonian & 
Aegincians 

10 Mcgatums 
EpiJ.is3n.-tn 5 
Orthomeniians' 

Pb lias Ians 
Tnjcienian* 

15 Hentiionians 

Tiry^thians 

Phtiaeann. 

Thespians 


M yeemc^ns 
20 Cc.kni 
Meharis 
Tfn rih < 

Naxiuu 
Hsetfijuis 
3 1 ChaJridiaris 

Styrians 
Kleaiu 
Pot i data ns 

Leucadians 
30 /VnartonansJ 
Cythniana 
Siphniant 

AmWckrts 

Lepreans. 11 


m 
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The name* of the states occur in groups of three, one group of three on 
each coil, except that nn the last coil there are only two names, and that 
on the fourth and the seventh coils from the ground there are four names. 
The fourth names on the two latter coifs sire those of the Siphmans and 
Ternans; Lhcy are much worse engraved than the other names in the 
list and were probably added at a later time. This, so far as the 
Tenians are concerned,. ts confirmed by the express statement of 
Herodotus (viiL 82) that the name of the Tenians was caned on the 
monument because though the Tenians sided with the Persians, a 
Tenian ship had brought important tidings to the Greeks on the cve of 
ilie hat tic of Salami*. Wc may hence, perhaps, infer, that the name 
uf the Tenians was at first excluded from the list because they had 
sided with the tntmy, hut was afterwards added as a special favour in 
consideration of the sendee rendered to the Greek cause by the single 
Teni in ship. 

We may compare die list of slates on the serpent-column with (1) 
the list carved on the corresponding trophy at Olympia, as reported by 
Pausanias (v. 23. 1 j$>) * and (a) the list given by Herodotus (k. 
3 S-30 and 77) of the Greek states that fought at Plataea. In the 
following table (p. 3051 the names printed in italics in the first column 
do not occur in the second column ; the names printed in italics in the 
second column do not occur in the third column ; and die name^ printed 
in italics m the third column occur in neither of the other columns. 

the number (3 e j of names on the serpent-column is precisely the 
number of Greek states which, according to Plutarch ( TTMstoflrSi 
fought again-t the Persians in the course of the war. The names in 
the third of the following columns are arranged in the order of battle 
in which the Greek* stood at HMnea, except that the Muntineans and 
Eleans arrived too late to lake part in the engagement (Herodotus 

LX. 77), 

(t) If we compare the third column with the other two* we see that 
^ peoples (Cents, Mthan 5, Tenians Haitian* CythnUn* and Siph- 
manx) who look no port in the battle of Plata** were nevertheless 
commemorated on one or other of the trophies, fire out of the six being 
commemorated on both. Why was this ? The answer doubtless is 
that all bis peoples cither fought on the Greek side at the battle of 
“““ nr at least rendered important service to the Greek cause on 
Shat occasion (Herodotus, viu. 46 and 83); and that the two trophies, 
though erected cut of the booty taken at Pltfiwa only, were afterwards 
treated as monuments of the Greek triumphs over the Persians both at 
Salami* and Piataea (cp [Demosthenes,] AV<*r, p, 137®); 

hence Slates which had been represented by contingents at cither of 
these battles were deemed entitled to have their mines engraved on the 
trophies. 

£ 3 5 If we compare the two first columns with each other* we see 
that the lists on ihe Delphic and Olympic trophies do not coincide. All 
the twenty-seven names on the Olympic trephy occur on the Delphic 
trophy, but the order is somewhat different, and on the Delphic trophy 
[here are four names (Thespians, Eretrians, Leucadian* and Siplmk&j) 
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j££ if j 1;iusftnias : s list t* correct, did n£)t appeflr w , h e Olympic 
tiuph>. How art these discrepancies to be explained ? Somt scholar. 


Jj SCcnnT-c-DLL-HXi 


i Uicdaeiivonkiu 
- Atheiiincii 

$ CorintHhfi* 

4 Twjeaiii 

5 Sicythninits 

6 Acginelacii 

7 Atcgiriin* 

8 Epjc[aufi[trv> 

9 Grdiomeniaio 
lo FUMftSi 

i I Troutman-. 

12 Herniioniam 
IJ, Tarynthian-, 

14 f'lnSfl.eani 

15 

!■& ^Tyccnacan* 

J7 Ccam 
18 Medians 
1 $ Tcni^n^ 

20 Nairn ft 5 
31 £rt£rj 0 m 
22 Cl IcirEsan % 
Styrkm 
Z4 FAcm sj 
35 Rati&nauu 

2& iMtaH&nu 
47 AdlCtcfiwti 
Cylhniam 
Sijf&fttam 
jo Amhrattol* 
j|t Lcprems 


J J - Statv* ->r Zevx *t 
OtniMA {iNuikniu, i, 


LftmhenionJjJia 

AEbenians 

Corinthian* 

SkyutiJam 

Arginetans 

M^uknf 

Ep[daitrLan> 

Tqieani 

Orthoftieniaiu 

Phlsasiana 

Trueienian* 

EftxmkmEiju 

Tirynlhlmw 

Plata «ms 

Mycenaean* 

deans 

JAiMni 

Aihbradoti 

TeniBtn 

Ltproomsi 

Nuku 

Cythuiaiu 

Scyriani 

£ 3 «ni 

l^oCiilacans 

AmetorUfia 

Chaldjiiuii 


G*UU& Wii& rntciif A f 
iS-jo iuj 


I-JrC-ffd a e mu n ka,n 
TqgnuiA 

Corinthians 

FttfakeUfl 

DrcharnenirirLS 

SicyuitLini 

EfddiTififlfti 

TfOfictiiain 

Ltprwtt 

My^enrieatu 

TLnmthUiif 

l J Eftia.SL;lLL> 

HeitnionijEu. 
Eretrhm v 
Scjiitw 
ChaLeidian» 

Ambraeitjiti 

Leueailnms 

Aiw-cturian^ 

AqpDetiuu 

M^ariuiu 

PialMtM 

Athenians 

Thespian* 

Af*Lnl 4 fWHirJ 
Clean 1 


h*™ supposed tluiL the lists on the two monument* must have been 
idctulcaJt met that the d€iiciieucic5 aiad variations of order in [he 
Olympic list, a* reported by Pausania^ arc simply due to the indolence 
or carele^ness of the person who took down the Olympic inscription, 
whether that person was Pausanias himself dr some other antiquary 
whom he may have copied. This is the view of Prof, von Witamowit/- 
MoeUervdoriT and Mr. Kalkmann. See 13 (it? 1 ?)* p T 34^ 

n. ag ; /A Kalknumn, Pmisxmiu dtr /Vrigp/, p. 76 s$. line it should 
be remcmlvcred that though the two trophies were made at the same 
time, the lists of slates may have been engraved on them at different 
times and by different authoriiie*. We know as a Jact (hat the list of 
states was not originally engraved on the Delphic trophy but was added 
at a Later time in consequence of the accidental circumstance of the 
vanity and presumption of the Spartan general Pnusanias. If, then, 
the Delphic trophy wa& originally set up without any such list, the 
VOL. V v 
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probability is that the Olympic trophy was so kqq. When and by 
whom the list was placed on the Olympic trophy* we do not know. It 
may have been added by the Lacedaemonians at the fame time that 
they added the corresponding list to the Ddphic trophy, Hat the 
writers who mention the latter addition say not hint; about the former. 
Therefore knowing not when or by what authority the list of states was 
engraved on the Olympic trophy, we are not in a position to explain 
the discrepancies between that list and the list on the Delphic trophy. 

Prof. Adolf Hauer has proposed to explain the discrepancies between 
the two lists by supposing thus only those states are mentioned on 
either trophy which not only fought at Salami5 or Hataea but eon- 
tribuled to defray the cost of the particular trophy. Thus he supposes 
that the reason why the names of the ITtespians, Eretrinns, Lcttcadlans, 
and Ssphnians occurred on the Delphic but not on the Olympic trophy 
was simply that these states had contributed to the former trophy but 
not to the latter. Hut Herodotus tells U3 that the cost of the two 
trophies wtls defrayed, not by subscriptions from the various states, 
but out of the booty taken II Haiaea before that booty -was divided 
among the states. J here is absolutely no reason to question 
Herodotus's account, Frof. Bauer's view contradicts that account and 
must therefore be rejected. 

It remains to say a few words us to the two rival theories of the way 
in which the serpent-column supported the golden tripod r I) On the 
one hand it has been supposed that each of the three feet of the tripod 
rested on one of the three serpen tV heads which projected from the 
top of the column, This is the view of Messrs, Dethier and Mordtinaan- 
( 2 ) On the other hand it has bees argued that the legs of the tripod 
rested on the stone pedestal and that the seipcnt^olumn stood in the 
middle of them supporting, not the tripod m a whole, but only the 
cauldron or basin, in such a way lhal one of the serpent s head-* pro¬ 
ject^ bet ween each pair of the tripod’s legs. This is the view adi ooited 
by Wiesekr, Ur. K Walters, and especially by Prof Ernst Fabric ins. 
lhat tnpodf sometimes had these central props in addition id their three 
we know from the representations of them on vases and from small 
model* of found at Olympia. Hut there are serious objections to 

supposing that the serpent-column was nothing more than such a central 
prop under the middle of the cauldron^ Fur on this view the golden 
tnpod must have been of cnturnons iiit Prof, Fabridas estimates lhat 
11 ™ about S ™ tres (36 ft. 3 foO high and that the diameter of the 
cauldron was not quite 3 metres (3 ft. 3 m-> A tripod of solid gold of 
such chmensions .s out of the question. This Is practically admitted by 
1 rot 1 abric.us, who supposes that only parts of the tripod, such as the 
cauldron, the nogs, and various ornaments, were of massive gold, while 
the rest, especially the tegs, may have been of gilt bronre. But, quite 
apart from the question of the value of the material, a tripod of such au 
enormously exaggerated size hcshs little in keeping with the simple and 
austere character of Greek art in the early part of the fifth century 
t is true that in the description of the famous precession at Alexandria, 
in the reign of Ptoletny Philadelphia we read of golden Delphic tripods 
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4 , 6 5 and even 30 cubits high (Alhetkiicus, v. p. 202 b c ); but the pomp 
and TaV ^ b d ^P^y of an eastern court are no standards whereby to judge 
nf the heroic age of Greece Therefore unless it can be shown that the 
Greeks of the rim half of the fifth century ttc were accustomed to make 
votive tripods of a size even approximating (o I he supposed sire of the 
tnpnd in question, it seems safer to adopt the first of the two theories ns 
to the relation of the serpent -cdujmi to ihe golden tripod. On this 
hypothesis the tripod may have been some 6 or 7 feet high and from 
3 to 3 fcjfit across* Adopting this view of the sire of die tripod, we are 
stil] at liberty to suppose that only pans of it (particularly the cauldron) 
were of solid gold, and that the rest of it was of gilt bronze. This would 
harmonise bofh with die language of Pausanias, who perhaps implies 
[hat more than the mere serpent-column survived to his day, and with 
the language of flic Byzantine writers, who certainly speak as if the 
tripod, and not merely the serpent-column, had been transferred by 
Constantine to Constantinople. 


Gibbon. &&HM and Aatf, eh, ml j L\ T + Newton. Trot?!* and Di^ 
*****"““**- PPi *5-JS ; Frick and Curtiui, 1 Udwr die Aui£raW 
chlangeniaiile aiifdem tijpjudnni n Constiinlinopd/ JfiwafifcrtWtu J, 

13^ iBj^ piC 161-181 i H_ CurliiiH. 

J.L e _*“pachcnkc der f.ritthen nach dtn Perserkricgm unrl iusbesumtere 

Olncr !ln> ptalifedie Wciligerehenk in Delphi, 1 MieAritAim ™*i d*r &vw r Gnt/f .■/ 
G J? /irT F*> =* !j December lS6j, No, ai. pp. *1-390- iVr'„ CtMw- 
2 ^ 2. pp* 31*5^4; L. kcKJ, 1 Iitifdtriiten der dreikepfiran 

eherneri SchLange aus Delphi in Kyostanimroe], 1 /Za^iWj /aArhirlfr* z 
(j^56), pp. ; 0,1 lick, "Das plalaetsche Wdhsrcschcuk m KonsUntinoDel. 1 


mx 24-159; SdsubBrt, r& II viS^Fh PFr w^jS: d* r + Uebei das delpfcbc&e 
nnhgaichijnk cum pLatojithen. Sicg/ AttAdalexiiw 20 (){$}}, pn, 24-, 

*4® • Golding, * Urber die Bash, c|t»% pbiiisehra Weih^cHtukn in lfck»hr/ 
tlfMmmdb a. pp, 71-77 ; \\ Fyi^irt. M/mrirt jus ki swim* ti 

/ Aj'tfnrv Dettfri, pp, ^6-4§ ■ 1 A, Dethicr and A. IX Murdlmann, in f)* m 
>iAr?ffrn dr t, if. It irr^/f^l/n-rr, ! h i U Wnph. IvLFtor. Ctii*?, | j (Wicll, 

E ^4 1 pp. 3-4S ; fUwHtuon'fl 4. pp, 467-473 ; }■:, Falwieicii, <!),> 

plsuLiuthc Weibeeschenk in Delphi,' AiAr&usA frtjf \ {iSSfi), pp 

170-191 ; AiL JtaUer. "Die In^liriUeu auf tfL“r Schtangen-i ulc nnd auf der 
Ka«s der ^CLLSJ-taUe in OtympLa/ fF ttntr Sttaifrm, <} [tZ&jl pu. 223 22$ ; 
Ri(hl p /. G. J r No, 70: 1 C U Hicks. Gnui Ifutertiaf No, la ; W. 

Dittoi 1 iw«f, ate/etfr. £?ca,v. No. I : E. S. Roberts. « N ft 

239 E Ar Kirchhoff. St™.fan -ur Gfitk* dergrinU Atykxbeti* p, rjj; Krticrkh. 
Wallen^ No. 22.j. 


13 . 10- not far from Fhalantbus in a dolphin ho. On coin* of 
Tarcntum there commonly occur the device of a man riding on a 
dolphin. See li. V licad T Corns of iht Andfnts w Plate 7, Nos. 4-7, 
Hate ] 5 t Nci r 4, Mate 24, Nos, 6- to, Flute 45, No r 15 ; id,, 

fiitterit* tVumentm, p. 44 tqq. According to Aristotle, cited by Pollux 
(ix. 8 o) h the man so represented on the coins w-as Taras; but from 
the present passage of Fau^anhis it wopld smui rather that he w H is 
Phalandmi Modem mimUmadsts have followed Aristotle, overlooking 
the present passage of Pausanias- lire firs^ apparently^ to correct thri 
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mistake wus l 3 raf. Sludmcika {Kyrsm (Lcipsict lE^a), p. 175 Jff.j, who 
further aryuts that PhalanthuSp the supposed founder of Tarentutn, wai 
not, « generally supposed, an historical personage, hut a form of 
Poseidon worshipped in Achaia and Afcndiu before the Dorian invasion, 
Cp. x. rex 6 jq§, 

14 . 1* The axes etc. According So PI march {Dt PytAiai am&iiit, 
ii} the people of Tenedos dedicated an axc P because at a place 
Asteriuin in Timedos there were crabi,, the shells of which bore a mark 
like an axe. The Greek prtsvcrh about an axt of Tcnedos, to which 
raus&nias refers below ($ 3^ was variously explained, According to 
Aristotle, She preverb arose because a Certain king of Tcncdos had laid 
down a law 1 that adulterers should be slain with an axe ; the king's own 
son, being cimvtcted of adultery, wax executed according 10 the Law ; 
hence cm coins of Tenedos an aie was stamped on one side and a double 
head (male and female ^ on the other, Sec Stephan us Byzantius, s.v. 

J c ; .SLiidas and Phoiius. //,rw^j# p Jr“^^K Tci'iCios l 1 i/t^rmfTrui ,md 
T<vtiw* Conon, Narntifrnts, 38 ; Hesyduus, j.tc Tm&w 

t Heraclides Ponticus, De nfatt fiuMirh, viL {Fmg. Mister. 
Gr&ti. ed- Muller, l r p. 213 Jf.) ; Diogeninnus, W, 94 and viiL 3$ ; 
Apoetnlius, xvx 25 and 26 ; Zenobius, vL 9; Eustathius C&mftutiL i* 
Di&nyii* Ptn'tg. 5.37, The stop,- of Tenues as it is narrated here by 
Pausamas, is told also, though without mention nf the axe, by Diodorus 
r ' ^ * zCUt ' ou LywfiArojt, 232-3), by Eusinthiu* and a 

Scholiast on Homer (/L ii. jS> T ;md by Apollndorui fp. 195 s* ed. H 
\V signer, Efrtoma Vafkamt r,. Afrllcderi DiMtethroK ed. R. Wagner 
Letp^ic, t S^i X P- 64 *$*)' As to coins of Tenedos with the double sam 
on one side and the double head (male and female) on the other, see 

; P T H t' d| P 476 ^ » *//& 

pldc 2 NIX 19 plate tS .Nos. 20 jy ri plate 49 No. 13. My friend 
. K l£ ^^y holds that the reason why the double axe was put cm the 
corns of Tenedos may have been that axes were specialty manufactured! 
m reoedns and formed the unit of barter there before the im reduction 
nt corned money, just as axes, nr small models of them, still scire 
as currency in some pan* of Africa (W, Ridgeway, 77* t>f 

mHaflu l torremr <utrt weight standard p. 317 svX In one of the 
combs on the citadel of Mycenae Dr. Sebliemann found two small 
double-headed axes of thin gold plate CSkhliemann, Myeem^ p. 252). 

In 1 S,g similar golden axes were found near Aitfin in Lydia {Bulk#* 

t f 3 ( 'f m p ’ t2f} *■’ wkh P |ale s ir. v.L On a 

•called Hittilc relief at ftm/f-A'afa, what appears to be a religions 

£"*?*'* " T"*™ 1 ' and one figure, Ending erect on a lion nod 
JUJJSf “ n, ' al «*p- a double-headed axe fPcrrol et 

Clliptei, ihilotrr dt fart dans fauHquW. 4. p, 6 t?, fit- -; 11 • KrVtt 

SSSfiCi Vi !*' 6 (,8S ^ p * 2 b 2 i 3 V 2 T 5 

r ' . - 7 r r< T ,1 - &i on ..“™ car n fln i. r -1 double-headed axe (B- V. Head- 

Cttm ef tht Ancunts A. 33-j;}, This deity wtias to have taken 
hii surname fiem the axe, for hdrus is iaid to be the Lydian word 

“ **'' 11 , “ tarch ‘ Qu '"y- 45 ; L- Pfeller, GrittMse** Mjt**- 

t,t , f- p. 141), On reliefs found at Khodj*. Tath y on the borders of 
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Pwidij and Phr>^n^ the double headed axe appears in the band of the 
saviour god 1 (Wigs *ufui4 who is represented on horseback i&ulbfm 
ff C T*f* **#&*/*** 4 ('SSo} + p, -94}, According to L, 5 <cphani t 
' douWe-hcaded a*c appear very often on ™m> paintings as the 
symbol of Djooysiis or one of his trim. He thinks that on coins 
of Jenedus the double headed axe, which is generally accompanied 
by a duster of grapes, is a symbol of the warship nf Dionysus, and he 
eKpbin& the double head on the same coins a* having originally 
represented the bearded and beardless Dionysus, Sec Stephan L in 
CwfifafovJ* (Sr, Petersburg) for iflfij, PP t;S-i^ r A double 
headed anc of bronze has been found by ihr French at Delphi 
fluffs- WochtnstkFifi^ i ^th August i £96, jt roSb), 

14 . 2 this C*J*tor was killed by Ajax et<- See Homer. //. ih 
419 W- 

14 , Te&nes was slain by Achilles eic. Tenues was worshipped 
at renedoFk, and because he had Iwen slain by Achilles it was unlawful 
to mention the name of Achilles in his sanctuary. Flute-players were 
al^o forbidden to enter it. a prohibition which was explained by another 
legend, See Diodorus, v. S3; Plutarch, Qmtti* &wkv. sfi. 

14 . 5. a bronze Ecu* at Olympia, Sec v -3, 1 
14 , 5. an Apollo — from the spoils of the sea-fights cv, 
Herodotus tells us (viiL r = i) that out of the spoils nf the haiilc of 
Saiartiis the Greeks dedicated at Delphi a statue 1- ells high, holding 
In . ! to *■“> ^ figure-head of a ship, This may have been the statue 
winch Fausamas calls an ApoElo. h stood near a golden statue of 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, 

14 . G. The expeditions of the barbarians- foretold in the 

oracles of Baris. Oracles of Bads referring to the Persian invasion 
of t j recce are quoted or referred to by Herodotus viji. ao, 77, 96, 
ix, 4j) H 

14 , 7- the great altar, Herodotus mentions (ii. 135) an altar of 
the Chians opposite the temple at Delphi. TM* altar of the Chians has 
been found by the French in the situation described by Herodotus, It 
is on the left-hand side of the Sacred Way* ophite to and on a level 
wuh the eastern from of the temple of Apollo. The base, a high lower- 
like structure of native limestone* h -surmounted by a couree faced with 
black marble. On this rested the altar proper, constructed of white, 
perhaps Parian, marble. A pavement, of which part has been removed 
and pan has sunk inlo the ground, united the altar 10 the temple. The 
cornice, now lying on the ground* bears the i nscription XIOIAIIQAAQX1 
TUN B 12 M 0 N 'The Chians {dedicated) the altar to Apollo, 1 On the 
side of the altar is carved another inscription : 


AEAMKAfiKAX 

XlunnPOMANT 

E1HN 


" Thc Delphi™ gave the Chians the right of consulting the orade on 
behalf of others. (On the Ime meaning of srpo/iamiiq which is usually 
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translated “ihc right of consulting she oracle before others, 1 * see Th. 
Homo-lie, in Eul/itin da Corrtsp. kt (Unique^ 19 (1895), p. 60 sp.) Thuj 
there cun be no doubt that the altar is the one mentioned by Herodotus, 
And from its position, sire, and the order of Pau6aiua9*a description h 
would seem 10 have been also the great altar of the god* However, no 
LL’tbe:^ bones, small votive offerings, or bronze utensils have been found in 
its neighbourhood. On the other hand at the western end of the temple 
a deposit of pottery and bronzes has been found in a layer of dark hard 
soil sometimes mingled with bones and ashes; Among the bronzes are 
pieces of tripods, bowls, and statuettes, a lion of the Assyrian type, two 
small horses, two birds with human faces, and three heads of griffins. 
The pottery, mostly broken, comprises sherds of the three styles known 
as geometrical proto-Corinthian, and Corinthian 1 they were found in 
separate clearly-marked layers, one above the other. A few pieces of 
iate Mycenaean ivure have also come to light among them, litis dis¬ 
covery proves either that in alnr existed here or at all events that 
the refuse of an altar was systematically deposited here, Sec Th. 
Homolit, jn Bitffttin da C&rrasp. hifUniqu^ 1 7(1 S.93), p. 614, and ih 
1 3 (1S94J, pp. 179, 1 So ; jrV/ ri , hi Compfrj kenduj dt det 

Inscription*, z% 0894 ' h p. 204 sq. ; id, in GuzWe tut Beaux-Ari** 
p^cembre 1694, p. 44- The altar u mentioned without qua]ideation 
in several Delphic inscriptions which declare that the ceremony of 
the dedication of slaves to Apollo took place * between the temple 
and the altar, 11 See Wether. Fouean* It*#ripii<ms tr&mWti A Delpkn, 
S r os. 34St 14^1 37di 4*7- Cp, H. Ponitow, BeihUge zur TppogrnphU 
' 7Wt -OalpAif p. j3 sq, 1 id , in ArabRofogisiAtr Ansaigtr, 1S94, p- 136 
and if*. 1895, p. 5 sq. 

The level space or esplanade to the east of the temple, near the 
great altar, was the most conspicuous in the whole precinct, and from 
the tong list of votive offerings enumerated by Fansanias in this part of 
Ins tour we might infer that here the monuments stood thickest. This 
inference la confirmed by' the excavations, which have revealed a con- 
Sinuous hoc of pedestals bordering this part of she .Sacred Way, Here 
may he seen the base* inscribed with a fine Latin dedication, which 
supported dsn trophies of Aemiliii* Taolus. From Livy (x|v. 27 ) we 
know that the Roman conqueror, on his mil to Delphi, gave orders that 
the^e memorials of his victory should be set up on the very spot which 
bis adversary Pencil had chosen as the site of a trophy he was never 
destined to erecu Just above the Sacred Way, at the point where it 
turns westward f stands a huge pedestal in the form of a column inscribed 
with a dedication hy Geto, son of Binomcncs, tyrant of Syracuse. His 
Offering, which consisted of a golden tripod and a golden statue of 
Victory, was dedicated as a memorial nf his great victory' over the Cartha¬ 
ginians at l-li men, in 4^0 nx. Sec Diodorus^ xi. 26 ; Athenaeus, vi. p- 
331 f from the inscription! we learn that the artist Bion, son of 
Dtudoras, a Miltsi.in, This artist was mentioned by Tolemo (Diogenes 
Laertius, iv. 7. jS), perhaps in his work en Delphi. Td the right of the 
pedestal is another which from a fragmentary inscription caned on it 
appear to have supported another offering cither of Cclo or of one of 
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his brothers, A (bird pedcst.il, exactly a]ike, lies on the ground broken ; 
it bears no inscription, Lastly, a fourth pedestal of the same sort has 
been foil net below the Sacred Way. Hence el is believed that all Else 
four sons of Dmomene^ namely Gelo p Hiero, Thrasybulus* and Polyzelus 
(Diodorus, xl 48 and 67) dedicated offerings at Delphi to commemorate 
ihe victory of Hlmera* See Tb, Homnlle, in Ru/te/m dc 
hc!Umqu<\ r 5 ([ 894 }, p. 1 79 ; id. f in ComfiUi Rendu* de tAeadfnii* 

xfcs Inscription*' 23 (r& 94 ), p. 586. 

Next above the pedestal of Gelo is a base on which, as we have 
seen (p. -99) + the PEacaean trophy k believed to have rested. It 
would certainly be highly appropriate that the monuments of two great 
victories won in successive years over the barbarians of the West and of 
ihe East should stand side by side at the religious capital of Greece- 
behind the pedestal of Geln a long pedestal supported nine statues set 
up in honour of the Thessalian tyrant Daochus, his ancestors, and his 
sons. Seven of the inscriptions on the pedestal and meat of the statues 
arc preserved. Five of the inscriptions arc in verse. They set forth 
the exploits anti laud the merits of each of the personages represented, 
mentioning benefits conferred on Thessaly and athletic victories won at 
Olympia, the Isthmus, N T emca, and Delphi. The statues we re found fallen 
at the fool of the pedestal* Most of the persons are represented wrapt 
in the heavy Thessalian mantle ; but one, an athlete, is nude- HU spare 
hardy figure, small head, short hair, and upturned gaze are in the style 
of Lysippus- bee Th. Homollc, in Built tin de Ctnnjp* Mtettiywe, 
19 (1895), p. £34 - iti r in Gazette dts Rtaux-A rte 7 Ddeembre 1894, 
p, 453 f L s Ithulmtt&n f No, 270J (8 Ddcemhre 1894), p. 481. Daochus 
enjoys a less enviable immortality in the pages of Demosthenes (Or, 
JEvilL p. Jt4)i where he heads a long list of scoundrels whn had truckled 
to Philip and betrayed and mined their country. He was one of the 
envoys sent by Philip to Thebes immediately before the battle of 
Chaeronca to counteract ihe influence of the Athenian embassy beaded 
by Demosthenes. But he was no match far the Athenian orator, whose 
resistless eloquence swept his hearers away as on a torrent. See 
Plutarch, DeMosthtrttS f tS. 

-Severn] of the bases in this neighbourhood, as 1 am informed by 
Mr. Cecil Smith, supported chariots. An inscription on one of them 
mentions a bronie-giU chariot dedicated by Rhodes. The boundary- 
wall of ihe sacred precinct on the east is here cut into by some 
extensive baths of die Roman period, above which is a large tank built 
of bricks with engaged brick Columns- To ihe West of the baths rs a 
large square building of Roman times, but its purpose is unknown. 

14 . 7- a bronze wolf etc. I he story that the Udphians revered the 
wolf for Imving guided them to some stolen measure* of die god was told 
by Polemo {Adlan, AV- rt*. *ii- 49), Another reason assigned for the 
dedication of the bronze wolf was that Apollo delighted in wolves 
because his mother Latona had assumed the form of a she-wolf when 
she bore him (Aelian, JVut an. x- a6) h When the Lacedaemonians 
received from the DclphUms the right of consulting the oracle on behalf 
of others as well as of themselves (rpo/mksee above, p. 309 ry. j, they 
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™ fc ' T ^' c<S 1 *J’ C on thc forehead of this bmiue wolf. Afterwards 

” bta '* led , rro t m ,hc a similar rig ht for the A the mans 

«pd engraved the decree on the wolf’* right side. See Plutarch, 

itXfcai 31 ‘ ^ t! dtCiltlnn of a bronie W(,lf l ° ApuUo point* to that 

> cal connexion between the god and the animal of which me have 

trany^proofc. See notes on i, 19. 3 ‘The Lyceum - and ii. 9. 7 ‘ Wolfish 

. h ? lde<i ***** ° f etc. The statue stood on 

\ v } i t0 l ™, n of Cnle,tc maf!)lc between the statues of two kings, 
Archidamus, king of Spans, end Philip, king of Macedonia, It bore 
t he wacnp rion 4 * Phryne of Thcspiae, daughter of Epicies . 11 Sec 

vo? " T’lQi eri S lY H : rf tli r ' iS ' 3=1 ^"Chrysoatoi] Or. ssmi, 

, - 7t P ‘ f 3or . *?■ Dmdorf Compare Plutarch, Dr Py/Aiae oracttlu, 

irs itrjifi’rjer - art 
r,5S5«r"' "“T 11 ;’ 8 "“ *<££**: 

“/“"S"* “ A,li “ 3»d All™*™ it 

AO Pkll-u^ tjT •■■Sltl~"t5 (cl vp.nlc.tt MhcpccoA. 
^Aphrodite Dingents Utfli, aTL? 2 f ,ht 

wrnmMzm 

or Phryne at Delphi, The whole of Si, c \uA^L^„ rail teles s statue 
from the elbow ate restored; hm the »«|d 2 n r ™!l the *** "" 

tyB-180; Frtederich^Vilters, m 

Meittenperird. trite*. P'aitu »„4^' , A - ^wfingter, 

by Praxiteles at Thcspiae, seek* y 4 ? iS f> ** the * tai,ue ot phr Tfnc 

k"»"» * 

■ «£ * 1 "= « * 1 " * C. . 

***■■* «<' *» of Apollo, 

Capito]^ and ihe ^i>r»Elo Rdr-rii.., es > Athene of tht 

See note on " ,jX 1W "* ,cre * re ™P*« °* *W of rhese statue*. 

s " 0SS from ^P* « to Aaia etc, 

11 3 ' Atteh “-* *» «Hb u MUm. The 
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oracle is quoted by Suidas (s .t% 'ArtkUf). Ir predicts ihn\ Attain* 
and his children 1 !* children will attain W rD ^ dignity. 

15. 4- Tho bronze palm tree and the gilt imags Athena etc, 
PlDlurch describes the image of Athena ns golden and ra mounted on 
the bronxe palm-tree (AKnfrr, 13). He apees with Fau^&nias in saying 
that the image and palm-tree were dedicated out of the spot is of the 
Persian war, and thus on the eve of the Sicilian disaster crows pecked 
off the golden fruit of I he palm (MM 1 d ■ ^ h 

Cp, Schubartp in Artkaafogiukt f [S * 2 )i- pp> 3 33^3 5 - 

15 , s. OlitodeMlia, The fmgtnenis of Ins works arc collected by 

C. Mdller {Frvp^ Jkist. Graet. i, pp Hf 3 H) J fi Sc * t& 
classical writers his name often appears us Chdemus (C, Mullcr t flp. nr. 
p. Ixxxii.). 

15 . 6 + The OyreniaaG dedicated etc. Cp. x, IJ- 5 nCr c - 
15. 6, it was Battus who them to Lihytu 

dolus* tv. l$f*i; 3 L 

15 . 7, Battni_was cured of h^ etamm&r etc. 


See Hero- 


A somewhat 

difFerem version of the story is told by Justin (xik 7}, 

15 , 7. the fine paid by the FhodflBs for their sacrilege. At the 

due of the Sacred War in 346 PhoC “ ns «" l ® 

pay a fine of sixty talents yearly until they hud restored the ^aluc of all 
the sacred treasure* which they had carried off from the actuary 
CDiodorus, xvl 6 a). Inscriptions have licen found at t e tmp e o 
Gnmaean Athena near EIuIki and at Delphi which prove that this 
sentence was in part at least carried out, for they record t *c payment 
of instalments of the fine by the Plvodan*. One instalment, apparently 



htU 4 nigvt f 18 (1834), p» ... ___ 

16. 1 , the offerings sent by the ^ ^ Lydia. These com¬ 
prised treasuries dedicated by Cygcs and Croesus (St^bo, ix. p. 4 3i 
sic golden bowls and many salver object dedicated by J Yf> \ ^ro- 
doms r t r4), and a hundred and seventeen mgets of gold, a golden 
lion, two large bowls, one of gold and one of silver, ^ ur s1 JAr5 * 
liistml vessels, one of gold and one of silver, a golden hgum of a woman 
many round vessels of silver, and his wife a necklace an K' rt ^r :v ■ 
dedicated by Croesus ( Herodotus, i. 5° ^ lo ,hc ^ T. 

the golden shield dedicated by Croesus m I he temple o °, rc . . ou £ 
Athena ( Herodotus, L ^ ; Paua. %. 8- 7) T ^ e offerings 0 ya cs 

'ler'i^the iron stand of Alyittw' bowl «c 

Lydia dedicated al Delphi a large stiver bowl on a *taud *• _ 
ns a thank-offering for recovery from an illness. Her »• f *J) 

describes it us M worth seeing above all the votive offerings a p 
Animats and plants were wrought in relief on the iron stan (j 1 _ 1 

V. p -toe), Plutarch *peuks of “the famous stand ^ * the 

bow] n and says that it was made of iron softened m " * 

tempered with water {$* drficta Her o s s 
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C^-J that Glaucus tiie Chian, ihc maker of this bowl and stand, was ihe 
first man to invent the welding (fioAXipn?) of iron. The statement was 
often repeated by later writ-eta, same nf whom speak of the artist as 
a Samian, bee Hesythins, .r r it TAafratf rt^n; i boidas, xi- 1 . yAu^ 
r=rmtni; bteplianus Byiamiua, Al&dXij ; SchuL on Plato, P%Mtda f p. 
roSd \ Frtrivnfrfii t £W. C&isfifi. So (Faroemingrufthi Graed t ed. Gaisfnrd, 
p. i=S)^ Ovetbcck, St&rifljjutli*. m, £§ 263-272. As to Glaucus, see 
U, Bruno, Ceii/r. rf. grteck* K&nsllrr^ 1. p. 29 i^. + and as to the process 
which he is said to have invented, see EL Curtins, in ArchiTdlvgisikt 
Zritungy 34 (1^76), p. 37 sq r ; A- Midudis, ik p. 136 ; cp. G, 

Semper, Dcr $fit* p r 489 17, 

There can be no doubt that the process said to have been 
invented by Glaucus was the welding and not the soldering of iron ; 
for till a few years ago nn method of soldering iron was known. 
Welding is the uniting of two wpamie pieces of metal into a single 
piece without the intervention of a third metal In order in weld two 
pieces of metal together,, it is ncccswry that the surfaces w hich are 
to be united should be heated white hot. Bui when iron is heated 
white hat, n process of mtidntion cakes place on its surface, and the 
Oxide thus developed, on the surfaces of two pieces of white-hot iron pro* 
vents them front uniting. This constitutes the difficulty of welding iron. 

1 '3 get rid of the oxide, sand is sprinkled on the two hot surfaces^ which 
arc then hammered together. The sand unites with the oxide and 
forms a fluid which in the process of hammering is expelled from 
lw tween the two surfaces, leaving them free to unite Soldering on the 
ntfier hand m the joining of iwn pieces nf meial by the interposition of a 
third metal ofn different son, which senes as a bond or link between 
them, r.ie metal which is thus 10 act as a bond between two others 
must possess 1 he property of welting at a Iowh temperature than cither 
of them; hence an alloy of one or both metals (if the metals arc of 
[JiiTcrent sorts) is generally employed for the purpose, since the melting; 
temperature Of an alloy is usually lower than that of either of the metals 
of which it ia composed. But no ncia] nr alloy suitable fur soldering 
iron was known till a few years ago : hence down to that lime iron was 
tsever soldered It is now found that two pieces of galvanised iron 
(iron coated with tin) can he soldered together, the tin on the surface 
of the two pieces of iron melting and acting as the bond between them, 
dut galvanised iron was unknown to the ancients j hence the soldering 
of iron was equally unknown to them,—For the substance of this note 
on the processes of welding and soldering I am indebted to the kindness 
of my lamented friend, J. H, Middleton. 

16 . 3. Whit the Delphian* call Navel etc. Jt is said that 
ieus, wishing to ascertain the exact centre nf the earth, caused two 
eagles to fly wmtWouslyat equal speed from the eastern and western 
en s of the earth- The eagles met at Delphi, which was consequently 
regarded as the centre of the earth, and in memory of the way in which 
1 e supposed fact was said to have been ascertained, two golden eagles 
were set up beside the Navel {ompk^ which, as we learn from 
nusanias, was n block of white marble believed to mark the enact 
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centre qf the earth. Hence Pindar speaks of ihe Pythto priestess as 
u seated beside the golden eagles of Zeus PJ (Pindar* PyM, iv. 6). These 
gold en eagles were earned olF hy the Phocums in I he Sacra] War. 
See Sc hoi. on Pindar, jy/A. iv, 6 ; Strata, ix. p. 419 jy. ; Plutarch, 
&c dtfirtu emeu forum, % ■ Schoh on Sophocles, Oedsprn /k.r, 480 ; 
Schol. on Euripides, Qrt*UJ t jji. According to some, the bird:* 
employed by Zcus on this occasion were swans (Plutarch, Zr,} or crows 
{Strabo, If.). Jt is said that a figure of the eagle was worked in mosaic 
on the floor of the temple beside the Navel-stone. See Schol. on Lucian, 
Ite jS, (In this passage the reading of the MSS, is «jYr&r 

(j/iJ y*y | paa-rm, The readings abutvs or ju'eru ytypa^Bm are con¬ 
jectures proposed by UJriehs and Winder respectively,) It has been 
supposed that this figure of an eagle in mosaic wns made its a substitute 
for the golden eagles carried off by the Phockns : but ihts is merely n 
conjecture, Euripcdc* (fm, 224) describes the Navel-stone as clothed 
with fillets and with figures of Gorgoctt on either side of il These 
Gordons are probably the figures which wens more commonly described 
as eagles ; the figures were perhaps rude and archaic and might be 
variously interpreted. Some people, as we have seen, thought that the 
birds were swans or crows, After idling the legend of the two eagles 
meeting at Delphi, Strabo says (If.) : “And they show in the temple a 
certain Navel* decked with fillets, and upon it the images of the myth. 11 
From this we should infer that the eagles (or (Jargons) were jtlll to be 
seen beside the Navebstotte in Strabo's time. Hut we are expressly 
told that the golden eagles had been carried off in ihe Sacred War* that 
is* about three hundred years before Strahovs time, From this and the 
silence of Paus-wias as to the eagles, we may perhaps infer that the birds 
were no longer lo be seen in Strata's time* and that his account of 
the Navel-stone was based, not on personal observation* but on old 
books which described the stun* as, it had been before the Sacred War. 
Sirabo r s account of Greece is notoriously defective and erroneous ; he 
appears to have seen very little of the country and tn describe it mostly 
at second nr third hand. 

The Navel-stone (wnpAatet} Is very frequently represented on 
existing monuments of ancient art* especially on vases and coins* and 
from these we can form a pretty accurate conception of its size and 
api trance. 

It appears especially often in vase-paiatings of Orestes, pursued 
by ihe Furies, taking sanctuary at the sacred stone. Generally it is 
represented of a conical shape, like a half-egg, resting on a quadrangular 
pedestal; but sometimes it is figured as nearly like a whole egg, with 
one of the points cut off to enable it to stand upright on its pedestal. 
Sometimes it is draped with fillets hanging straight down ; sometimes 
it is covered with a sort of net-work. In some cases the fillets are 
ordinary ribbons ■ in nihere they art strings of what look like small 
eggs. From these representations we should judge the Navel-stone to 
have been from 2 to | feet in height and somewhat less across, 

See S r Rernochp PfiHiUrti dr i 'ant Aai^mrt, MilKm iL 6S : Muller .Wieselcr, 
DtwImaS**' it pi, aiii. No. I jS ; . RtnJu (!sL Petersburg) fi* 1860, 
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Alto*, pi aa. ; id ,, for iS6l r Allas, pt lw ; id., far rKfij, Altos, pL vi. 5 ; Wrr£j*. 
Ayimi/ ZtiimtC eS (1662}, pk, ciKxvia.j, caravEL ► frf 1 , 35 (1877), pi, 4* N&. I ; 

Banmciilef i I)tu&miiter r 3, pp, 1009, llld, ifiy, mS|£g. aaij, 1307, 1314, 
1315) i C. Soltidwr* /Jjtr :u pi. ; Th. Sdirdiver, 

pi xii. 12; faurtmi *f IftlknU Studtel, 9 flSSS.V p. 256 jgp * 
Aatotti x&I /rf:^n/,T 4H (aS6#)« ltov B d 1 agg, Ej cti {lerfcmh 
jftfaflrifrqFm* AbkHoragen, pi. 1 ^ Noa. 1, 2. 

The stone as represented In relief together with a tripod and a lyru, 
on a monument found at Thespiac in 1891, which is inscribed with a 
decree in honour of some arbitrators who were sent 
from Delphi to Thespiao {j?u/fefin dit Cwrtsp* ktHiu- 
iqut T 15 (1891), p. 659}* On a coin struck by the 
Amphictyonk Council in the fourth century B.C., 
Apollo is represented seated am the Navd-ft&ne, 
which is adorned with hanging strings of egg-likc 
objects (Fig. r&)* See Imhnof-Illumer and <^ardner + 
A'tfftr- Gpmm* on Pnusnmai t p. 122, p|, V viL Bui 
She real shape and sue of the Navel-store are best 
t*e~ wlhuuh %* vtxt by im Jtwwbte vmpbaim recently found at 
crnpxjH^ Delphi (see below) and by another which was found 
at Athens some years ago. This List iii shaped like 
a truncated cone, and on its flat top are trices of the feet of a 
Stallic. It 5 sides arc ornamented an relief with Strings: of egg-lake 
objeciii passing diagonally round the stone and linked together by short 
homcm'at hands See Conic, Btifriigt ~ur GtiMcAtt ifcr grittk. 
Plrtsffi\ pL V. 1 Journal 0/ Htthnh Sfudits, | (i 8 Sa) p pi y m ; ff/, t 
9 0 S& 8 ), p. 298 s*; m Re presentations of the Navel-stone with the 
c-igfes on or beside it are very mm On an dec tram coin of Cyzkits 
rhe eaglM appear dinging to the Navel-stone, otie on each side or it. 
Sec Numismatic Ckrmkh y 3rd Scries, 7 (id??)* pi. I, No. 23. On a 
line marble relief found at Sparta in 18^5+the Navel-stone is represented 
resting on a step-base ■ an either side of it is an eagle. Apollo stands 
by wnh a lyre. holding a bowl into which Artemis or Victory is pouring 
Wane. See J fif/Atiiuug™ ./ mI. iW. m AiJUn, 12 (1887% p ]_ x\L 
P- J?S jyy r A bronze coin of Megara, struck in the reign of C.eta, 
tepre tents Apollo with his lyre standing beside the Navel-stone, on the 
top of which are perched the two eagles. See Irnhnof-UluEner and 
(jardner, Aftdflr, Comm, on Ptws. p. 6 T p| r A is. 

With regard to ihc position of the Navd-ttfiife it items, originally 
at least, to have stood within the temple of Apollo. For in the 
Eumcilts of Aeschylus (v. 39 m .y the Fyihian priestess describes 
how, going to the inmost shrine of the temple, she saw Orestes seated 
no or at the Navel-stone, Again, in the Itm of Euripides {p. 223 tqq .), 
the Chorus of women, standing outside the temple, asfcs Ion if it is 
true that the temple occupies the « mid navel of the earth" Ion replies 
that II does, and he describes the Navel-stone (see above); the women 
answer that his description tallies with common report. Ion also tells 
them that they may not enter (he temple except after offering sacrifice, 
mey decide nut to enter it, but m satisfy their curiosity with wtui enn 
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be Men outride. This passage clearly imp] Les Unit the Navd'itonc 
stood within the temple and could not be seen from outside, Again* 
an in script ion which refers to the restoration of the temple in the 
fourth century n.C. deling the facade of the atfa as 11 the facade in 
front of the N^vfi]-Stone pp (-EyMMITtUriG Cl -Tftii TpO 4Jjio,I^LLA(0 h ma lt ing 
it nearly certain that in the fourth century the Navel-stone was 
still in the temple. This is confirmed by mention made in the same 
inscription (or in another relating to the same subject) of 11 work about 
the Navebstoat 3 (cpyor ro wtpl tiv winch was entrusted to 

a certain Sion ; for the name of this contractor occurs on stones which 
were found within the temple. See Th. Homntlc, in Cemfitts Rtndtii de 
fAtadhtrit dts IttiiTifitiuns, 33 (p. 335, Moreover, Strabo 
tiprtsaJy say* (is. p_ 420) that the Navchstone was in the temple. 
Again, Varro (Dt lingua vii. 17) devinhc* it as in the 

temple, at the side : and a scholiast on Lucian (Dt pittaiwnt t 3 3 ) says 
that It stood on the door of the temple, 

In apposition to these authorities Fausonin* appears to describe the 
Navel-stone as outside the temple. For following, so far as we can 
judge, a strictly topographical order (see note on x. 9. 1 % he does not 
begin his description of the temple till x. 19. 4, and he finishes it (sifter 
a tong digression on the Gallic war) in x* 24+ 6. l ie appears to place 
the Navel-stone somewhere outside the eastern end of the temple, not 
far from the great altar which he mentioned above (%* 14, 7). If he is 
right, the Nnvehssonc would seem to have been moved from the inside 
to the outside of the temple at some date between the final century ILC- 
(when Varro and Strabo wrote) and his own time, Dl VcrraJI in his 
edition of die A*ft of Euripides (p_ rivi. has suggested that the altar 
of Foseidon described by Pausanius in the fore-temple (see X. 24. 4} 
was neatly the Navd-stone T and that the I wo Pates which blood near it 
were in fact identical with the two eagles or Gorgon*. He thinks that 
tlie figures were very archaic ami rude, and that 11 little could really be 
decided, but that they were meant for creatures of some kind and 
seemed to have wings," To this view It may he objected that the 
original figures, whether eagles or Congous, were certainly carried off 
by ihe Phociiins in the Sacred War h and Uiat if they were afterwards 
replaced by pe^ ones, these later substitutes would probably not be 
copies of the archaic originals, but would represent two unmistakeable 
eagles or Gorgon*, But we are not told that the missing figures ever 
were replaced, unless the eagle inlaid in mosaic in the pavement is to 
be regarded as a substitute for thenu And even if we grant that the 
original winged figures were afterward* replaced by accurate copies, 
ihtse winged figuies. however rude, could hardly have been mistaken 
for Fates, since llic Fates were never, so far as J know, represented 
with wings. On the whole, considering the strictness with which 
Puusanlas at Delphi as elsewhere adheres to the topographical order iu 
his descriptions, it seems safer to conclude with Dissen (on Find.u, 
Pyth* Iv. 6) and K. O. Mtiller (in his edition of the p, lot) 

that in the dine of Fausanias the stone stood out Hide of the temple. 
Perhaps it was turned out of the temple by Nero, who wrought havoc 
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a! Delphi (see jl 7. 1 time and below, p. 332). In feet, a marble Navel- 
stone i/w), decorated with fillets* has been Found by the French 
at Delphi just in the place where, from Pausanias's description, we 
should expect to find it, that is near the great altar {BuUttin rf* Corrtsp. 
hr!Unique, iS (1894), p. 18a), Whether it is really the famous amphalm 
or not, we cannot say. Another omphah^ not decorated with fillets, 
was found by the French at Delphi, as 1 learn from Mr. Cecil Smith. 

Various attempts have been made to explain the Navel-stone in 
ancient, and modem limes. Some of the ancients thought that it 
was the grave of the Python or of Dionysus. Sec Varro, Zte 
ItBpea Tut inn, viL 17; J-l esych iu% rM. Tpffbu flown*; Tation, Or. 
ejdvffiiti Graecor, B. Cp. Plutarch, fcii ft Odris 7 35 ; Joannes Ma!aln t 
fflraNjp, iL p. 4S ccL Dlndorf. xModcm scholars have suggested that 
the Navel-stone was a fetish of the Earth goddess (so H, N< Ulrichs)* 
or a symbol of Hesrin, goddess of the hearth (so Wicseler), or a symbol 
of the Pelasgk Zeus {so Mr. Bouchi^Leclercq), ete^ 

See on the whole subject II* N. L 1 liidis Reiitn umf Ears* huM£$t* r r. p r 77 
W-; P- Foucirr, Af/maim pp* 71-73 ; Ftc Wcwlcr, 1 Iniornss all' omfaln 
Iklfco/ Atmaii ebtP Institute, 39 PP- ido-tSo; t'J. h GM/ingiiflt yekhrit 

Juitigm, iSSOjToV. 1. No*. 17-30, pp, 161196; C IfcctLieb*, &*r Omphitu Jrt 
Lem m ZktpAi (betlm* t &$$,-, A* Bouebf-Ledercq. /fist. dV la t/it/mifim, 3. 
I 1 - ?B : 'H* * J- SI- Middlefcun, m Journal &f fhlhnL' Studies f 9 (i£SS), pp. 294- 
30 ^ 

Conical nr pyramidal stones were revered in many uthcr parti of the 
ancient world. 

(t) At Megara there was a pyramidal stone known as Apollo 
Can mis (L 44. 2}. 

(2) At 5 icy on the image of Gracious Zeus had the shape of a 
pyramid {iL 9+ 6), 

( 3 ) Apollo as the Street God was commonly represented as a conical 
pillar (note on 3 . 31* 6), 

{4) At Emcsa in Phoenicia people revered a large black conical stone 
a* Lin image of the Sun-god, who was called in the Phoenician tongue 
EleagnfcdujL The stone was enshrined in a magnificent temple. Oca 
a coin of Emesa it h represented standing inside of the temple and 
enclosed by a balustrade, on which an eagle is perched right in front of 
the sacred Hione. See Herodian, v. 3. 4 *q. ; Donaldson, AnkiUat/^ 
Numismnh^ Na r xh- ; V. Gardner, Types of Greek €wm t pL xv. No. 
n On another coin of Etnesa the conical stone appeari in the temple, 
bsn without the balustrade and eagle. See Ed Gerhard Gtsammtht 
Abtmndfongini Abbildungen^ Lbc No. 5 * UaumcktcPs Dtmkm&kr* 

p. 603, No- £49* 

( 5 ) The image of Aphrodite in her temple at Paphos in Cyprus was 
a conical white stone (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 3- Philostmus, Vif. Ap&tlon. 
ilL j8 ; Scrvucs. on Virgin Am. L 720). Tins Stone is represented on 
coins nf Caracalla. See Donaldson, op. cit v No. xxxL * Geriuird, tit 
Akbild. hx. No. 11. 

fbj On a coin nf ltybfus in Phoenicia, struck In the reign of 
Macrinui, a temple is depicted containing a conical stone enclosed by a 
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balustrade. The temple may be that of Adonis, so whom the dip was 
sacred {Strabo, xvL p. 755), See Donaldson, a/ + *a/. No, xxx, Conical 
stones, which stem to have been idols, hove been found in Phoenician 
temples in Cyprus and Malta {Perms tt duplex* Huioirt de fur/ dam 
I'MififSaW i 3. pp. =?3, 29S jjt., j&4 jy r ; cp. Canola, Cyprus, pp. itiS 
Jf-i 5r 3 Jfr>- 

(7> In a vast-painting a conical stone, draped in a sort of net-work* 
like she Navel-stone at Delphi, seems to be represented as sacred to the 
Thymbmtan Apollo. See Gerhard, op, a'f. Abbild. lix* 1 

(S) The Artemis of Perge in Asia Minor (Strabo, siv. p, 667) is 
represented on coins as a conical scone but on some coins the cone 
approximates to a human image by the addition of a head etc See 
Gerhard, op. at, Abbild. lit Nos. 3 * 3, 4, and 20; Baumeisttr* 
Dtnkmtiftr, p. 603, fig:;. 645.648. 

{9) Tlic image of Ammon seems to have been a conical stone 
adorned with jewels (Cortius Rufus, iv. 7. 31). 

(ro) On a rocbait relief at Pierinm in Asia Minor a priest is 
represented standing on what seems to resemble the Navtl-stanc at 
Delphi, being a truncated cone covered with scales like those of a fir- 
cone r See Peznot ct Chipicc, Nistoirr do /'nr/ duns ?antiquity 4. pi 
viil and p. 639 ; Xnut* unMoiogiquo, 31110 Strie, 6 {1S&5), p, 300. 

(11) Some Babylonian cylinders exhibit a god scaled on an object 
that closely resembles the Greek Nivel-stout, Sec Rnut 
3me S£rie* 26 (1B93), pp, 300, 30 i t 302, 304, 3o6 t %s. 3, 4, 5. 

Conical stones have been revered by rude peoples in various parts 
of the world* as by the Matcher of Louisiana {Lafkau* Mkurt dot 
mtnmgts ixmMqaaisUy U p. 14 7 W-h lhc Fijians (Tk Williams, Fiji 
and ikr Fijitms, % r p, 22c fy.), and the inhabitants of Tinian, one of the 
Ladrane Islands (W. W. Gill, Myths arid Stwgs 0/ t/l 4 South Faa/f m 
p. 33 sq.) r As to the worship of stones see aba vjf, 2$- 4 note. 

Lastly, we may note other eases nf stones or place a which have 
home the name of NaveL Thu^ in Rome there was a place called the 
Navel of Rome (UmhiFtus Rcmaey It ha* been ideniificd with a 
cylindrical structure of concrete, faced with brick and lined with thin 
slabs of marbh- which exists near the Rostra it! the Forum, See J, H. 
Middleton, 4 The Rostra and Graecosiasis* with the Umbilicus Rornae 
and the Mitinrium Anraun, 9 Arthiitolagit^ vqI, 19; id, The Ft mains of 
Andeni Routt A 1, p, 263 sq. In the county of Meath an Ireland there 
was a stone called the Navel of Ireland ; it is said to have been a place 
of Pagan worship (Giraldus Cambrenm* Topography nf inland 
Distinct. ill. e. 4; j. Rhys, Celtic Httilkwdom, Hibbcrt Lectures for 
iG86, p. 193 sq,y At Phtius there was a spot called the Navel because 
it was thought to be the centre of Peloponnesc {Pam* n. 13. 7), In 
Crete a place here the same name because here the Nmvul-stndg was 
said 10 have fallen from the infant Zeus (Diodorus, v, 70. 4), Tlic 
Minahasa of Celebes loll of in old man who came to the Navel of the 
earth and found there a great stone (N* Grand an J, Be Minahnsva^ 1 r 
p I49). In the island of Ceram there is a sacred place railed the 
Navel of the island; curiously enough it is, as Delphi was, the seat of 
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an oracle (Van H&cvd^ Ambon ft* dt 0 *Haxm f p. 155). Cuzco* the 
ancient capital of Peru, means in the I nun language Navel (Gardlasso 
de Li Vega* flvyt */ Cvwmtnturiti af tkt Y'mas, First Part, bk. L cIl i£ + 
voL 1. p. 72 j^. t Markham 1 * irnns). 

16 , 4' Herniona -married Omt&s etc. Cp l 53, A 

18 . 4- Eury damns,. an Aetolian general. Cp. vi. 16. 1. 

IS. 5, a city Elyrus. The site of this riiy, identified by means of 
inscriptions, is occupied by the village af RA&fotnmi f situated an hour 
and a half north-cast nf Tkmtrda and two hours from the sea. In the 
village and on (he neighbouring hilt ate some traces of the ancient city* 
bee L, Thraon* in Rtuut ardiA^Qgigui % N, 5 < 14 {i 366 ), pp. 396-403, 
On coins of EJyms a wild goat is an almost constant type. Sometimes 
the animal is standing in front of a tree and raising his forefoot against 
it; sometimes only its head appears, Sec Eckhel, Doctrim Numomm^ 
3 , p. 312? B. V. Head, Huforfm JVumm/m, p, 393. 

18 , S* Apollo- -in the house of Garmancr, See if. 7 . 7 , ft 

30. 3. 

16 - 7 ' success achieved by the Liparaeans etc. Sec x. u. 3 
note. 

17 . 1. Idumsa. As to this name for Sardinia sec [Aristotle,] Dc 
mfrvt. uuseviL loo (104); Pliny, NaL MsL itL Solinus, iv. 1; 
Isidore, Origin*!, *iv. 6, 39; Silius Italic ail 356 iuu. \ Stephanos 
Uyxomius, 2ap&l r 

17 , 1. Its length is one thousand etc. According eq Strabo 
(v. p. 224} Sardinia was 220 Roman miles long hy 98 broad. Accord* 
ing eo Pliny (As/, /tiff. iti. 84) the eastern coast of Sardinia measured 
iKS milK, its western coast iy$ + its southern coast 77 miles, and Its 
northern coast 125, In point of fact the greatest length of the is] P ind 
U over ifna geographical miles and its greatest breadth ^77 miles 
(Smith's Diet $f Grt*k and Roman Gf&g* j*p + 1 Sardinia r )+ 

17 . 2, Libyans: their leader was Sardus etc. The African 
origin of (he Sardinians is referred to hy Cicero ; he calls Africa “the 
parent of Sardinia." and says that the Sardinians were settled in the 
island, or rather banished to it* by (he Carthaginians. See Cicero, /ra 
&*vro t six* 42 and 45. Thai Sardua, son nf Hercules, led a great host 
from Libya to Sardinia, occupied the island, and called it after his name, 
is stated also by Isidore {Origin^ *iv. 6. 39). Cp. SiUtti I (aliens, »L 
- hoJlniu, iv. 1. | he head of tardus with the inscription 

SARD PATER ( h Father Sardus") occurs on Sardinian coins. See 
Ferret et Chipic*. tthirir* farf dam ranfiquit /, 4. p. 20 sq. ; 
Maltmn, JEr/ff an/ dsr /tow/ $m£nicn» p. 3 [4, Then: was a place 
CiliFnd the Sanctuary^ of Father Sardus on the coast of Sardinia 
(Ptolemy, Gwgr. iii 3, p , 375 ed. Muller), Egyptian monuments 
inform us that from the time of Ramses 1 L onward the kings of 
Egypt retained in their pay 1 targe body of foreign mercenaries called 
ShanW. The*? are said io have been originally prisoners taken by 
Ramsc-, Il. t and in inscriptions they are often designated as “people of 
ihe wa. ,f As depicted on the monuments they are easily distinguished 
by the type of their features and ihc style of their equipment: they 
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varry round shields, tong pointed swords, and a peculiar helmet adorned 
tu'h a crescent and ball. In the reign of Merenptidi (Mincphlah’, son 
of Ramses II., the Shurdatta and other “people of the sea" joined the 
Libyans m invading Egypt from the watt, hot the united host was. 
defeated with great daughter, It has been supposed by M r . E de 
Rougd and other scholars, including W. Max Muller, that the Shaidana 
were the -Sardinians. Professor Maspero's view is that the * Ue»H,' iTiri 
were originally settled in the west of Asia Minor, and that after the 
failure of the attach on Egypt in the reign of Merenptah (Mincphtah. 
they moved westward and settled in Sardinia, Professor Wiedemann, 
on the other hand, holds that the Shnrdaim were a Libyan tribe inhabit¬ 
ing the north coast of Africa not far from Egypt, and he denies their 
connexion with Sardinia. But that they were a seafaring people, not 
merely «ast-dw elters, is placed beyond doubt by an Egyptian wall- 
painting, which represents them sailing in ships with high curved prows 
and poops and attack!tig the Egyptians, who are in ships of a different 


i ,‘j c ftonge- 1 Sur tea jii.-ujue; dirieve, nmln ITicyptc twr Jes o«mfe» 

,k Is Mod Utterance, Am wr i/ri&fBt, N, S, ,6 utoykpp. jj. 4 £ ££L' $ 
JL J «r^ r i 51 m An 7 f h ^ fw/. 4 i Cerr. A nib. 55 p, m tag - 

AfUtfkMmi* 1, | ;_J4; r,/,. & } alim App J jSc f>? , t -q. ™ . 

‘Tmyan.1 E|p T «/ A^nrli* be. to ^cl.IStmW* //Jj, p 

PP- ll 9* *53 Wh 270 i !■'. KnbiJ m halitt 
T ftS?' JJ'Ml-lS&z), ,1,1. 133-144; P*ot et Ghiniez, JSWta* 

1 MtLlk-r, Alien W F.urep, mui 

J p* 37 * W- ; U. Kohler, in Ez»n 0 
a , 1 J. t, /•nun. d. iVutnu.hafltn z„ Berlin, it. Mart (Soy, p, jto. 

A', to the (Hunting of the sea-hght between the J1 j^ij.lc uF the .,*-i ” ind the 
hgjptums, see P- I.ardner, As-a- da fieri in Gmi kiittTj, p, 74 


Some light is thrown on the aboriginal tribe, of Sardinia by the rode 
brnnre statuettes which have been round in considerable numbers in 
Sardinia. These statuettes, according to Mr. G. Pcrrot. are of native 
workmanship executed under Phoenician iniluenre. They represent 
warriors, shepherds, hunter^ etc., in a great variety of costume and 
equipment. .Mr. Ferret suggests that the Sardinians who had served 
abroad as mercenaries in the Carthaginian armies and had relumed 
home, dedicated statuettes of themselves as thank-offerings in their native 
sanctuaries, and that the custom was imit.net! by their compatriots. 
He thinks that ibis native an may have lasted about three centuries 
from the middle of the sixth century' Kc. down to the Roman conquest’ 
SecG. Ferret, ‘Trois figurines Sardes,' GazettettrcMniogip*, io.iflBj., 
PP- 1 77 -(83, with pi. 2j 1 I’crrot et Chipiei, Histoir* ,ir tart iLim 
rantiquity 4. (c 64 jyg. On the legends as to the various early settle¬ 
ments in Sardinia, sec Movers, Die Mtuenfcirr, iL 2. pp. 556-578. 

17. 2 . Maceris whom the Egyptians and Libyans 'surname 
Hercules. The name Macerts is etymologically equivalent to Melcurth 
('ting of the city’J, the Tyrian god whom the Greets identified with 
Hercules. The legend that Hercules led a motley host composed of 
many races into the west of Europe (Sallust, Jvgunka, 18 : Uiodoms, 
VOL. V „ 
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iv. IS j^> is bellied by Movers to refer to ihe Tyrian colonies settled 
iq the western basin of the Mediterranean, which w e re corn posed of men 
□f various races and worshipped the old Tyrian god Mdearth (Hercules), 
In like manner he explains the legend which made Sardus a son of 
Maceris (M dearth)* See Movers* Die PAotjtfs&r, z. p* 417 j^ r , and 
iL 2. pp 109 jff,, 556 iff.; 01shanseft h in fibdfto'ttAcs J/kkww, N. F. 
s ( J B53), P- 33 ^ W- ; cp, E- Cunius, ^mhuu^ AhknndluHmL 3, 
P- 335. 

i? T 3- they lived disported -- in hilts and caves, Strabo (v. 

p. 225) mentions four highland clans in Sardinia who dwell in caves, 
namely the Farad, Sossinati, BaEari, and Aconites; they scarcely idled 
the ground buz lived by rapine. According to Diodorus (iv. 30. 5, v, 
■5-4) the lolaran tribe, driven into the mountains by ihe Carthaginians* 
made for themselves underground abode* and bred tattle, living on the 
fleshy milk* and cheese. 

17 . 3. ArEstaeua and bis company. It is said that before the 
time of Arisucus the African and .Spanish settlers in Sardinia had 
formed two separate communities, but he united them and founded the 
city of Caralis {Cagliari) (SoJinus, iv, 1 Aristaeus is reported to 

have been the first who planted and cultivated Sardinia ; before his 
arrival the island was a savage wilderness (Diodorus, iv. 62. 4). The 
reason assigned by Pausamis for Ari status * emigration, namely, his 
sorrow at the death of Aetaeon, la mentioned also by SiUus 3 talicus 
(rii. 365 Compare Senior on Virgil, Gtarg. i. 14 ; Sallust, Hist 

H- 7 cd. Kritz; and on the legend of Aristatus'a colonisation of 
Sardinia see Movers, Dit FJtoemzitr^ nL 3. pp. 563-565. 

i?H I- Horax According 10 Solinus (iv, 1) Kora* was a son of 
Mercury and migrated to Sardinia from Tartessus in Spain. 

17 , 5, an army from Thespiao — under —— Mans, etc. Com- 
pare vjj. i r 2 note. Amongst Hie colonists whom lolaus is said to have led 
to Sardinia were forty of the son* whom Hercules had by the daughters 
of TJiestius. See Apolludorus, B. 7, 6; Diodorus, iv. 29 V, 15; 
Siralm, v. p. 32$; cp r Silius Italkus, xii 363 jy. * SoJraui, iv. 2; 
laus, ix 23. i, ix. 27. 6 $$. According to Strabo {/,/,) the Jolaean 
tribe went also by the name of Diagesbians {Auiy^T^t is). There is a 
statuette of lolaus which is said to have been found at Olbia. the city 
founded by him. See Malsxan* AVriv mfdtr Imti SanUnim, pp. 11 i 
38a. But from the woodcut given by Haitian I should judge the 
statuette to be a farmery. It represents lotaus in Greek armour. with 
1 rested helmet, cuirass, and greaves, and holding a spear in rest. The 
^Enoine anriquitie* found in Sardinia are mostly Phoenician; traces 
of Greek influence are few. See below, note on § 9, Thai Olbla 
was founded by lokus is stated also by Solinu* (i 6i, p. iK t*. cd. 
Mommsen^ r 

IT. $ Ogiyle. either la memory of one of their townships etc. 
According to Stephanas By™iius ( fmV+ *Aypat Ai}) this Sardinian town 
was called Agryfe after the Attic township of the same name. What- 
ever may have been the name of the Sardinian town, the name of the 
Attic township was certainly Agryle (or Agrnuk), not Ogryle. as Pau- 
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MnEas fifv® |L This township belonged to the Eredithean tribe and 
lay near the Prinathenak stmthim, Set Stephanus Bvzantius, /_r. 
HaqmrraTion h j,to* 'A ypt Aiy and ’Apfii ? ™ f ; Heiyrhius, t+v. 'AypvXn 
Suidas, J.% Aypto\ii&tv; Bekker's Anfcrfnhi Cr^a, p. 3*5. jo «7 - 
Phi la «h X £>^r mV. i. S7 ; «, „ ■ £, TkJ,^ 

“ 3 * L A 1 N t ,°„' 60 - 3 - Kd - a «- 1 *-I 4 i C. /. A. ii. No. 1(4. 4 1 
Dittcnberger, Sjfldgt Insrr. Gnttc. No, 333, 3 and 36; rV, No. 351 

’ 47 _ .., L F; H akc, 1 1 p- -3 1 i 7 . : id., s, P , is 3 ■ 

H. MikhriQcffcr, Aarfe/i twa Erkiuicmdet Tcxf y 2 . p. - ]■_ 

Kastromenos, A> Dantn war p, 31 j^ r 

17 , 5, lolaua Is worshipped by the mhabj tints, loTus ™ 
sajd to be buried in Sardinia (-see it 23, 1 time), and the lelacans 
added a temple to his wpukh re, 1 * accord mg m Salmas ({. 6r t p. to 
" Mommsen). Thera who sacrificed to lotaiu in Sardinia called him 
father iolaus (Diodoni* iv. jo). In Sicily also lolaus had sacred 
precunei 9 set apart for him and wna worshipped with heroic honours 
At Agyrium, In particular, he had a precinct in uhich sacrifices were 
aamiatly offered to him down to the time of the historian Diodorus. 
The people of the city used to Set their hair grow long in his honour 
until they had propitiated him whh Splendid sacrifices, It was believed 
t it the children of persons who omitted to offer the customary sacrifices 
would be struck dumb but would recover their voices on fulfilling the 
religious obligation. See Diodorus iv. 24 and 30, lohus was also 
worshipped at Athens and Thebes (Pans. I 19. 3 f T ). H e 

appears among the gods jointly invoked by she Carthaginians and 
Macedonians m concluding a treaty (Polybius, viL 9. 2), According to 
Ft. Lc normant he ;s properly a Carthaginian or Phoenician deity, his 
Semitic name being lob See Kr, Lonormant, in Gaief/r uncA/^gieu^ 

2 (tSyfi), p. 126 jjjpy. Cp, Movers, I>U PAiwnizitr, 1. pp. 5.36-538. 

17 . 4 When Ilium was taken etc. Cp. Siliu* rta&us, *iL jd i 
?' .. Thtl ^ba 11 Sj who inhabited ihc mugged mountain ^ fastnesses of 
Sardinia (see J y) r are raid by Mela (ii. 123 ed. Partbey) 10 have been 
toe most ancient people in the island- Pliny reckons them amongst 
the most famous of the Sardinian tribe* (Ah/, fast. hL $$y 7 he 
legend which 1 raced their origin to the settlement of Trojan (Ilian) 
fugitives in Sardinia, hnd probably no foundation but the similarity of 
the names. In t8 s fee. the Ilians rebelled against Iconic, hut were 
defeated In several engagements (Livy, jd, 19 and 34). In 17S Vc 
lhey again look the field, aided by ihc Ealari, and laid waste the open 
country. Hut the Romans under Tiberius Sc m pronius Gracchus wonted 
thcjii with great slaughter in many battles and put down the insurrec¬ 
tion* Livy, xlL 7, 22, and 37. 

17 . I>. CorsiciLlis. I his tri \jc inhabited, as we- should have ex- 
pccteil, the most northerly part of Sardinia (Ptolemy, iff, 3, 6 f p. 3S2 
ed. Muller), They are mentioned by Pliny (AW* Htf. iii. fij), 

17, 9 . the €arthaginiaiu 3 -subdued the whole population of 

Sardinia etc. Compare Polybius, L 10. 5 ; l>iodorus iv. 19 6,v, tj, 4 
s ¥ a * Vb 3S' > Many Phoenician tombs have been discovered in various 
imrts of Sardinia, as at Caralti, Suld T and Tharros^ The necropolii at 
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Thames in particular lias fiarniahcd na immense quantity of Phoenician 
antiquities. The tombs are hewn in the rack and ate reached either 
by slaitcasts or perpendicular shafts. Antony iht common lypra of 
[cmj-cotai statuettes found in them are a naked goddess pressing her 
hands to her breasts, a draped goddess seated in a large chair, and a 
goddess or priebtcE.* standing and pressing the sacred dove to her 
breast. Hundreds of scarabs have aiso been foam!; many of them are 
Egyptian in style, though of Phoenician manufacture. *k>me of these 
objects may have been imported by Phoenician and Carthaginian 
traders; but there are good grounds far believing that many of them 
were nukimfactored in Sardinia by the Phoenician nr Carthaginian 
settlers. The result of excavations made within the lasl half century in 
Sardinia is to thaw that the island* while scarcely afiecEed at all by 
Creek civilisation* was thoroughly penetrated by Semitic influences : it 
became and remained more purely Phoenician than Cyprus itself. 


Sec Maiiian, Rtiu m*f 4er fwtt S&rtftt&M, pp h aaj^o ; C, M. MawII* in 

i (**77), pp. 7.4-jfi : /d& T 4 ( 1 * 7 ^. PP« 5*53 f G. Eta* 
Anticlut^ Sardc c lore pravenferua,’ Antui/i tUtf hut di Cerr, 55 

U&SjK pp. J6-1J2 ; Perrol ct Chipw^t //rjfpr'rr de JTdrf dsnr % pu. 

* 3 ^ 39 * «N 53 < *$4- M*> ; R- Termini, Sdr&ma, p. j| iifr 


17 . 9. CaifOiB and StUcL 1 hese were the oldest cities in Sardinia, 
according in Mela (iL ^ 1 23 ecL Truthey), Strabo singles them out 
(V. p. 224) as the most important in the island, Solanos says (iv. i P 
p r 50 ry. td. Mommsen) that Caralis was founded by Aristae lls. The 
ancient remains at Caralis (CtTgiteri) include a remarkable amphitheatre 
hewn m tllE and calculated to field 20,000 spectator : there are 
Assn Carthaginian or Phoenician and Roman burying-grounds. See 
Haitian, foist a*/ tier / nji f ,v lf rdfa/^ p, 65 spj ,; R, Tennant, 
4 i«nr/*Wrr p p $2 s$. As to Sulci, sec Haitian, ^ Hi. pp. 179.(93. 

17, ^ Ealari. This tribe is mentioned also by PJinv (AW, A£s/. 
m * 5 ) and ( v P- Cp. note on j a - they lived dispersed' 


17 , 1 o The uortherE aide of the faLmd etc, Cp. Silius JtaJicus, 
itiL J 7 - * 7 ' Secn from the deck of a steamer pissing through the 
of ItomfALio, the northern coast of Sardinia looks bleak, wild, 
and desolate The sea is a tedded with Ugly and jagged rocks over 
which the waves break in foam, 

17. u. The air hare is pjneraUy clow ami sickly etc. The an* 

healthiness of the Sardine™ dimate is often alluded to by ancient 

TT-- ^ v ; p 3251 Cktw ’" ,{ on**™ /'»!*»:, 3 . 7 : 

MeU 11. 133 ed. I snhey ( Manial, iv. &o. G T Tacitus, Ann. ii. 3 j ; 

3 V Thc ' :au * rs ^ PiUKsanins for the 

un healthiness of the climate appear m be the true ones « There aic 
a K reai many extensive kgoens, Specially at [be heads of the hays, 
.tune u tliemart connected with the sea hy opening's; others arc fed 
by the infiltration of sea water. Moreover, natt marches are found far 
from the Hca and at a height abot^ the sea of 76 metres (3 50 f Mt i, la 
summer these marshes dry up, leaving the ground covered with a white 
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crystalline enst; but in the rainy season they fill up again. Probably 
they once formed part nf (he tea, which has retired and left them; their 
. ne * s indicates their origin. Now experience shell's that the evapora- 
tmn Of salt and brackish water, when stagnant and mixed with decaying 
sea*weed, breeds the most dangerous fever-germs; the Tuscans of the 
Maremms make it their first object to prevent the infusion of sail inio 
fresh water, from these lagoons and morasses ilie mist rises so thick 
that it is impossible to sec beyond the length of your arm, and this 
happens in the middle of summer as well ns in the rainy season. If 
there happen to be many such mi sis at the lime when the com is 
sprouting, it is all over with ihe harvest The w holesome north wind, 
which might have dispersed the noisome exhalations, is checked by the 
high mountains. * . , The wind from the sen drives the miasma over 
the treeless flats and the swampy river-valleys far into the land. The 
inttm^nc, as the pestilential air is here called, rises to a height unheard 
Of mltalyand dominates coast-land and plains, including at least a 
fwrfih of the whole area, especially the fertile belts of cultivated land, 
!" , tm'Titnfl disirict of the south-west the works are at a standstill 

rrom the middle nf June to the end of October" (H. Nissen, Italischt 
lanrftikuiuk, p, .157 sg.). As to the sirocco, Mr. Tennant says that 
the St. or * SCI roccu 1 blows direct from the eastern coast of Africa, 
leaving tts withering effects along its whnlc course. It | 5 this wind 
which raises temperature to a suffocating heat, and at the same time 
carries with it a treacherous humidity, which it attracts in traversing ih« 
long marshy plains arid which is even more dreaded than its snnrchinir 
aridity {Sardinia, p. 33), 8 

17 1 Snakes - will not live in the island, nor will wolves. 

the absence of serpents and wolves from Sardinia was remarked also 
by Indore .Origines, xiv. 6 . 40); the absence nf serpents was noticed 
by tvlius [taileus (xii. 370) and Septimus [J„, 3 j, The island is still free 
fram both serpents and wolves (If. Nttscn, fhtfock* Lnndukunde, 
p. 360), It is said that serpents did not exist in the island of Phams, 
off Egypt (Action, Ml/. art. it 31), and that the suit of Crete was 
to them not only in the inland itself but even when carried abroad 
(Aelian, of. (it- v. 3 ; cp. I-liny, Mai. hut. viiL as? ry., who says that 
there were nr, wolves, beats, nor any noxious animal in Crete., .Similar 
tables were told of the soil of the Balearic islands, the islands of Ebusus, 

I hanet, etc. (Pliny, Mu. hist, jiL 78, mv jos ; Solinus, xxiL S, Kxiii. 11, 
ajctx. 8; Mela, ii. 116; Vitruvius, viii. 4. 24), and of Ireland (SoUmts, 
xxii. 3; Itede, /Ait. Etdtt.i. r. 8); some Christian writers related how 
St, Patrick had cleared Ireland of all noxious creatures [(iiiuldus Cam- 
brensis, Tofografhy of Inland L a j J. Similarijr it h said that hares died 
as soon as they traded in Ithaca (Pliny, Mat. hist- viii. latP, and that 
dugs did not enter the island of Sjgaras or roamed about the shore till 
they perished [iti. vi. 155), To this day the soil of some of the Orkney 
and Shetland islands is popularly supposed to be fiu.il to mice; hence 
people take earth from these islands to distant places for the purpose of 
extirpating vermin (Ch. Rogers, Soa'ai life in Scotland, 3. p. 221). W'e 
are told that cats cannot exist in the island of Vail* (Brand, ‘ Description 
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uf Orkney, Zetland/ etc., in Pinkerton^ V&yqgtJ amf Trails w 3. p. 787). 
ft is sosd that in Quetlam, one of ihe Hebrides, mice do not live, end 
that if imported they socn die (Martin, 4 Description of the Western 
1 stands of Scotland, r in Pinkerton's and TntVfht 3, p. j 91 ) p 

17 . t2 . The rums etc* This ia the animal now known as the 
monition {€a$mns must man). It ts confined to Sardinia, Corsica, and 
the islands nf the Greek Archipelago. Strabo says (y. p^ 325): « Here {in 
Sardinia) live the rams with goats 1 hair instead of wool; they are called 
cuirasses are made qui of their hides,' 1 Cp, Aelian^ 
AjiA tta r xvL 34. According to Pliny (AW. A/jf. viii r 199) the moufflon 
was. found chiefly in Corsica but also in Spain. The animal “ has 
more the appearance^ of a wild sheep than of any other animal, though 
U possesses many points of resemblance to the deer, and yet, in its 
anatomical formation, it presents many points of difference from both. 
The head, horns and body ai* like those of the sheep, but the head is 
more broad and square, the horns are thicker, rougher, larger, and 
more voluted, and, though standing higher than the sheep, the body is 
thinner and longer. Its cry too closely resembles the bleating of a 
sheep. On the other hand, the texture of its coat, instead of being 
woo%, l* like iliat of the deer, the hair being short and bristly, of a 
dull brown colour., and white towards the lower parts of the body. 1 The 
tail legs and hoof resemble those of the deer, but it has not the same 
ong black stripe down the back, nor does it shed its horns in the spring 
hke the deer tribe; Par its sire, the Moufflon is the strongest and most 
active of animals ,p (K. Tennant, Sardim^ p. 194), Cp. Maltran, 

: fI V" Im f l s *f*b*r ? 5*9 who says that the female moufflon 
is almost always hornless. 

17 . ij. This fatal herb resembles, celery etc. The Sardonic 
smi.e is first mentioned by Homer ( Otf. xx. 300 J?> ). Cp. I’late, A’*k i. 
P- 337 a ; Cicero, mi Fttm. vii. 2^. 1, The Sardinian plant which u^s 
said to produce a convulsive laughter terminating in death is described 
by So] 1 nus (iv 4 > as growing plen tifu !!y in t he water of springs, Q [her 
niters, like Pausanias, compare it in celety See Suidas, 

^ ! H 5 s >’ 5l * ius i J ’" J - yttw ( : Eustathius and 

a scholiast on Homer, U ,; Isidore, Origin**, nv. 6. 40; Servius, on 

t ’■ V*l ft ln H question may perhaps have been a 
ft' CrMks beirotldcH or ,fUn M «grio* 

( m d celery ). Dioscordides says {De mat. mt<i. ij. 306) that a species 
of tins plant, with a more downy surface, a longer smite, and ^ore 
«rmted l«vw than usual grew in great abundance in Sardinia, and he 
describes ji w excessively hitter. He says that a plaster composed of 
s cates, flowers, and sulks of the intmkitm produced ulcers, 
& 'ft mv ' 1 4 0, the plant is known in 
Vari “ u * flu-cBbl explanations of 
* latlfih ,lfe » iven W Suidas, Hesychitu, and 

from <iodicAt * d “* AthmOa, Calliag, son of LysimacMdes, 

froa fipotla etc. Call 1 as the Turchbtarer, an Athenian, gained great 
nc in the l ersian war and was nicknamed *the pit of wealth ,’ See 
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Pintarch, nAtda, 5 and 25; id„D,<j#fd, dbdL 8; Schol. on Arista- 
gunus, C&wrfr, 64 : Suidfts and Photius, Dxiton, t.v. JWwJrAowoy; 
He^ychius, x.t,. WAomti Apostolius, x. .,3 : and note on i. 23. 
But ta litas, the pit of wealth/ appears to have been Calling the sou of 
Ibpponicus, who was sent on an embassyto the Persian court (Herodotus, 
™Hence he must be distinguished from CaUiai the son of 
L^imnchideSj whose votive offering Paug&ni&s saw at Delphi S*e 
Aesehmcs Socralicus, Dial. iL 9; Boeckh. A> h 7 a^*rAriw *r 
Athemr ,* I. p, 566 jy. ■* 

18 , 6 the hydra and Hercules are of iron, Pausanias has already 
ncntiancd (iv. 31, m) an non statue of E pa mi non das at Mcssene. In 
the aty of Rhodes there was an iron statue of Hercules, made by Alton 
(Pltny, N*t. kisl, xxxtii. 141). 

I#. 7. The PhocinjiB of Elates sent a brants lion etc. Co. i 

3 i x 34. 3, ** 

IS. 7 * the first-fruits of the sea fight with the Carthaginisms 

Cp, x. 8. 6 note, 

* }?■ 7 ?? “f* 5 ? ot “ am »« d woman, no doubt representing 
Aotolia, On federal corns of Aetotia, dating from after the repulse of 
the Cauls, Aetolia is represented as a woman armed with sword and 
spear, sitting nn a pde of Caulish and Macedonian shields, her feet 
resting on a Gaulish trumpet. This may be a copy of the trophy which 
the Aetohans set up at Delphi to commemorate their triumph over the 

B^v" w«?i // G:, / d " Cr \f^ ^ Gmk Coins, p. 2 os, with p]. xii. 40 ; 
B. V, Head, Hhtorut Mmmim, p. 283 tg. On personifications of 
eotmtnes and cine* in ancient art, see P, Gardner. * Countries and cities 
m ancient art,' Journal 0/ IMUnic Sindh's, 9 (t8S8). on. 47-Si. Co 
note on i i. j 5 vol 3. p s 27 sq. - r 

18 . 7. chastised the Gauls for their cruelty etc. See *. 12. -»•? 

18 . ?. a 01 t statue- of Gcrgias. Cp. Hermtppos, in Athe- 

n ‘‘ e “ 5 ’ *' P; r 5 0 S d • Cicero, dt Oral ere, iii, 32. 129; Pliny, ffat, hist 
toxiu. 83; Valerius Maximus, viii, i S . 12. Ext j; Phi l dm rams, Vit 
tf* 1 9 2 ! [Dio1 Chrysostom.] Ok xxxvii. vol a. p. 30, c d. Dindorf 
All these writers differ from Pausanias in asserting that the statue was 
of gold, hot merely gilt ; Cicero expressly denies that it was gilt On 
the other hud llermippus and Pliny agree with Pausanias that the 
statue was dedicated by Gorgtas himself, while Cicero and Valentis 
Maximus affirm that it was dedicated by all Greece. At Olympia there 
7 V slaluc dedicated by a grand-nephew. The inscription 

of that statue has been discovered; it mentions the Delphic statue of 
Goigias m terms which favour the view that the Delphic statue was 
dedicated by the orator himself See vi. 17, 7 note. According to 
Pliny (fc), the statue of Gorgtas at Delphi was dedicated about OL 70 
(500.497 a . c .% 7 

}?• '• Seyllis of Scione. See Herodotus viil 8, who calls him 
bcylhas. The sca-god Glaucus fell in love with Hydne, daughter of 
acyUiSi according to Acschrion the Samian (cited by Aibenaeus viL 
f 2 ?f ft, , There *• ™ epigram by Apollon!** on this famous diver 
\ A * tiu >t Palat. «*. 396). Both Aeschrion and ApoUonidas call him StyIlus. 
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19 . $- Some fkhemsB &t Methynma. etc. With what follows com¬ 
pare Eusebius, Frnfftar, EVtmg* v. 36, ft'hd quotas ihc oracle to which 
Pausanias refers. In an inscription found at Met by 11 in a in 18 Si, mention 
is made of a custom of L " carrying round the image 11 at the festival of 
Dionysus (W Tti<? AtavieiWi ep& taf ™ Tqx^O^). See 

S r Rcinach, 1 InseripLioiide MdUiynum/ Buijttin de Conrjp, htiltniqut^ 7 
{tS83) t pp. 37- 41 - linage referred to in the inscription is probably 

Lhe olive-wood image of Dionysus Phaikn. As to the epithet Phaiku, 
see Lobeck, Agtmpknmw, pp, 1085-108 3 ; L. Preller, G*a 5 w*, dfrrtfc*. 
%KV f 1. P- 712* note 4, 

19 . 4. The stculpturefl in tho gables etc Paosnnias, following 
up (he Sacred Way from the main entrance of the precinct; has now 
reached she Semple of Apollo, The scanty remains of the temple have 
been fully excavated by the French; but before describing ihese 
remains it will be wc]] to consider what light is thrown on the history 
of the building by ancient writers and inscriptions. Patisanias himself 
ha» sketched the history of the temple from the earliest times (k, 5. 
9-1 jX but his sketch requires io be supplemented and perhaps corrected 
from oihtr sources 


The old temple was burnt down in 01 . $7. 4 (549/8 itc.) according 
to Jerome fin Eusebius, Chronic, vol 2 . p. 97 «L Schiine), \n 01 . 58. 1 
(548,7 y.c) according to Pausanias (a, 5, ij), or in 01 $8. 2 (547,6 
scC-> according to the Armenian version of Eusebius (Chronic. voL 3. 
p. 96 ed, Schbnc). We may take it therefore as certain thai the 
catastrophe happened in 548 or 547 KC. Heradotiis + without mention 
mg the date, sells us that the temple was accidentally destroved by hrt 
{j. So, u. 1 3 c.}, The Amphiciycms commuted to have a new teinnlc 
hwilt tor jag talents, or which the people of Delphi were to contribute 
a founh ’. J.° Ae *m this expense emissaries «’eni the found of the 
cities soliciting subscriptions. From the Greeks resident in Egypt 
they received twenty aikv.n d Amasia ting of Egypt ga« a thou^nd 
catonts of alum. As Amasts died in ;s6 itc., the envoys must have 
visitwl Egypt not liter thou that year. See Herodotus, ii. iSo, The 
contract was undertaken by the noble Athenian ferity of ihc AJctnae- 
th en in exile and eager to secure their restoration to Athens 
tof«h*r with tte downfall of the tyrant* the sons of Vidimus, by 

ha fJ b ^ en ^* n,4h ^ L . K6nce propitiate the god, or rather 
?L P r W ‘J r ^5»>* «>» «rk«l die oracle, they rebuilt the temple in 
am we splendid style than had hem stipulated in the contract, by con 
struetrag the fcvpnJc of Parian marble instead of common stone. > This 
01X1 dw wealth wiki they had inherited from 
ancestors. Such is the account which 
Herodotus gives (v. 6a) of thn transaction. Other writers however 

S C l^h.7fe”‘f° r ,hC Ak r“^ S “ a ksi Arable Skw They 

ell us that, far frunt expending their private fortune on rebuilding the 
mpK the Alcxnaetmidi as a last resort undertook the contract for the 
puipow of providing themselves with binds to be used in their tnachina- 

T&K* *!“ ?* p,i,9t, ®‘“* t Aristotle, Constitute* of Atktm* 
T 9 . "htlochoius, cited by a scholiast on Pindar. Pyik, vii. 9 ■ Schdl, 
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on Demosthenes, Or, xxh p, j6r, i6, voL 9, p. 623 etL Dindorf). The 
rhetorician ThetnistiLts (Or, iv. p 53 a, p. 63 ed_ Diodorf) merely says 
thai the Altmatonids undertook the contract, without mentioning their 
motives of the means by which they executed iu Pausanias (x. 5. 13) 
and Strabo (ix, p. 421) do not refer to the Alcmaeonids at all in this 
connexion, simply staling that the temple of their day was built by 
the Amphictyun*. To this Fausanlas adds that the expenses were de¬ 
frayed out of the hatred treasures and that the architect was Spintharus 
of Corinth. That the temple was built and in a style of some magni¬ 
ficence by the Alcmaconids h expressly said by Pindar in an ode 
{f'ytk, viL to 1$$.) of which the (Lite has been a good deal discusserf. 
The latest writer on the subject, Mr. H, PcciUow, concludes that the 
Pythian victory of Megacles which the ode commemorates was won in 
4B6 n r c {Rkdmtfkes Museum^ N + F, 31 ( e $96 ) h pp. 577-5S8JL The 
temple must have been finished, however* n good many years earlier, 
probably before 5 10 Ft,a, the date of the banishment of the tyrant 
Hippias and the restoration of the Aicmaeonids, From the descripitun 
in the Ion of Euripides (tro, 164-215) we gather that the two facades of 
the temple, the eastern and western, were adorned with sculptures* and 
that among the scenes represented were the following: (1) Hercules 
claying the kemswian Hydra, while tils comrade lolaus stood beside 
him holding up a torch; (2) Brllrtophcm mounted on Pegasus and 
slaying the Chimaera ; (3) Fallas Athena shaking her Gorgon shield 
against the giant Encdadus; (4) £eu 5 hurling a thunderbolt at the 
giant Mimas ; and (5) Dionysus laying low another of the giant brood 
with an ivy-wand. Kow none of these scenes answers to Pausanias’s 
description of die sculptures in the gables. Hence it has been inferred 
that they occupied, not the gables, but the metopes under the gable* at 
the eastern and western ends of the temple. 

In the early |>art of the fourth ccOtUiy ncc. tile temple seems to have 
been destroyed hy earthquake or fire, and its reconstruction apparently 
was still proceeding in the second half of that century. A Delphic 
inscription, which from the character of the letters professor Kohler 
would assign to the early pan of the fourth century, mentions that a 
certain Agatho> son of Neotelesr and his brothers brought forward 
a proposal in favour of the Thurians at the time when the temple 
was thrown down or burnt (raTtAi^y or the rending is 

uncertain). See Miftkrilimgtn d T urth, ImL in Atkin ^ 5 (lESo), p. 202 
j-Vi'.. i RfoinmAet Mnt&rM* N, F. 51 p, 351 The cata¬ 

strophe would seem to have happened not later than 371 n,c, s for at the 
peace congress held in that year at Sparta it was proposed by Prnlhous 
that the states should be invited £l to contribute what they pleaded to the 
temple of Apollo M (Xenophon* HtUrmait vi„ 4. 2), That the object to 
which the contributions were to be applied was the rebuilding of the 
temple is made probable by nn Attic inscription dating from 369/E 
jlc, which mentions a letter sent by Dionysius* tyrant of .Syracuse, to 
the Athenians about iH the building of die temple and the peace” 
[C /. A, ij. No. 51 ; Dittenberger* Syilogi Imcr. Gnm* No. 72). The 
reference here to H lhe peace 0 is most probably to the negotiations for 
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a general peace which were held at Delphi in 36S li.c. (Xenophon, 
/foj/e/rifit 1 viL 1. 37; Diodorus, xv. yo) h the very year in which 
Dionysius apparently wrote. If that is 5fi p the temple referred in can 
hardly be any other than the temple nf Apollo at Delphi. How the 
temple had been destroyed on this occasion is uncertain. A scholiast 
on Aristides (p. 740 cd Dindorl) asserts that the Phocians burnt it, 
They can hardly have done so at the time that they were in possession 
of the sanctuary during the Sacred War, for that war did not begin 
till 355 it, CL, and tile evidence just adduced goes to show that the 
destruction of the temple happened not later than 371 p.c More¬ 
over if to the sacrilege of plundering the temple they had added the 
further enormity of setting it on fire, this would hanj]y have been passed 
over in silence hy The ancient writers who record the sacrilege. Either, 
therefore^ the scholiast on Aristides is wrong or he refers to some 
earlier misdeed of the Pliocians about which wc have no further infor¬ 
mation. But whatever the cause and date of the destruction may have 
been, we possess in inscriptions lately found at Delphi abundant evi- 
den ce as to the date and even the details of its restoration. These 
tn^riprions, dated hy the anzhons of Delphi and extending over a period 
of about twenty years from 353 0 -C* onward, contain the accounts of no 
international commission charged with the reconstruction nf the temple 
and bearing the title of 1 temple-makers F [womioi). The commis¬ 
sioners, chosen from among the peoples who belonged to the Amphic- 
ty*mc League, superintended the quarrying, transport, hewing, and 
placing of the stones in position, and acted besides as paymasters. 
Under their orders and paid by them were the workmen, contractors, 
ami architect. The stones came from Corinth and Sieyon. from which 
we may infer that the material was tufa, and were brought hy sea to 
Ciirhn, where they were slung in a crane and lowered nn to the quay, 
T he use to which the blocks thus brought were put gives us an idea of 
the nature and extent of the work. They were distributed between the 
outer colonnade, the fore-temple {prodomu), the back-chamber iaMstk* 
dome) Mid the "it*. We hear further of the great doorway, the doors, 
sue architraves, fourteen triglyphs, gargoyles in the shape of lions 1 
heads, and finally of roof-tiles of the Corinthian son. Even the cost 
of mending the crane and giving it a coat of pitch is set down in these 
mmute accounts The name of die architect, who is repeatedly men- 
tinned, was Xenodorus. The authority which disbursed the moneys to 
the comm.ss.o n ers « «W»ily described in the inscriptions as "the dry 
of the Delphiarts and “the Council." Clearly the works referred to 
m these inscriptions were no ordinary repairs. They would seem to 
have amounted to something like rebuilding the temple from roof to 
pavement. The pc nod over which the accounts extend, beginning in 
ru ' continuing with one or more breaks tn 11S/7 ex 
ihows that the work proceeded but slowly. Indeed there is some 
ground for thinking that it dragged on for more than a century, 
a Delphic inscription, which Mr. H. I'omtow would date 
atmut 230 B.c., makes mention of the care with which "Agaibo 
the architect nf the temple, and after him his son AgasicrattL 
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and now Agathoclcs, has superintended the works commanded by 
(he god and by Lhe Amphiclyons * (Dittenberger, Sylfoge /user. 
Gmte. No. 206 f H_ Pom(cnv ? in R&esxmAts Museum, N, F, 51 (1896), 
P- 3 S 4 ^f)> A 5 lo the inscription:, which contain the accounts of the 
commission nf 1 tern (de-makers r see Th. Humolle, in Bufhtin dt Corresp, 
h£lfetuqu { 1 2 -S' (1894)1 P- in CampUs Rendus dt FAttidJmU dc> 

Inscriptions, 23 (i 89^ pp r 334.336; H. Weil, in Baiktin & C&rrtsfi 
Adl/mqu^ icj (i8q 5), p, 394 ; P. Foaem p in Cemptis fitadti de 

PAcad/m/e des /weriftfims, 23 ( 1 895), p. 193; E. Bourguer, * lascrip- 
lions tie Uclphes/ Buihiin tfc C&msp* Ae///m$w r 20 (189b),, pp. 
197 - 24 * 

But though the list touche may not have been given to the temple 
for a century or more from the time when it was begun, the budding 
must have been completed as far as the architrave by the year 340/339 
fiLC, for in that year the people of Ainplussa proposed in the Amphio- 
tyonic Council that the Athenians should be fined fifty talents 14 for 
netting up golden shields on the new temple before its consecration/ 
and for engraving on them an inscription which sec forth that the shields 
had been taken by the Athenians from the Modes and Thebans when 
these peoples fought against the Greets (Aeschines, amirs CtitipA 
I I S jy.h Tire shields were no doubt hung on the architnkvc, where 
they remained down to the time of Pausanias, as he tells i*s in the 
present passage. Additional proof that the temple was still unfinished 
about this time is furnished by the paean 10 Dionysus which was found 
a few yeans ago at Delphi. For in this hymn, which seems to date 
from about 33E ex,, (he poet, after tel ting us that u the god bids the 
Ainphic Lyons complete the work with alt speed/ 1 indulges in a beatific 
vision of the time when a happy generalEOn shall behold the temple 
id Phoebus all glittering wi(h gold, eternal and undcGled. See H. 
Weilj 1 Un ptian ddphifpie h Dionysos,' Bulletin dt Corrupt ktf Unique 
*9 (J&95% PP 39^4(8. 

The temple thus slowly brought to completion appears to have been 
destroyed or at least injured by fixe during an irruption of northern bar¬ 
barians in 84 nr 83 n_c. Jerome says that in OL 174, 1 (84 u.c> the 
temple at Delphi was burnt by Thracians for the third time (Eusebioi, 
CPremc, voL 2. p, 133 ed, Schbne). Appian teEb us that in 88 &.C the 
Illyrian Eribes of the Scordtscians, Maedes, and Dardaniaos overran 
Greece and plundered the Delphic sanctuary (I/fyr. reading rpta- 
Hamxrrw with H. Pomtow {BAeiniscAes Museum, N. F 51 (1896), p, 370) 
for TjHaKotnmr). Again, Plutarch informs us (hal at the time of the 
Mtlliifidatk and Social wars the temple at Delphi was burnt by the 
Maudes and that with the destruction of the altar the sacred' and 
perpetual fire went out (Xu mu, 9, reading i-x u MojW -tpl ra Miftpioi- 
ttTira k-tA, with II, PomEow (pp, til. p r 365) instead of vxd U^v, 
rrpl tA lAttfpiSiuTLKtL ht.t.A}, Mr. H. Pomiow has shown grounds 
for rejecting lhe date (83 h.C-) assigned ta this event by Appuin and 
for holding that the inroad of the M aeries and the destruction of the 
temple took place in the first half 0 f 83 RC, Some attempt was prob¬ 
ably soon made to repair or rebuild the burnt temple, but nearly a 
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ctntur) 1 , Li would sccin t clapagd before the edifice was once more conv 
pJetdy rebuilt. A scholiast on Aeschines (tcn/ra Cttsiph. mG, p. 335 
ed, Schultz) icUs us that the temple 11 remained for a long tame un- 
fitiishcci, till S’ero* the Roman emperor, completed it on his visit to 
Delphi. IJ This scholiast, it is true, believed that the temple thus conv 
pEeted by Nero was the one which had been built or at least begun by the 
Amphietyons in the sixth century it.C. Of the iwn subsequent cata- 
strophes in the fourth and fin* centuries B,C he appears to have been 
ignorant: but this hardly invalidates his testimony as to the completing 
of the temple by Nero, That tcMmumy is, confirmed by a scholiast on 
Aristides (voh 3. p, 340 eeL Dindorf), who says that the seal of the 
oradc at Delphi was burnt by the Phodans, but that the emperor Nero 
00 21 dsit to Delphi built it on a larger and more magnificent scale than 
before. Afterwords, however, the scholiast goes on, the flighty emperor 
pulled it down again because his lender conscience took dirt offence 
at .in oracular response which seemed to reflect on his moral character, 
this story of the wilful destruction of the temple by the injured emperor 
is to some extent home out by a fragmentary Latin inscription recently 
found at Delphi, The inscription, which is cut in large fine letters and 
seems to have been set up at the head of the .Sacred Way, mentions 
that the emperor I Join i cion repaired {trferif) the temple at his own 
expense in a 4 A-T* (IMF. VIL COS, X ), See Cvmfitu RtnduA dt 
tAafflmfc d** 24 (1896), p. &7 ; rft Gwranfr, 

Mf/rtique, 30 (l 3 g 6 ) T p, 7tj L 

So much for the history 1 of the temple, os far as it can be traced by 
llic help of literature and inscriptions. We have now to consider the 
editing remains of the building, and to see whether they tally with the 
literary and cpigiaphic evidence. 

The tempEe rested on a great terrace which was and is supported on 
the west, semth, and east by the remarkable w all of polygonal masonry 
to which reference has been repeatedly made. This wall, one or the 
most beautiful specimens of Greek masonry in existence, is prcfened 
on the long south side of ihc terrace in an unbroken stretch of nbmrt 
250 foec. Its height varies with the slope of the ground. In part it is 
10 ft, 6 m, high, without reckoning the coping, which consists of three 
cournes of ashlar masonry, die stones in each course being about 18 
inches high and from 4 to 5 feet long. These top courses of rectan¬ 
gular blocks have been removed in many places. The average height 
of the wall, when perfect* was nearly p 5 fret Some of the polygonal 
x s of [ ^* 6 vttih exclusive of the coping, is composed measure 
as much as 7 feet across, and the joints of all of them are worked and 
lined with absolute accuracy without the use of mortar, while their 
exposed faces are dressed to a perfectly smooth surface. *<But the 
extraordinary point about the masonry hi that many of the joints follow 
aiTurvKi instead of a straight line, involving a most exceptional amount 
both of skill and careful patience on the part of the Delphian masons* 
W 0 ave made the vanotis curves fit each Other with perfect accuracy. 

* the beds, which range in a horizontal direction, form very cam- 

prex undulat ing Imc*, The very smooth dressing of the face of the wail 
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stops at the old ground line, and the pan below this* which was hidden 
from sight, is left rough, jo a way which shews dial the waTWacei was 
brought to its present smooth surface after the separate blocks were in 
their places. Possibly the extreme smoothness of the w-all wits not 
thought necessary till it began lo be used for inscriptions, which now 
cover most of its surface u (J, H- Middleton), A small piece of the 
polygonal wait which supported the short eastern end of the terrace was 
bid bare by Mr. We&cher in 1S62, The style of its masonry rescfnbEc^ 
that of the tong southern wall just described and. like the latter; ft is 
covered with ini^hpioni Doubtless the remains of these remarkable 
terrace-walls have now been completely excavated on ail three sides 
(cast, south, and w'est) by the French, though no report of the excava¬ 
tion has, so far as l know, been published. The inscriptions, cut in 
small letters and closely packed together* with which the walls are 
covered, amount to more than seven hundred, A few of them record 
honours and privileges accorded by the city nf Delphi to various persons, 
and one of them contains a long list of the honorary citizens or public 
friends {/-miriur/) of Delphi (Wcscher-Foucari* MwJlfrW f&uaWtt tf 
/yffi/tti. No, t 8 ; W. fJjiicnberger, SyiUgx Jmcr* Grart\ No. 19E). 
Wnl the vast majority of them merely register, wntb tiresome iteration 
of established legal phraseology, the emancipation of slaves under 
the farm of a sale to- the Pythian Apollo, A melancholy interest 
attaches to these inscription!^ for it was in copying them under a burn¬ 
ing July sun that the great scholar D. Muller received the stroke 
which carried him off at the early age of forty-three {August ist, 1840). 
It has been remarked as a curious coincidence that the scholar who 
denied Apollo m be the sun-god should have been killed by sun-stroke 
at Apollo's temple. 'Hie story of his last few days Etas been told by 
his companion and friend E. Curtins {At!tritium undGegntctwri, nA p. 
247 m -)< 

Of tile temple itself nothing is now standing except the foundations 
and some portions of the pavement at the eastern and western ends, 
it was an edifice about 60 metres (197 feet) long by 35 metres (7a feet« 
broad, lying nearly north-east and SOuth-wes^ and raised on \ast sub¬ 
structions at a height considerably above the coping of the polygonal 
netnining-w’ail. The foundations form two rectangles* enclosed one 
within the other. The outer rectangle supported the external colonnade ; 
the inner supported the walls of the &ffa and the columns of the 
fore-temple (/Wwj) and back-chamber [pfiisfAftfomas), Two other 
foundations within the Inner rectangle and parallel to its long sides, 
probably supported rows of columns on either side of the tt/fa. 

The outer foundation* on which rested the external colonnade of the 
temple, is well preserved on ihc eastern and southern sides. Here it is 
uniformly constructed of great blocks of the native conglomerate or 
breccia* roughly squared and dressed only on the betls, The workman¬ 
ship Is of the sixth century EkC, About 10 metres from the south-west 
angle, however, the material and workmanship erf the foundations change 
completely. Here and along the whole of the west side it is only the 
two or three lowest courses that are built of ihe native breccia: above 
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cajitm and western ends respectively The number of columns on 
L acli of the two facades was probably six. The number of the columns 
on the long sides ts uncertain ; J. H. Middleton estimated it at fifteen 
The mtertar of the c&Ua settii* to have been flanhed on either hand by 
a row of thnso Ionic columns of which so many remans have b^en 
found. The adytum or oracular cavity in the temple has not been dis- 
Coicred. Perhaps it waa destroyed by one of ihe many &irthrpnike-j 
whirh have visited Delphi. On the other hand beneath the? floor of the 
temple there has been revealed a network of passages and cells, more 
than 6 feci high, their walls built of great stones from 4 feet to 6 feet 
long. Hut these subterranean corridors and chambers appear to have 
served no other purpose than the purely structural one of economising 
labour and materials. As it would have been impracticable, or at least 
exceedingly laborious imd expensive, to construct a platform of solid 
masonry large enough to support an edifice which covered mure than 
iioo square metres, the architect contented himself with renting the 
temple on a series of piet* finked to each other by stone walls. Nr 
vestige of a staircase leiidin £ down to these vatdla has come to light, 
nor has any trace of human occupation been discovered in them. With 
the excqnlun of some coarse pottery the only objects found in them 
have been some insignificant bronre fragments and n couple of sherds nf 
Mycenaean ware. 


I t remains to compare l*<iu&anins*£ accoun t of the temple wdh the 
existing rtmarnaof the building and with whai we have learned of its 
nistcry from other sources. 

After giving the history of the temple down to its destruction bv fire 

V*?yt C ^ ’™T™ pr ? C * : ,‘ li th “ s ("■ >■ ' 3 ): 11 The present temple” 
(mare literally the temple of our time 1 ') “was built for the s od by the 
Amphktynru out of the sacred inures: the architect was Spinth^ 
of Lon nth. Now we have seen that after its destruction in e 4 S «,c 
the temple was rebuilt twice at least, perhaps four times, namely in the 
"" ' a " d foMrth ctntune * iwfhaps by Nero and Dorritian 

“ the firsl “““V CfMrfy, therefore, Pamelas has omitted t" 

mention one, two or even three of the restorations which took place 
after S4 j> itc Which Pf the temples is he describing ? It « corrunmdy 
supposeti that he is describing lhe temple Luiil by ^ A]c id ' £ 

S'lhTfi f n ; ury . FtC - b “ l th f thi * ^ so m by no means certain. For 

TV"* f S T Cll f [hat bc **** no mention of the 
Akmaeonkls nod of the facade of Parian marble with which they 
enriched the wmplc —™hbm all the more remarkable it. a writer like 

!r*T“ .«ctwtotiK. sowell and Mowed him so closely. 

Jit the second plate, his account m the present passage (*, , 9 , 4 j of 

senjptured decora, .on of the temple differs s 0 entirely from the account 
whn h L-unpides gives of i, in the fifth century ,tc. that it is quite plmn 
Jhe t™ •men are d«d» two totally distinct sets ofictpmrc, 
rh, difference my be flamed by supposing, as is usually done, 
that the two sets of sculpture occupied different places | n the same 

1^1 w*’ ,'ff 11 "? y a 'r be _**P 1i Med b>r ™RP«tnff that they belonged 
m two different temples, la the third place, I’aumnias mentions lhe 
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golden shields on the architrave, which the Athenians dedicated from 
ihe spoils of Maniihnn, and also the Gallic shields dedicated by the 
Aeto tans which hung at the back (west) and the left-hand side of she 

™ "*,*?** 33*1 evidence that the golden shields 

oammentwmfiw of the victories in the Persian war were set up by the 
Athemans m the new temple which was built in the fourth ternary at; 
and that the shields taken by the Aetolians from the Gauls in jjo iu 
must hare been hung in that temple is of course certain. Moreover, 
I ausamass statement as to the Gallic shields has been confirmed by 
I ' cccn . t “•wtiooi, for on a metope found at the south west angle of 
the temple there remains the mark of a long shield, more than 3 feet 
hiKh, recalling the shape D r the Gallic bucklers {Bulletin dg Corr< s fi, 

AeOfniyut, 18 (1894), (x i 7 6), ' 

Thus far the evidence goes to show that the temple described by 
Pausaaias was the one which was built in ihe fourth century ilc. Put 
chene arc difficulties in the way of accepting this view. For in the 
CnLfh^w n>ch,l « t .. according to Ptinaiaa, was Spbtharui of 
tbe ascriptions relating to the restoration of ihe 
temple in the fourth ccnuiry kc. the architect named repeatedly is 
Xcnodanu. Tins difficulty! however, is not rnsupernbk, for the fim 

frTZ ,Cnt 1 ? W w' Ch '!?' 6 ™ mc of the “«**«» Xenodorus occurs is dated 
n the archonship of Nicon (349/8 «. c ., :md thc destruction of the 
temple seems to have taken place not later than 371 u.c. It ; s there- 

tad ir* lh 'V thc t tcnl ,P I<: ma >; hav e been planned by Spinlharut 
■ coBiintetod trader Ins superintendence, and that dying before 

ns completion he was succeeded in the work by Xenodorus, ' We have 
seen that other architects were at work on the temple at a later time 
the sons succeeding the father in the office; and I’ausantas himself tells 

Tulmo d d “f ° f ,he ,Emptc J “ ,Bd 40 *hat the original 
sculptor died before 11 was finished, and his work had to be completed 

y another. Uf the date of the architect Spintharus nothing positive is 

A more serious difficulty is created, at least at first sight, by 

In aT“ S ^ T' lliat lhc in the gables we* t4un by 

an Athenian artist Plum* a pupil of Calami 3 . Of this Praxi™ nothinj 

l *r T iln ” Ca!jw,,s 4 PP«i« m have been at work in the 

1 half of the fifth century is.c. (see note on v. 23, j), it is natural to 
suppose that h.s pupil Prarias flourished in the scored half of ,h* 
century It is difficult to reconcile this dare either with the view that 

L tw r" ^ ICh P ™*“* "? rkttl WM lhc "» built by the Alcmaeonids 
.n thesurth century ECC. nr with the view that ihe temple i„ qUcs{io n 

was the one repaired or rebuilt in the fourth century icc. If it was the 

H* “ » *.. »M»T lie, why «„ 5 ,. x ,t" L“p 

begun so long afterwards ? For observe that they were only begin bv 

s&S 

meetiues Sphirblrus nor „|[ U rjrt wrwbltM^t S. P ' W5 *‘ 
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Praxis ; the temple, if we may tmsi Pausanias, was not (mSshed for 
some tirnc iifiemardL Ut Pb*dar writing in the early years of thq fifth 
ceautry n,c. bpeak.H at if the temple had been finished, and that too m 
^plendad style, by the Altmacomda same lime before he wrote. It ]* 
diffituk, therefore, tu believe that the temple far which Prcud&s worked 
was the temple of the sixth century n.c r 

Can it hove been the temple of the fourth century ilc- ? Here we 
ore remindetl first, of the statement of Pausamas (I, 3, j) that CaLamig, 
the master of Praxis.^ made an image of Apollo at ihe close of the great 
plague which devastated Athens in the Peloponnesian war (427 BlC-), 
■lEidf second, of the opinion of Prof. U. Kohler that Lhc in script ion which 
mentions the destruction of the Delphic leniplc dates from the early 
years of the fourth century B.C. tf we can accept this snuement of 
Pausanias and this opinion of Prof Kohler, the difficulty created by the 
mention of Praams as the sculptor of the temple vanishes at nnce, 

1 he destruction of the temple may have occurred at the beginning of 
the fourth century or even at the end of the fifth century Itx,, for there 
IS nothing whatever m the words of the inscription (csr*i □ 

*dTf*Aji m| nr to prevent us from supposing (bat the 

catastrophe happened some year* before the inscription was engraved. 

t en ! c tempte was destroyed at the end of the fifth century or the 
beginning of tlie fourah century tlc s and its reslumtion was taken in 
hand srwm afterwards, nobody need boggle at the statement that the 
sculptures were begun by an artist whnie master had been nt work 

1" *?:, °? ,b [ s vic " t,,c ""'pJc described by Ptosmias is the 

temple of the fourth century h.c., and bis statement that its con- 
*;ru«ton lasted some how is amply confirmed, not only by the poetical 
,i-pioitiops of the author of the paean to Dionysus, hut by the more 
precise, if prosaic, accounts of the building commissioners, which prove 
that the work dragged tin over many years and was oot finished by 
about 330 B.C or even tater. 

^ t T.> this, hoover, it may be objected that the gable sculptures, at 
»hiLh fraxias worked, cannot have been made nr at least placed in 
imsiiton until the temple was nearly finished ; and that ihe triglypbs, 
«hKh must have been in position before the gables, went not all ready 
TEm 3 ,* 1 ?, ^ C > avtc * “L en <** <tt Cawsfi. htlliniftut, 10 

oossi^Vii IS* r P ' «L? S * V n P»P« * Calami, cannot 

the force of ,hfl b ? Ur ^ d ' hj1Ve ]wn , al WOrt 350 fl-c. Admitting 
s . ll j I>[ i5 ! n Je . ctlon ; *’ e “* stl1 * Ette to suppose that the gable 

y ^Konlong before they were pi,teed iti potion. 

the Athenian ^ I’ausamas have simply erred in describing 

the Atheman P«.,na as a pupil of Calami* ? f rom an inscription 

Srt-- 0 ?" £<• c - >• «... U-r, tma^m JSul 

Lvdfnarh i«. ”' x ’ ,aj hear of an Athenian sculptor Pnutias, son of 
made a statue of a certain Charias son of Seoptotemw 

iaus ■ £i to hw f J ' " C P™ ls ^ly time w hen the new temple is 

S w° r n n S?"*?* *"« tl« golden .freWs 

ha been hung by the A.hcmans on the architrave not later than 
m HC. (Aeschines, amtr* Cteriph. tifi). We ate tempted, accord- 
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inglj’, to conjecture that this Praams, son of Lyj*tmadius, who is known 
iijsd to have executed an image of Aphrodite at Athens [Loswy, dp. dt. 
No, 4 27)i wis no other than the Praxias who about the same time made 
iome of the sculptures for the new temple of Apollo at Delphi and that 
Pnusanias may have mistaken him for another sculptor of the same 
name who was in foci a pupil of Calami5, Whatever may be thought 
os ihis suggestion, the view that the temple described by Fausnnias as 
existing in his own lime was the temple of the fourth century uc. seems 
open iu fewer objections than the view that it was the temple built 
by the Alcmneonids in the sixth century ux. 

Of the subsequent de§truction of the temple in 34 or £3 nx. and its 
restoration by Nero and perhaps Domitian, Fausanias sayi nothing, 
It is possible that the destruction, was only partial, and that the repairs 
carried out by the emperors did not alter the essential character of 
|lw building and were therefore nut deemed worthy of notice by 
Fanaanks. Hie supposition is confirmed by the lack, apparently 
trnah among the existing mins uf any sign ihat the temple was ever 
rebuilt in Roman tiinei. 


On the temple. It# niiski ami its hhlon* ate IL K, Ulndiv Rdun nad 
T P- ?■ m- i b TVellttp m Fsml ft XiaLBHmtoMtib* Jr . 
pdjily. 2. p. 9 [ft tyff '; G. Weseber, in Pattern* dtft" hteiiutc di Cvrritp. 
& [ l355k tfi- P7- IOI ; H Kenan, Aftmrin mr Ui mintt ft fkiii&tn 



Th. H.kTnoBe> ta Butte in dt C*twjp r .Wtftte./nt, f& \ (£94), ji]i, 175-17$; i 
C tmfitt Rendu r dt tAitni/mit dtt Imtrifthw, 22 11894), p_ 5$$ w, B .in,3 i& m 3 i 
(rS95t ? pp P 33^341 ■ M+ CoU^nnn, in Cbmffti Rftrdw dt rAcadtmit .for 

/Mcrytwu, p. 3P1 M. : r'ctuosr. in Mulittito dt Cvmrtf. 

20 {I >96), pp L 3S3-W fon the ementutfon of the temple); II. P«ntow, &1W 
: " r pcw Zfo^A/ f jn. S 4 /jw. f ii/., in [got 


r f 161 h J anuary 1397. pp. 91-95, Ai to the inferiptions rebt im to 1 he 

xc^nratHjn of the IrmjtJc in the fourth century 9.C. ■« above, p r 331. f w the 
uumjHtam on the polygonal wall *ee C. Weschei ct 1\ Foucart. /nsrnffitns 
n rstittUitt d ddttphte i i'ans, rS6j ): ft, ttirtsmallkr, p Inscriptions dc Dd]iht>: 
Ijiseriptinila gravcci uif k mirr pekugHjuc. 1 Buftitfm de Cffrmp hrftimpa, : 

PP* J *7 434 l Couvc et Bournct, MnseripiEnn* I tied fin du mu r poEyroiml 

% OiH'hcs, AM Jt ftmA 17 pp. ^ j. 396 ; CoTliti't 

^ f* 1 f- TCJ I' 2 - Heft iU. Nos. Ifc&vlJGo For KUher inscriptiort^ of Delphi, see 
I - Curdui. AfurJote Drfpku# £ Berlin r 1 S 4 A P ( TriMLatiXuru AW 
LArrxfurt, Second Strict, 2’ (l»47), pp. 4 U: B. Ii'aniwullaer* 
r Irtscripiujiti de Iklphtip' Bulteiti dt form#, 5 (iSJiO h r u, 147^173, 

173 ^90 ; ^ 6 (18S2). PP 313:240, 445-466 ; ^ tim^ mi. IK^JOJ, 4^4J9 1 
J. Schmidt, m //™ri s 15 [i$SQ) r pp. 275 1 »S f 'E^fpb 
pp. 161-166; CottVCp 1 ImcriptRonidc Delphi' Butte in de Ltrrap. JkO/wdut, 
J* (^H). PP- ?o-|Hj h 226-170; Th. Ihiimdlc, * [nscriptions de Delphi 
Kegtements. dc la ph.rja.tiie de* An^i^Sm:,' ft nth tin dr At&myHi, 19 ft%5) ? 

PI 1 - $-&9 i F- Pemractj * Inscrlptirmi. dc Delphi 1 7 /wf/^w^ E>^ 
ao|l% 6 ) a |jp, 466-49^- 

The temple of Apollo is represonied an the reverses of seveml 
bmnze coins of Hadrian and Faustina the Elder. On aJl of ihem the 
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Mbjtoii h treated m the usual conventional style of 'he d \*wgme*rt 
details are omitted to suit the exigencies of space or added out of regard 
to popular repine rather than to 'ruth. Thus on a coin of Hadrian the 
facade appears with only four columns instead of the two central 
columns being sacrificed to make mom for a large 
mystic E; in the gable there seem* bo be several 
figures, byi they arc too smalt So be distinguished. A 
coin of Faustina the Elder (Fig, tij represents the 
facade with six columns, the correct number, and the 
mystic E in the central opening between them ; in the 
gable can perhaps be made out a standing figure with 
**- 11. - TiMm hand raised between two crouching animals. Two 

prcEM?nt ^ whh ™ e Qf ihc n:inks ° f the te,Ti P sc 
dfchi^ fa ^ at1 ^ «*» in perspective: on both of them 

the number of columns on the flank is six, and a figure 
01 ApoJlo appears standing between the columns of the facade. In one 
of these representations (Fig. 12) Apollo is portrayed as naked with 
fa ir left dhow fosung on a pillar, his right hand 
.1 1 ancctl,, and the K avel - stone (ptrifiAa/ojy or an 
altar at his feet. See Imhoof^Blumer and Gardner, 

Artw, Qtmm. on /Vjwt. p r 1 tg with pL X 
^SLi.-Tfxv. 5 J. H. Middleton, in journal of IMUme 
studio 9 omx p* *90. 

In the time of Herodotus a great silver mising- 
wwl, dedicated by Croesus, stood in a corner of 
she fore-tempfe. it was wrought by Theodoms the 
Samian,, and the Delphian* mixed wine in h at 
the festival of the Thcophany. See Herodotus, 

,Kf *f"£ 0f ,he A, Mammon, 

t« f rf ' !n the same cor,ier ° r f he fort-tempi*, close 

stars atfl^h Cr | iww ? a Wie mast ss ith three golden 

- . ‘ ,0 . tL Aegineians had dedicated it as a thank- 

Otoipg for the victory of Salami See Herodotus, viii. uj, I'linv 

Ari^‘^L.' 38) ,empIe ™ ntaincd 4 

his pSLj ^ ,deS ? b “‘ 1,0111 ,ny more !s kM1vn * the painter or 

it i f Ul1 ™ in ** described by Pausadu, 

ni r" 1 ,lKUrL * ° f Artemii - ApdJo, .and the 

j l ^ p . ,wl lhe fronl °r eastern gable, while the fcuris of Dionvsus 
and the Tbyiad* filled the back or gable. ■?£TSSiSi 

eoftinronly sup posed to hove been in the eastern gable, bo Welter 1 

Sol?"' IN lhe " tS,e ™ **■« »* r^thaps to be pSfciS t 
Sr rfh inorc in iht £ * e s»l 

Dipsos a LUZ?™™ at a * ont ™ da( thc «™pl« *"d 

in uhirh 111 h ,h J * S ” a fresh P T<Mf Ih « intimate relation 

, 6 b f OhJ t gwls ,c CMh ,J,htr aJ Delphi. See note on 

^ ? wfl d bV -het™^ " ° CCflpi * d lhc fc ' lljIes ft « s ^Sment has 

/»mS,X ,! JK“r" ilW " * «-*<•* 
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- ScC ; i n - ^Wjf» w*f />rj.-Aw^rM l I. p, 72; r, G. WekW, 'Die 

Ti orsEcJlungoi ctcr GicMfcWer unci Mrtupcn jin item Tempd ru JMphr." 
KkimuAe* MMe»M r X, F. 1 (1S43L p P . 1-4*: i^ p Antffc DtnkmaUr, 1. m 
p ^ 1 j 1 J/. *<*™\Mm*** mrfa rttitm rf fAitfairt dt fktektu \ - Gj « ; 
J. II. MI'.ElIIi^eoel, q {iSSSl p iStiLy. 


19 . 4 golden shields — dudjeated by tilfl AtheniaiiB eic, S M 
above, p. 33 *- The inscription on these shields or perhaps on the 
architrave mn thus : " The Athenians < dedicated these shields out of 
spoil taken > from the Medes and Thebans when they (the Modes and 
Thebans) fought against the Greeks 41 (Aeschines, CfettpA. 1 16) 

There used to be a tradition at A'u/n, the village which occupied the 
sate of Delphi, that in the time of the Turks excavations were made near 
the mins of the temple and I hat some ancient shields and helmets were 
found. These may possibly have been votive armour formerly dedicated 
in the temple. See P. Toucan, MMaire stir les w/'wj rf f fajttetrt de 
Delphi *, p pL 6|. 

l^. 4 - thfl Persian bucklers. These were made of wicker-work. 
See Herodotus, viL 61„ ix- &G 

19 . 5, the invasion of Greec* by the Gauls. The sight of the 
Gallic shields hung on the temple induces Pausansas to narrate the 
invasion of Greece by the Gauls in 279 tt,c This narradve, which 
runs to the end of chapter twenty three, forms a long digression in 
tiie middle of his account of the tempt*. As he himself observes, he 
had already treated of the same subject, but more briefly, in his first 
book (i. 3. 5-1, 4 t 4 !. The story of the inroad and final repulse of the 
Gauls is told at length also by Justin (Jcriv. 4-&) and concisely in the 
fragments of Diodorus (jorii. 9). With regard to the historical source* 
On which these writers drew. It has been argued by Prof C, Wachsmuth 
that all three — Pausajuas, Justin or rather Tragus (whom ju-sfin 
abridged), and Diodorus—derived their accounts from Timaeus, who. If 
wo may trust his Own assertion {reported by Polybius, xii. 2S a), bad 
made such Laborious inquiries into the manners and customs of the Celts 
as well as of the Ligurian* and Iberians that if he were to tell of them 
all nobody would believe him. Sec C. Wachsmuth, d Die Kicderlage 
der Keltc-n w Delphi In SybcT* Hutttisth* Zt&sckrtft, 10 ([863J, pp, 
1.1 3 . On the other hand Droysen held (hat while Justin (Tragus) used 
Tima*urn, the authority followed by Diodorus and Fausanias was 
.Hieronymus of Cardta {J. G, Droyscn, Geuhsthle de* HtUemsmus p s ii. 5, 
P- 34 -t note 4 ; as to Hieronymus of CardLa sec Paus. L 9. 8, L 13, 9), 
Nr, Ch. Muller suggests that the authority used by all three writers may 
have been Mcnodutus of Pcrinthus or AgaLharvhidcs of Cnidus 
Aist. ii’nw. ed. Muller, 4- p 640)’ Uvy (ixxviii, 4!. 2) represents 
Manlius as saying in sEy B.Q that the Gauls had spoiled Delphi, and 
Prof. Wachsmuth [op, at. p. 5) maintains that in spite of the legend of 
their disastrous repulse the northern barbarians did sack and pillage the 
sanctuary. This, however, i* disputed by Mr. L- Contren {Die Winder- 
ungen der AW fen, p, 204 A short memoir on the Gallic invasion 

has been written by General A. Jochmus, who served in Greece {Jmrmrf 
the Ropai Geegrtiphital Socttfg (London}* 2? (1S5?), pp 12-16' 
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Ht observes (p, 15j that Pausnnias "is ns clear and precise in his 
narrative as Cart be desired,’ 1 

fha repulse of the Cauls is alluded to in two of the hymns to Apollo 
which have recently been discovered at Delphi {Bulletin dt Corral 
ktllrHiqut, 17 {1893}, p, S 74 ; id, r» (1S94), p, 35;). The subject was 
wrought in relief on one of the ivory doors of the temple of A polls on 
the Palatine (Propertius, isi. 33, r 3). A curious bas-relief found near the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi represents a battle between Greek cavalry 
and barbarians whose long shields prove them tu be Gaols. )wc H, X, 
Uinclhv, Btiitn und Farschungcn, t. p. 3S; E, Cwtius, Antedate 

/stt*'. !? th S anc ^ ^ > Conte e Michael is, in AnnnU 

del? inshti «Ap dt Corr, An fool, 3J <iS6l), p. 63 ry, ; Tit. Homotle, in 
Gostt/i da Beam-euij, Decembre 1894, p. 43;. 

19 , ?, Brennqs and Acichorius, Diodorus (\-\-ii. 9. 2 jy.) calls 
the latter Cichonus and says that on the death of flrennus he succeeded 
to 1 he command or the Gallic army. Mr. L Cimtacn holds that 
rennus and Acichonus were one and the same person, Hrenmis being 
merely a Celtic title and Acichonus being the chiefs real name. The 
name lire nous has sometimes been explained as a Celtic word mean* 
ing m S • cp- Cymric “king. However ihc derivatimi saf 

IlW^T /*“?,? dtnicJ h> Mr Contxen. See L, Contact!, Die 
n amkrungm der keltrn, p. no note 1, p. 190 note 3. 

6 ^ 7 ’ Sol * i,ls - Ho is called Uelgins by Justin (tadv, 5. t j iA 

19 . ? , angagsd to oonllict with Ptolemy, Cp, i. 16, 2 note, 

1 n w,':-* 01,6 iniiar&d and fifty-two thousand foot etc. According 

numberrr!^-' ' 6 ’ ’ r " he0 Samy of BrenllUs entered Macedonia it 
numbered 1,0,900 foot and (5,000 home, Diodorus says (mi. o H 

that lirennus entered Macedonia at the head of 150,000 infants 

19 . to, the sertnaiits. These are spoken of as slaves ] ower down 
auu ^?* !5; thj[ lhc t-adJic knights had lar-e 

2} J appear 2 these 

tiTand ™ £y * ' ‘ lh ' ,r buUflesl 16 fleers 

vL l 9 ? ^ Penri * B Corp11 — ta «» ^ the Immortals. .See 

19 . n. This organisation they called trimareisi* etc. The word 
, s compounded of the Celtic M Welsh ^Tlrish J ' ,b« e ’ 

mL 7 ‘TCJ^ Vt f u W " n (Iriih ’ *4 Welsh 

K - , In " rdsh we Kid trimanh ’of three horses ’ 

TJX'ZicV- ,™" dn ' IOfer thrcc h0 ™ a -‘ seems ,0 

ho^L ■ Tn C« £ in lht Mn5e <* ‘* horse,’ especially * n war- 

hurse. In Gaelic we have «r»* ■ a steed; manmdu . n candid Glen- 
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marl or Gkn-mirh'# 4 a glen where hnrscs were sunt to pasture in 
Summer/ The Old High German whence horse- 

servant*), inarA-frJ marshal, is thought eo he Iwrrowed from Celtic* 
No Joiibc ihc wqtd often occurs in names of mett nod place* 3 r.^ 
Muyuardf is marL-xtxird horse keeper h ) See U CoTUzen t /?/> 
IVamitrurngiM tier AW/r/r, p, note 4, and the nose on the prescot 
pfcraag* in Schubart and Wah r s edition of Pausanias. These editors 
quote passages from old German poetry in which the word mrtv or 
mart* orenrs in tbe sense of a war-horse, Mr. R. A. Neil of Pembroke 
CoElegc has kindly famished me with some of the fact* mentioned 
in this note. 

20 > 1 the numbers that mustered at Thermopylae to meet King 
X&yxm. The numbers which follow arc taken from Herodotus (via. 202 j. 
2 D. 2, The numbers of the Locrifttis etc. .See Herodotus, vii, 

*03+ 

20 . 1* the number of Athenians who marched to Marathon 

etc Elsewhere (iv. 2 $ T 5 ;. Pausanias had said shat the Athenian force 
at Marathon numbered under eo.ooo. According to Cornelius Ncpos 
( MtffittdfSy j), the Athenian army at Marathon mustered 9coo and they 
w ere aided by 1000 Plaracans. Pluctirch a1 1 pots the 
Athenians at 9000. Justin says (iL 9. 9) that there were 10,000 
Athenians and iaoo Flatacaus. Rawlinsori argues (hat the 9000 
Athenians included only the heavy-armed infantry aod that there must 
have been besides a considerable force of light infantry, which he would 
put at Sooo, Hue this contradicts the express statement of Pausanias in 
the Eircsent passage that the Athenian force, imdtuive of boys, old m C n T 
and slaves, did not number mure than 9000, See R&wlinson’s Htn>- 

tfoftiSy $. p. 518 S$. 

20 . 4 Tho Aetoliana wens led by Poly&rchns. etc. Another of 

Llie Aetnlian generals was named Eurydamus; a statue of him stood 
at Delphi. See vi 1A t : s. 16. 4, 

20. 5, Calllppcks, Cp. 3, 5 ; l 4. i s 

21. i. if indeed the Celts possess an art of divination. The 

Celts practised divination by means of human sacrifices ; the victim was 
^tabbed in the back and omens were drawn from his convulsions 
(Strabo, iv, p. t 9 e), Cp Aelian, t'ar. AM. i. 31 - L. Cnntren, A> 
IVamfrrtmgm drr A Mai, pp. By, *9- just in mentions (sxvL 2 _ jj'thai. 
before engaging in kittle with Amigarnis, king of Macedonia, the Gauls 
slew victims and drew omens from their entrails. 

21 . 6 tho colonnade of Ecus of Pre&douL See i. 3. - Th c 
shield of Otympiodaros wasaLsu dedicated to teusof Freedom and prok 
ably hung in the same colonnade. See i. iti. 2. 

22. 3. Gallium. This is the modem according to 

CGeneral Joohmus, who remarks that the place * was always regarded as 
a Urst-rato strategical point in the Turkish and Venetian wars w {Journal 
6 fRaya* Graphic®! Sock# (London), ay {1B57X p a f3). 

22 . 6. the Fatreon* came to the aid of the Aetolians See 

vii. t S. 6r 

22 . 7, Homer's account of 


the Cyclops. The story of 
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Llyss^ and the Cyttops (Hamer* OA fc> 166-542) b 3 foth [Me, of 
^Jicch versions arc current in many lands, Grimm has LoEhcied 
Servian, Rnumanum, Eschaqian, Finnish, Russian, German, and other 
«an>% See W. Grimm, 'Die Sage von Polyp hem, 1 
rmfelqgt und kistar, Abhimdhtngnt d. km* Ak&d. d. H usm. _tr 

>7* PP- J "3o. A summary of Grimm's memoir is given by Mr, W. W. 
Merry in Appendix IF in his larger edition of the Qdytsmr t bks. i,-xti. 
Fo the venions collected by Grimm may be added a Basque version 
v. ® st f r ' , fygzx&t p- 4 Jyji two Lapp versions (Foesttan. Z^riM. 

Nos. 20, 3 fl PPr f = = m . |$ 2 w ,) f a Lithuanian 
1 (1889), pp. 87-89), a Gascon 


n I t 7 1 P- 311 W- i J. Jacobs. CM& J^Vy Fa** 

TJ* 5®™ 11 **"*■ dtcd b r from XandichibchS 

°lP”' ini ? n J r ?r** 3 »X ^ »bo Ifiven in F. S. Knusrt £«» 

^ • Sudtlavt* (vol. u No. 33, pp, 170-173). 

vLsJnW^'^'V' J J| y* SMwith lh(J Cyclops is illiutmed by ionic 

w*-paintings and other monuments of ancient are As a rule the 

SStStSZS. Stj** ihc <***■ ■£ £ 

S rsr yr ,* t** ^ ° r,h ' *^“4r«S 

°f ^ (*** the frontispiece to Butcher and Liny's 

a^temb™ Comcicf ^^p : • W>d h -f is depicted on the wall of 

“ Com5 ‘° *■ Ckwsionaliy an artist faa* »vai the 

'• .* hree tje^ one in the middle of his brow and two in ih<- 

SS^ R ;rlf *^?^*"* <£ SSS. B & 2 J 2 

*?"• '■ No - 4o6}, and there is a S 

JEtTpHuSl J vS >t V. S ?,7 <l837) - |1J * *»* 

P ‘ J W ' s A ‘ ***-■ 

22. S. by this latter path — Hydaraes the Mede err w 

4 w“ U Vsi W 3J8 ' Wh ° dCSCrilwS ,he palfl - C P- 

S2 w * ****" - Mya that « Ter * «'■ See Pindar, AW*, i. 

t “£.«tnsrst to « 

* S *S Tdtti h v^ r S JCS§ 29tr“ 

Persians were qdv^icin^agaiiist DdohL* 10 C "r So whcn ,he 

**■* 9* *S fcJSu? iS; sSSSS is 
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these matters." The “white maidens 51 were generally supposed to be 
Artemis and Athena, who were said to have appeared in person along 
with Apollo fighting on the side of the Greeks. Why the goddesses 
Men: called “white ’ is doubtful; Cicero seems to refer the epithet 
to the snow-storm which contributed to the Overthrow of the Gauls, 
See Diodorus, Jodi. 9, j : Suidau, r.!’. i/wi fttAyro tarra wii Aer.'Kots 
P«*»cmogr. Grata', ed. Leutsch ct .Srhneidewin, Appendix, 
u. 55 ; Cicero, Dr tiixinutwne, i. 57. Si \ Justin, xxiv. 8, ; /g. 

It has been suggested that the famous statue in the Vatican known as 
the Apollo Belvedere represents the god in the act of repelling the Gauls 
/mm Delphi by shaking the aegis at them. The left hand was missing 
when the statue was found near the Crotta ferrata {not, as commonly 
Saul, at Antium, Porto t f Amo) about the end of the fifteenth cen tury’; 
and the artist who restored it, Giovanni Montoraoli, a pupil of Michael 
Angelo, placed the stump of a bow in the god's left hand. Hut in iSfeo 
L. Stephan i published n small bronze statue of Apollo know n as the 
-Stroganoff Apollu, which resembles the Apollo Belvedere so exactly 
that the two statues must be regarded as copies of the same original. 
(Tlie Apollo Belvedere is nut an original, but a copy executed in Roman 
times and apparently, though this has b«n disputed, in Carntm marble. 1 
J he left hand of the StraganoH Apollo is preserved and is grasping a 
fragment of what some authorities maintain to have been an aegis. If 
they' arc right, and if the Strogaanfif Apollo is a genuine antique, it 
becomes probable that the missing left hand of the Apollo Belvedere 
also held the aegis. The conception of the statue may, in that case, 
have been suggested by a passage in Homer (//. xv. nys??,, 306 sco,) 
" here Apollo is said to have turned the Greeks to flight by shaking the 
aegis at them. But if, as other authorities assert with equal confidence, 
the StrogancfT Apollo does not hold the aegis, or if Pre£ Kmtwingief t* 
nght in declaring the StroganoiT Apollo co be a modem forgery, the 
Apolfi* Belvedere might perhaps men* naturally and appropnatelv be 
restored with a bow in his left hand, his attitude being- that of nn archer 
who ha* just shot an arrow and is watching it in its flight In which¬ 
ever way restored, whether with the aegis or with the bow, the altitude 
of the god and hi? stem, intent gaze would harmonise excellently with 
“ e . l ' le ' v ®* 1 he is portrayed in the act of repelling the Gauls from 
Delphi. I he style of the statue would also agree with the supposition 
th.it it was made in 379 KC. (the date of the Gallic inroad) or soon 
nfier. for, on the one hand, it lacks the austere simplicity of Greek 
an of the fifth century ftC,; and, on the other hand, the passion con- 
veyed by the look and attitude, the refined elegance rather than grandeur 
of form, and the general picturesque, not to say theatrical pose of the 
siatue ore all characteristics hardly to be found in Greek statuary before 
the days of Praxiteles, Scopas, and Lysippus, Hence the view, first pro¬ 
p-winded by Preiler and afterwards accepted by many archaeologists 
V. V . cfa * er> 0uo J ahm ' Overbeck, etc,), that the original of the Apollo 
ifelvedere w« made to commemorate the repulse of the Gauls from 
Delphi is ingenious and plausible, but from the nature of the case can 
Hardly amount to more than a conjecture. We know from Pausanias 
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fx ‘ , 5'=' tl y' t the AcsoJtans dedicated at Delphi two amines of Ap.. 

i^ether with states or Artemis and Athena, in memory „f their triLr h 
tner the GuuR (Jverbecfc conjectured that the orisin.il nf the Apollo 
1 eivetltre was actually one nf these two statues, and that it formed a 
Krtmp with the statues of Artemis and Athena, the three deities being 
represented as they were supposed to hare appeared in the act of driving 
Uirk the Ciattls from Delphi,. He thinks that we possess copies of 
nesc states of Artcnns and Athena in the Artemis of Versailles and 
,, 1 ,,f ™ Ca.pmtol Museum at Rome, On the other hand .Mr. 

■r. Winter considers that on grounds nf style the original of the Apollo 
hchedere must be dated somewhat earlier than 279 H.C, and he assigns 
to Leoehares, a younger contemporary of Pmildes and Scopas in 
die fourth century nc. (;« L ,, 3 note), ProfcsM* Furtwangler Ui 

The f 0 ” ? ' lr v Wimcr in •*&*>* the original ,0 Uocharos. 

lr4 ”a thc conct P tit,n af statue back to a supposed 

11 = rci ' r 5 itue SUf f^ 5eJ a" " hich identifies with 

real Statue of Locust Apnllo on :he Acropolis at Athens li. 24 £1 

Aift2>i- nkS 'r 5” :lr ^ Ull ' cn| « furnished by a heart ,,( 

J " , ^'ns of Amp^pohs which Prof Fum-angler believe, to 
n-.einbk the head of the Apollo Belvedere (P. tlanW TVjVr i 

ft'"’ > jL 11 ■ M-V. Head, C e h tl of fkt a„m, p l <A£ 7 i 
The resemblance, if It eusts, is not striking. Dr. H Freericks thinks 

ss ssIaSet 4 ,,f * ■*•£** 



ft Si Jr*"'-.™ -no 

66.69: li. Kfetu^l 1 rtuesei. gntu"*. at (igfijt, p* 

dl IWvedert, AHKaii ■■■/■ w r'% *«*er.W|, e rosuvdaaii r Aik.I|.. 

htutor. (-ln«e, ,9 r.Sij L l3 . ^ . f f- *%*■'; Ctuli. A /fW, pflilrjlojr. 
M 'ir. ALiter Lnw f ' ri m “**r Jit Vtrimtdt. Ji. 

Tliell, 3 , p. a 4 g , V Fun **•%,'**»*»&**&!&, Bewn<l«.vf 

Huiwrj L\f Amu xt ±\uf*ttv-t n? fin ' a «- 1 MitehuM, 

/dWwiif. wW fisa?/ i <Ser r >nlli«xwciscr.‘ r 

™rt ttelTclere, 1 A 7 {,fi 9 ij nn tdi’i-^.^f ^*' V ml * r ' ‘ ner Apollo 
ritutii, irx &WITI. if 1 iA'" A A \ F ,7 tlran E'Wr lAuftrtsrrA- / 
V%V : M. Col^nnT&re **«*" fPadertom, 

^mlser. ™ ^ v " 1 3 ‘ P- ^'4^-: E. A, 
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23 . ;. Then, too. appeared to tbam the phantoms of the heroes 

cir. Cp. L 4. 4; x, 8, ? note, Apollo, Artemis, and Athena are also 
said to have appeared in person righting for she Greeks against the 
t^au 3 s (sec the preceding rtote) K The hemes Theseus and Echctlu* 
were: seen fightijig on the Greek side at the battle of Marathon {Plutarch, 
35 p ■- 3 ^i 5 )- At ihe battle of SaLunis phantoms of 

armed men were pencil ed stretching ilieir hands out from Aegbia to pro¬ 
tect ihe Greek ships; they were believed 10 be thn Acacids, who bad been 
prated to for help before the battle (Plutarch, Tfamistacfci, 1 5). The 
spirit of Aristotnones was said to have fought on the Theban side ai 
Lcuclm (Paus. iv. 32* 4), The Man linen ns fata, led they saw Poseidon fight* 
ing on their side against the Lacedaemonians (viiL jo. S), In a battle 
between the people of Grotona and the people of Locri, two unknown 
youths of wondrous stature, in strange armour, dad in scarlet and 
riding while horses, were seen fighting on the wings of ihe Lncnan 
army ■ after ihe battle they disappeared (Justin, jul 3. 8). These 
two youths were probably regarded as Castor and Pollux, whose reported 
appearance at the bottle of the Lake Regilliis, charging with lances in 
rest at the head of (he Roman cavalry, is well known (Dionysius 
Halkamassunsis, AnHqmiL A\m. vi. 13; Cicero, D< tuH. *kontm y 1 L a, 
iii. 5). It is said that when Aliiric approached Athens he beheld Athena 
in full armour patrolling the walls, and Achilles guarding them with the 
same fiery valour with which lie had avenged the death of Patrorhi* ; 
terrified by the vision Alaric gave up all thought of altacking the city 
v H 6). Similarly in the battles between the Spaniards nod the 
Indians of Mexico it is affirmed by grave historians that St, James, the 
patron Saint of Spain, w-as seen r harming on his milk-white Meed at the 
head of ihe Christian chivalry. In one of these battled a lady robed in 
white, supposed to be the Virgin, was visible by the side of St James, 
throwing dust in the eyes of the infidels. The stout, old chronicler Hemal 
Duu, who fought in these wars, confesses that for bis sins he was not 
found worthy to heboid ihe glorious Apostle. See Prescott* /ftslm' tif 
//f? Cfltitfbrsf ef JjfrrrVtf, bk. iL eh, 4 r hk. i-_ chs. 3 and 4 ; Hemal Diaz, 
F/istoirt fit fit CmprFfe rfc la ch, 34, vol. 1. p. i j 8 

(French translation). For these Spanish parallel I atn indebted 
10 my late friend W, Robertson Smith. Niebuhr had previously made 
exactly the same comparison (folium m A mi frit Ffistory y 3. p. 143). 

23 - i2* ho put an and to himself by d rinking neat vine. 
According to Diodorus (sutiL 9. 2) lirennus despatched himself with 
his sword, after swilling a great quantity of neat wine. Juslin says 
(xjtiv, 8. II) that unable To bear the pain of his wounds Brttniti* put 
an end to himself with a dagger. Prof Hilrig thinks that Pausaniat 
menns lo say that IkenntiH put an end to himself, not tey„ but after 
drinking neat wine; and it is true that kis wards* taken literally, will 
l>ear this interpretation. Hut the parallels which Prof- Hiuig quotes 
fviL t j r 8 ; vii. 16. 6) axe strongly in favour of the view that Pau&anin* 
regarded the wine as the actual cause of death. Sec Hitxig, Wtilm 
/Ftitriigt ?ur Ttrtesk*itik <its Patfxattia^ p. 5 ; and ihe Critical Note on 
this passage, voL 1. p. 6 m. 
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21 ij- not a man of them returned home. The tame statement if 
n ™ e Dl(x]onJS (**»- & «i) and Jusim (xxi*. 1 i6), litii it appears 
to be ^ exa^emioiL Patisamas himsetf says elsewhere (L 4 , 5 > that 
l3l * it of ttojtefwtod Gaols ctrosed over io Asia, and in other anriem 
wntcre wc find mention repeatedly made of a remnant of the CLiilie 
host who had marched under Brtnnus against Delphi. Sec Polybius 

** =34 bt !"•*“. *“»L 3- (>; C. Wachimuth, 
s. 1 Sjte) s t/utenxheAntoJ.nJl, 10 (ifidj), ,.. ; w ; L Cont«n p DU 
n<w<i<rttH S mdcrhtltm t p, 203 Jf? . ; Drapa, Mik WW 
11 - P- 3jI -fsf- l r«m imcriptions «- c Icam that the Aetoiians com- 
memormed their victory over the Cauls by instituting ..nines called 

SSf “ h °"^ r ° f <*“■> a-d Hi* Pythian Apollo. The 

““ c ; "em.JieM evaiy fourth year and included musical, vocal, poetical 
and dramatic, as well as athletic an <| cquotriaa contests, Four Hsu 0 f 
tn . the 11 S a,MS irc preserved in inscriptions engraved nn tlie K rwt 

f%££ If' “ S« «™h„-F.„ca„. SS*6~ mJK 

' , N ”?‘ 3t 4 ' 5. *| 13 ; it. Hau&soullier, • Inscriptions de Uclnhes,' 

££?,,? 5 tua.), f.p- 300 - 3 . 6 : E. L HicS. 

i™ cfSS. Nft I 6 " ' ™«****ntv, Sjilege tn Str . Gn*<. 

, ‘ 4 * ‘ 3 ° ; ^"Khsnuih. k. Sybel’s Hhtmixk* Ztitschrift, 10 

Playwwennrits , S"V ™™PH on f °™ d * '<’<*« w C learn that a 

^SSm f. K TC^ fnr(Kl1 "* ift the //emr/^JW, 

nS" “> r^r^r-r 4 * * ®~* *“■*** 

“iw*^ “ 5<iu »otai to. u,, conduct or lift 

* gfssrssti’s* ntr. mtss 

*-35rV?L£ \% ™ ““ 

SSi'VS w** filXSSS 

^a%tya k rs.zi- h s--^ = 

!wV *“?* 1,1 ** fare - lem P [t «*»«» says i„ one place 
the front rf the" temple ;'i^ ZZr'“i^ST6."”j VhTk 

(fti*. 9 . TiAiMySe^^ Acc<)rdin S t0 Mod™ 

Iftiphk ; ,„d Wo,o< 1-W,,„, w . , 6 , s _,4 JSTrrfft. 
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{Jte FI iif ud t)dph&s A 17) speak of it as addressed by the god to all 
h-Iio entered or approached hi* temple. Porphyry secans to imply that 
a person entering the temple passed the saying * ( Know thyself 11 before 
he came to the vessels with holy water. .See Porphyry, quoted by 
Stobaeus, FUriDg. xxi 26, Putting all these various indication* together 
we may perhaps infer that the maxims, were engraved on one of the two 
columns at the entrance into (he fore Cample, On (he whole subject 
of these maxims, see Gflttlmg, ‘Die ddpbircbea Spnidw,’ Gtmwmtlf? 
A&hmdlum&Mi 1, pp 221-250 ■ F. Schultz, * Die Spriidie der ddphischen 
Saule/ 24 (iS66) p pp. 193-236. Its the temple there were 

also to be seen a wooden tetter B, said to have been dedicated by the 
Sages, a golden E dedicated by the Empress Ltvia, and a brume 
E dedicated by the Athenians {Plutarch, Dt Et afivd Btiphoj 31 
Plutarch wrote a treatise (D* FI afiud Dtlplws) to explain the mystic 
letter. The explanation! he puts forward are more or Jess iancifui On 
some coins of Roman date a large E appears between the central 
columns of the facade of the Delphic temple. See above, p. 340. 

24. r* These wore — Th&l&A of Miletus etc, Cp, i. 33 , , r 
’fhe ancients were not agreed as to the names of the Seven Sages. 
The list here given by Pamanias is identical with the one given by 
Demetrius Phalereus (Stubaeus, FUribg. liL 79} and Plutarch (A? FI 
afiurf BMpAai t 3 ), chough in the Litter passage it ia said that cite 
tyrants Cleobuhis and Penneder had foisted ibevrudves unfairly into 
the list The list given by Clement of Alexandria [Strvw. i. 14. ^ 
P 35° ed, Ponerj agrees with that of Puusanias, but he says that In 
place of Periander some people substituted Anacharsis the Scythian 
and othera Epmienides the Cretan. For other lists see Diogenes 
Uiertlus, L t. 41 *y a The only four Sages who appear in all the lists 
are Thales. Bias, Fiitacus* and .Solon. Sec Zeller* FJttfom SsJto «fcr 
Gri?cfien y I. 4 p*. 97 syg. 

24 . r, tho seventh place is assigned by Plato etc. See Plain, 
Prtft lEgwur, p. 343 a 

24 . 1 . C henao, Opi n inns di dered as Co whether Cherme was on 
Ml Qeta or in Laconia (Diogenes Laertius, i 9, to), Scephanus 
Byrantius, who calls it Chen, says (tv. Xijr) chat it was a town in 
Laconia. 

24 . 3, a likeness of Homer in broase on a monument. A pedestal 
w hich supported a bronze statue of Homer has been found ac Pergamus. 
On it are inscribed three sets of execrable verees which mention the 
various cities that claimed to be ihc poet s birth-place, Sec Franktl, 
/nscAnfien w# Ptrgxmiw* i. No. 203, 

24 . 2. the omcla which is said to have been given to him. The 
following nraele is quoted also by Stephanas Byron citu (j. Wp *\t^y. 
Some of the lines of the oracle are quoted in the Ijfi &f Hvmtr 
attributed to Plutarch (^4), in which, however, they are'divided and 
assigned to two separate oracles. 

24 , 2, beware of the riddle of young children. Ii is said 
that, being in the island of Ins, Homer asked some boys returning 
from fishing whether they had caught, anything. They gave him an 
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ambiguous answer, which he could not understand and lie either died 
of hcxation or so™ afterwards mortally injured himself by a fait. See 
£ 1 1 1 march, ] lift of ffov.vr. 4 ; Proclus, Lift t>f Hemtr \ Hvmeri ci Httiodi 
tcrltimtt), 19 ; cp. [Herodotus,] Ufe 0/ Hemtr, 33 t(Rio^phi 
l intffi, etl, Wcstermann, pp. 19, 53, 45). 

24 . 3. wetted with the spray. The Greek is dir/**. But 
a ■.curding to Trendelenburg (on Aristotle, Dt .tnimi. ii. 11. ft) mc/w 1* 
especially used of the liquid tur He compares Aristophanes, Chmh 
33 *( 3 J 8 ). 

24 . 3. express no views of nay own as to the ago of Komar. 

Cp \x, $a. 3. 

24 . 4. tn the temple there Is an altar of Poseidon. I'ac.sama 
flow describes the contents of the cMt or central chamber of the temple 
It Hcems to have had an opening {hyfcvthrum) in the roof; for when 
the Hauls were approaching Delphi, (he priests, it is said, declared that 
they had s«n Apollo leaping down into the temple through the opening 
m the roof (Justin, vxiv- d. 4). Ur. Vemll has suggested that what 
Pmi*a.nui5 here calk ilic altar of Poseidon was really the Navel-stone 
{amphrifas). See note on x. 16. 3, above, p. j.t 7 . As to the old oracle 
vf Poseidon at Delphi, see x. 5. 6, 

24 . 4 - images or two Fate*. It is odd tliat there should have 
been images of only two Fates, since the Greeks universally believed 
‘*" •“ !!' r ^ ^ number. Flutareh remarks on the anomalv 

(/V FJ <,p *4 Iktphus. 2), Ur. \ etrail would get over the difficulty by 
.Lipping that the two stalled images of Fates were really the eaules 
or (.organs which stood beside the Navel-stone {omfitofal See note 
on x. ifiv jp aaovt, p, 317. 

24 . 4- Zone, Otlide of Fata. Cp v. 15. 3 note, 

24 . 4. the hearth on which the priest of Apollo alew Neouto- 
JamiiB. As to she death nf Neoptolemus or Pyrrhus see i. r j. % ii m, 

■j, iv. 17- 4: and as to his motives for coming to Delphi see * 7" , 
note According ,0 some he set the temple on fire and was skin by a 
! Jrlpticm named Mudiaereus, son of Daetas, who may l,ave been !h= 
jwiest of ApoBo mentioned by Pausaffias (Apotlodorua, ed. R. Wagner, 

V, 1 ,,T £P *T a A ed ‘ R ‘ W< W" er . f 5 ' Sirebo, b,. 

f 1 ScbQl ™ 1 ; ni!ar ’ ™ 64 - Eustathius, on Homer, 0 <i iv. 

rm o r^; n 3>J i 10 « h »* * Orestes Who killed hi.,, 

' ° f mB / T ll he ™ ie ^“ttclemrrs had robbed him of Ins bride 
Hettnione (ApolJodoms, U. 1 Virgil, At*. iii. 330 : Hygimts, L),k 

ricKribed TV a ' C t PJ “h !' '■ V HeIittlore3 * ii. 34). Euripides has 
described at sonic length hnw Ncoptolenms was slain at the altar by 

he Delph'ans at the insi.gabon of Orestes [Andrew^ roS S -iiftc> 

sbm’at Aooll^'T V" "* ° f ,hc dta[h "< K«P*l™u£ 

slam at Apollo = alffir, we have a reminiscence of a human sacrifice such 

is was Offered at Apollo's festival of the Thatgelia (J, TiJpffer, iW/r.;. ? 
t,r AtimunwwtnstM'ifi (Berlin, 1S97), p. 133). The assassina¬ 
tion o Ncoptolcmtis at Delphi is the subject of a painting on :t red- 

TT T If TV at Ruvo ln A P u,Irt - The hero, wooded and 
bleeding, half kneels on a bench beside the Navel-stone (™/Wtw'■ on 
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tlit pt her side of which Orestes flees with a drawn swgrd in his hand 
Immediately beyond Orestes i* a palm-tree, and above him sits Apollo 
bmv m hand, looking towards Ncoptolemus. In the back-ground sc 
sec the temple, a Doric edifice with folding doors which stand open 
Lind near it a large tripod on n pedestal. The figures of Neoptolenms, 
Orestes, and Apollo are identified by inscriptions. bee t; p j^r,' 
1 1-' assassins di Neolioleum,' Ann.di dill' Inst, di Cnrra*. Anhnd. 
40 <rS6S) t pp. 235-248, with lav, d' agg, E; fSaiitneistcra Ikntmdttr 
2. p. 1009, tig. tat; - J. Vogel, Sane a Euripideischtr TmAidlat in 
S r ftiArdrr \ <utngtn,alden (Let prig, 18S6). p, 36 tqq. 

The hearth of Apollo at Delphi was famous ami is often mentioned 
by ancient writers (Aeschylus. Chorph. tojK : id., Eumettldn, 2S2 
-Sophodcs, Otdiput /fe.r. 965: Euripides, Aw, 462; id, SuppHas 
1200: id., AndromnfAe* .240; Diodorus, xvi. jd : Aeliart, l ar Ju st. 
vr. W. On this hearth probably burned the perpetual fire which was 
fed only with pine-wood and [ended by women who had been married 
and which, .f it ever went nm, had to be rekindled from !he sun by 
means of burning-glasses (Plutarch, Ik Ef «jW DAphor, - ■ id. Y u ,„.l 
<ji- tor Plutarch tells us that when the temple was humt by the 
M Bedes m the Muhndalic war the perpetual fj rc went out OVuma a - 
see above |i. 331 }, which seems to imply that the perpetual tire was in 
the temple, and if it was in the temple it could hardly have been ^ 
where but on the hearth. Again, Orestes, haunted by the Furies at 
Argos, declares that he will go as a suppliant to *'that which is set at 
the mid-navel" twupfrW Ifyiym) and to - the light of the lire that is 
called undymg (Aeschylus, Un^ph. iojf. j. This is most naturally 
interpreted to mean that die perpetual fire was beside the Navel-stone 
(twAfarftr), which as He have seen (p. 3lb sg.) atom! in rh c temple ;lt 
the t.me when Aeschylus wrote. Indeed from the E»mtm\U s ( T . 4Q , w 
compared with re =*o it is clear that Aeschylus believed riic \ iv H 
stone to be beside the god's hearth. Elsewhen- (note on viii 53 „) j 
have assumed that the fire of pine wood burned in the Prytancuu And 
that a perpictUiil tire was in fact m a mtuine d in the Prytnnetim at Delphi 
we have ground for believing, since pure fire Was brought ID Hatacrr 
5 ? thr ,:nm l m ° n ht * nh ' M Odphi fi'iutarch, Aristides. 3t >) and 
'the common hearth" [5 k.iowm from a Delphic inscription to have 
Imen m tire Piytauemn <R N. Ulrichs. AW, „„d * 

p. 67 note 20; II. Pomiriw EritnigC tnr Tepo-nphie 7W , 

\>. 66 ), There may very well have been two perpetual tire, at Delphi 
one in the I rytaneum and one m the temple, ;nst as at Athens there 
was one m the t rytaneum and another—the ever burning laitm-in the 
Ererhtheum (see voL pp. i 7 t, 341), P lhe 

Kram Pausanias's description we infer that the hearth stood in the all,, 

™* U T c r H0lyOf Hoi] ^ i ** it i- only after 

spcakms of the hearth that our author proceeds to mention the Ltost 
sanne in which Stood the golden statue of Apollo, j. H, Middleton 
howevmy preferred to suppose that both hearth and Navei-stone were 

the s| 5 J nncr ^ ‘™ 1C lP 4 y im *‘Y His view is to some extent favoured by 
the statement that the sacrilegious Phociaus dug far treasure in the 
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TtiTiplt ,L SLbi>uc the hearth and (he tripod ri (Diodoms, sn. 56 ; Adiiu^ 
Par r kiiL v\. g ); for iJhss secrm in imply that the hearth was iicside 
[he tripod, and the tripod VU certainly in ihe inner shrine nr adytum. 

See H. N. L' lriehs 1 Rfist ft tiftd Forttft it tt^rn , pp. jj jpp.., yo jyy. ; 

p M&imrc mr &s mints *t FAhteirt dt nifpkts^ p. 70 .177, i 

J Middlclon, i n jourmd of Htikmc Studies, 9 (1S68), p. 294 ryy, 
24 , 5. the Itime-Ht part of the temple. At the western end of the 
£tthi a doer ^gems. to have led into ihe inmnsi shrine or adytum* The 
K°^cn sbmie of Apollo which stood,, as Pau-sania* tells in this inner 
shrine, irmsi have been 5 ei up ;Jtcr the Sacred War in she fourth 
century li-C-i, else the Phoeiana would probably have put it in the 
mekiny pen. PhiJnchonu, who Fived at the end of the luurth and 
he^tnrua^ of the third century- mentioned the golden statue (qnoitd 
by Joannes MataEa, Cfymgr, ft p r 45 «L Dindorf; Fm& hht. Gmtc n 
ed. Muller, 1. p. 3^7^ from which we may infer that it was made snme- 
whtsre between 34a fl.C. (the end of the Kacred War) and 261 n.c, (the 
uate of HiilochDnjii's death). ISetide it, according to Phjbchoru^ was 
the grave of Dionysus with this inscription : - Here lies Dionysus dead 
the son of Semde.* C P . Autarch, his ci OsMt, 35 ; Tat Urn, Or. ,-,f 
DJtow, S, It is remarkable that the statue should have survived the 
^aek of the semple hy the barbarous Macdes in U 3 o.c ( Sc e above, p, 
j,A)r Perhaps they carried it and a new one was afterwards Hi 
h P 113 plilce ' D L d P hic coi,ls o f Imperial date, from tbe rei ^r. of 
■ H ®d nan onward, tdubit as .1 type a tigur,; of Apollo which may be 
a copy or Die golden statue in the inner shrine. Sometimes tbe siatue 

rrT^< f ' " ' S 'iMdinu between the 

columns of the facade of the temple; in s |] rase* the type ^ em , to be 

a copy of one and the same original, though the derails and attributes 
vary somewhat m the different copies. On three of the coins the god 

" *?“*«* '‘‘I T ™ kcd ' his kIt Clb0w restin * ™ a Pilar, his right 

stands1 ? C u ^' Cr J 0ln, “ f thl ‘ rcifen 0f A,>^ICn 

stands naked,h,* left hand raised, his right hand lowered and graspins 

“ ™ ,;h : ^ nd h,m ts a '"pod on a base : at his foi j 5 a rSKocf 

doubtless the Phstus, Ihe stream that flows in its deep .fa, for brikw 
ApoTlos tempt It Iwtten suggested that the image of the god in 
I ml T 1 C 1 " Cl bctJiusc vh *” 5uI1 * «nt an emissary to - borrow- 

bTbe^tl in X th r tmn * lh * D( a ™ nsporied to 

hCiinl in she inner shrmc (Plunrch, Sulla. 12}- and i^r the 

AlhMians dedicated to Apollo a golden pltctruw, with w^hitff th^ god 

fPlurarch 7 jf 5 ., 7 aiqnaW3 '/ be ^ PP ° 5c£l ta ^ h '* golden fyn 

(I iutarcK DiPythu* enuMhs, i6)l la fact a coin m l[n,: r: an is re¬ 
ported 10 represent ApoJIo standing naked, his right foot supported on 

kn« h-^’ h ' ?*, 3 llfre * M * ^ ht <wJ WM* ^ oThw 

f “doiwT h 4 ™™{ kU hahd he » branch of laurel, but 

u ?™ fBl whEtllcr ,he e«a has been accurately described See 
ImW-Blumer and Gjrtner, AW w 

wslh pi, X Mqs.-JSXVU, Y L FK- I I y -j - I, 

nf l!! r n “ I, 1 er ™ Iw .* e ln ™«‘ shrine of the temple was the ‘place 
* ‘* dc ur xmr*w ■*•-). That the seat of ,be oracle 
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™ Mow Ihc level of the temple scan* proved by tine passage* in 
uliich the priestess is spoken of as “going down " to consult the oracle 
(Plutarch, Ik fy&Au &raattij, 6, 2+ 28 ; id. A vracuterum, 

51 : Valerius Maximus, i. & 10 \ cp. Plutarch, Timokrn, B). In the 
fc p[ni:c of die tirade 1 there was a deep natara! deft or Assure in the 
ground, from which issued ibe exhalations that were believed to fill the 
priestess with ihe spirit of prophecy, En giving the oracular mprmses 
she sat on a tripod placed iintncdialely over the mouth of the fissure 
See SchoL on Aristophanes, Flutes, 39; and note on x. 5 7, This 
oracular ch.'bsm was the aifyfum proper (Plutarch, Dt Pjfhw vrvruli^ 
6), We have already seen reason to believe drat the inner shrine which 
the Greeks called tm adytum (v&m*), was generally if not always 
subterranean i vol. 3. p. 15). At Delphi it would seem to have been 
vaulted over with masonry, perhaps in the shape and style of the bcc- 
luve tombs f fur Stcphamis By^mfius {s.v. says that ihe 

mlytom Was bujjt of stone by Agamedc-i and TtophOntUS, the same 
mythrcal builders to whom the construction of the beehive mmb at 
Orchomenus was apparently attributed. See Paus. ix_ 37, j rnm . 
jrared with Ex, 3E. > T How this subterranean chamber was retched 
from the temple, w* do not know. A staircase may have led down tn 
it i or perhaps, as sn the oracular pit of Trophonius at Lebadea, which 
V s pons 1 bly also bu.lt in the style of the beehive tombs, the only mo de 
of access may have been by a ladder placed when it was required We 
h^e already seen (p. 3J &) that die recent French excavations haw 
laded in discover any trace of the oracular chasm. 



24 , 6, the grave of NcoptolnmtB etc. CpL Strabo, hu p 4-1 
Accordins^to 4 scholiast on Pindar (JVtin. vii. 6;) r Xenptolemus wnsaE 
firs[ buned under the threshold of the temple, but Menelaus afterwards 
removed his remains to another pari of the lacrcd piwinct Jf th _ 
account (if the romance writer ilctiorfoms can be trusted, the Aenranes 
Of Hiessaly sent a grand procession and costly sacrifices to Delphi 
eier> fourth year m honour of Nuoptolemus. The festival took place 
tit the same rime as the Pythian games. Mcliodorus has described 
the procession and sacrifices. The victims included a hundred black 
oxen and a multitude of Lambs and goats. Two bands of Thessalian 
maiden^ marched m the procession carrying baskets of flowers fruits 
Cike., and intense; one of the bands sang, while the other danced to 

m^.«r g,ng * „ A . TJ of . Tb «r' i3n **** in «■*«* 

nioniutxl[nrt gallant steeds splendidly caparisoned, brought up the rear 

Bh t, , Pr Tr Wm0ld r0Und the Then the victims were 

slaughtered and the customary parts laid or a huge altar which was 

UUilt ™" s ^en fire was applied ‘to 

the altar. The procession thereafter broke up, and the TTtessalians 
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iietook Lbcnudvcs to fruiting and revelry. See Ficliodoni^ IL 34- 
iii. 6. Cp, A, Mtimmseu, p. 3-5 The tomb of Neo^ 

[okmtts must have stood somewhat to the north of ihe temple, for 
Pau^tnias, quitting the temple bv the eastern door, turned lo the left to 
go to the tomb, in this position, higher up the hill than the temple, 
and a little to the east of north, H. K. Ulrich* in 1S3E found the 
remains of an ancient wall* adorned with mouldings. This* he supposed 
to have formed part of the wall which enclosed the tomb of Nenptdcmus. 
It seem* in have disappeared since Ulriehs’s time, See H + N. Ulrich*, 
ffes** taki F&rs\ kuRgen, | r pp. 3^ 104 ; K Fouean, Mhmir^ p, 9S sq. ; 
H. Pomtow s , BdhUgc war T&fidgrafiAu v$n Vtipfo\ p. 40. 

24 # 6. On thifl atone they poor oil every day cir. In the 
Ckamtftrt of ITieophrasing the Superstitious Man puurs oil on ihe 
smooth stones at the cross roads, and goes down on his knees and 
worships them. Lucian {Ahxand^ jo) mentions a Roman named 
RuliEianus who* whenever he saw an anointed or owned stone, used 
to fall on his knees before it, worship it* and remain standing beside it 
in prayer for a long time. »1 f ever, 11 says A mohius (iuh ^us Afatfmj, 
f ^ " 1 5 P l ™ ^ anointed stone, greasy with oil, I used to adore it as 
if there were some indwelling virtue in it. Ji The custom of anointing 
*acretl stones is referred to by Apukius (FUri^ l 1) and Minuciil$ 
Felix 3). It lias prevailed in many parts of the world. On 

the spot where Jacob had dreamed hi* dream, he set up a stone, 
IHMJicd oil on it, and called the place Bethel or 'the house of God 1 
39)- The Wirlli*, a tribe who inhabit the jungles of 
Northern Ronkan, in the Bombay Presidency, worship Wighia, ihe lord 
. 1 " ‘ hc f,,Tm of a sI,;i I >c ' 1ks stone smeared w ith red lead and 

clanfied butter. They Rife him chicken# and goats, break cocoa-nuts 
on his head, and pour nil on him; and he praams them from risers, 
gives them good crops, and keeps disease from them {Journal of iht 
AryW > 4 Stator Society af Great Britain and Ireland, 7 [i£.jtj n, 20). 
At Poona there is a sacred stone which is coloured red and oiled 
{rival,c XHtarOa, 7* p. 394 ** Svo ed.> In the Key Islands, East 
Indies, every householder keeps a black stone at the head of his sleep- 
ing-place ; and when he goes out to war or on a voyage or on business, 
he anoints ihe stone with oil to secure success (j. G. F. Riedel. Ik 
\, t *rmkari si Raiun imtifun Sekhes tn Papua, p. 223V In 
Madagascar many stones are anointed with fat or olj by their worshippers, 
Who sometimes spnakle them with the blood of a victim. Women in 
fnrt.ct. ar who desms to have children anoint certain stones, promising 
that if their prayers are answered they will come hack and anoint the 
stone again (J htbree. //«■ Great A Mam Island, p , 305 ; The Antaxa- 
' **d M'sd^aimrMogazim, No, 3. p, 164 ; id. No. 4. 

P 404 If :r Al a «rtain spot which is particularly difficult for cattle in 
T* M, ^ ,n ‘P ass in . Em Africa t every man of the Wakamba tribe stops 
and^ anoints a particular rock with butter or fat yAMiselMfl fur Ethno 

fojfH-, 10 (jS 7 8X p. 384}- 

Hie sacred stone at Delphi was not only anointed but also wrapt in 
irtwl at festivals. The original intention of the wrapping was probably 10 
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Icccfi the divine stone warm. Sitntln rly in one of ihe Samoan islands ;i 
smooth atone, regarded ns the abode of a god named Turin, was covered 
with branches to keep St warm, and these branches were cartful] v 
renewed whenever special prayers were offered to the stone (G. Tomer, 
S'tmtxt, p. 6e;, So in Bowdiich Island, South Pacific, the chief god 
was embodied m a stone which was carefully wrapt in fine mats ; once 
a year the decayed mats were stript off and thrown away. In sickness, 
offerings of fine mats were taken and rolled round the stone, til] it 
became busked up to a prodigious size (Turner, ap. fit. p --is; 

Perhaps the sacred stone at Delphi may have been meteoric 
Among the ancient Greek objects found to the south of Russia and non 
preserved at St. Petersburg there is a rough, uncut, unpolished stone 
set in a gold nog; the Slone is said by an expert to have all the appear¬ 
ance of being meteoric, and was probably supposed to possess magic 
properties. .See Compie Hernia (St, Petersburg) for 1S76 p ijj 
\\ ith regard to superstitions as to ■thunder-stones,’ see I, Grimm 
Deatsehf MylkotegifP p. 149; K. T. Dalton, Kthnotogy *,/ 

P- 115. As to the worship of stones, sec note on vii. as. 

24 , 6, this atone was given to Crontts instead of the child etc. 
aMryy *’ ^ 3& ' 3 * 3 ‘ 7 nole : '*■ 4 1> 6; Hesiod, TAceg. 

24 . y. the spring Cassotifl. A little higher up the hill that! the 
temple, and a few feet to the cast of the theatre, a rivulet of clear cool 
water issues from a small underground channel lined with masonry It 
flows undimmishcd all through the summer. This is doubtless Cassous. 
The spot does not now, it is mic, answer to Kansan ias'a description. 
Mot immediately above ,t there are remains of an ancient wall, and 
mimediaiely above that again a rock projects from the soil ,M r 
Homo!In was good enough to communicate to me lus conjecture that 
the spring originally issued from under the rack, behind the wall and 
lh.it its course has been changed by one of the earthquakes which are 
so common at Delphi. Against this, however, it has to be said that 
excavations made above the fountain in 1E60 brought to light in 
ancient conduit, forming perhaps a pan of the channel from whkh the 
™ tS rn. T •ends to show that the water does not rise on the 
spot but IS brought to tt from higher tip the hill Possibly it comes 
from the spring now called AVw, a copious source which gushes f rnm 
he foot of a high overhanging rock above (he sacred precinct, a little 

Inr J 'Tw> e . Dodwe11 mi identilied th , up^r 

spnng with Cassmts, hut in this they seem to have erred, for C^soril 
was withm, whereas ttr» ,s without, the sacred precinct- AW, may 

S^nh ‘ u' h ’ lh00 «^ thc fo ^tain DelpW mentioned by 
btephanus Byzaumw ArA^. That Ken,* was outside ™ Z 

“ aftden * hewn in the rock from which 

the water issues; for we maybe sure that no burial was permitted 

Zrllst^ P^- The tomb of the hero Neoptofomus, ^f 
.* d ;® !rent removal or the village 

standi W 7 th r b,IC ” l8 °-* a rhfjrdl Qf SL Nicholas used to 
d 10 fronl of th * fountacn Cassoissj whkh watered ihe &m*\] garden 
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attached lo the churcb. Down to the middle of the nineteenth century 
a solitary Injure)—the only one left in the valley of Delphi—grew in 
the garden; It was blighted in the winter of 1^33*53, Perhaps the 
garden occupied part of the site of Apoltn's, grove* which may have 
extended down the hilt to the teen pie, Cp. Pindar, _Vm. viu 65 ; 
Euripides, Aw p 7 6 and 116; Lucan* Phar-juh\i y v r 156. No other 
ancient writer besides Panamas mentions Casaotia. by name ; but the 
author of the Homeric Hymn fv Afwfl0 {•&. 300 jy.) perhaps refers lo 
it as ** the fomriowing fountain 13 Inside which Apollo slew- the dragon. 
However (here are grounds for thinking that the fountain beside which 
Apollo slew- the dragon was lower down the hill, below the temple of 
Apollo (set above, pp r 386, 2S7). 


s « Dmlwdl, Tfittri U p. 174; Leake, MrrtAfrrt Gstw w 2 . p, 555 ; Mure, 
f$uTitaJ r t, p, 1031 rhifcfseh , 1 Oeber die Topographic von Delph \ r fc 4 bk&n 4 l*(ngtn 
1/. fmh't. pAt'fr&x- Cfatorrf. fan. Axjvn JbiJ, .V. l It sun r |Munichb 3 ;]£_§□),. u 1 g * 
fl Ctirltitv, Awi iat* £V/M*Yd* p. j : H. X Ulrich *, jjW»4 Miorp, r. 
FF- 3 $r 105 jW,. 109 T \V. % ibtheir, Frivntruiigttt t p6ro; I'. Feueift, AfMtorr mt 
nufifi ft rhhtoir* Jr Dff/ktr t p. ioj jy. ■ Guuk-feutw, a. i._ *r ; l3aedek*r F J 
V- lfiQ H. IWtow, Rrftriige Topvpvjhi* ™ titlphi, p- 41 /./_ 


24. 7 , the water-inspires tho women —— la the shrine of 

the god. The water of die Cossolis seems to have been conducted by 
1 subterranean channel into the oracular chasm below the temple, where 
the prophetess drank of h before she uttered the oracles. In the course 
□f the French excavations an aqueduct or conduit has been found 
extending under the foundations of the temple (Bulletin rfc Corrtsfi 
Mfimqut, 17 (t$9& p- 6t4). Lucian tells us that at all the oracular 
neats of Apollo Ins prices* drank of the marred stream and chewed 
the laurel before she prophesied (His tu^sofm^ 1}. Cp. lx, 2. \ time. 

25. x, a building with paintings by PolypiotiiE. Plutarch has 
laidjhe scene of one of his dialogues (/Jt Jeftciu vratuhmm) in this 
budding. He says (cfo 6): “Advancing from the temple we reached 
the doors of the Cm than dub-house. So we entered and saw the 
fnends of whom we were in search seated and awaiting us B Pliny 
mentions [he paintings of Pblygootos at Delphi* but seems to suppose 
that they were in a temple (AW. AisL xxxv. 59)* Of the two series of 
paintings in the duh-house, the one which represented Troy after iLS 
^j|HUr C seems to have been Specially famous: k is mentioned by 
PhdostratuB («/- AfiaUn r, vi. 1 1. 64) and by a scholiast on Plato 
(Cmrgias, p r 44 « b). Lucian refers to the graceful eyebtws and rosi 
cheeks of Cassandra in this picture {Imaging 7 )_ | n the time of 
l ausamas the pictures were already between four and five hundred year; 
aid, nnd they to have survived for at least two centuries more, 
for they are mentioned with admiration by the rhetorician Themis tin,, 
Who lived m the fourth century of our era f Or. xxxlv. uj, 

The scanty remains of the clubhouse (Zgscfo) which contained the^e 
fomous paintings were excavated by the French in recent year- 
Although the budding was completely excavated in i% 5fc when I 
vssiitcd it under \\z. Nomclles guidance, nn account of it, 50 far a* 

T know, has up to the present dine (November 1897) been published by 
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I he French archaeologists. Little more I ban a bard mention of the 
discovery has appeared in die learned journals (ytt/tf/mfum, 71b 
December 1895, p, Soo; ^rc/^'r^jr^r 1^96, p- 73}- To 

my great regret* therefore, I can offer the reader only a few jottings on 
ibis interesting monument. They are taken partly from my own journal, 
partly from the note* furnished lo me by Mr. Cecil Smith, 

TheLesche is situatcdjn accordance with the description of Fausnnias, 
higher up the hill than the spring Cassdiis, a few steps io the east of the 
theatre. It was bath on n terrace, which is Supported dn the South by 
a high retain] Hawaii A marble slab in this wall bears an inscription ■ 

K NT A 1 fl! N T 0 A A M 02 
TO A Jff A A A M M A 
ATlQAAmi 

The Cntdian people (dedicated) ihe supporting-wall to Apollo.* Fmm 
the style of the letters the inscription seems to date from the third 
century jlc- f>n the terrace supported by this wall stood the Leschc, a 
budding of no great size, with its long as is lying east and west. At the 
time of my last visit to Delphi (October 1895} Mr, Homolle explained 
to me that he kOeved the Lcsdic to have beett a quadrangular and 
oblong building with a door m each uf the two short sides. The 
painting*, in his opinion, probably occupied the two short walls as well 
as the Jong north and south wnIK Now p however* as I leant from Mr, 
Cedi Smith, the building is believed to have been a colonnade open on 
three sides, with columns in Front and the paintings of Bolygnotus 
occupying only the long hack wall Considerable remains of this bade 
wall exist \ and in my journal I find it noted that a small piece of the 
south wall and, 10 the l>est of my recollection (I was not allowed to 
make notes on the spot), a piece of the e;LSt rail also are preserved But 
if the building was a colonnade open on three sides, it can hardly hive 
had walls on shw south and cast* Towards the eastern end of 1he 
budding, there are four foundations of columns placed so as to form a 
square (: ;)■ This perhaps points to the existence of a double row of 
columns miming along the whole IcngtSi of the building. On die face 
of the hack wall, dose to the ground, are some remains of stucco 
painted with a bright blue pigment, This is all that remains of the 
paintings of Polygnolus. Behind the wall and separated from it by a 
channel about itf inches wide rises a retaining-wall which supported an 
upper terrace- The interval between the bnck-wall of ihc Lcsche and 
ilie terrace-wall Ivehind St was no doubt left on purpose to prevent the 
damp from pertuEatiiig through and injuring the pictures- Apparently 
the pavement of the Lesche was* like the lower part of the back walk 
coloured blue- 

For our knowledge of the paintings we are indebted to the minute 
amount of them given by Panamas (%, 3.5-3 ■ So full and precise in 
fils description that not a few attempt s have been made in modern times to 
reconstruct the pin urea from it. The first of these attempts was made 
by the Comte do Caylus in 1757, and the latest by Dr. Paul Weiisacker 
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in ■£!}$, Amongsi ih<s others may be mentioned those by the brother! 
Kicjk:J] hausen sn ffiqj and again in 1&26, of Mr. W. Watkiss Lfovet 
m iEji of Prof O, Ucuridorf in 1887, and of Prof. C_ Robert in 
1* 92 4U,d lE 93 r h^s accompanied his reconstructions with elaborate 
commentarres, Of (best various restorations the most artistically 
beautiful arc tW which were drawn by Mr. Hermann Sdiencfc for 
rof. Roben. They are here reproduced (pi. vL vii.). Some exceptions 
may be taken to theia detail, but on the whole they probably give a 
farriy corttet Idea of the composition and general effect of the pictures, 
Ihc iirratigcmeiii of some of the figures above others, for which 
we have the authority of Pausanias, is probably 10 he explained, win, 

3£,I - > :lntI Messre - WeintLcfar and Schreiber, simply 
y ic an 1 st s ignorance of the Laws of perspective rather than, with Prut' 
Kobcit, by supposing the figures to be placed one above the other n« 
jopmg gramd. Some have held that the figures were disposed in 
rt^fir hnniontoi lands, one above the other, but a better artistic effect 

Pref KoSlrt"^'fit \f D " PI ? ,h V" frWly al iarioU! * ,ete,i - “ ** 

suoLr edtv .he r " hilvc dottt - TliLi arrangement is 

- uppmtedI by the analogy of many ancient vase-paintings, which taken 

fora* re^rTT^V^*-"" S “ pp,y tllc ™* ™£thy materials 
for a reconstruction of the paintings in the Lesche. Probably many 

ancient vasc-painters were influenced directly or indirectly by the 
pictures of Polyj-notus and it is quite possible that in « 

Lesche and the disposition of the paintings on its walls. From 
Ijusanias we learn that the pictures fell into two great sets. <me rcnre-i nt- 

sMCLi^^nVh'r ^!r Plher U, *' sscs hell: die first was Oh the 

^ 7 Ct H 11,0 bU ' lt,ln «' ,J,C "*«* ^ his left 

the two sets -V -» ?' V Hcncc 11 mi >' inferred either dial 

25s :^vrr z —^ ^tftssr. 
satMa - Mttrs ratt 

discussed the ™j ™ t . *'***’ ^baeoJogut, who have 

?wo P Xons f of These 

colon.ttadc wjith'both pictures on^he^badt^w^L^ c^* * 

«r -ho mined Lesche would seem ( o show that ,i,e latter 
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pending an exact and authoritative description of the remains ihnt have 
been found it might still be premature to award judgment in this long 
debate- We have seen that as late as 1895, after the excavation of the 
Legist, Mr Homollc was inclined to favour the quadrangular building. 

When we learn the exact shape and dimensions of the Lcsche, we 
shall be able by comparing them with Ptusutk/s description to estimate 
approximately the scale of the figures in the paintings and SO to decide 
the question, which has lately been discussed by Prof. Robert and Dr. 
Schiilne, whether they were life-size or not. That they were life-size i> 
denied by Dr, Schonc and affirmed by Prof. Robert {J)ie MarufAvn- 
sdd&cki in der Pvskifc, p T 82 s$$ r y r who bases his opinion chiefly on an 
ambiguous passage of Aelian (Far. hi si, iv. j) which may perhaps be 
translated thus: il Polygnotus pai tiled targe figures and tamed Ills prizes 
by life-size pictures 11 ra pzysiAa mi ^ toIV TtAeVi; tu 

*W\ a). This translation of the adjective t£X«ijk Prof, Robert defends 
by comparing the expression titdhv ypunn) rcJUpi which occurs in two 
inscriptions (C. I G. Nos. jo6E t 30S5) and the expression TriVaf TtXtia? 
ytyp*pti*Yv$ which occurs 111 the UtVs tff /he Tea Ora far? (p. 843 e) 
attributed to Plutarch. However tins verbal question may be settled* 
the scale of the picture h in the Lcschc will be determined within certain 
limits as soon as the measurements of the building are mode public, 
Speaking from impression ;'l was not allowed to take measurements) I 
should say that the building is too small to allow us to suppose that the 
figures were life-size. 1 

The further question discussed by Frot Robert and Dr. Schone 
whether Polygon!us painted directly an a marble wall or on stucco lias 
been definitely decided in favour of Dr. Schdne and stucco by the 
remains of blue-painted stucco on the wall of the Lesche, It is due to 
Prof. Robert to add that in deference to the objections urged by his 
adversary he afterward* inclined with some hesitation to discard marble 
for SLUCcu {Die MtirnfhoftSi'hlitf/if in tier pQtktU f p. 104). 

With regard to the date of the paintings it has been commonly 
supposed that they must have been executed before 467 ac P since the 
couplet attached 10 rise pictures (Pans. x. 27. 4 note} Is ascribed to 
Simonides, who died in that year. This argument would have to be 
abandoned if with Prof. Robert and Prof. Hauvette \De i'mffketttiatf 
■$ fpigrammt* dt Siwmufc {Paris, 1896), p. 138) we believed the 
verses not to be by Simonides. But the reasons for this scepticism 
seem wholly insufficient to counterweigh the express testimony not otily 
°f IWanias but of the compiler of the Palatine Anthology fix, 700) 
na 10 the auihordnp of the epigram. It seems safer therefore to 
acquiesce tn that testimony and to believe accordingly that one or both 
the pictures in the Louche were panted In the lifetime of Simonides. 
Prof Robert believes that a surer clue to the date of the paintings is 


* Since wdliiiR HJ above S hare obtained. ffinxigh Mr Homolle’a Munrsy, * «joy 
* E pin t\{ ih* BvUttin de toH/mif*, for i®g& ih +bkh fpp. she 

renini^s of the L«cbt? are desefibed ,ind discmsttb The ikacHpocia wyH me 
lun. lafo to allow nsc Eo modify the lead in nxoith^ with it. the volume- haviELi' bin'n 
alr^Ldy wa Up j n pag^ ffiu sx below, p, 6 j 5 
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furbished by observing ,h,it of the four Thehan kdia whom, accwtW 

° UI) ' Me MW ' n h - U - flnt F «« «« £££3 

l ^ f 'r r J ;J ^ ,lolus <*- *'/ 7). The onussiou of the 

fiThLr '?'? '■ l ’ K,[ koberl H™**, as a deliberate slight to 
litworl jTe md , ^ » Ct “ r l "1? " CC,rdin ** rJ > hi,vc pitted 

ST i*i 1 , the Ph ™^, At bitter enemies of 

hebti, were m possession of Uelphi, Without tfoinu so far as f „ 

So ‘tf hff™' iT rf “S.™ *” the 0mrKion (,f tl,c ’ adi “ f™ the 

STfwVr/«^■ bCCn m “". tilS 3 compliment to 

]f th r if r V S “"S the hl K hest impmbabJt 

three nf the four women wen: left out for the reason suonused whv 
|™f the fourth mserted ? it the painter put her in before the Ph«iarl 
had time to stop him, surely it would have been easv for th . m 1 1 

£rr i ‘*“‘, "* tts+vsisss: 

But lo discuss such possibilities j 5 fo li]c , 1 ™ 

*“ r '°- *»*.«* 


Baita: S5s 

^ w f> Hn]|i,djes WhltfedBSanni^^Jair^ 'ilM? ' 'yu 1 ^ ^ 

Marufkanft.hfiifkt in FciJhify Uf,'J ff Jfy-* . 1 !f ! p a Ar I%): /Wf 

mjnrLif.rr^TTtE. 1h . f ir*n* Hittacbei WInckc! 


ehX , 7 s* 2“ ^ 

msSwt** , ’- ^ (ife^rv 

ffiJsra .** 3 S ?&££•£ 


P“J}£**ti tlelphlmhcn 

; Tk Sctirfilw. "Dwt 

-«!;■*umi w., 'I3ie Wandl^Vrlrr VlW /' (Lelpi^, iSqil, 

MphV ^ Mi&far j tcr dcr Kmditf in 

< " < *T *r Aflfofrr /WMfVsiatUnrt ''^-^er, lUrgntf, Gt»M& 

The reilntwjsm of the nkluU £ o ^ * ,S! 3* 
the Rienenhou*™, R q. {$3^, ^Ej^T ‘n C V' n \" , K V - Si «W«. 

* to a tonvenient form h the it ir Her fW °3w" 1 ijr!j liaiil[ .nf 

fea“ - —»■»-£SK^i5RS35S 

Homer, O ““ a “ ”«• « «» 


See 
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25 , 2. Ilimn after its capture. As to representations of the sack 
E3f I ro> m existing works of ancient art + especially vase.painting set 
H. HeytWi, fiutpmit <iuf rmtr TrinkicAafe dfj Btys&s /Berlin, 
I MG); C, Robert* ffild find ZfVrf B p. 59 jgif* S A, Schneider, Der 
tmsrhe f« -frr tf/Asr/wf grfaMttfan A#**rf p p. 168 ; 

U\ Klein, Ev&wttiss P* 1 59 W- i Uatimfirtier's fk^md^r, i,v r 'llin- 
ptrsis. Among the must notable of such representations is a frag¬ 
mentary marble relief, known as the Tata/a //iwtf, which is preserved in 
the Capitollne Museum a! Rorat Et seems to date from about the first 
centory A. 3 --., and represents a great Variety of scenes from the Trojan 
legends. It professes to be based on the fluid of Homer, the Sadt <rf 
Ilium of StesichoriiSj. the Aethispis of Arctinna, and the Ultle fluid of 
Leschts, From fragments of similar reliefs which have been discovered 
we may infer that tablets of this sort, illustrating the legends of the 
^ege of Troy, were manufactured wholesale* prub.ib!y for use in schools. 
These reliefs have been published with an elaborate commentary by 
Otto Jahn ;ind AtL Michael is. See their work GrurJh'srA* fiifder- 
zkrvmktn {Bonn, 1873); Baumeister's Denkmdter, p. 716 s$y. ; A, 
Briining, + liber die bildlidicn Vodagcn dcr tliscben TafeJn, 1 JahrlwA 
d artmkg, hislUufs, 9 (1894),, pp. 136-165. With regard to the 
poetical sources from which Pa 1 ygnatt}« may be supposed to have drawn 
some at least of the scenes in his great tableau, Mr. F. Noack has 
argued at length that the painter borrowed everything except some 
natnc-; from the epic known ns the JJu/e /W. particularly from that 
pan of it which Panamas cites (x, =5. 5 note) under the title of Tie 
Sack #f Ilium and attributes to Leschcs. 5ee F, Noack. fliujursis. 
*& Eurlfddis rl Pidypwti fu*& ud Tnpjat txeidium j ftaunt fahulii 
^Cissae, 1890), PP . 4^74, PtuL C- Robert, while he admits that 
Polygnotus drew on this poem, holds that the painter's chief poetical 
authority was the epic poem of the same title (The Sutk irf Mum j 
which Prod us ascribes to Arciinus Uift&orum Gruwrum fra^iuenfu p 
. cL Kinkel, p, 49). See C- Robert* Die ffhtfltrsis des Pvfyjmal* 
pp 74-fici. 

25 . 3 Komar represents Nee tor-saying-that Fitronfcjs 

etc, bee Od. ilk 276 sg$. 

25 . 3. Ecbeea 3 L His name means 1 holding the tiller. 1 Hencr 
Prof C Robert etmjecmres that the name really applied to a figure 
seated at the helm in the ship, and not to the man going down the 
gangway {Die ftiufiersh des Ptt/ygmp p. ^6 j^ r ), 

25 . 3 MeneHaits' hut. The Greek word here translated H hut 1 
(trjfojvjj) m.ayaJsomeati 1 lent 1 ^ and though the dwellings of die Homeric 
warriors were perhaps huts rather than tents, Polygnotus may have pre¬ 
ferred to represent them, in accordance with the usage of his own time, 
as tents. On red-figured vases and in Pompeian paintings (he abodes 
41 f the Homeric heroes in the Sield are regularly represented as pavilions 
supported on round poles (C. Robert, Bit fliufxrsis dts Polygnot , 

P‘ W)- 

25. 3, the only Igure whose name Polygnotus has taken from 

the Odyssey. The name of Amphialus also occurs in the Qd/ssej 
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(vi\i J14, 12% though noL 45 the mime of me of Mend.-tua^ 
companions. 

25 . 4- Brifiow —— Diomoda •-IpMa. These were fenuk 

*"*“ oF £f h *« Werner, II. I tS 4t is . 664 m .p Alter hi* death 
they in.iy have passed into the possession of his son Neoptolemas. Cp. 
*- Robert, Die Itiuperris des Potygnal, p, 57* 

2S * *■ Holen herself is seated cm. Prof. C. Enbeit compares a 
scene on a fine Attic vase now in the Hermitage Museum at St. Peters 
bury. It represents the wooing of Helen by Paris. The Grecian 
beauty appears seated among her maidens while Paris, in Phrygian 
costume, approaches and greets her. See Con,pu Rendu , Sl Peters- 
for lSGl * Ati »> Pi- V with Stephaai’s remarts, P . i , 3 ™. 

tl,ffe,S fTOm tlut dtpicted in Polygnotus's picture 
but posstbly there :ue traces of that picture in the attitude of Helen and 
j“. r ,;,r "* riL1|, -* s - ; ,,n{ Kobert inclines, however, to think that the vase- 
ra let stood directly undur [he influence pf Zeuxis rather than of 
l olygnotus S« C. Robert, Die Ihupttsit Jet Prty&iot, pp. 34.36. 

In th 5 ' rt> Eurytfttes "' mrfi9es ' herald, though ho Lid no beard. 

In the Odyssey (*,*. ; 44 m .) Homer describes EuryLates, the Ihemld 

Ls l,;m hl " ™ asltr shock of hair on 

h>s head Hence the surpnse of Paulas that in the picture Eury bates 

SStf , W w r<11 ™' Eurytees is mentioned L the 

Sd oft^e 1 " »*- **“ < iL '**>■ Agamemnon had a 

E .h/ - ■ ’■ 3jo}: imi iiis ^ ^ 

item the herald of Ulysses was represented by Polygmlus since ,-e 

SS£Z PAU «*bias himself (below if 81 that 45 BR /5 Ty 
Agamemnon, not by Ulysses, to Helen. 

,., Z r 5 thB *““*• tho Hiid etc- See Iliad »i. 

A “ 1I « 1 A «*™ ciymeoe 

‘ T w & ® n01c I as {o ttymene see note on jl 26 1 

is Slid ,L* “ aa attltndo 01 prefotmd dejection etc. It 

KitaiSX ^ ?“ “ Mh *» Cr Helenas and his brother 
w P M r q ^ llcd Iat *■ h ™ d °t Helen. Deiphobus urts successful, 
u_Hcknus, momfied ai his failure, withdrew from Troy to Mi. [dm 

^ towX ?* eks in!l ind ** or'compel led ,0 

JTJ' mc,ns b > ^ T ™y ™W t* taken, See Apollo 

V'S X*. ;f C u P , 2 f‘ #*»****», 34 ; Servius on 

nacus' M„,eX P ’ *°4 W .: Quint os Smvr- 

XX [>E!rf V 3 *i 7 * mi Di ° ^ Ii*- vol J. p. 

^ucd In [he mi l 1 o[ ?^ oh ' H ^Ppnjpri^dy depicted Iletcnoa 

gXf aJd remoX - ^ " ,C mm his »«Svc city overwhelmed with 
tas told bv i l h 1n ' C L 0 * y ,° f tht c;,pturl - and prophecy of Helenus 
C. /4W - lr ^ “’hich Sophocles may 

25 c 9 r aKOrvm ed. Kinkei, p. 36). 

This poem fXSX M f ' in * 9 The Sack of Uium. 

9 ,: n i ^ c m *,«. 

which Pa^iVattributes S ^ 

1 7^^ flSinoutcs to Indies was net a scn^nEc 

^ ^ mtreIy 1 P 1 " ot lh ' Mad (D B. Monro, ip JouXd of 
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Mflfem'f Sbrd/tt, 4 1 S 3 p r 317 rp. 5 Ft, Noack, Hiufitrsh, p, 45 jy. \ 
as to the Little Hind sec note on 1, 36. Thai the Zf/J* //jW 
inctuded a description of the sack of Trnr is proved by the iciLimany of 
Aristotle {/ J i23, pv 1459 b 4 ) p though Prod os in his summary 
of the poem makes it end with the introduction of the Wooden Horse 
into Troy (Efikorum Umtf&rum fragment^ e<t r Ktnkd; p. 37 ) L U01 
again** the identification of the Saek of Ilium by Lesehes with port of 
Use IJtik Hiad it must be observed that Rausnnias certainly seems to 
h^ve regarded ihc two poem* as distinct ; for whereas he assigns the 
fontter poem to Leeches, he apparently considered that the author of 
the LittU Mad was unknow n (iii. 26, 9; x, 26. 2). Thai Pausfttiias 
distinguished between the two poems has been recognised by Prof. 
VOfl Wilamowiti' AI olIendoriF (HemtnuAe L T ni?rmehangzn, p, 342). 
Prof, C. Robert's attempt 10 prove that PrmKinias regarded the Sa£& of 
If sum by Lcsrhcs as part of the foffU Iliad is unconvincing i -Homer- 
ische Fiechcr/ 50/cj Program** zuwi \VirtcMmannsfiiti^ Berlin ifi^o, 
P 1 6 4 The [same of the poet whom Pa Usamas always calls 

Lescheos appears as Lesche^ on ihc Talalu fftara {baumeisteds 
DtnFmdter, pi nil.) and on an ancient vase (C Robert, t Homerische 
Bcchcr/ p, 33), The form Leaches is commonly regarded as the 
correct onc , but the form Lcicheos is defended by Mr. Q. T mm is cl. 
p Leschco^Leschcs, 1 fiktinutAu Must*tm T N. F, 48 (1393), pp. 290- 
- 9 %)* whose view is, however, combatted by Mr. W. Schmid (JF 
PP G»G-tiiS) and rejected by Prof. C. Robert {Dt\ /fiujtfnis dts Poly 

giiof p. 74 note ij)p 

7- Dumophon, one of the sons of Theseus His mother was 
rhaedra {ApdLodnras, ed. R. Wagner* p. 170 ^ r ] or p according to 
FLndar, Anti ope (Plutarch, 7&WW, 2^ 

25. 7 . Theseus lwtd also a sou Melanippus etc. Paosailias implies, 
though he does not say directly, that Mekinippus was depicted along 
with Dcmophon meditating the rescue of hh grandmother Aethra. The 
descendants of Mdanippus, named loxids, are said to have revered 
Asparagus because their ancestress Reriguna, daughter of Sinis, took 
rehjge in 0 bed of asparagus from the pursuit of Theseus (Rlutareh 
Tfirifi/i' S). 

25 . S. As to Aetftra, Losdieos says etc. It is said that Aethn, 
the mother of Theseus, having been captured by the Dioscuri at Aphidna 
(Raus. V. 19. 3 ante), was given by them as a handmaid to Helen whom 
she followed to Troy (Mainer, //. iii, 143 jy. 1 Dio Chrysefiioit^ £?r. xL 
vol. 1. p, !fi 4 ed Dindqrl), The story of her release from captivity after 
the taking of Troy seems to have been told in somewhat different forms. 
One version,, here given by Pausanias on the authority of Leschcs, 
appc:ir^ m have been followed by the poet Lysimadius (Scbol* on Euri¬ 
pides, Trpad& t 3 1) and Dionysius, author of the pmse Cyrft { 4 thol. nn 
Euripides, jftada, 123 ; Frag, ffisi. Gtutr. ed Muller, 4, p. 653), 
The other version was that during the sack of Troy her two grandsons 
Deal opium and Acarnr*, the sons of Theseus, found and rescued Aethra 
walkout, apparently^ having to beg fox her release from Helen and the 
v-rt-dc leaders. This latter version was seemingly followed by Arelinua 
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£-4 ?xZ-„ x 

-—jsvss 

a*£d l-Zt rttwln™* r~- ° f !«««ocy - rfepiced on «* 

W Etruirn y, ws ;J t '£ n jjjj*, MuSeunT {Cniahgui of 

th'finrt fieriest' by Cecii j %*£ f "i J/ "™'"' VO! 3 > fWj "/ 

Hcydcmnti]], ///„*„*, ,, * ^ P j **? ^ H ' 

& Ccrrisp. Ar.hLl (- OKSM !"’ M,C *^ dl ^ m A"*ati &1F Imt 

** iLS?aSffJitSET^“ «• ™»» 

Hector and Andromache, by M cotfi tOem u^ ln£ult s <™ •■<( 

(W ^ l.rmphtv,, ?Jl lTZnl - m PXtmtd b >- belies 

k.ntcl, p. 4 6), SwwLT , Cr ‘? fa ™” Jr«g*rxl th *3. 
cording to another version of th" t ' t! ™ ca b y Paus&nlas. Ac. 

not Neopurftnua but'uivves lElc murtlcnsr of the child was 

AitiEnui in his jZ, tfS* T5* tZZnV* ™*“ «— by 

mtnttf t4. Kinkd □ cq\ l t . / {hfik$mm Gmecatvm Jr a.:- 

- *-t«» ('i-Sw/S.^ Sit'""” ^ 

Of Astyatia* os rct;o[^4«p.>ribvihd p d ^ represcr,ts lhc death 

advocate of the deed f"™ T*** lhp < !licf 

Seneca {Tr^dts, toSS m ,\ ™ “£* 7o / ‘W-i According to 

but the child an tier pen rd Ids JJjJ, deputed to execute the doom, 
-Smyrnacns '«p.^ fm ln a tower. Quint™ 

Warner), and Hyginus fF*[, J’ A P° ,lod “nia (p. an ed. 

from the walls by the CredH^ft!?? ? “ T lh " U« child wm hurled 

the vase. paintings Neoptolemus is^dcraVtal rnUrcftrtr ,n 

% and p re pari ng to dash him t n . cfM CtI seizing Asiyara* by the 
boy's grandfather, Priam, has mte^” y^"* 1 ’I" 1 5itir at which the 

toiuptrsis, p], i. ; £ Robert, r*^ S *' See H ' Heydenuum, 

‘“tor p, 745 ; Cal^e Vf Z ^ J' P »: ammeter's M 

Xnl/xA Museum, vn| r : m.,/t fZ lr f?/ “J m Mr 

No- ft so*. Cp F N^' 1 ^ '^V hy H ‘ B - Witera, p. US. 

^ 2 *“ j&aS&Tpp '4 J J r V” l,i r! Mygwti <1*** 

B ”“" -* «c S- tiiad, *L 

°J't r;, s " ^ ta “«' * ft « a- —>» .f 5 « 

Arions ,hc .*“ al “n on Achilles’ tomb. 

of Acfailks were An tinus (E/>ian/n !^ Crlfii:e ^ Polyaenn at the grave 
P jo) and Euripides {f/tcuj cd. Kinkel, 
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25. 10 . at At^rts-1 have fl&en pictures ere, See L 

22, 6 , 

25 , 1 * - a hone -- about to roll on tiro ground, Prof. C. 

Robert, conjectures that wo are to suppose chid horse to have been 
ridden by Elnsus and Asiynous, two of the victims of Nenptolemus 
{ se * below x. 26. 4), and to have fallen under their weighs thus 
allowing their relentless pursuer to overtake and dispatch them. Ik 
tliinks that the same subject is represented, al a somewhat earlier stage, 
nn two of [he northern metopes of the Parthenon, On one of the 
metopes (No, 29) ^ two figures riding a horse which seem* about 

tip faJI fc while on the metope next to it (Nn, 38) appears a young warrior 
rushing along. Jf Prof. C, Robert is right, the scene on the former 
mempe (No. 29) represents the flight of Klasus nod Astynmts, and the 
s> ene on the latter metope (No, 38) their pursuit by Neoptolcmus. See 
C, Roben, Din iiiuptrsif lies P&fyjps&t, p p _ 59.61 3 id, Dit Marathon* 
Jt-Alarto in drr SWftfr, p. 124. Against this view of Prof, Robert^. 
Which is accepted by Mr. p, Weiisdckcr {Pcfygiwfs GtmHfdt t p. 26 tp.), 
it must be said that the horse in the picture, to judge by Pausanlas's 
description, had not fallen but only seemed about to do so; it h Y there 
fore, a necessary part of Prof Robert's theory that Pausanias imsiook 
the attitude of the bea.t. A horse rolling on the ground is depicted 
on a black.figured vase (MiMttf. </. mA fm/. in Rom, 4 (i8Sg) p p]_ 7 ■ 
the vase js It 364 in the British Museum? and is engraved on a 
number of ancient gems. See Q. Kossbach, in A us sftr A norm* (Berlin, 

pp. 195-200. The painter Paunon is said to have painted a 
horse in this posture (Lrj, ian, D^mos/fums tnfcmium } 24 ■ Aelian, Var w 
Mtf< x\v. r j i Plutarch, th- Pyt*i*e onttuiis, 5}. 

26 , t. Clj^neno. In the iiimt (iii. 1144) Clymone is one of the 
two handmaids of HeJen p the other being Aethra. It is quite possible 
that m the picture she may have been represented as a Greek slave 
waiting on Helen ? and that Fausnnkw made a mistake in classing be* 
WiLh the captive Trojan women. See P. No-ick, IhufrntX i>. 56 so. : 
C. Robert* Iht Ihiipcriis dtx Pmy^mt x p. 45 jp. 

26 . 1. Bt^khonia, In hia Sack of Bium, The representation of 
the sack of Ilium on the Tabu fa fffata professes to be Erased on this 
poem of Stesichorus. Sec O. Jnhn p Griukhch* Bildtn hrtmik^ y 
32 s\fp. Prot AsL Mi chad is has argued that part of an abstract of 
this poem is contained in the fragments of Produs's work in the Epic 
i;yt-le. See Michael is, in John’s Grin ft. Bildm&r**ijivjt, p. 95 . 

tJ ri in Hernia 34 (ttf 79), pp. 481.498, 

£G. r. in tile Betting, We must distinguish this poem of 
Stcsichorus from the epic of the same name which was ascribed to 
Agiai, (or H agios} of Traeien, See note on x. =S. 7. Cp. IWtet Lyrui 
Gr<i$a\ ecL Beigk,* 3, p, 98j, ^ 

2 S. 3 Touching Crensa, they say that t ha Mother of the Gods 
etc. Virgil makes C reus a say {Atn. ii, 785 xq$) that she will not be 
carried captive into Greece, because the Mother of the Gods detains 
her in As lx Mr, D. B. Monro thinks that the stnry of CrcuM was 
told ta A retinues poem the Sack 0/ Ifmm (which is to be distinguished 
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from the two poem* erf 1 the same name by Stesichorus and Lesches). 
See J&rrttal v/HtUmk Steidbs, 5 1(1884), p 30 J§r. 

26. i. the epic called tbo Cyprla. The poem oOkd the Cypria 
or CrfridtOt an epic in Eleven books, was variously ascribed to 
S las in us of Cyprus, Hegesinus of Sal amis, Hegesias, and Homer 
(Phothis, JKStitotfacat p. 319 ctL Hckkcr; Arhcnneus, xvi. p r £63 d e> 
Herodotus explicitly denied fiL 117) that ihc poem was by Homer; 
and Aristotle did so implicitly (/VArj, 3 3, p. - 1-5 59 )- The subject of 
the poem was the origin and progress of the Trojan war down to die 
point where the subject is isikcn up in she //M Sec Epkvrum Gras- 
< vmm JragmtntA, ed, Kinkd, p. 1 5 jqq. \ f\ C. Wdcker, Iter tftnht 
CyciuSj 1 - P- 300 sqq. : td r9 2 - p* 85 Jftf. £ D. li- MonrO, mjoitrtitd of 
HtlUme Studio $ (iSS 4 >k P- - m i ^ Christ, Gpk** d. griuh. 
Litlrralur^ p, 59 jq* u I hc Cyfrm was considered one of the grandest 
epics of antiquity, scarcely Inferior to the Iliad and the Odyssey. - . * 
It would appear that the poem of Stasinus [the Cyfina] was more 
popular, had greater influence over the poets and painters of Greece, 
than the poems of Homer. At least, m the poems and plays which have 
1 ome down to us the subject is ofbener taken from the Cypria than the 
/had. In the case of Greek painted vases, whereas representation* 
taken from the Iliad are rare, we find very frequent paintings of the 
incidents of the Cypri*h such ns the Judgment of Paris, she marriage of 
Feleus and Thetis, or the surprise of Troitus and Polyxena by Achdte* 
at til t welt M (P, Gardner, Nrm Chapters in Grtsk p, 160 sq. ). 

2 S. 2. tho Little Hi ad. Here and in eiL 16. 9 PiiLh-anias refers to 
the Lit lit Mad in a way which seems to imply that bo thought ihe author 
unknown. It was ascribed to Leeches by Proclus {Mjdtmim Graettn/ift 
frjgmmfih ecL KinkeE, p. 36}, a scholiast on Aristophanes ( Lyrii train, 
c 5 5,) p a vase painter <JC. Robert, i Hnincrisdie Bedier,' 50/** Programm 
-urn S Vinsktlmanmfa te t Perl in, a £^q, p, 30 i^.), and she sculptor of 
the Tadu/ii i/ittiti. Produ* (£c) rails Leaches a native of Mytikne in 
Lesbos : but a scholiast on Aristoptumes (/-A) and the sculptor of the 
Tafafia fluisa agree with Pausaneas (x, 35, 5) in culling Lcschts a 
native of Pyrrfon in Lesbos. Others attributed she Utfte /Had 10 
Tkcstorides of Phocaea; others, including the historian HeUamcos* to 
Cinacthun the Lacedaemon ion (see ii. 3, 9 note) ; others to Diodorus 
of E ryihrae. See SchoL on Euripides, Tr*idts t 83 2, FmL G. Robert 
ha* argued that the claim- of Lc&chea to the authorship of the poem 
is invalidated by the evidence of lid balms, whg^ being himself a 
Lesbian, would liave certainly attributed the poem to a fellow-country¬ 
man if there had been any plausible ground for doing so. Prof. Robert 
concludes that Lesehcs is a literary myth concocted in the fourth 
century &C by local Lesbian patriotism as a counterblast 10 the Ionic 
legend which claimed the poem for Thesiorides of Phocaea, Sec C, 
Robert, HIM and Idcd^ p. 23 5 sqq r ; cp. id ,, b Homerische Becher/ 
\h 64 sqq r Aristotle, like Pnusanias, refers to l " the author of the 
Utete Iliad" in a way which seems 10 indicate that the author's 
name was unknow n to him (P&sftei, p. 145^, Berlin ed_} + Accord¬ 
ing to Proclu-S* abstract of the Uiih /,*'*W T the poeiu w’as in four 
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BoqIcr. and rclaicxl ih* events of the Trajau war from the award uf 
the amis of Achilles down to slit introduction of the Wooden Horne 
into Troy. Bus in its original form I ho poem must have earned she 
history of the war down to the sack of Troy and the departure of the 
Creeks. Sec Aristotle, lt\ X EpkOrUm Grafter am fragmmf^ ctl. 
Kmkd| p. Jt!i \ F. LS. Wtlcker r Der tphrftt Cydm f j. p. 26 J s #$ m ; 
/d/., z. p. 237 jry^. 1 D- B r Mnnrn, in journal of IlflUnic Sfurfu:^ 4 
(1683), p, 317 sq. f wT., 5 (1SB4), p. iS ^ ; W. Christ, GVjyA. d. 
grtf(A. ZJ/ferafur, p, 61 jy. 

28 , 2. Polypcetes, son of Firithouj. He is repeatedly mentioned 
by Homer (/A ii. 740, xii. 129, l $2)* 

26 . 3. Ajax-taking an oath with regard to th& outrage on 

Cassandra, Presumably he swore that he had not been guilty of the 
outrage. This explanation, however, is too simple for Prof. C. Ruben, 
who conjectures fAV If/ufcrsk drj f f vfyg7t$t t p. 63 .y. 1 that A?a\ was 
a wearing lu atone for his sacrilege by sending two maidens periodically 
to Athena at Troy. For wc are [old that in expiation of ihe gusk uf the 
Locrian Ajax the cities of Locris used to send annually to Athena ai 
Troy two maidens whom the Trojans slew, and bLiming their iHidie-i nn 
the wood of certain trees which bore no fruit threw the ashes into the 
sea. If the maidens managed to escape, however, they took refuge in 
ihe sanctuary of Athena, which they thenceforward swept and washed, 
never quitting it except at night, and always going barefooted, shorn! 
and clad in a single garment. Probably the custom of sacrificing the 
maidens wax sooner or later mitigated by allowing them regularly ru 
escape to [he sanctuary, though for form's sake a show of pursuing 
Ehcm was kepi up. The custom is said to )mve been observed for a 
thousand years down tu the Phodaa w ir in the fuunh century n,c, 
Slli Strabo, xsii. p, 6 ao ■ Plutarch, Ik ao.j mmtrris tvtikkte, j 2 ; 
and especially Lycophron, Casstvttfr^ 1141 s 9 y. t with the scholia of 
Irene*, who refers to the historian Timacus (% //kf. Grate cd 
Muller, vol ]. p. 2 97r No. 6E as his authority, ‘ Ttie trial of Ajax 
before life Greek leaders for hi* outrage on Cassandra wa 5 depicted bv 
I olygnotus aEso in the Painted Colunnade at Athens (Pays. L 1 s + 3). 

26 . j. Cassandra herself Is seated etc, Lucian especially refer* 
ia the beauty of Cassandra’s eyebrows and her rosy checks in this 
pnmtmg {Imagine^ 7). 


26 . 3. she overturned the wooden imago etc This scene was 
described by Arctimis in his epic the Sort e f Ilium, and was can ed on 
the Chest of Cypsclus at Olympia. See v. i * 5 n^c, 

26 . 3- the prodigy which appeared etc. When the Greek* were 
saaridcrag at A«]is before they sc! sail for Tray, n serpent issued from 
coder the attar and devoured a sparrow and eight young one- which 
were perched on a neighbouring plane-tree. Having done *0 die 
serpen: was turned to stone. The seer Calehas interpreted the prodi-v 

™“i d,L ‘ T ar wouId > st nine and that Trov would be 

captured in the tenth. See Homer, IL ii. 303-330. 

m “'Vi % straight line with the horse etc. This seems to 
mean that the following group (Keopuplemus slaying Elasus) was on 
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ih? same lint with rind next to lire ^toeij) of Nestor and the horse (see 
x. 25. 11 ). The groups: which Fuusanias has described in the inter 
mediate passage ((ho captive Trojan women, Epeus throwing down the 
walls of Troy, E’otypocies, Aeaitias* Ulysses, Ajax, cu ) were on the 
upper line* Nestor and the horse were on the low'er line, and next id 
them also on ihc lower line was NcopEolemus in ihe act of slaying 
Ek-ius. The Creek expression which \ has* translated 11 in a straight 
line Wilh ,r is kv-t* ci^i 1 tom (ttttgia The same expression is used by 
Pausaninx elsewhere. Thus in v. l j , 3 -7 \t pkv ft) wcit tv&v tjJs: 
iwSetf 14 the bar which is in a stmighE line with (/.e. faces.) die 

entrance-*' Again in vii. aj. I O iv tii. Dii£^/uTi tfriTrintfi- ryi clt-dOgt. 1 
iL in a chamber in a Untight line with (nr facing) the entrance. 1 " The 
expression has been misunderstood in different ways by Wekker and 
Prof. C, Robert. See F. G. WdcJctr* k Die Composition der jmtygno- 
tischcn (icfnildc/ p. io| ; Q, jahn, in AiV/rr phiUUgisthe S&t&itn 
(Kid K 1841), P 93 W-w Overbeck* in tfJUinmhcj Museum, N. K. 7 
(1850), p, 444 ; Schubart, in Ztiittkrtfi fur ds> AUertkumtwisserucAa/f^ 
[3 (1855)1 p. 409 sqf m 3 Ch. Lenormanl, Mfmain j tur Us pantuies^ etc., 
p. 54 Jf. j C. Robert, Die HiupunU dts Pofygmt, p. 49. 

29 . 4- Astynoiu* In die /find (v. 144 and xvi. 696) 

a Trojan named Etasus and another named Astynous are slain by 
PilLroClus and Diomede respectively. 

28 . 4 The son of Achillea in always named Neoptolemus by 
Hpfcuur, See /AVu£ xix r 327, Orf. xi. 306. 

26. 4- because Achillea began to make war at an early ago. 
The name NeoptolEmus young warrior*) is explained more naturally 
by Eustathius (on Homer, //. six. 32?, p, 1187) as referring to the 
martial youth of NeoploEemus himself. A scholiast on Homer (//, xix. 
336) seems to take the same view. See Critical Note on this passage, 
vol 1. p. 610. However, Fausaruass view of the origin of the name 
is supported by the parade] case of Goi^ophone, who was 50 called 
because her father Perseus had skin she Gorgon (ii. 21. 7). 

26 , 3. t>a the Altar is n hronje corselet. ProJl C- Robert suggests 
that WC arc to suppose tins corselet to have been brought by Landicc, 
daughter of Priam (//. vi. 253), to her father at the altar where he had 
taken refuge, and that before Priam coutd put ii on he was murdered by 
Nnptokmus {DU f/iupmir drs Pvljgrust, p. 64) + Virgil has described 
Ihe aged king arming his feeble body (Am, \l 509 In poly, 

gnotuste picture Laodice was portrayed standing beside the altar 
(betnw, § 7)- S J rof. Robert^ explanation of the corselet on the altar 
is accepted by Mr. F. Nnack (Hiaf mis T p, 64 J?r ) r 

28 . 5, They consisted of two bronze pieces called gnaia. Sec 
Homer, Iliad, v. 9^ *iil So?. 587. kv. 530, mil 314. As to 
coats of mail in the Homeric age, see Budihnlr, Dig A&nmstrh&t 
fitalim, 2. i. P , 370 s$ v , : W. Leaf, in Journal of /Mimic Studies, 4 
p. 73 W I W. Met big, Daj A&mmscAe j Epos arts deft /UuJt- 
ma/erit cridutirt* p. =86 sqq. ■ RaumeisEeFs DmJtmaUr, p, 201S sq. , 
A. Bauer, 'Die Knegialtertumcr, J in [was Mulled Hemdbmck d*r klass. 
Altrriurnrz'issfnst/uijff , 4. p. 233 jq. Mr. \V r Reichel has adduced 
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a^umcnts to prove that in the Homeric, as apparently in the Mycenaean 
age, coats of mail: were unknown* the want of them being supplied by 
the large heavy shield which covered nearly the whole body of the 
warrior, and that wherever the mention of a cuirass nr coat of mail occurs 
in Homer the verse is a late interpolation. See W, Kekhel, ikh r r 
Aewerin/u- U*a£~ett w pp. 79 Hi, His views arc accepted by Dr. Waller 
Leaf {Gwkal Xti fcv, 9 (I $95)* P- Jff-). 

£6- 6. Hornet roprraents Phoreys etc. See ffctd, wii. 312 ryy. 

26, 0. a painting by OalUphon th& Samian etc, This was doubt- 
less Catliphon'S picture of the batik at the ships, which Pausanias has 
already mentioned (V. 19. 2). Cp. lirunn* C 7 rft£. glitch. KHmtkr t 
2- Rr S^- 

S6, 7 , I do not find Lnodice-in the list of captive Trojan 

women. According to one story* Laodiee was swallowed up by the 
earth at the sack of Troy (Quintus Smymaetis, Pwt/mmerica, xiii. 
544 !tf?r \ Tryphiodoms, Extfdfftm Itii\ 660 iqq. % TicLzes,, F01* 
736 \ ul> SxiwL OTf Lytopkrvrt, 497 ; Apollodorus, *d- k. 
Wagner* p, 11 a 3 Epiimmx plafmtmi c,r Apvllodari d, k. 

Wagner* pp. 69* 247 Totygrtolns depicted her also among the 

captive Trojan women in the Painted Colonnade at Athens. See note 
on i. 15, a. 

26. 7 . Homer in the Iliad describes me. See Jlttu ft hi, 205 j^-y. 

26, 7 , Lftotiice was the wife of HeHcaon. See Homer* IK 
ill. [ 2 z .*/-/, 

£6, B. The tale which Euphorion - ■ tells about Taodice. The 

story was that Laodice fell in line with Acunas, son of Theseus* and 
bore him a, &on named Munitus* who was afterwards killed by a imake 
while he was out hunting. This tale is told by Tietres* who has pre¬ 
served some of Euphonon's verses on the subject { St&oK &n Lyrophr^ 
495) + and it is lold in greater detail by Parthcnius {Narmt* Amni. 16 . 
According to a different version of the legend the name of the child 
was ASunychus and his father was Dcmophaa, another of the sons of 
Theseus (Plutarch* 34). 

£&. 9. a bronze waah-basin on a stone stand. In Greece at the 
present day many fluted |?edcstalf of stone* about 2 feet high, may be 
found, especially in or about ihe churches. They have sometime* Ionic* 
but more commonly Doric capitals, mouldings* and fluting*. The 
Common shape is illustrated by she annexed cut. 

“ The use of these pedestals, 11 says Leake, 1 con¬ 
ceive to have been, that of supporting large basins for 
holding lustra! or sacrificial water* and many of them 
may have became baptismal fonts after the conversion 
of Greece. That the ancient basins are never entire 
is easily Accounted for T their form being so much more 
liable to fracture than that of the pedestal, which 
has the solidity of the column increased by it* shooter 
dimensions; it i* probable also that the basin was 
often of metal* and therefore tempting la the plunderer, 

4he pedestals thus deprived of their lustra] vases now often serve to 
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support the holy (able or altar of the church." The reason why these 
pedesliiia are HOW aO Commonly found in Greek churches may be, a> 
Leake suggested, that the ancient temples to which they belonged were 
converted into church to on the establishment of Christianity. In the 
Museum at S|jurta I renuirkcd a number of such stands with the top 
□r capital complete. (In the simitar pedestals stAtheni the top is often 
wanting,) In these tops there h a square hole, obviously intended fur 
fastening something, probably a water-basin, as Leake conjectured, 
indeed one of the pedestals at Spana actually supports a sort of orna¬ 
mental font, which is dearly of the same workmanship as the pedestal. 
Tliis confirms Leake's conjecture as to the use of these stands. Leake 
may be also right in suggesting that the stone stand supporting the wash¬ 
basin in PolygnotuVs picture may have been a pedestal of this son. See 
Leake, Jftrcn, i. p. 49S jy. ; iJ. f A'vrfhtm 6’wffr, 2. p„ 302 s$. l*au- 
samas calls the stand yrpaT a rtfc and wr£Hr?wTo! r . The latter form of the 
name is the one given by Pollux (*. to, 46 ; x. 22. 75), In an Attic in¬ 
scription recording the sacred treasures of Athena and the other gods 
mention is made of a golden fmWtiTop (C r L A . iL No. 652; 
Uittcrtberger, SyUvgc Inter, Grace. No. 366, 44); and in the double 
Sigean inscription the pedestal which supported die bowl is called 
(Sonic) and heiaturav (Aide) {€. /. £7. No. 3 ; RoohJ, 
/. G. A. No, 492; Loewy, /ntrfinju/i griftk. /MMnutr^ No. 4; 
E. S. Roberts Gmk EptgmpAy s No. 42). 

S3. 9. Medusa. This daughter of Priam is mentioned also by 
Apolludoms (iii. 12. s j mid Mygim* (/ML 90). Mr. F. Noock conjec¬ 
tures that her name, as written by Polygnotus beside her figure, was not 
Mednsa but Mejusa (f/itrfmis, p. 73) The conjecture, which ^ 
to have nothing to recommend it, is rejected by I 'ref C. Robert {Die 
fhufimiit Acs p. O5)* 

2g r 9* the odo of the Htmoraean poet. The Hirneraenn poet is 
Stesichorus. His 'ode 1 is probably the Sack cfiiium. See § 1. 

2fi. *j . ah old woman. Prof. C. Robert suggests ihai this may 
have 3>een Hecuba [Die f/w/vrsi r ufcr P&ijgnet, p, 65 .jyA and the 
suggestion is approved by Mr. F. Noact {/Fupcrm, p, 63 4?,), 

27 . I. Eiouous. He is mentioned by Homer as the father of 
Rhesus (//. x. 4j5g 

27, 1. Coroebns, son of Mygdoiu Corocbus is not mentioned by 
Homer, but Virgil id Is how he catne to Troy for Jove of Cassandra and 
how at the capture of the city he perished in the attempt to rescue her 
1 ^Qutnius Smyrnaeiis says that Comebus was 
* f 1 . 11 ! J “iwwlfe before he couEd enjoy the marriage for the sake of 
which he liad cotne to Troy {Fastfoment xiii. 16S sgt/X Mygdoiu the 
father of Conjcbu^ is mentioned by Homer (//. hi. 1S6), 

27. 1. Btectorium. The remains of Suxtoriiun art near Hit Mesjid 
in the valley of Soiufykli. Among ihc ruins is a small theatre, Fihk 
fesior \V . M. Ramsay identified the site by means of an inscription in 
1S91. He had previously supposed the mins (o be those of Enarpia 
™“ IS M \ ”“***• l n/jurw/ JDiitmc Stu&c$ M S (i $gy) t p, 476 ; 
id., Huim&ml GevgmpAy a/ Atm Mfmr ¥ p, 139; iV/. T Ln Athenaeum, 
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i jth August l 3 y I „ p. 234 : rfjOTmhlff <f A rtbaeology* j r jHgi ( 

p, 503 . 

27 . n poeta have boon wont to give to the Phrygians tlse 
name of Mygdones. In 2 passage of the ArqonauitSi of Apollonius 
Khodius (Li- 787) the name of Mygdones wus by some ancient authori¬ 
ties read in place of Phrygians* according to a sc hoi Last on the passage, 
Mosebus speaks of a Mygdonian rlute (i. 97 jy.), meaning a Phrygian 
rtute. On the bonder of Phrygia there was a tribe called Mygdones 
and a district Mygdonla or Mygdonis (Strabo, xii, pp. $50, 564, 573, 
S 7 &; Pliny, Xaf. fast. v. a 43 s Stcplianus Ry Hindus, j.v. M i^tautd). 

27 , 2. Pfiam was dragged from the altar etc. Another 
version of the legend was that Priam was actually slain on the altar by 
Ncoptolemus, This was the version followed by Arrimus in the Stub 
qf Ilium* if we may trust the brief abstract of the poem by Procltis 
[£puan*m Grmc&ntm fragment^ ed. Kmkcl, p r 49), Slesichortas in 
his poem the Sark of Uwm seems to have adopted the same version: 
tor m the Tabula If font, which in this part h professedly based on 
Stesir honis's poem, Priam is seen seated on an altar in the middle of 
the courtyard of his palace, w hile Neoptolemus seizes him by the head 
with his left ban d and prepares to stab him. See Q. Jahn F Bildmhnmikai , 
pL L S Baumci seer's Tknkmdhr, pL jtiii. hg. 775, Later writers seem 
to have followed Arcdnna and Steskboms in representing Priam as 
slain at the altar. See Euripides Trwutes t 16 481 ; id** 

ffeiu£>a, 23 ry. 5 Quintus Smyrnacus ™~ 220 iffl. ; Tryphiodorus. 
Fxaditfm I/h\ 634 .f.-c ; Tzctics, Potihom/rica, 732 jy. ; Virgil, Am. iL 
550 jyy.; Dkfys Cretensis, v. 12 j ApelLodorus, p. 2* 1 ed, R. Wagner ; 
Epitemx Vafkana c.r Apotiod$ri Bibliotheca^ ed, K, Wagner, pp. 69. 
236^ ; Pauianias, iv. 17. 4 (cp. it. 24. 3). The death of Priam is 
the subject of vase-paintings* and in all cases the painters appear to 
have followed Arctinus and Htcsidiorus rather than Leschcs. See H. 
Heydemamip lfiitpcnis y pp. c 5 ■q ,, 34; A, Michaelis, in Amish deW 
/flj/, r fi Carr. Arch. 52 f i SSo;i r p. 40 sqq* ; A. Schneider, Di? rroisefa 
&tgmjtreii* p. 169 jqq T ; Baomeister's Dmfan*itsr r p. 745; E. A. 

I Gardner, in Journal of HaUmU SfmItVs r 14 (1894)* pp, 170-177, with 
pL is. | Cafafogut of Gmb and Etruscan l iTjyj in the British Muttum y 
vpl 1 { London, 1890k Nos. B 205, It 241 - id., vol, 4 (London, 1896^ 
No, F 2 ? 3 . 

27 - -■ AgAcor — was butchered by Neopbojemu^. This is 
mentioned also by Quintus Smymaeus [PostAomrri^ vii;i, 2 16 $q r ), 

27 . 3 Sinon, a comrade of Ulysaas. He was a cousin of Ulysses, 
according lo TieUes {Schat. an LytopAron* 344L 

27^ ^ The boiuie of Antenor-with a laopard'a akm hung 

over the entrance etc. In his play of the LotriaM Ajax Sopbodcs 
mentioned that at the sack of Troy a leopard's skin was hung up before 
Antenor's door as :t sign that his house was to be respected. See 
Sc hoi. on Aristophanes, Birds* 933 ; Pollux, ViL 70 ; S[rabo s xiii. 
p. 6o3 ; Eostalbhu, on Homer, IL iiL 207, p. 405 j Sophodc^ (*'**£« 
r ed. Dtntioff. The same story is tnld by TieUes 1 PesthamtrUa % 
741'743 Amen or and his iions are said to have escaped to Thmcc 
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and thence to Venctia (Strabo, Ac, t Eustathius, Lt>y Hence Folygnotus 
painted the family preparing to sec out on che jcmmty. 

27 + 3, Tboano, She was the wife of Antenor (Hcvmcr, //, vi 
29S jy4- 

27 . s* dlaucuB-Eurymauhus, ApoUodorus mentions ; p_ 2 j 1 

ed. R, Wagner) that when Troy was racked Glauetis son of Amcnor 
took refuge in Ids father's house, where he was recognised and protected 
by Ulysses and Mefldaus* According to TicCres (ScJfof* on Lyt'#f*hron x 
& 74 ) the two sons of Anterior, whom he calls (Caucus and Erymaiiihus, 
sailed from Troy with MeneUu^ and being shipwrecked at Cyrcnt: in 
Crete took up their abode there* Homer mentions three 50ns of 
An tenor, namely Polybus, Agcnor, and Acamas (//. si. 59 sry). Virgil 
gives the names of the three as (Jlaucus, Medon, and Tliersilochus 
{Aen. vi* s$ T \ borrowing them from a passage of Humor (/A wii 
2i6;: t where, however, nothing is said to show that the three men m 
called were sons of Anterior, 

27 , 4. B&rvauts are putting —— gear upon an ass, Hesydiius 

in a gloss (r.w, HeAvy^rrti r^v {jBfypdff>Bv Cn.,i j describes a picture by 
Polygnotus of an 3*5 represented facing the spectator and bearing on his 
hack a load of myrtle and a sutler* This picture, which would seem to 
have been famous may very well have been the one at Delphi here 
described by i an son I as. It is true that at she end of the gloss Hesy- 
thins says, 44 It is preserver! in the Anaceum 11 : but he seem? to be here 
referring to PulygnolLis’s picture of the hare which w-as certainly in the 
Anac turn at At he as '"see voL 2, p, j 6 b}, and which Hesychius mentions 
in the present passage immediately before the words Li It is preserved in 
the Anareum,” though the full description of U has fallen out. Prof. C, 
Robert ingeniously suggests that the myrtle boughs with which the ass 
was tended pointed to AntenoHs. Intention of going forth to seek a new 
home in a foreign land, myrtle boughs having Ijcen apparently carried 
by colonists (Aristophanes, fflrdtt 43, wish the scholiast^ note). See C- 
Kobert, DU Hiuforth da PAlypu}^ p. 54 jy. 

27 . 4= a couplet of Simonides etc. This epigram occurs in the 
FnUtSim Anihoteg\' (Ik, yoo;. It ta quoted, but without mention of the 
author's name, by Plutarch (/V drjafit orattffcrtfm, 47) and a scholiast 
cm. Plain {Gorg:as f p r 448 b) + and it is clearly alluded to by PbHoitratUS 
{ViL Apoffan. vi, t 1). The words which contain the name* of the 
arii^i; and bis father are cited* with the change of a word* by Phorius 
(Z/jWiJri, J-- r r b«nov' rzttn AyAae^i'Tov) and Hciydiiui (/yitVw, 

mcc, 'AyXaa^hiiTMk These numerous references show that The 
couplet was celebrated* though its poetical merit is of the slightest, 
fhat it was composed by Simon ides is denied on insufficient grounds by 
Prof, C. Robert (M r Ntfyw da Pelygnot, p 76; |V/. P DU JfamiJbfr 
uklrtAHn tUrPmMU, p, 70 and Prof, Hauvette <Dc r*utkmtUi& 
da tyigmmma di SimonUU (Paris, 1896 ., p. 137 sq.y The genuine 

of the verses is rightly maintained by Prof. Mikhhofer (JuMtuk 

urrftiwhg Institute, 9 (1894-1 p. 7^ note 36). Cp. Ikrgk's FofDt 
Lyria Grma\ 3.* jx 1 c?S, 

28 . t. The descent of Ulysses to hell etc. On the literary 
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asaas* KSE: SS 

sss ►»a *£rwfcrjsstis? 

iHecpic poem called _ 74. /l i * ■ - _ ' js obvious that either opinion 

pito«ifc««S SS'^AirS. 

there li no mention in u of a . g ,» , ba | poiyguolus knew 

Robert accept, the View Of Widt S to copies 

and used the Mityvt m addition , - lb lllal n0nc 

- '■rS?£Tt?K 3 ? - - 1 “"“'“' 

has yet iwe" «*&<*, but " c 1 £__ n &«lv adapted by vastpunlers 

groups of the famous faulting te b« f ^ ^ wmlJ ^ 

to form nc» metres (op. tit. p, _ |ta |., S<JC A . Winkler, 

sSSSSs»asrsffl 

<i« 9 & PP «° 4-1 2 * . tte This poem sms attributed 

28 . 2. the poem called the flunyaa. vvdeter conjectured 

to FrodiciK of Fhocaca- a „*!„ which Homer was said 

that it was iden^l wuh^he lite Jfymtri, 16, in Bto- 

to have composed at I .locaea i.L ■ i £*uorum Grurcorum 

gr^/is GrtUCt, td. Wcitennann 

fr,^»unt,u «L Kmkel. p. 3 'i#- * w Christ, Gesch- d gritt*. 

t. p. J 4 S m- • '“■* 2 ' P 1 4-1 Hi 

Uilrfuiur, p. 64 - fefof in Charon Still survives 

28 . s- rertrinaa ^ron- ctow* and regard him as 

anuiOK the modern OkcL*■ ^ w hand snatches the souls 

a personification of Death, . them in the nether world- 

»i- «»• -^‘r-p.lXTJSSn «■ «»■ 
IMSSSt. OKZSZZ 

him-clf (C. R°b.F<. />,, **** * "£g p wetter, 

■A**"* 4 . 44 * * 'Tte’in.Mrf LlJb*, »«■ Tta*» 

Pvlygmte OMW&fc, P t_S>- h had TeKis to do wnh 

is mentioned by hiMrit “ wn Telesicles, 

Thasos? Nothing whatever « J™ { ?mpA to Thasos 

the father of Archilochus, did .nde ed ***^_ j* nitres); 

(Eusebius, Prnepnr. /r C ■ I - , w , i r . vt. 7 - > ’ ~ J j - hi Thasian ccmnr*ion for 
hut that CM hardly be regarded as establishing a: 1 ft “_ - ^ lhe 

™i„ hh^dt Ur. PimM “? * A^h, 
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i^mter ussy have chosen the name merely with a punning reference to 
the mysteries (ftfat) which hh companion in the infernal hark had 
brought to Thnsn^ (A. Dieterkh, AVAyta ; f^Hrage zttr ErkteruHg d*r 
mumt&tki tn Ptiruswpokiilypst^ Leipzig, rEgj, p r 6 9 }. 

28 , 3 * a bo^ such as they make for Demeter. The + bo* f wa* 
probably the mystic asfa, which seems to have been a bashes rather 
than a box. Sec viii. 25. 7 note. 

28 . 4 the —— Pious Folk at Cat Alia. These Pious Folk wtit 
generally said to have been two brothers, Amphinomcis and Anapias (or 
Anapms), I be spot where she torrent of lava surrounded them and 
their parents without scathing them was called the Fkucc (or Field) 
of the Pious, and stone statues of the brothers were erected there. See 
Conan, Afontofumti, 431 Lycurgus, entira Lm.ra/m. xrifr 95 m. ; 
[Ann toil*,] Dt Mmndoi P- 4 °Q Ecriin cd. ; fAristotle ,1 D& mirab. 
Amctiliat r 154 p- ed Westennafiji ■ Senecat Ik kttfjttiu, 

ut *\ V} - * 6i Solmus, v. i yl Strabo. vL p, 269 ? Valerius Muamu^ 
v 4 “L 4 ■ ** 196 */.'* Phitostratus, ffr AfaMwtt, 

? 7 : , ll3c SyiacosMs claimed the pious brothers for Syracuse and 
caJIl -4 them Emantias and Cdto (Salinas, fay | n his list of people 
dLstinguL.hcd for piety Hyginus *ays (Pt&_ 254) that at the first 
eruption of Etna Damon saved his mother from the fire and Phintias 

5 ?^^ rht ^ r : H *" a Grwk inscription found at Catana, 

the city is called the famous town of the Pious " WxttflLv KXvito 
-urn ) (O. kjubet, Epigrammala Grotto, No, Sgy), 

28, 5- Tho woman who « chastising him la skilled in dnure 

etc. I low was her skill in drugs indicated in the picture? Wai she 
depicted administering a dose to the miscreant? And did the wry 
htc te pitied betray bis internal anguish ? This » the view of Prof 
E. Rnhdc p. 291), Mr. R. Sthone (/rArfcrri <L „r t h, l^iiiuts 

Z U S93X P- 101 note 23^ and Mr. A. Dicterieh (AM™, p . 6 g 

P , rot , C K t° be ^' ° n thc ° thtr bsn(lf iu KE«ls (S’tt AtJhta 
, |™yiP w/ > p- 60J that the woman was not an apothecary or poisoner 
at ali but .1 goddess of vengeance who was represented bcUbonriac -he 
smner with a club which Pausanbs mistook for a iicslte, rente muring 
the figures of women with pestles on the chest uf Cypsdtte fv ifi -1 
rh>s ^ems improbable, and w C shall do better to adhere to the more 
natuml view that she was offering a poisoned cup to the sacrilegious man. 
Mr. Dtettnch (It.) has well pointed out that such a punishment seems 
194 tn "* tttariy mfljcted ln beTl byTaiphonc (Valerius Flaceus, ii 

L 2fl ' tlle7 eaptilffld the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus at 

Syracuse, h does not appear from Thaeytfide, that the Athenians ever 
-aptured [h,s sanctuary, which stood in a suburb of Syracuse. The Syra 

EZY* *""?*"* )l ' C P ™ tec ' ,he tn::isurti ’* } *ich it contained, 
but the A then uu» did not approach it. See Thucydides, v«. 7 o v ,i. 

4 and 37 . Rlutarch say, (A,ti lt s, t 6) Hun although the Athenians were 
Rager to gam possession of the sanctuary m account of thc many votive 
offerings of gold and silver which were stored in it, the pious general 
ct “ P Ur T“Mly hung iMtfc and allowed the enemy to throw a garrison 
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into ir unmolested* for fear his soldiers might plunder the treasures and 
siie blame of the sacrilege might rest on himself. On the other hand* 
Diodorus relates (siii, 6} ihal the Athenians luceeedcd In seriing and 
fortifying the sanctuary and repdied an attack of the Syracusans. 

2S. ft . the words he spoke to the Delians. When the inhabitants 
of Delos fied at the approach of the Persian fleet, the Persian com- 
mnnder Dans sent a herald after them with a message inviting ihe 

<* sacred m™" Eo return and assuring them that no harmWould be done 

so them or to their sacred island, the birthplace of Apollo and Artemis 
(Herodotus* \-L 97}. 

20. h 6. finding an image of Apollo in a Phoenician ship etc.. 

According to Herodotus (vi. 1 18), who is doubtless Pau&amas's 
authority for the aneednte* Datis himself conveyed the image to DeEns 
and charged the inhabitants to restore it to Ddium. The Delians 
neglected to obey this injunction, but twenty years afterwards the 
Thebans, in compliance with an oracle* had the image brought hack m 
its original home. 

28 . ?. Eurynomtis. This demon appear* to be men tinned by no 
niher ancient writer.. Prof, C. Robert regard:-: him a.n □, personification 
of death, pointing out that his name, which, signifies 'wide-ruling/ 
would on this hypothesis be appropriate (Du- Nebpte des 
p. 61 j Du MarutAanjc&huAt in der F&jfrik, pp, 117-119), Mr. r \, 
Dietciich prefer? to consider him as a personification of the grave in 
which the dead are laid and which, as it were* consumes their bodies, 
leaving only the bones (AWy/r, p. 47 jy,). 

28 , 7. The Betutca-&peaJt of hoU etc In Proclus s abstract 

™ c P iC called Tftr A'lfurrts there is no mention of a descent id belli. 
See Ef&mm Grutc&rttm jragmwu^ eiL KinkcL p. 53 jy. Hence Mr. 
I>. B, Monro bus conjectured {Jctfmttf nf Ifethnh Studies 4 f i S73>. 
p, 319) that the editor or editors who redacted the Epic Cycle left out 
thii episode, because a similar one had been already described in the 
eleventh book of the Od/ssej r 

23, S. Auge went to the court of Teutons in KTysia, etc Cp, 

viii. 47. 4 -p Viiu 48. 7 ; and sec the note on l, 4. 6 L the band which crossed 
10 Asia with Tclcphtik r Prof. C Robert conjecture i ihat it liras Leda 
and not Auge whom Polygfiotus here painted in the under world, and 
that the mistake of PausanLu or of his authority originated in misreading 
the name attached to the figure, the name All AH being easily confused 
with A"^ J H. He point * out that in the Otfytiey r which PoiygnoLua 
may have followed!,* Augc is not mentioned among the famous dames 
seen by Ulysses in the lower world, but that on the other hand Leda is 
30 mentioned and is moreover coupled with Iphimvdea {QJ. xL 2o£ T 
305), just us the figure in question in Polygnotu^s picture is coupled. 
See C. Robert* Die AVJyia dti Polygn&t^ p. 75. The conjecture i-- 
ingenious and not improbable. Even if it be accepted* however, u 
would involve rrn change in the text of PapKuiias, as the mistake, if it 
be one* was obviously made by Paosamns himself and not by a copyist. 
Aa to Iphimcdea cp hr. as. 6. 

29 r 1. the comrades of Ulyisea, bringing sacrificial victims. 
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fJn R_ Sdionc conjectures that they wcrt really represented carrying away 
the carcasses of the slaughtered rams in order tn skin and sacrriske them 
to Pluto and Proserpine, as they are ordered by Ulysses in the Qtfyjst? 
(xi. 44 W-) to do He points out that In Polygnotus's picture Ulysses 
vrus supposed to have already slaughtered die rams, since he uni 
depicted holding his sword over the trench in which their blood had 
flow-ed (*. 29. E). See R, Schtine, in Jahrbtfth d. wr/t, Inst. E (1893X 
P- 100. To this Prof. C. Robert replies that in the Odyssey there is 
nothing said about carrying away the victims and that it h much more 
probable that they were (o Ire adored to the infernal deities on the spot 
{Dif AfarafhQmddatkt in d$r Poikilt p. 1 30 s$X 

2 &^ 1. Indolence-- plaiting a rope etc. This punishment of 

Indolence in hell seems to have been a familiar [opic with the ancients 
and ta have been often depicted in art- We know of two paintings 
of it by distinguished artists, the one by Polygnotus which Pausani'aa 
here describes,, the other by Nicophunes, a pupal of the Sjeyonian. 
painter Pausia* (Pliny, AW. hist. xx*v. 137; H* Hniim, Gtsth. d. 
>;«VvA, p. 151). E^lutareh refers tci “the picture pf the 

rope-twister in hell who ;d]ows a browsing a§& ta consume what he 
14 pbxi tin|> K (A- tnmyviilifaJe aw mi, 14), Cratlnus, in one of his 
comedies, also referred 10 ‘-the man plaiting a rope in hell and the ass 
taxing what he plaits u {Photius, /stum, s.t. Zrov vin*i; Suidas, i,v. 
OL-OV Rrepertidji speaks of the subject (v* 3. 21 jq m ) a* jf it 

were proverbial. I he story is illti&tmted by at least six existing 
monuments of ancient art h namely : 

0 } A round marble well-head, sometimes described as an altar, 
fnrmetiy in the Musto Pio-Oementinn, now in the Vatican. Here 
indolence is represented in relief seared on a knoll and plaiting his 
rope, while at his back the other end of the rape is being ealen by an 
as.H. Beside him the Diinaid* are ako represented in relief pouring 
water into a great jar. See Visconti, Mms/t Pi^C/tnftntin, vol 4 
pi. xxam. and pt xxxvi r + (both plates illustrate the same memumem, but 
the second gives a more careful and accurate rendering of Indolence 
ami the w), with Viscmuis remarks, p, 264 sqq. \ Ptrichit Mtr dk 
VtrkanJL d. L whs. ikstfL d. irissemifutfkn -tt Phjloiog. 

hi^tor. 1 L 8 (1 3 5 6), pi. hi. A : J. _f, llachofcn, Vtrsttck uhtr dk Cruder 
sywhdik dtr Af/m { Ba« 3 t 18591, pi- ii. t Baumcister 1 ! I\-nftmkr\ 
p. 19^5. fig- 2041 ; W. Helblg, fithrer dtltxk die SgknilUhtn Si\mM- 
tuntfn f assist far Alitrihumer in Rww i. p. -t?S sq. y N a 3-2 (i J9) 

<-V) A stucco relief in a Columbarium of the Vigna Campimii near 
JliL- Porta Latina at Rome. Here Indolence is represented as an old 
ijearded man kneeling and plaiting his rope, while the ass quietly eass 
the other end of the rope full in front of him. See Btrithte {UX 
pl. 111. E i J. j. Ihidaofcn, efi. tit pL L; MullerAVie^lcr, Dttdsmdk^ 
2, pL lxjx. No. S67, 

{3) A wall-painting in a Columbarium of the Villa PamfiU at Roine r 
Here Indolence appear* sHting idly on a srenc, holding in his ri-hi 
bam! the end of a rape, which an ass f tying on the ground in front 
ol him, is eating, 1 J he building* and tree* In the background prove 
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that the scene is not laid in the tower world, See 4 

p/uM>bg. Cl if, £. frtjrr, Ahtrf. d, WitstmekqfitN^ & (j£5 $) ± 
pL iii. 8 , wkh the remarks of O. Jahn, pp. 343-34$; J, J. Lfachofen t 
<?/. a'/ pE. ik. 

(4) A painting found in a tomb at Ostia, now in the Late ran 
Museum at Rome, Here [ndoten.ee is drpi■:Led sitting and plaiting his 
rope, while the ass is eating (he other end of it behind his back. The 
scene is laid in the Dover world. Wc see the figures of Pluto, Orpheus, 
and Eurydicc, mil with their names attached, and the gate of hell 
guarded by Cerberus and a doorkeeper. The painting, executed m an 
exceedingly dull prosaic style, is believed to date from the first century 
of Our era. See ^fonumtnti InnUtl S {IS64- J £ 63 ), pL Utiii. I ; C. L h 
VistOBtt, in Aftto&Ii iUlF Jnsfi/u/ff t j£ (l£66) h pp„ 293-307 ; W Helbig, 

dl vol 1. pL 540, No. 696 (1064), 

(j) A painting on a vase {lekyt&os) found in a grave on Monte 
Saraceno near Ravanusa. Tbe picture treats the stories of the nether 
world in a spirit of caricature. Male and female figures, representing 
probably the uninitiated (see below, *. ji + 9 note), are depicted carrying 
water in pitchers otk their heads to pour it into a Large jar,, and 
Indolence is Seated gazing before him at some lints which are Supposed 
10 Stand for his rope. Rebind him is the ass falling on its nnsq, while 
one of the mate water-carriers, puds it by the tail, Sec Atxk*wlcghtAc 
ZeUnng, 28 (rSyi), pi. 31. 22, with the remarks of H- Hcydemann, 
p, 43 J?- 

(6) A drawing in the Codex Rigid anus {ful 47) piese rved in Berlin. 
Tlie drawing exhibits in five separate comportment* five scenes of the 
lower world, namely, lxinn stretched on his wheel, Hercules fetching up 
Cerberus, the D.mids engaged in pouring water into a large broken 
jar, Sisyphus heaving his rock up hill, and Indolence and the ass. In 
this last scene Indolence appears as a beardless man dad in a shirt and 
trousers, seated on a four-1 egged stool and plaiting a rope, of which the 
other end is being eaten by an ass. The drawing 1 may be, as O. jahn 
supposed* a copy of reliefs on a Roman sarcophagus. See Btrickit 
(Af.), P*- iL the remarks of O. jahn, p. 267 ; A bhandhm^rn 

(Ac), pi. vii. 21 } Badmfen, afi. pi. iii. 2. 

Diodorus reports (i 97) that At Acanthus in Egypt certain ceremonies 
were observed which bore some resemblance to the stories of the 
Danaids and Indolence in hell. Every day three hundred and sixty 
priests brought water from the Nile and poured it into a jar which had 
a hole in it; and at a certain festival one man twisted an end of a long 
rope, while many men at his back untwisted it just as fast. This latter 
ceremony Diodorus expressly compare * to the Greek story of Indolence 
and his rope. 

The story of Indolence further occurs, with a slight variation, in the 
Buddhist collection of stories known as the /afal>ts. I+ *A man wax 
weaving rope, sir, and as he wove, he threw it down at his feet. Under 
his bench lay a hungry she-Jackoh which kept eating the rope as he 
wove, but without ihe man knowing it. This is what E saw. This wax 
my seventh dream. WTtai shall come of it? 1 *This dream tw shall 
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not have its fulfilment id I the future. For m days to eumc, women 
shall lust uf[cr men and strong drink and finery and gudding ah mad 
and .ufaer ihe jdys of this world. In their wickednc?.* and pioflipry 
these women *hul 3 drink strong drink with their paramours ; they shall 
rlaunt in garlands and perfumes and unguents; and heedless of even 
die most pressing of their household duties, they shall keep watching 
fur their paramour, even at crevices high up in the outer waU; aye, 
they shall pound up the very seed-corn that should lie sown on the 
morrow so us to provide good cheer;—In all these ways shall they 
plunder the store won by the hard work of their husbands in fidd and 
hyr^ devouring the poor men's sub^ance even as the hungry jackal ate 
up i he roj* of the ropeanaker as he wove it 111 [ Ffa JataJbn or tforitj &/ 
fkzkvddkrfs former tir*hs t voL i. sranslaEed by H. Old mere (Cam¬ 
bridge, 180S), blc L Na 77 , p- >%), The parallelism of this Indian 
tale to the Greek one was first pointed out, so far as I know, by Mr. A. 
Grunwedel *ius tfrr ftfootogisdun AMMfuttr 

tier kemgL Mum* i (iMfy p. 41). it w a5 afterwards 

indscated independently by -Mr. W. FL Eh Rouse (FMlore 1 (t&no! 
P° 4 * 9 b 


a= T he faWe of thc r ope-weaver and the ass or jackal seem- a 
suftaently obvious apologue of misdirected and therefore fruitless 
labour. Tin* explanation, which Sics in hand, is not however profound 
enough to satisfy m<*t of [he scholars who have touched Upon ,he 
subject. They have accordingly propounded interpretations of varying 
degrees of improbability and even absurdity. The tale has been treated 
as a symbolical expression of the creative forces of primitive nature, as 
an allegory Of the sea devouring the ships of [he Phoenicians, as a folk, 
lale ofa man whp gathered sticks in a wood, as a high moral allegory 
of the weak new of the wdJ + and as a veiled description of a bucket 
being let down into a well. 





29 ' - r ^® 453110 najflB - ^ also ffiireii to a. certain bird etc 

7“ ipcc, f of rnn llle Citcfca nicknamed indoles <j, ,h e 
Utem I IS ordina ry Greek name was otUrios. Aris not tc d istingnisiied 
Ihftt kinds of herons, of which the bittern {mliria, Qr elm,) waa one. 

“** rhnt the ancestor, of the bittern wen: fabled to W been slaves 
jind that ,n accordance with its name (,f™ - indolence f ) the bird was 
the «xi«t of the heron tribe. Sec Aristotle, f/ht. oxim. ol i. n. for, b 
a 1 gf‘, ,I£ - '$■ |J- 617 a s sqq. <->. Callimachus, quoted by a scholiast 
on Homer, li. v. 174, p, 156 tt |. Uekker; Pliny, A'.t/. kisi. 10 itj 
!“ assur« us that in Egypt, where the bittern ImUrw) was 

d U ^TJ POd l ” J[n:ln S P" Ch ™ d fe,t huti ,f ™Y <™ 

called it - slave or 'indolence’ n/tf*. v. 36). Antoninus 

La be ralis ( Tnmfirm. 7) tells a frble of the transformation of a man 
named Antonous into a bittern (Dfwj). That the heron was a bird of 
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omen we learn from a passage m Homer {it. x. 274 *here Athena 
icnds a heran to Ulysses and Diomede, am they are about to k t forth cm 
their perilous adventure by night ; they hear the hird screaming on their 
right in the darkness and greet it as a good omen, Pliny tells us (AW. 
hist* xi. 140) that a 3peeks of heron called fcuam (Greek Anr*^, 
English * egret') was of very good omen if seen flying south or north. The 
heron is said so have been sacred to Hera (HesychiUs, s.t\ nue™£rm), 
Sec J, J. Enchofen, V*rsmA ubtr die Gr,\ihrs/mbp£it drr A lUni p. 
J54 s$q, * L Stephana, in Campfe-Rjftrfti (St. Belcrxburg) for 1865, 
p. 125 sqq, 

£3. 3. ha appears m a dim and mangled spectra The Creek 
words art dpi'&pbv *al oi£k dAdjcA^poe tcooXor. Professors Benndorf 
and C. Robert suppost this to mean merely that the figure of Tkyua 
was partially hidden by a line iodicalmg a rise in the ground (O. Bern. 
dorf p in dp^cuoAuye-K^, 1 SB7, p, ] 27 jy t ; C. Robert, Die 

Nfkyiu dci P&iytfnpf, p, 63), and this view has beta accepted by Mr. 
P- Girard {Ijiprinturi antique f p. 17 5 sq.y But the words of Pansamas 
.ire more naturally interpreted to mean that the body of Tilyus was 
represented as partially consumed by the vultures ihnl had been preying 
on his vital* (Homer, Od *L 578 And on this interpretation the 

figure of the sinner hun a tragic significance which is wholly wanting on 
the other, 

29 . 3, Phaedra who Lb in a awing etc. Otto jahn con 
jcCiured that this euphemistic way of hinting at Phaedra's suicide may 
have been suggested by the Swinging Festival, which was commonly 
said to liave been instituted &s an expiation for the death of Etrigone 
w‘ho had hung her&eJf from grief at the murder of her father Itnrius 
f Hygiuus, Fab. 130), See 0 - John, Arikf&Z&gische Beitrkge, p. 334 sqq. 

29 . 4 Dionysus -trat lei an army against Indio, On the 

warlike character and exploits of Dionysus, particulaHy his expedition 
to India, and the works of ancient art illustrative of it, sec L. Stephani T 
in CawpU-fvtndti (St, Petersburg) for 1S67, pp_ [61 jpp.. 183 sqq. ; 
Gracf, De BatcM rtfttdifwnt Zndtea mmumt&fh exfrtssa (Berlin, 1886), 

29 . 5. tales told of Dicmyaun-by - Egyptians, By 

Dionysus is here meant Osiris, whom the Greeks, identified with 
Dionysus. See Herodotus, iL 42, £44 ; Plutarch, his amt Osiris, 13, 
34 sq. 1 Diodorus, L 13, 25, 96. iv T 1, 

29 ., 5, Thyla, See k. G, 4. There was a precinct dedicated to 
her at Delphi, and here the Del phi arts set up an altar to the winds on 
the eve of the Persian invasion (Herodotus, vii. 178). 

29 . 3- Chloric was the wife of Helena, Cp. tx. 36. 8. 

29 . 6. Prods ■—— was akin by her hnfihanii Cp. t. 37. 0. 

29 , 7. Msgara, Dr. Th. Schreiber conjectures that this Megara 
was not* as Pausantiis supposed, the wife of Hercules, but the mother 
of Jxion {AnthvL PalaL ;ii. 13) {Festschrift far Overbuk, 

P- 194 ). 

29 r 7. the daughter of Salmon™, Her name was Tyro. See 
Horner, Od. IL 235 sq, 

29 . 7, in the folds of the tonic ahe ia grasping the famous 
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necklace, As to the necklace of Eriphyle see v. ijr. 7, v. 24, 3 P is, 
4 ^ 2 ^f-1 With the notes, The attitude in which the painter portrayed 
Eriphylc is perhaps illustrated by a graceful bronre 
statuette found at Corinth which represents a woman 
standing and holding her hand*; on her breast concealed 
under a dap of her tunic; the fingers are pushing up the 
dap from underneath and touching the neck (Fig. i 3). See 
J- Six + * Die Eriphyle des Polygon!, 1 Mittlmfungen tki 
(inlhrdfojf. Instlhiti in Aiken t ! 9 (1894} h pp. jjj-339. 
As Mr, SiXj who was the first to compare the attitude of 
the statuette w-iili that of Eriphylc an the picture, has well 
observed,, it is Indifferent whether wc suppose Eriphylc 
to have actually grosped the necklace under her rube or 
merely to have been unable to Like away her hand from 
the place where the fatal bauble, which had cost her and 
hers so dear, had once rested. In the latter case the 
pathetic significance uf the figure would be even deepened. 
However that may bc t the: indication of the whole tragic 
_ story by a mere gesture is worthy of a great artist and p 
'h^uiUita^ a * Mr again remarks with justice comes near the 
tTATVTtr*! w and spirit of Dante. Prof. Robert has dune 
wrcll to accept Mr. Six 1 !* view and to abandnn the msh 
co nject ure by which he Eiad corrupted the text of Pausanias (Dk 
Arara/fonsMafAt in der Pm'hifj p. tie jy.> For Prof. Robert^ now 
abandoned conjecture see vol i r p. 611. 

£9. E. UlfEGfta ia crouching and holding Mb sword over the treueh 
elc. The interview of Ulysses with Tircsias in the lower world (see 
Homer, QiL xL. 90 is the subject of (1) a fine wall-painting in a 
Rom;m house on [he Esq u ill tie j (3) a marble relief now in the Louvre; 
(3) a vase-painting ; f4 j an engraving on an Etruscan mirror. Sec 
Miss J, E. Harrison j Myths of the Odyssey p p. 99 ; Bauineis[cr h s 

Dmhthifrr t figures 9 J 9 > r 254, r ^55, The vase-painting in question 
{Mvmnmtfi Inediti, vol. 4 (i& 44 -tM) p pi xlx.) represents Ulysses, 
:dmost naked, seated on a heap of rough stones 1 in his right hand he 
holds his drown sword, in the left the scabbard. Under his, feet is the 
slaughtered ram t and close to the rartfa head appears the fare of the 
aged Tiresias, emerging from the ground, which conceals the rest of his 
body- 

29 . E. a mat h such as is contcnmly wont by sailons. The fisher* 

men in Theocritus (%xl 13) sleep with -a small mat, their clothes, and 
their caps“ under their heads j but it does not seem certain that this 
mat was a garment, 

£&. 9 ThesetiE and Pirifchoug seated on chain etc. In the 
nrceniiy.discovered Epitome of Apdljodums it is said that when Theseus 
arrived m hell with his friend Ffrilbtuis ?o carry off Proserpine, lie was 
outwitted ; for in the expectation of receiving friendly presents they sat 
down on the chair of Forgelfulness (Lethe), to which they grew and 
were held Gut by coils of serpenta See Epitem* Vafkanx *x AM fa 
***** ed R, Wagner, pp. 53. 135 sq. s ApolJodorus, «L 
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R_ Wss^ner, p. iS 3 P The editor, Mr. Wagner, conjectures that Apojto- 
dorus’s authority was Fanyasbi for Pftuyasia, as we tearti from Pausanias, 
represented Theseus and Pirithnus growing to the rock on which they 
sn.(- Cp. Siuidas* J.fv Ai xrrat. "The chair of Forgetfulness 5 * is not 
expressly mentioned by any other ancient writer, but there seems to be 
an allusion to it in Horace, where he says (Oa>r, iv. 27 s$ n ) that Theseus 
was not able la free bis dear FiriLhous from the “ Letbaean bonds” 
{virKv/a Lctkasaf With the "chair of Forgetfulness " we may compare 
the chair in which Hephaestus caused Hem to be held fast by invisible 
bends (see i. 20, 3}, and the chair in which the smith in die folk-tale 
holds fast Death or the Devil See note on ii. y 1. The story of 
Theseus and Pirithous in hefl is the subject of a painting in an Etruscan 
tomb at Taiciumii, and is illustrated by vase-paintings and other monu¬ 
ments of ancient art. See E, Petersen, 1 Theseus imd Femlhoos im 
Hades/ An m Aatifqgfrc&e Zatitng, 35< [S 77% PP- \ V 9-t 2 3 . 

29 . so. Ulysses is represented saying etc. See Homer, Qdys&? % 
xi. 631 j.y T But the second of these lines,, in which Theseus and 
Pirithous arc mentioned, was said by Heims of Megara to have been 
interpolated by Hsisinitus to please the Athenians, See Plutarch, 

T&tUtfS' 30 . 

29 * 1 o. for tlOVer saw I yet etc. The lines are from /frW f 
i, 262 jyy. liut here again the line {165} in whin h Theseus is mentioned 
is thought by some modem critics to have been interpolated by a patriotic 
Athenian from the pseudo-Htiiodcan SJutirf ofHmulet^ r, 1S1. Other 
scholars reverse this theory and suppose that the author of the Skitid 
of JfttvuJkt borrowed the line from the Hind. This latter is the view 1 
of Professor von Wjlamowtu-M od lendorf UnUrsuokungirn^ 

p. 260) and J, Trip tier (A US dtr A/Wtfu\i r p. 3 r J- 

3D. 1- tiia daughters of Pandareos etc. See Homer, Od. xv, 
66-78. According to an account preserved by Eustathius (on Homer, 
OaL ids, 518, p. 1S75) <13^ -a scholiast on Homer (Od xx, 66, vol. 0 T 
p, 688 cd. Hinder!) the damseb were three in number and their names 
Mtrop^ Oeothena and Action. The story of their father's guilt and of 
their owit imgie fate h told by Eustathios (Lf, and on Orf. xx. 66, p. 
1883), the scholiast on Homer (Ac.), a scholiast on Pindar (Ofymfi. L 
97), and, with some variations, by Antoninus Liberals ( Tranjfbrm. 36). 
It ran thus. Zeus had a golden dog which guarded bis sanctuary in 
Crete^ Pundareos of Mitctui stole the dog 3 btn fearing to take it home 
with him entrusted it for safe keeping to Tantalus, who dwelt on Mount 
Sipyfuff. When Zeus sent Htrencs to reclaim the stolen animal, Tantalus 
swore a great oath be knew nothing about iL But Hermes found the 
dog in the house, and Zeus punished the perjured Tantalus by burying 
him under Mount bipyliis. Hearing of the f.nc of Ids accomplice, 
Pandareos fled with his wife and maiden daughters to Athens, and 
thence to Sidly* But Zeus saw him and kilted both, him arid his wife. 
As for the orphan daughters, the angry god set the Harpies on them* 
who snatched them up and delivered them over to the Furies to be 
their slaves* 11 Moreover/ 1 adds the scholiast on Homer, "Zeus in¬ 
flicted on them a disease, which is called *dog, r 17 This *do£ J disease* 
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as Dr, W, H- Roschcr lus klely pointed out in a teamed and instructive 
paper, wa* probably a form of Insanity which leems to have prevailed 
among many races and the essence of „w Inch consists in the patient 
imagining himself to be an animal and behaving as such, This soil 
of madness was known io the ancients as the cynanthropic (‘dog-man’) 
«r lytanthropic { l wolf-man') disease, and k Unis described in the 
medical treatise On which is printed among the works 

of Galen (vut 19* p. " 19 ed, Kuhn), <s Persons afflicted with the 
cynanthropic or lycanlh topic disease go oat by night in the month of 
February, imitating wolves or dogs in all respects, and titl break of day 
they pa:5$ most of their time in grubbing among the graves , n The 
writer then describes the symptoms of the disease—the pale face and 
hollow eyes, the dry tongue, parched mouth, and ulcered legs of the 
patients, A similar form of Insanity occurs among the inhabitants? of 
the Garrow Kills in Bengal, It has been described as follows by a 
writer of last century who was sent on a mission to the hills; “Among 
the Garrows* a madness exists* which they caU transformation into a 
tiger, from a person who is afflicted with tfsis malady walking about Like 
that animal, shunning all society. It is said, that, on their being first 
setied waih this complaint, they tear their hair, and rings from their cars, 
with such force as to break the lobe. It is supposed to be occasioned 
by a medicine applied to the forehead: but 1 endeavoured to procure 
some of the medicine thus used, without effect: 3 imagine it rather to 
he created by frequent intoxications, as the malady goes nff in the course 
of a week or a fortnight; during the lime the person is In this state, it 
is with the utmost difficulty he is made to eat or drink. 1 questioned a 
man, who had thus been afflicted, as to the manner of his being seized, 
and he told me he only fett a giddiness without any pain, and that after¬ 
wards he did not know what happened to him" (j. Eliot, in Ajiatidr 
Rmanfas, vol j. p. j4 of the octa vo edition). At the present day a 
type of madness of the same sort ls very common in Japan, The 
patient is popularly believed to be posseted hy an animal* most conv 
monly by a fox, and behaves “as much like the animal itself—be jt 
badger, fox, or what not—as it is possible for a human being In do, JJ 
Sometimes the sufferer takes to the woods and hills, where he Lives on 
berries and what tie can find, all the white running nr crawling about on 
all fours. So generally are foxes feared for their power of possessing 
human beings that shrines and temples in their honour exist in nearly 
every part of the Country, and opposite their holes images of foxes m 
clay or stone are set up and receive propitiatory offerings of the food in 
which the cr-eajure Is known to delight. This form of insanity, which is 
accompanied by “strange and apparently unaccountable swellings in 
different parts of the body T or various forms of nervous disease* 1 * attacks 
women chieriy*. indeed almost exclusively. Exorcism of the fox-spint is 
practised largely at celebrated shrines, am! in some places there are 
hospitals devoted entirely to this purpose. See W. Weston, Jf&un- 
iatntrmg and Expf&ntfwn in tk* jaftmtu Alps (London, 1896), pp r 
308-316. Front facts like these Dr. Roscher woutd explain other 
ancient legends and religious practices, such as the story of the mad- 
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nta dau S hltra of wh& fancied Uiey were Co** anti 

toa f n ™ E " e wmds bella^ing fVIr^l, ^ vi. 48, wftb the note of Serviusi 
™ ™ P thaviauf D ^e Hraiuuial* w ho clothed themselves m the 
* ,® yf bw5ts * torL ljve ^niinriEs to pieces and devoured [he flesh raw 
an i they were thcnuelvK wild beasts, and fondled and suckled wolf 
cubs, fcwns. anti young panthers as if they uew [heir own oflkirimr 
tm RmcIm* /*n 5 E™, ,. p. Iqjy W ., - 5& Jp .}, I t wou | d 

seem to hasic been especially women whn were liable to such aiincks of 
insanity m antiquity, just as at the prewnt day it 1, women who are 
Ctnelly subject to the fox-nuulnes* in Japan. JJr. Roscher mates the 
prepant suggestion that delusions of this sort am closely connected 
with lie religwus beliefs of the patients, who seem peculiarly liable to 
Fancy themselves transformed Into that particular animal' which is 
especially associated with the deity they worship. Thus the cow-mad- 

"™.“ ““ ™s htm of *-ho were Arfives, may have mken its 

special form through the association qf cows with the worship of the 
Arrive Hem ; ami ihc deg-madness of the daughters of Pandarcos 
would iwn IQ have been in some way connected with a worship of the 
dog, tf we may judge from the legend of the theft of the sacred do H b v 
Ihcir father iMreas. Dr. Roscher conjecture* that the Ijcir^lances 
eF the young Attic maidens (see above, vol. 4. P . 214) may perhaps 

j* m _ a stntilar cpidtimc of Inanity ajticng girls under 

puberty. I or the girts who acted as lacars might not be more than ten 
yeat^ old (SchoL on Aristophanes, Lysisfctf^ 64 s); and the symptoms 
oflryfitena, 0/which such illusion* are apparently a spec ill form, often 
minutest themselves before puberty is reached, If he i 3 right the 
question would still have to be asked. Why a ,e certain animik spedady 
Mociatcd with ihc worship nf certain deities? and arc ibe illusions we 
have been considering merely [he effects of such religious association* ? 
[nay they not liave been in wmii cases ihe cause? The prosecution of 
[llcse er.qutrics may possibly throw seme tight on the origin of luumtem 
or the primitive system of belief that the men and women of a particular 
km are the brothers and sisters of animals or plants of a particular sort 
En any case Dr, Rascher can hardly fail so Ik right in connecting closely 
tin: belief m w'ere-woEvcs and similar superstitions with [he type of 
msntdty under consideration. See his essay - Das von der Kvnamhropie 
handelnde kragment des MarccUiu von Side 1 in the A&Awutfm<t*r 
philohg. Utter. Owe dtr L imU. Gese/l da 17 

Nu. 3 (pp. 3-92), 

30 . 3 + Miletus in Crete. This town h mentioned by Homer UL 

JL * 47 >- 11 3s ^ id t£1 tavc been the mother-city of Miletus in Ionia 

(Strabo, xi t. p, 5^3, xtv, p. 634), 

30 . =♦ he was au accomplice in Tan tains' theft etc. The refer¬ 
ence is to the theft of the golden dog, as to which see above, note on 
3 t 1 the daughters of Pandnrera.* 

30. j- An tiloehsta, with --his face and head resting on both hit 

hands. He had brought to Achilles the evil tidings nf Patrodus’s death 
and had wept as he delivered his message, .See Htuner, // + *vh, 694 

* XVl '^ ^ r ol- C*. Robert thanks that Paii*antas p s description 
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,W/«) mtan* no more than ihni Antilodius rested his chin m one hand 
and supported that hand with the other ■/?« A-**» 
kv\ This interpretation, which would empty the poaiure ol Anulochus 
of meaning can hnrdSy be rtcomdled with the wordi of ! atisnm^ 
This is only one of several case, in which Professor lioben would strip 
the [inures of all the character and pathos with which the genius of t ic 
sreat painter had invested them and thereby reduce them from the 
frajuc to the commonplace. Compare his remarks on the figures of 
Titytus {*. 2®. 3> Eliphyle (a. =9 7)* Hector (s. 3t. S). and Orpheus 

30, 4* fhoctis —-crossed flrom Aegina. etc. Cp. ih 29- 2 J ?', 9 - 

■Xf I 1* 

30 5 MaerEL She is mentioned by Humor, Oil xi. 
AcOTtling io EusmOiiut (nn Oil si. 323) Mam was une of the mw&ms 
whn attended on Artemis ; but she had an intrigue with /eus and was 
therefore slain by Artemis. “But other-/' adds Eustathto, ^say that 
Maera died a maid” From the present passage uf Pausaroas we learn 
that anmng the “MBs" who held the Ultr view was the author of the 
epic called r/w> AWurm 

30 fc, Orpheus seated as it were on a aort of mil * ■ . Xne 
moct of Orpheus is Gm&k On existing monuments of anoeni art 
Orpheui is generally represented in full I hracian atbre, or at ail events 
clad in a cay wfaMrtrtW rube with a tiara on has head. He seldom appears 
in ordinary Greek costume. See O. Jahn, in Kitbr pMktqghdu S/udun 
I Kieh 1S4 r , pi [ = ; E. Gerhard, tfrAir Orphans and die Orphiktr {Be rim s 
x g^, ) 1 pp. 35 ^ S9 . w , FbiEosifnlus Junior {Imaging 7) describes 
a pknire of Orpheus wearing a glittering tiara un hist head, and Cal li¬ 
st rat us {Dtstrip*- 7 ) mentions a slatue of Orpheus in die grove of the 
.\tuses on Mount Helicon which represented him with a spangled tiara 
on his head and gin with a golden belt under his breast, _ But on the 
other hand on all Attic vases of the first two-thirds of the fifth century 
E’X. the bard appears, as in the contemporary painting of Polygndtm, 
clad in Greek costume, without any indication of his Thracian descent 
(A. Furtwanglcr, in Funjkigritf Frogmmm sam IVimMmtirnisjSrik 
(Berlin, 1890), p. 156 jg.)- Thus on fine vase found al Ceta but now 
at Berlin he is depicted sitting on a knot], singing and playing on the 
lyre; his costume consist- merely of a loose mantle which covers the 
lower part of his body, but the four men who stand listening wear the full 
Thracian attire, namely caps or foxskin and long-striped mantles banging 
from the shoulders Set Funfngsiti Frtgnmm sum IVintktimannsftsi* 
(Ikrlirt, f 8 go). Tafel ii. t with the observations of Prof, A- Futfwangler, 
p. 154 sq$ prof. C- Robert holds that in style and date this, vase- 
painting comes nearest to Polygnotus 1 * picture of Orpheus, He further 
cotnpores a Neapolitan vase of somewhat Later date on which Orpheus, 
similarly attired, is depicted playing on the lyre amid a group uf 
listening Thracians (Raoul-Rochette T Mwtument* inAlite d'xnUqmti 
figure {Paris, t S33), pi rffiL), and a red-figured Bcwotiftii vase which 
presents us with a like scene except that both the minstrel and h:s 
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listeners wear I he Phrygian costume (Dumont et Chaplain,, Ctrami^ttes- 
tie la ( 7 mv^/n* s i. pi. xiv.) T See C. Robert, /?;> AV-fyy'a s&j Pofygwf, 
PP^ 5.3*5 S- 

30+ 6. h& touches some willow- branches. Why Grpheus should 
be depicted touching the branches of a billow-tree is not clear. 
PatMouu has himself rightly pointed tiu! that willows grew in the grove 
of Proserpine, but that docs not suffice to explain the gesture of Orpheus 
in the picture. Mr, J. Six ingeniously suggests (AliMMffJttitgm d. aty/t, 
ImL 19 (3 894), p, 33 3 jp.) that when Orpheus went 10 bell to fetch the 
sou] of his lost Kurydice he may have carried in his hand a willow- 
branch, just as Aeneas carried the Golden Hough, to serve as a passport 
or 4 open Sesiime 3 to unlock the gates of Death to a living man, and shat 
in memory of this former deed the pointer may have depicted the bard 
touching the willow,. Virgil Sells how at sight of the Golden Hough, **not 
seen fur long, JJ the surly Charon turned his cra^y bark to shore and 
received A erica? on hoard (Am. vi, 406 jpp.). Mr. Six suggests that 
here the words “not seen for long 1 ' refer to the time when Orpheus 
like Aeneas* had passed ike ferry with the Golden Bough in his hand. 
If he is right, Pulygimtus look a different view of the Golden Bough 
front Virgil* who certainty regarded it as a glorified mistletoe {Am, 
vi. 501 Prof. C. Robert accepts Mr, Six's explanation (Die 

Maraihonuhliithi in tier FtiiAife, p, 1 22). Formerly he held thnt 
Pausanias had misinterpreted the gesture of Orpheus Die Nekyia 

Fdtygrwf, p. 3 a). The bard, on Prof. Robert^ earlier view* 
was depicted merely holding the lyre with one hand and playing 
on it with the other, and a branch of the willow under which he sat: 
drooped down and touched the hand that held the jW*r/nrw. This 
view, which Prof. Robert has wisely abandoned, is open 10 several 
objections. li substitutes a commonplace gesture, which Pausmios 
could hardly have so grossly mistaken,, for a remarkable one which, 
however it is to be explained, had dearly struck Pausanias as un- 
usual and significant Again, if Orpheus had been depicted playing, 
would not souse one have been represented listening ? Hut so far as 
appears from Rumanians description not a soul was paying any heed to 
the magic strains of the great minstrel. It seems better, therefore, to 
suppose that, like Thamyris he sat -sad and silent, dreaming of life in 
the bright world, of love and mnstc- 

30» G. the grove of Proserpine etc. See Homer* (hi Kb jp. 

3 D. B.. Schediu>, who led the Fhoctaafl to Troy. Sec x r 4, j p *, 
36. ro^ Homer, IL ih 317* xvii. 306 s The grass with which in the 
picture Schedius was crowned may have been the special kind which 
grew on Parnassus (Dloscorides, De m*tfena iv. 32 ; Pliny, r W, 

AiiL iv. 17S J^O- Such a crown would be very appropriate to the 
Pbocian leader. 

30. S. Tbamyris with his sightly eyes etc, Cp. iv. 33 , j, ; p 
ix. 30, 2. 

30. 9 . Harsyas seated on a rock etc. On a vase found in Crete 
and now ai Athens Marsyas is depicted sitting under a tree and playing 
the double tfute in presence of Artemis, Athena, and Apollo 
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ZZ 7 ,’, rfiSf, t. 1 . i). Prat C. Robert hoWs tbai this vase- 
JSiWnj; Reflects the style of 1 *ol> ¥ notus {XU* Mfy* da Foly&vt, 

P ' with toe. Prat C Robert ««* 

jeeiBrtStAf AM.V* da S7 * 3 ” t !f ®"5S2S 

h: „e had lb* B ro«p in his mind » descrtbmB the two 4 P*« “J 

Pnriesiktu playing at draughts fjphigtm* ™ A«/,s, 19- W-> 

™bic« of triors playing at dice is depicted on vases, bm appa«mly 
all such vase-painUoKs ate aider than the time of 1 oK'gnotns^dcnrmoL 
therefore be copies of the urowp here described b;, 1 ausatitas 


31. t. Tbe complexion of the latter Ajax is lihe that of a 

castaway tsfc. The Loeriati Ajax was said to have been shipwrecked 
ami drowned on his return from Troy (Homer* Od- iv. 499 .tfpO* 
Hence every year the Locnatts used to lade a ship wsih cosily wen,.. 
heist a black sail on the mist, set the ship on fire, and then Jci the 
bornmg bark drift away across the sea, that it might convey the oflfermgs 
to twhwt of the drowned hero [Tieuea, tektfut en Ljnvfi*rv*t&* ) : 

31 2 . fUfstea advised the Greeks to stone him etc. Aren in::- m 
his poem the An* */ described how the indignant Greeks were 
eiicer lo stone Aja* and how he escaped their fury by flying tci the a iar 
of Athena, See Produs* in ^frorttm GriUCi?rt4m JragmiiH^ ed, h iiker* 
p, 49 r.,% A^ to atoning as a mode of execution, sec note on IV, = 3-7- 

3L 3- Homer h&ys that the Fury hearkened to tho curves of 
Althaea etc. Sec //;W, is* 565 jfy. Meleagers death is mentioned 


by Homer elsewhere (J& u, 64-)^ t , 

31 , 4- The legend of the fire-brand etc. See Aeschylus, 

604 ^w- ; ApaUodams, i 8 . = S Hyginns, 171 ^ 174; 

Diodorus, iv. 6 ; Antoninus Libemlis, Tnnvj/farfff. - ; Uv]t ^ dfif/, vm_ 
44 S The of Meleager, including the story of bis death, is 

illustrated by reliefs on Roman sarcophaguses and other monuments of 
ancient an. See K- Kekuie, Zfcjbtfifl AUitogr^ p. 35 W- i F ’ ^ El * 

- Sareotwhi di Mdeagro,' Annuli tfeif ItuL tfr Cr*m AtxkteL 41 (■ 
pp, 76 -ioj ; Gr Korte, /A 53 <!»*■>* PP ■«->*<? ^ Hanmann, 
^///Ar/rrm ATvjv/ (Wuhlau, 1889) ; Baunwister s 

Dtnkmdltr, P- 9 M W* According to another version of the story 
MdcageFs life depended, oat on a fire brand, but on a twig o( olive which 
his mother swallowed in her pregnancy and which afterwards *hc gave 
birth to along with die child, and it was the burning of this olive iwig 
which caused Meleager s death. Sec TffillCS, Sciwl. tW 49 - E 

Malala, CAr#a#gr. vi, p, 165 j<r„ od- Uindorf; G- Knaack/Zur Meleager- 
sage* 1 ftktimjtAtj J/wrtftw f N. F, 49 (*® 94 h p|^ 3 ^ 3 * 3 . 47 *- 474 . 
For parallels to the story of Meleager see T&? Golden BtwgK 2, p, 

J 31/ 5. Hector seated : hla hands are clasped rmtud hla left knee. 

In vase-paintings iomc figures are depicted in ibis attitude (Kuoub 
Rochctte, Monuments in/Jifs tfwlifuitifguri* (Pmis, 1833 )* ph »tad. 
A HaummBier's- Btnkmdler, p, S 60 , fig. 940 ; P- Gimrd, 
artiqm* p. 173 i hy 9h P ' 74 p fi«- 94 ). and one of the seated gods. 
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perhripi Area, is so represented m the Parthenon frieze (E. Petersen, 
fib Kami a for Pkddm^ p. 2 50 tq* ; A, H. Smith, 0/ (7w£ 

Sculptu** in fAe British Museum, i r p. 3 5 5. jy.J. Prof. C Robert 
bolds that Pausanias was wrong in interpreting [tic attitude as indicative 
cf sorrow (Z)/e Mt&jia dts Pofjjftwt p, 63 ) t and it may be admitted that 
to nurse one's leg is not necessarily a mark of deep grief. But the 
sorrow which Fau-sanins detected may have been expressed by Hector's 
face mihcr than by his Lcgs r Me had reason enough to be sad, Cp. 
R, ScbOne, in Jahrbutk ti ank. lust B ([ 893 ) h pp- 214-316. 

31 . G. on Gertoiii days these birds go to Memnon's grave. 
Aetfan describes the birds of Mcmnon os black in colour and like hanks 
in. shape: they were not carnivorous but fad on seeds only. They 
inhabited the districts of Panum and Cyiicus on the Propontis; but 
every year, at the beginning of autumn, they flew in flocks to the 
tomb of Mcjnnoi] in the Tread. Here they took sides and fought t jj| 
half of them wens killed ; whereupon the rest flow back to the place from 
which they had come. See Aetian, Nut <mim, v. i* According to 
some authorities the birds came from Ethiopia to Mcmnon's tomb in ihr 
Tro&d : and Crcmutius affirmed that the birds fought in like manner nl 
Mcmnoffs palace in Ethiopia (Pliny, Nat Atil *. 74 )- Some said that 
the birds were originally Meinnon's comrades w ho had bewailed his deaLh 
so bitterly that the gods in piiy had turned them into birds (Serviu-s 
□n Virgil, Atrt L 751). According to Ovid {Met xiiL Goo i^ + ) the 
volumes of block smoke rising from MemnotZs pyre were changed, by 
the will of Jupiter, into birds, which afterwards behaved in the way 
described above. Near Memnun J $ grave in the Troad there was a 
village called Mtmnon's village. The river Ae&cpus was not far off 
(Strabo, xiii. p. 587)+ According to Simonides In bis poem Mtrnnon 
the grave of Mcmnon was at FaJtus in Syria (Strabo, *v, p, yaS)* 
llie name Mcmnon is said to lie the Semitic 'darling. 1 

\\\ Robertson Smith identified Manmn with Adonis. Me says: ( *The 
chaiacieristk feature in the ritual of Adonis h that the god was wor¬ 
shipped first os dead and then os again alive, and accordingly his iamb 
was shown at various places of his worship in connexion with temples of 
Astarte. Adonis {' lord T ) is a mere title, and essentially the same wor¬ 
ship Is associated with other names h especially w ith that of the eastern 
Memnoti, a figure quite indistinguishable from Adonis, whose tombs 
(Memnnofa) were shown in various parts of the East.* Sm \\\ 
Robertson Smith, J Ctesias and the Semi minis legend, 1 Eitfiuh Historical 
Revisit 2 (1687)1 P 3^7- 

31 . 7 ho cam® to Ilium-from Susa in Persia. Cp. I 42. 

j : iv. ir, 5 note. 

31, 7 - Tii& Phrygians still show the road ele. This was 
probably not the 1 Royal Road f to Susa (Herodotus* v. 52 sg r ) u for 
Hurt road was very circuitous whereas Mcmnon » road, according to 
Pausamas, took short cuts, PmC W< M, Ramsay, whom I consulted 
as to the present passage, wrote to me (20th September 1B92): « [ 
have not a Pausanios by me; but the sentence seems to imply a 
different road from the Royal Road, forking at Lconton Kcphalai from 
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it and going design, the khyndaeos. I had vainly souglit for swir 
evidence of this path having been in us? tn early time; ami I hope 
yuu have supplied it" la my letter tn 1’n.r. Kitnuray I wrad that 
Memnon'si toad was possibly so called on account of certain sepulchral 
rnmmds by which it may ba« been lined at iatemis and which m^ht 
have been known as the graves of Memnnn [see note on £ In n's* 

rep | y prof. Ramsay says? “The Royal Road was certainly marked by 
a MT ies of 5a rye tumuli, several of which to my knowledge retain mas 
of old religious feeling attaching to diem-' 1 In a subsequent letter, 
Pitrf, Ramsay mentions that one of these large tumuli contains a 
5 Hsuite" inscription# which he published in Else .1 fiffftvtt. rf- *mw. InsE 
jj? AtAtB some years ago. 

3L S. F&riB_ - is flapping Mb hands- Prof Robert [i/tt 

Atjtjvb rtv Pvfytftrt , p- 56) compare n vase-painting in which a 
Bacchanal is represented dancing and dapping her_ hands (Dumont €t 
Chaplain, Ltl tftomiquts ik fa tfftfff P*- 

31 . 9. Tho women — art carrying water in broken pitchers 
etc. These women, described by the legend as being Of die number of 
the uninitiated, were most probably carrying the water tu pour it into 
Ihe wane jnr mentioned below. Thai jar. though Pausanias does not 
say 5,0. may be supposed to have been represented as broken, so that 
the task of attempting to fill it with water w ould be endless, <+ To pour 
water into a broken jar 11 was an ancient proverb (Xenophon* Qttammi* 
C»i r van. 40; Aristotle., Ownemktu, i. 6 ; Lucretius, ill 936 Jif. ; 
Plautus, /'ysmkfu j, Act i. Scene iil 150). refers lo the uninitiated 

in hell carrying water in a sieve to a broken jar (tfdvgitop p. 493 b )- _ 11 
has been suggested that ihe reason for assigning this peculiar punish- 
meat to the uninitiated in hell is Illustrated by the ancient Greek 
custom of placing a pitcher of a special sort called ‘ ba&bearer' (tmittv- 
/iA&rtw} on the grave of an unmarried person (Demostlieucs, xliv. 16 nnd. 

pp. io£^ 1089). Some of the undent interpreters, who wrote 
after the custom had Mien into disuse, supposed that the ‘bath-bearers 1 
placed on iliti tombs of the unmarried were figures of boys or gixls 
carrying such pitchers (Harpociatlon and Saidas, i.7 1 - Xnittpa^pu *: 
Pollux, viih 66); but archaeological discoveries have confirmed the 
view of Eustathius (on Homer, // + xriis. 14*. P- i 3 f 3 > that it was the 
pitcher itself, or at all events a representation of it carved in relief, 
which wa» thus used to mark the graves of maids and bachelors. In 
shape these pitchers, of which some have been found, were tall and 
slender, with a high neck and high handles on either side, See A. 
Milclihufer* in MirtAftfungtr* d. &rA. Inst, m AfArn, 5 (1SS0), pp. ■ 74 - 
1:77 E A. Henog, - Lmrophoros,' ArcMshgischz Z*itm*g f 40 (tBSa), 
pp s j j e-j J4 ; P- Welters, fc Retfigurige Lutrophoros, 3 Mitifci/vngtn 
ttriJL Ins/, ut Atkin* 16 (iSqr), pp. 371^405* and ^ lS t 1 3 >- P ^ 

jy. The intention was, according to Eustaihius (Ar,), CD Inlimale that 
the purson on whose grave one of these pitchers stood had never 
en■ nycil the hath which a Creek bride and bridegroom totik on their 
wedding day, and for which the water was fetched from a special spring 
by a boy who was a near kinsman (Hupocntttafl and Stndas, s.v, Aov- 
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Tp&sfrQpo? ; Phfllius, Lf.riciWy J.tt A&j-rpI ; Pollux, l\L 43, wlso fa prob¬ 
ably wrong in saying that the Witter was Fetched by a girl). Now vince 
marriage was regarded tmd spoken of as jut initial ion (Pollux. lit. 38), it 
is possible that persons who died unmarried were believed to be sub- 
jecied to the same penally in the nether world as those who had never 
been initialed in the Elcusinlan nr other great religious mysteries,, and 
that their penally was to fetch water for ever for that bath which, having 
failed Xo take in the upper world* they could never more take in a world 
where there is neither marrying nor giving in marring e_ Similarly we 
may * oppose that candidates for initiation in the great mysteries had 
always to take a hath* as they had In the case of the Etensininn 
mysteries (Hcsyduus, j.?'. oAitfir ^iVnu; Polyaeotis, iii. il ij G. F. 
Schumann, GrtMfittcfo Afteriktimtr? 2. p. 307), and that their punish, 
mcni in the lower world was in like manner a vain aticmpt, prolonged 
for ever* to enjoy the sacred privilege which they had missed in life. 
It is possible that the original reason why the Donalds were believed to 
he condemned to this punishment in hell was not so much that they 
murdered, ns thru they did not many, the sons of Aegyptus. According 
ic? one tradition, indeed, they afterwards married other husbands Fans, 
til 12. 2 }; hut according 10 another legend they were murdered by 
Lynceus, apparently before marriage (SchoL on Euripides, Ifra/Si i f 
^86). They may, tbereforaj have been chosen, as types of unmarried 
women, and their punishment need not have been peculiar to them but 
may have been the otic supposed to await all unmarried persons in the 
nether world. Further, if this explanation of their punishment is 
correct, it may very well be that some of the water-pouring figures in 
existing monuments of anriertt art, which have been interpreted as the 
13 maids, really represent unmarried or uninitiated women in general, 
not the Donalds in particular. This view is confirmed by a vase- 
painting, already referred to (note on x, 2 9, i), which represents male 
as welt Sts female figures bringing water in pitchers and {touring it into A 
large jar ( Artkiioh^istke geilungy 2S (1871), pi. 31. 22}. This scene, 
which ii proved to lie laid, in hell hy the presence of Indolence and his 
ass, probably represents the punishment of the uninitiated or unmarried. 
The explanation here given of the punishment in question is Substantially 
the one which has been put forward or accepted by Prof. E. Rohde (Psptfo, 
p, 59 - note l) h Mr. E_ kuhnert {Jnhr-buth dti afiE&nofdg. /hjt/a£u£t p S 
(1893), pp. 109-UIJ, and Mr, A* Dielcrich (JVefyin / HtftnUgr zur 
Erktiritng ntutttiifciAUtt Printmpokixt)'ftf<r (Lcipiig, 1 893 ) p p, 70 
note i i. It may he suggested that originally the custom of placing a 
water-pitcher on the grave of unmarried persons had a mure kindly 
significance I ban that of hinting at the weary task tu which they wct^ 
doomed to all eternity. It may have been meant to help them to obtain 
in another world the happiness they had missed in thk. In fact, it may 
have been part of a ceremony designed to provide the dead maiden or 
bachelor with a spouse in the spirit Land. Such ceremonies have been 
observed in various parts of the world by peoples who* like the Greeks* 
esteemed il a great misfortune to die unmarried. Thus Marco Polo 
reports that among the Tartar* 41 if any man have a daughter who dies 
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before marriage* and another man have had a son also die before 
marriage* the parents of the two arrange a grand wedding bet ween the 
dead hid and lass. And marry them they do, making a regular con¬ 
tract * And '.vhen the contract papers arc made Out they pul them in 
the fire, in Order (as they will have it) that the parties in the other 
world may know the fact, and so look on each other as man and wife- 
And the parents thenceforward consider themselves sib to each other 
just as if their children had lived and married. Whatever may he 
agreed on between the parlies as dowry, those who have lo pay it cause 
to lie painted on pieces of paper and then put these in the fire, saying 1 
that in that way the dead person will get all the real articles in the 
other world' 1 (Marco Polo, translated by Col. IU Vole, !*ncl e*L, i. p. 
359 r#.). The same costem is also vouched for the Tartars by Alex¬ 
ander GtiagninUS {* De religions Muscovilarum O-lliniumquc Ruthenorum, 1 
printed in Dt Musanntfirum tt '/Wwvw nr Hgfantj ja&i- 

JidtSy iutptiarum f Juntatm nfu (Spime libera civitaie, 1 582), p. 253), 
Similarly in China at the present day the spirits of boys who died in 
infancy are, after a proper interval* formally married to the spirits of 
girls who have been cut oF at a like early age ; the ceremony is pe^ 
formed over two paper effigies representing the bride and bridegroom, 
which are afterwards burned* together with a liberal supply of paper 
clothes* paper money, paper mum&ermnls ami maidservants, etc,, for 
the use of the newly-wedded couple in the spirit land (JL H. Gray* 
CAin* iT, l. pp. ?lfi-2iS? Cp. S. Kidd r GfaW, p. I79 jy.). Amongst the 
Ingush of the Caucasus when a man's son dies another man whose 
daughter is dead will go io him and say* Lb Your son may need a wife 
in the other world, I will give him my daughter. Ray me the price of 
the bride." Such an obliging offer is never refused, though the price 
of a bride is sometimes as much as thirty cows. See Jf. von Klaproth, 
Fj‘tu r tn dm Knuk&ms utut noth Gtergitw w i- p. 616 j.-?. ’ Potoeki, 
Vv/agt tians Us sUfix iT Astrakhan tt du Cmtmtt (IViris, 1 839), 1. p. 
T27 (who, however* merely copies Klaproth), The old Slavonians “so 
severely pitied the lot nf the unmarried dead, that, before- committing 
their bodies to the grove, they were in the habit of finding them 
partners for eternity. The fact that, among some Slavonian peoples* if 
a man died a bachelor a wife was allotted to him after his dead), rests 
on the authority of several witnesses, and in a modified form the prac¬ 
tice has been retained in some places up to the present day. In Utile 
Russia, for instance, n dead maiden b dressed, in nuptial attire, and 
friends come to her funeral as to a wedding* and a. sjiulbir custom is 
observed on the death of 1 lad_ In Podolia^ also, a young girl's funcril 
is conducted after the fashion of a wedding, a youth being chosen as 
the bridegroom who attend! her to the grave, with the nuptial kerchief 
twined around his arm. From that time her family consider him their 
relative* and the rest of the community look upon him as a widower* 
In some parts of Senna when a fad dies, a girl dressed as a bride 
follows him to the tomb, carrying two crowns; one of these fs thrown 
tn the corps*, and ihe other she beeps* at least for a time u (W. R. 5 . 
Ralston, Smjtt &f the tfwjritm Ptt*pU f p. 309 ryO- Similar practices 
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appear to have prevailed in Germany in the Middle Ages, for the 
Wunbaqr Synods of 1329 and 1330 forbade ihe priests to bless the 
survivor of a betrothed pair beside the dead body of the other (G. 
Larrunert, V&lksmtdm *r r/xvf in Baycm 

(Wurtbtirg, TS69), p. 153). This bluing of the living beside the dead 
may possibly have been the relic of a more bar barons and realistic 
marriage cere runny such as is stilly or was till lately, celebrated between 
the living and the dead in the caste known as ruimbsury in Travancore 
(J. A, Duboi-S, N<iUri t /fis/i/utiOHj,, £i CHimwiim des fitwphz di P/'ndff 
1. p. 4 Amongst the Homans it was customary fc when a number 

of corpsci were being burned together* 10 place one woman's body with 
every ten bodies of men [Plutarch* Quaes/. Coinir. iii. 4, - i Mactobius* 
viL 7, It is possible that this custom originated in the 
feeling that it was necessary to provide dead men with female com¬ 
panions in the other world. The notion that it is highly improper to 
appear in the spirit-land without a wife or a female companion of some 
sort; is deeply improved on the Fijian mind At a certain place on the 
road to the Fijian hell “ there lies in wait a terrible god* culled Xang- 
ganangga, who is utterly implacable towards the ghosts of the unmarried. 
He is especially ruthless towards bachelor*, among whom he persists in 
ctaking all male ghosts who come to him unaccompanied by their wives. 
Turning a deaf ear to their pr oles tat ions, he seizes them, lifts them above 
Ins head, and breaks them in two by dashing them doivn. on a projecting 
rock. Hence it is absolutely necessary f or a man to have at least one 
□F his wives, or f ai all events, w female ghost of some sort following him -1 
(lorimer Fison* in Journal of fk? AnlMrrf^bgknl Institute^ 10 (iSSt), 
P- 139}. Hence in Fiji a woman was always killed and buried with ■a 
dead man, and die Homan custom just mentioned may have been 
originally similar Women who died before their husbands an Fiji, on 
the other hand, were not obliged tn produce their husbands' ghosts 
before being admitted to the spirit land 1 it was enough if they 
showed a certificate of marriage in the shape of their husband's, beard* 
which the widower was careful to place under his wife's left arm in 
committing her to the grave fFison* ih). 

31 . 10. as tha price of Peru's baud —- Uektis de man ded etc 
See Homer, Oil xL 287 ry/. 

31. 10 . Calli&to ftsus a bearskin far & mat* See note on viii. 

31 . to. the statamunt of the Arcadia as that Nomm «c. Sec 

viii, 3S. 11* 

31. 3 0 . The poets say that the nymphs live a groat many years 

etc. See die Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 257 t/p. \ Hesiod, quoted 
by Plntarclg Di dtftctu Qntfufontm, if. According to Hesiod,. a crow 
lives nine times its Long as a man* a deer four times as long as a trow, 
a raven iliree times as long as a deer, a phoenix nine times as long as a 
raven, and a nymph ten limes as long as a phoenix. 

31+ 1 o. Sisyphus --straggling to shove the stone etc. See 

Homer* Oil xi. 593 sqf. Sisyphus and his s to lie are depicted on vases 
and form the subject; of a walF painting found on the EsquiEine hsli at 
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Kome. See M ulltr-Wlcsdcr; i + pi. fvi. No. 27 5 a; M, 

2. pi, IttviiL No. S61 ; M r 2. pi. W No. B 66 ; Mass J. E, Harrison, 
TJ >^ ^ PR- nAif^ i35t.pl- vai. and 33; Itaumeinters 

pp. 1923 i 923 t 1929, 1930, figures 2040, 204,2 a, 

2041 ju 

31, la. Taatalufi sufferiug all the torments that Homer has 
described. See Qd szi. 5S2 ^7. 

31 + the stone himg over him etc. This punishment of 
Tantalus, which as not mentioned by Homer, w.%& alluded in by ihe 
poctH Alcaeus, Aleman, Eknd Archilochus. The couple of lints in which 
Archilochus referred to the stone of TuMahn have bee* preserved. See 
Schol. on Pindar, Qfjwtp, i, 97; Plutareh, PrtwerpL gtrend. rdpub, 6 ■ 
Lyrici Grata, ed. Ber^k, 2, :! p. 696, The author of the epic 
TAe Return of (k£ Atrirfnty which was probably identical with the epic 
commonly known as TAt Returns {Nutat), also mentioned this punish¬ 
ment (Athenaeum vii. p. 281 be; Efiasrum Griorum fragment^ ed. 
Einkcl. p. 56), and in the eslant works of classical writers it is often 
referred to. See Pindar, Ofymp. L 89 sqq my fsthm s vii s [vjii.j 20 jy_; Euri- 
pides Grzstu, 5 sq. ; Plato, Crefylus r p, 395 d- Hy peridot, Fmg. 176, 
p. 103 cd. Blass ; Antip.iter, in AntMegut Pointing AppendixPhnudta t 
iv. No. 131 } Apullodunis, ed. R. Wagner, p. 182 ; Epitoma VkUtewa 
*x ApeUuteri MMiotktu^ ed. R. Wagner, p. 58; PluWch, De super. 
Mf " a * u S Philostratm, VU. Apolltm. itL 25 ■ Aputolius, Cent. vtf. 
ftp, Jtvt. 5; Mythogropki Grsea\ ed. Westcrmann, Appendix, p 386, 
No. 73; Lucretius, iii. 980 sf. ; Cicero, Tkt&il iv, r6 36, FtniAus, 
i. 60; Hyginus, Fab, S2, In the original version of the btory St 
would seem lhat Tantalus endured this torment not in hell hut in 
heaven, where hr had been admitted to the table of the gods- Zeus 
promised 10 give him whatever he desired, and Tantalus asked to live 
for ever, like the gods. Angry at his presumption Zeus kept his 
promise by granting him the wished-for immortality, but hung a great 
stone, like the sword of Damocles, over his head, the fear of which 
prevented Tantalus from enjoying the heavenly banquet which was for 
ever spread Out before his eyes. This was apparently the form which 
the story took in The A’e/um aj the AJrit&v, if we’may judge from 
the abstract of it given by Athc&aeux. Sec F. C. Wdclter, * Manama 
fragmentum de Tantalo,' Rkeiniidui Museum, N. F. to (1856), pp. 
- 4 ?-=J 4 i l>. Comparetti, ‘Die Strafe des Tan tains bei Pi&dar,' 
/ ArMjfW, J2 (.873), t ,p. 327,351 ; j. E. Hyl*n, De Tsntale fUp^da, 
I?'),}' PP- 5 ' W-. 77 m Cp. K, Schtnmk, in RAatuxkts Museum, 
M. h. u {1 £5 7 ). P 45 i *7. 

32 . 1. Abutting on the sacred close is a theatre. The statemem 
“ , ' aui -'u l ias tint the theatre abutted on the sacred pvednet is exact 
It stood in fort outside of the precinct on the north-west, occupying an 
angle formed by tins wall of the precinct which hounds the theatre on 
two sides, the south and cast When the early traveller Cyriacus of 
Ancona visited Delphi m tht llftceiiij] century, he counted ihinv-thrcc 
rows uf scats in the theatre, built of large stone*. After his time, how¬ 
ever. the building was gradually buried under the soil which slipped 
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down from Uie steep ground above, so that towards the end of the 
nineteenth century very little of it appeared above ground. The south- 
easi corner; however, logetlicr with pieces of the southern and eastern 
walls and a good piece of the north wad, supported by two buttresses, 
were visible. On the south wall, which was standing to a hesght n< 
about 9 feet, inscriptions might be read like those on the polygonal 
terrace-wad of the temple, with which they are approximately con¬ 
temporary ; they record the manumission of slaves. Chandler saw these 
inscriptions in the eighteenth century (Truich in Umw, p- 2&7). 
Now* however* the whole theatre has been excavated by llie French 
and turns out to be, contrary to expectation one of the best preserved 
in Greece, The foundations of the Ht.vge, the orchestra with it* sipne 
pavement, and the seats of the spectators almost or quite to the top of 
the theatre* together with the supporting-walls of the auditorium at both 
sideLire; all preserved. The material of which the edifice is constructed 
is the common stone of Parnassus* Thirty-three tiers of scats exist, 
divided into seven wedge-shaped blocks by siairenses radiating from the 
orchestra. The diazon fa or hurirental passage dividing the tiers of seats 
into an upper and a lower section, is paved with stone and is w ell pre¬ 
served. There are no chairs in the from row, next to the orchestra; 
the seats there are just like those in the rest of the theatre, except that 
they are covered with inscriptions recording the manumission of slaves. 
The passage ( finrpff&s) leading into tine orchestra from the west i.n 
blocked with a large marble pedestal* &n the north side ot which an 
inscription, now upside down, mentions that the offering,. whatever it 
wstSj had been dedicated by the Cnidianv We may conjecture that 
the offering was no other than the image of Dionysus mentioned by 
Pausanias. The front of the stage was adorned with sculptured reliefs 
in white marble about .So metre (3 ft- in.) high, of which considerable 
remains have been found. They represent the labours of Hercules. 
Wc see the hero shooting arrows at the Stynphafian birds, rescuing 
Hesbone from the sea-monster, lighting the Centaurs, and contending 
with the giant Antaeus and with King Diomede and his man-eating 
steeds* It is supposed that these sculptured decorations were added by 
Attains, king of Pcrgamus, and that the subject of the reliefs was 
chosen with reference to the legendary connexion of Fcrgnmus with 
Hercules through Tekphus, the son of the hero by Auge. The remains 
of the stage-buddings, Mr. llomolle informed me, throw no fresh tight 
oil llie vexed question of the use of a raised stage in Creek theatres. 
The earliest inscription which men dons the theatre dates from about 
150 HC T and to this period approximately the building may be assigned, 
ft faces south-east across the deep glen of the Hiatus: the view from 
it 15 fine. 

See 29th June i&j)?. p. B46; Etrfintr pkifokp. {V&AjMp-Arifi, 

Ijth July p. 928? id.-, 271b I'cltiL-ay 1^97, j.. 1&71 Arshiebftitter 

Anzrtjsrr* l%0, p. 73, For notice* of I he th-.itre before it* coenntetc evcavalLcin 
Wv if. N, Ulrich -, Rthtn ami furis.kungtK t I. p. 1Q&; l\ G- Wekker, Tfl&'tm k, 
2 p. 67 jy.; p. Foucarl, Afimsirt :ur it; rtwif ft f Atimn tie Drfpkts, TOJ /y. j 
Lta,rikker, a p 1601 Guidi-J&inn? , 2. p r 41 ; H. Pomiuw, Beit rag* mr 7 cfe.'rdpkit 
tmt p, 40 jy. 
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squared and (Aid in horizontal courses! but ,a tendency to the polyyotw] 
style may be observed Ip some places For a short distance the wall 
k landing - id .1 height of about 13 or 14 feet with nine courses of 
masonry, One of the butt res sea has ten course*,, hut its top is flush 
with the top of the ’hall. This undent wall also extends round the 
north-east corner and partly supports she plaifbnn ora the north ddc- 
The material of which these walls are built is the reddish stone of the 
district. On she quadrangular platform supported by thcm t outside of 
the chapel, is a piece of an ancient mosaic pavement consdstin^ of red, 
^■hite i black, and blue stones set in an ornamental pattern. At the 
beginning of titer nineteenth century Clarke found two very Large archi¬ 
traves of Parian marble in the chapel of St* Elias, and many years 
afterwards Mr. Foucart found, a few feet below the platform, some 
fragments of Doric columns of I'entdic marble, which from the width 
{.25 metre) of their flutes may have measured about j metres (16 ft. 
5 in.) in circumference. 

1 hese architectural remains have now disappeared, having been 
broken up to be used in repairing the chapel. It is supposed that the 
ancient building, to which they belonged and which doubtlest occupied 
the quadrangular platform, wa* the Pytaca or place of assembly of the 
Amphictyonic Council. Commonly the name I’ylaea designates one of 
the two annual meetings of the Amphictyonic Council, but that it also 
designated the place of assembly appear? from one of the inscriptions 
engraved on the polygonal wall at Delphi, which speaks of the services 
rendered by a certain man Hertniu? 41 both at Fylaea and at Delphi;" 
bee Btiflrftn dt Carrr.rp^ kdttniqut, 7 (1 p. 4 17 j^-y. EEntrirch say^ 
{Dr PyMiit tinuftlii, 29) that in his time I'ylaea renewed its youth along 
with Delphi and had been more adorned with ^sanctuaries and places 
of assembly and waters" than it had been for a thousand years before, 
^rom this passage of Plutarch it lias sometimes been inferred Thai a 
new suburb sprang up here in Hadrian^ time; but Plutarch makes no 
mention of houses ; he speaks only of public buildings, sacred and civil. 
That the place of assembly of ihe Amphictyonic Council at Delphi must 
have been ^iturtmd near the chapel of St. Elias is shown by a passage of 
Aeschines {centra Ctes, 1150 :4), in which he says that the Cirrhaean 
plain lay spread beneatli and in full view of (he meeting-place of the 
Amphictyonic Council. The orator himself, he lolls us, wus one of the 
Athenian representatives at a meeting of the Council Addressing it be 
pointed to the .smiling and peaceful plain stretched at their feet, with its 
olive ■ grove* and corn-fields, its cottages and potteries, and in the 
distance the shining waters of the gu|f T with the parMOim visible beside it 
H ‘ Vou tcc '" * l yonder plain tilled by the men of Amphbxa and 

rbc potteries and cottages they have built, You see with your eyes the 
fortifications of the cursed and execrated port. You know far yourselves 
tliat these men levy tolls and take money from the sacred harbour." 
He then reminded his hearers of the oath sworn by their ancestors that, 
this fair plain should lie a wilderness for ever. HLs words were received 
with a tumult of applause, and nest day at dawn the men of Delphi, 
armed with shovels and mattocks, marched down into the plain, rared 
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the fortifications of the port to the ground, anti gave the houses to the 
[lames. It is refreshing to know that on their way back they were 
hotly pursued by the AmphissaennSi in arms and had to run fur their 
lives* This w-as the beginning of the chain of events which in a few 
months more brought Philip at the head of a Macedonian army into 
Greece and ended in the overthrow of Greek freedom at Choeronea. 

The view described by the orator, whose ill-omened eloquence 
brought all these miseries and disasters in its Emir^ is, |0 be obtained* 
not from the platform on which the chapel of St, Elias stands but from 
a point a little way to the south-west of it, where the traveller coming 
from Delphi reaches the end of the high ridge that shuts in the valley of 
Delphi on the west. Here as he turns the comer the whole Crisaean 
plain, now Covered with luxuriant olive-woods, comes suddenly into 
*ight, The scene is again ns rich and peaceful as it was before 
Aeschines raised his voice, like the scream of some foul bird snuttlng 
the carrion afar off, and turned it into a desert. We may suppose 
either that in his time the Amphictyomc Council met at this point* or, 
what is far likelier, shat the matotis description of that day's doings Is 
more graphic than correct. 

An interesting Inscription on an upright hewn stone which may still 
he seen beside the chapel of St. Elias confirms the view that here the 
Amphictyonic Council met. The inscription* which was found within 
the enclosure in J ^77 ^ records that the Delphi an s and Chacroneans* in 
compliance with a. decree of the Amphictycmk Council, set up a portrait 
of Plutarch, ITom the style of the pedestal on which the inscription is 
cut we see that the portrait must have been a bust. As Plutarch was 
manager (er^fA^s) of the Amphictyonsc Council in the reign of 

Hadrian (see C /, <J. No. i 7 «3 ; H, Pomtow* AVi'fnijec sar Tqpergriififiie 
? r (w Df!p/u\ p, 77 r^,), it Is natural enough that a portrait of this 
excellent man and admirable writer, erected by order of the Council, 
should have been placed in or near I he place where the Council held 
their meetings. 

Between the chapel of SL Elias and the she of the old village of 
fTartrii now destroyed, is another platform supported by substructions. 
It is on the slope of the hill, lower down than the old road to Cf:ryi& 
but higher ilian the new rand. The supporting-wall of the terrace, buill 
of ashlar masonry, is 34.5 metres (I e 3 feet) long and 4 to 5 metres 
(about 13 to 16 feet) high; it is btrengdinned by twelve buttress 
which project about 12 feet. Buttresses were not used in Greek archi¬ 
tecture before the time of the Roman empire. Hence this platform 
may have supported one of the new sanctuaries with which this part uf 
Delphi seems to have been adorn eel in Plutarch's age (Plutarch, De 
PyikfOC 0 nviffis t 29 ). 

Between this platform and the chapel of St. Elias, just ilSkwc the old 
rand which leads to CAn f s& r h a large sepulchral chamber hewn in the 
rack., w’ith a high doorway and arched roof. On the three sides of the 
chamber are three niches for sarcophaguses also hewn in the rock, 
"['here were paintings on the walls above each grave ; above the middle 
grave a red and green parrot with a long tail could still be plainly made 
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qu| in the first half of the nineteenth century A few yards to the ea-t 
of this sepulchral chamber a semicircular recess h hewn in the rock, 
with a rock-cLLi bench running all round at. The spot commands a 
wide prospect over ihe valley of Delphi and the course of the Pllstus, 
away to ihe mountains beyond which lay ihc ancient Ambrosus, 

See Wheter* Jawmcj s y. 314 r\ ; Chandler, Tmveh in Gnt& Y p, 26G : 

Chikfj TmtvIj,. 4. p. 191 ; I JojJweSE. c. p. iScj | Leake, AM 4 cnv 

1 .-Vi-,-. ^„ 2. ju Ejbo jy., ’ 11 . N. Ulrich^ Etiun mW ^rf^pip, I. pp, 25., 36, 110; 
Fiedler, AViift, 1. p. 143 ; F. C. WdfkiT, i |i C9 if. : W, Vjschpi, 

£rmwfl(^ir ( p, 610 : C lhirdm p trV^-r. a. ]>. 17S jy 3 IV Ftwcart, ifcfW 

/yu f'jM’OJV’j c/ tfi? DApkt % p, 107 /j/y; I^C’lflcr, 3 Ji r 161 ; (Tir/dr- 

Jpemw* i ]i. 41 if. 1 II- telcw, 7 >/^Ai?Wi ZW/Aj\ p r 73 

A Vkw h A plan, and a i£cikm of Ihe sepulchral chamber arc given by Lc Mn- h 
BrtJteelBgi'fHf, Itim-mire, pi. 39 . See also 11. FonnTow, . r pL *L 

No. 31, 

On the nd^e which shuts in the valley of Delphi on the west* 
found at tons of well-built Greek waits, flanked with towers, may be 
traced .11 intervals along the crest of the ridge us far as the lofty preci¬ 
pices which rise in the north of Delphi and which Wore themselves 4 
sufficient protection on that side The wall and towers are standing in 
some places in a height of several courses. These were evidently the 
western walls of Delphi, and may have Iwcn built by I'hilnmelos in 335 
it-C when he seized Delphi in the Sacred War, for we are told that he 
built a fortification-wall round ihe sanctuary (Diodorus, xvi. 25). lieforc 
his |im* Delphi seems to have been an open town, and the fortifications 
erected by him appear tn have soon fallen into decay 1 for Justin, 
describing the attack of the Gauls on Delphi in 278 b.ci, expressly 
affirms x-xiv. 6 - 7) that the town was defended not by walls but by 
precipices, nnt by art but by nature, Further, an expression used by 
Livy (xlii. 13. 3) in narrating the attempted assassination of King 
Euntenes near Delphi in 172 u.c seems to imply that Delphi was Lhcn 
un walled. 

Outside these walls, on the western side, are many graves hewn 
in the rock ; and on the crest of the ridge* about midway between 
the old road tn €/rry$0 and the foot of the high cliffs at the back of 
Delphi, 1 $ a conspicuous tumulus which (if 1 am not mistaken) h popu¬ 
larly identified as the tomb of Pliilomelus, 

The view from the crest of the ridge h magnificent. It embraces 
on the one side the profound valley of Delphi ns far east as An 
on the other side the Crimean plain with its olive-groves, bounded on 
the west by the lofty mountains of Docris, wooded with dark pine*, and 
on the south by die Gulf of Corinth with the distant mountain* of Pelo- 
ponnese rising beyond it. 

See Leake^ Mrtkmr 6™rr, i p. 505 «y, ; H, N- Ulrirfu, M/n nhJ 
I. p. t 17 j. P. Poucart, Sf/mair* ntr its. tuinti A rkiittirs (U 
Dt 'pkei. p. 110 ; ilattltkcf/ p, 1361 2. p. 41. On the western 

necropo-hi of Delphi, see If. Pomtow, Btiird^t :,vr T$p<$mpkit fiui DA phi 1 
P 7 - W- 

Lastly it may be mentioned that the French excavations have 
brought to light a beehive tomb cut in the nock and approached hy a 
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short passage {iiromos). E n the tomb we re found a dagger, kn ife T razor, and 
brooch, all of brome* nnd some Mycenaean pottery of the lustrous sort 
decorated in the usual fashion with lines and circles or coin plicated 
patterns |hat mark a transition towards tile purely geometrical style of 
ornamentation- The finest of the vascs found is a stirrupvase (sec vo| r 3, 
p. 112) adorned with two large octopuses, splendidly drawn and accom¬ 
panied by geometrical patterns. These discoveries, as Mr. Homollc 
says, remind us of the legend which connects the foundation of the 
Delphic sanctuary' with Crete* the country where Mycenaean remains 
abound. Sec Th- Homnllc* iJ tszeifc tAs IlA:tmbre a -Sy4, 

p. 4142 ; fd. , in BiiUtthi dt Comsp* ktlHniqu*^ 18 (1894), p. 195 sg r 
Mycenaean tombs, Mr. Cecil Smith informs me* have been discovered 
immediately below the middle point of the south wall of the sacred 
prodlict, n%nd two more On the bite of the present Museum. All around 
the temple aod altar the soil is reported to he full of Mycenaean 
rCEiiains, including pieces of amber. 

32 . 2. The ascent to the Corycian e&vq etc. Two, or rather 
three, paths lead from Delphi up the slopes of Parnassus to the Cory- 
riao cave, but they meet on Else spacious table-land above the uirlfs 
which rise at the kick of the town. Two of |hc paths Start front above 
the stadium. One uf them, known as the Evil Sttiircast: (iftndj ifKaAu)* 
ascends steeply in a series of dg*ags cut in the rock* often In the form 
of steps, of which there are over a thousand. This very steep and 
rugged path is obviously exceedingly undent. The other of these two 
paths keeps more to the west and is somewhat longer. The third way 
[which L have not seen mentioned in any book] is to keep aEong the 
road to CAtyta past the chapel of SL Elias, and, after rounding the foot 
of the ridge which is Crowned with the fortifications of PhiEomcLus, to 
turn otT |he road to the right by a path which strikes northwards up the 
face (if the mountain. Gradually ascending we rearh T in an hour or 
more, the summit of the range nf heights which bounds Delphi on ihe 
north. This range of heights is, as it were* a gigantic step in the grand 
Parnassian staircase. On reaching the summit of the heights we sec 
stretching before us northward and eastward an extensive tableland* 
more than 3000 ft. above the level of the sea t at the farther end of it 
rise, massive and grand, the Upper slopes of Parnassus. The first pan 
of the tableland is broken with shallow ravines and w ooded, sometimes 
sparsely* sometimes thickly, with firs. The farther or eastern half of the 
plateau (called UuadS) is more levels it is treeless and, so far as E 
observed, uncultivated* being merely covered with rather scanty grass. 
Of the well-tilled fields of wheat* barley* and oats mentioned by some 
travellers 1 saw nothing: but it was the middle of May when l ■has 
there, and the harvest on these high uplands is not till the middle of 
August On the east this tableland is bounded by the upper dupes 
of Painassus. On the north it is terminated by a line of lower hills. 
The mail westerly of these hills arc thickly wooded with fir*. On the 
face of the most easterly of them (the hill nevt lo (he real slopes of 
Parnassus, but separated from them by a valley) is the Corycian cave 
situated about 300 feet Or SO above the plateau. The path up to it 3 if 
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path it can be culled, is steep* rough, and fhrigumg. Hordes ur tnulcs 
can be brought from Delphi a - far as the foot of this last slope, huf. there 
they m ust he left- Pausautfts might well say that u the ascent to i he 
Coryeinn care is easier for a well-girt man. than for mutes and horses.' 1 
li b in fact impossible for mules and horses. The bronze Linage of 
Dionysus, which Fattsajim mentions, probably stood at the point where 
the path liegins to ascend from the tableland to th^ s cave; for the 
distance of 60 furlongs agrees fairly well with the distance from Delphi 
to the point in question. 

The cave is called by the peasants Satwttnvfi nr ‘ forty-chambcrcd/ 
At the month of i[ H on the right as you enter, is a rough slonc, on which 
is cut a dedication ed Fan and the Nymphs by one Eustratus, an 
Amhrysian, (Ulrich* and Vischer are mistaken m saying chat tile 
inscription had disappeared, l copied it at the mouth of the cave* 
tS'lh May e B90.J On the upper surface of the same stone is an 
inscription, partly illegible, in which mention is made of the Nymphs, 
of Pan, and of the Thyiads, These inscriptions confirm Fau-sanias’s 
Statement (§ 7) that the cavern was sacred to Fan and the Nymphs. 
The natives of Arm:Junta still think that the cave is a favourite haunt of 
the Nereids (|i. Schmidt, Au VoiksfetfR d*rr p, taj). 

The great chamber of the grotto L* upwards of 20a feet in length and 
may be (as Leake thought) about 40 feet high in the middle* though the 
average height is probably about uo feet. Water, dripping from the roof, 
Fias formed stalagmites rising from she floor (as Psusanias correctly 
observes, ^ 7), white stalactites hang from the roof and sides. The 
upper end of the cai-c is rugged* Irregular, and very dark. Here on 
the right a narrow opening leads into a second chamber, which 
extends for about ino feet inward and turns round nearly at a right 
angle Eo the direction of the outer cavern. The rucks in this 
inner cavern me smooth, clammy, and slippery. Caution is needed 
in clambering over them. Ji is also totally dark, and without a 
light it would be impossible to find one's way except by groping. 
The effect as you look out from the interior of the gloomy cavern 
through the grove of stalactites and stalagmite en the green ass 
and she sunlight at the mouth of the cave is highly picturesque ; it 
is (iku a fairy grotto. From ibe mouth of the cave we look down on 
the tableland already described. In the distance, to the south-west, a long 
strelch of the lltjlf of Corinth is visible with the Peloponnesian mountains 
beyond it* On the other side* to the eas? a rises the great cone of Par¬ 
nassus, its lower spun clothed with dark fir-wood*, its upper slopes bare* 

Wheler, p, jitl /././„ ; GcEL fiiuttvtj of Cnm (Loudon, 1-5 IQ?, 

P} 1 - 190392 ^ Leake* A^rfkim GVay. a p, 57S yy. ; IE. N. Ulrich-, jPoiot ttttd 
f'vmkhH :yw h 1. |X. H7 */./. ; W ticker, Taptmek* ^ p r 76 r..y. ; Vucfacj, Erinmr- 
«V/rj, p. 61 t ^y. t ESunLan, £*f$$x I, p. 179 ■ FqucaiJ* Aftr/trit* xux iri rttimr 
it f Auteur * . j> ZV/jMr;, p. 112 .1/7.; lia^dctcr, 3 p. i6t jy-. 1 Gtomf /friHRiy 1. p* 
/■ : I- G + K^trtetcs Oi A*\<tnL, pp. 69-7*, For the tevriplteiu m the roouth 
id the cave, s« Ft. G. Lolling, In Minx rtf, </. art A. fnit. trt Afktn f 3 (i&jSg p. 
■S4 : CoUatE, G. D . L 2- No. 153d When the Feniltti advanced sgainM Delphi, 
of the inhabitants look refuge in the Corycinci care Jfteratotti*, viiL 
3&X There was utothez famous Cofycjjus cave fn Cilicia. See Pindar, /y/A, i. ^2 ; 
St r,“i !> \ xiv m \\ $JQ r.7. ; 6 (iSpo), p. 534. 
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32 . 3 as I pointed out a little above. See *, 6. 3. 

32 . 3. The Phrygians who dwell by tho rivor - PencaJLas tic, Cp- 
vtiL 4, 3. 

32 . 4. Themisonjimi. The ailc of IhtiniK^niuni is at A^j fyu/ 1 
//rfw id the valley now called A‘mi A>/£ Coin* show ih.it 

the chief deity of Themi&nnium was AY$Cs/?n« EfiZON* l the saving 
Lyotfns.’ See W, M. Ramsay, in Ameriuut journal of An kw# fogy, 5 
(t-86?;, p. 362 ; id. r Hiitorizat Geography Asia Minor v pp. toj ( * 3 j ; 

id, 77 te Ct/iV.f and BisAofirits cf Phrygia, 1, p, 3 52 _ry. 

32 . 6. Men sacred to the god leap down precipices. Similarly 
at rise sanctuary atkd during the festival af Apollo in Leucudia a criminal 
was matte to leap from she top of a high cliff into the sea, Hi* fall wji 
lightened by bundles of feathers and even by birds attached to his person, 
Small beats, too T were waiting below to pick him np as he ro*e to the 
surface after hi*i plunge and to convey him beyond the boundaries. Hr 
w-iu, regarded as a scapegoat who carried away ihc sins of the people, 
See Strabo, s;, p. 452. According EG one nf our authorities, it was the 
pnests who thus east themselves from the cliff into the sea (Phntius, 
j.w. A™dr-p, where the MS, reading Uptt$ has been conjecture 
aHy altered into i ^rrr-oc). The men sacred in Apollo of whom Panamas 
here speaks may very well have been scapegoats who, if they survived 
Ehu leap* might be regarded as consecrated to the god for the rest of 
their live* This suggestion is due to the late J, Tdpflkr, who rightly 
refers in this connexion to the Athenian custom of stoning to death two 
human scapegoats at the Tbaigehan festival of Apollo (Haipocratkn, 
i*Lpp*LKtn) r See j. Ttipffer, r sur gr&ttescAen A/Urturns- 

wifstxsckqft (Berlin, l&qj% pp. 130-153, 

32 . < 3 . tear exceedingly lefty trees from their roots etc, C. 
Home her conjectured that, as the men were inspired by Apollo, the trees 
which they tore up may have been laurels (Baum- 
£ti/his tier Jfdlwtn, p, JQJ), Probtfbly, bow* 
ever, the god was not a genuine Greek Apollo, 
but a native Asiatic deity, and there is nothing 
in Pausnnlas's words la limit I he trees to laurels. 

I he custom described by Pausanins is represctited 
on some coins of Magnesia of imperial date, on 
the reverse nf which appears a man carrying 
an uprooted tree (Fig, 14). See F. B P Baker, 
in Numismatic Chnmkte* Third Series, 12 
I 3 - £9 Mr. Baker asks whether 

the custom may not be a relic of very ancient 
tree-worship. 

32, 7- it is sacred to the Goryctaa nymphs, and especially to 

Fan, See note on £ 2, The nymphs of the Cory dan cave are 
mentioned also by Aeschylus iEumenid^ f„ 22 iy,i, .Sophndes {Antigone, 
ti aE), and Strabo (lx, p. 417), 

32. 7 , to reach the peaks of Parnassus, The ascent of Ml 
Parnassus from Delphi takes about eight hours. The route as fur as the 
Corycian cave has been already described (note on g 2). To reach the 
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summit of the mountain from the Corycian cave we roust descend the 
steep hill-side by the wny we came, then cross the can tern part of the 
bare treeless tableland /./•: ■,• a ft" to the A Wyvia uf This i* a 

collection of neat and tiim collages or chains at the eastern end of the 
tableland, just at the foot of the upper slopes of Parnassus. The village 
is LEilmbued only in summed when the people of Arm Tun m come hither 
in lend the Sierds of cattle that browser on the^e upland pasture?, or to 
reap the harvest, which Is two months later here than in the valleys 
below, ^umErous flocks of sheep and goats mam ihe mountain-slope 5 ; 
the tinkle of their belts may be heard far off I 'assing the village wc 
ascend a narrow wooded glen. All cultivation now ceases. Hie firs, 
though often tall, mostly grow crooked. Higher up they become scarce- 
The route now leads over sharp rocks and stones, varied here and there 
with small imcis of pasture ant! the hovels of cow-keepers rudely mm 
strutted of rough stones and ftr-brafiehcsH Above us rise conspicuous the 
two peaks of Parnassus, known respectively as Gtrtmt&umcJws f F the old 
man's rock *) on the west and Lyfctmi to the northeast Lyken f &o 7 ° feet) 
ss the higher summit, but only by about 7S feet. On the northern and 
eastern sides of Germtmjmz&as large patches of snow remain all through 
the summer. The somewhat deep valley which lies tietween the two 
peaks ia covered with loose h\a nes and boulders* and U known as the 
Devils Threshing-floor, In this valley or plateau are two wretched 
shelters, roughly built of stone, in which tmveller^ p who wish to sec I he 
sunrise from the summit, sometimes pass the night. In dear weather 
the view from ihe summit includes Euboea and the northern Sporades on 
the east, and calends from Mb A there and Mt. Olympus on the north to 
Mt. Cyllene (Zt'ri’ri) and the Aroaninn mountain* (CfciWr) in Arcadia 
on the south. To ihe west the prospect is limited by the lofty moun¬ 
tains of Locrrs and Antolia, the highest summits nf which out-top 
Parnassus itself, 


Sec Clarke, Traw 7 f t 4, p. i If. X, Ulricas A'utt» t/r* </ forts Ampin, I. 

p. ISO ;■/,/. : ff iJ n./erUttyi- 1 :, I. |fc Jj 'ft?. £ Jif., 3 . p. L$ 1 jjy. ; \\\ VWivf, 

J\r£uNfr-trHgftt f |k 6tJ jyy. : l J . Fiiimart, .ISitawj’r \ur if i rvi*u4 ct i'ki^toirf rfe 
Lk:pkfi f p, 116 ,,' v r.: Baedeker* 1 £■• tda ft?,; Gttidi-Jfrmnt) 3 , p. 44 -V- For 
the avCrnl fruffl Daulfe, ^ i r 5. 1 nu-le, 

32 . 7. the Thyiad women rave on them etc. Cp. s, 4. 3 note; 

Catullus* \%\v m 39Q .>.7, Plutarch mentions an occasion when the Tbyiad 
women were caught in a snow-storm on Parnassus* .uid the clothes of the 
men who wen t to their rescue were frozen *fo hard that when at retched 
fiiii they broke in pieces [Dtprime frt£or£ x })&), 

32 . Tithorea, The rite of Tithe n. a, first identified by Clarke in 
iSoip 11 occupied by (he modem village of Vt/iha r which stands very 
picturesquely among trees on the north-eastern slopes of Parnassus, over¬ 
looking the broad valley of the Ctphisus. About two-thirds of the village 
are enclosed within the ancient ivy-mantled walls, w hich rank with those 
1T Me^tne and Eleutheme as among the finest existing specimens of 
Greek fortifications. At the back of the village io the south rises a huge 
mountainous cliff of grey rock, its ledge? tufted with pines. Between 
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ttte foot of this great cliff and titt village there intervenes a very steep 
ilope. mostly eventrown with holtyoak bushes, Or the east the village 
as well as the site of the undent city is bounded by a very deep rocky 
r»v. me, which winds southward into she heart of the mountains At the 
bottom of the ravine a torrent rtows from Parnassus over a broad gravelly 
bed to join the Cephisus in the plain below. This torrent, now called 
A'darnma fit Ev I stream, is the ancient Cndiales, In the time of 
Ftuisanias, the townspeople, he tells us, had to fetch their water in 
hudders from the depths of the Eyn. Nowadays a portion of (he water 
of the stream is dii-erled higher up the glen and brought in a conduit to 
the village, whore it turns two mills and water* the gardens and orchards. 
A* Tiihorea wtls thus naturally defended on two sides, namely by the 
great clirT on the south and by the deep ravine on the east, it needed 
walls un two sido only, the west and the north. These waits, starting 
from the four, of the chft" first descend the steep slope in n straight line 
above the village, then fallow the gentler slope within the village, still lei 
a direction due north, till they turn round «it an obtuse angle and run 
eastward to the blink of the ravine. Here they stop. Along the edge 
of the ravine a number of ancient blocks may be observed, but whether 
they are the remains of an ancient fortification wall is not clear. Perhaps 
the deep precipitous side of the ravine may have been considered a 
sufficient defence by itself The walls so far ns they exist are finely and 
solidly built of regular ashlar masonry, and are flanked by massive 
square towers constructed in the same style. Wfdls and towers are- best 
preserved in the lower ground among the houses and gardens of the 
village, but on the i ’teep slope above the village the remains are abo 
considerable. At ihe highest point of ihe site, just under the perpen¬ 
dicular cliff, which h;ts possibly been here cue artificially ho as to farm a 
smooth wall of mck r a piece of ihe wall is standing to a height of perhaps 
feet; eleven courses are preserved. It seems id have been part of a 
square tower, for it comprises two fragments of walls meeting at a right 
angle. From this point the line of the ancient wall may be [raced 
running straight down the ^ojkl For the most part it is ruinous, but in 
one place it is preserved 10 its full height for some 20 or 30 yards* with 
the coping-stones running along its top, li here descends the slope in a 
scries of long slanting steps, thus;— 



live number of courses preserved in this part of the wall is from seven to 
ten. Higher up the slope another piece of [he wall is standing to a still 
greater height, the number of courses being about fourteen; and be¬ 
tween these two pieces ha well-preserved rectangular tower resting on a 
high basement of natural rock. This tower, built of fine massive squared 
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blocks bid in hnmontal courses, of which eight are standing, measures in 
the i aside 14 ft. fi iru by B It j in. The door leading into it from the 
lap of the wall la preserved almost entire ; it es> 5 II 7 in. high by 2 ft 
11 in. wide. In the wails of the tower are two windows and a piece at 
ll thiml Lower down the hill the wall is much more ruinous, but in one 
place it hail still -seven courses standing, and its another place u is about 
7 ft, S in- thick, though whether this was its full original thickness is 
doubtful. The investigation of ihe ruined fortifications on this slope, it 
may be observed* is a matter of some difficulty, for the slope is not only 
very steep hut overgrown with prickly shrubs and cumbered with huge 
fallen blocks. The antiquary who picks hb way painfully among these 
obstacles is mortified by the contrast between his own slow progress 
and that of the village urchins who accompany him + for they climb and 
skip like goals on the top of the walls* now appearing suddenly on the 
highest pinnacles and then again leaping from stone to stone with 
wonderful confidence and agility. 

The remains of the walls in the villagean the other hand, ran be 
examined without discomfort, and they better repay Study* Hero on the 
north and north-west the wall, fkinked by square towers* is standing in 
an unbroken line for a considerable distance. It is from about S to 
atioui 20 feet high s with courses varying in number from four to eight. 
The towers, of which there are seven, measure from 30 to 2 2 feet on tire 
face and project front so ft. 7 in. to 12 feet from the line of walk The 
blocks of which the towers are built are especially massive. One fine 
lower, the best preserved of all, is standing to a height of perhaps 37 
feeq with fourteen courses. It is at the west end of the north wall, with 
which it makes an acute angle- Two doors, each about 6 feet high and 
3 feet wide, lead into it from the top of the w-all, one on each side. In 
the interior the tower is about 18 ft- S in. square, Its walls are pierced 
at the top with windows, two on the north side* and one on the east; 
oise of the two northern windows is entire. Three courses lower down 
than the windows there arc loopholes in Jill the walls of the lower, one 
in the eastern and southern walls, two in the northern and western* 
llcyoml the Last tower 10 the srouth may be seen a gate about 9 feet aide 
in the walk but whether it is ancient seems doubtful. In the north wall 
there is a gap beside the must easterly of the towers, and the natives say 
that there was a gale here formerly. As a whole, the masonry of the 
walb and sowers is splendid* massive* and almost quite regular, without 
being absolutely so. The beauty of these venerable wadis is much 
enhanced by ihe thick green veil of ivy and other creepers which clothes 
their sides and droops in graceful festoons from their summits buch a 
mantle of dinging verdure is very rare in Greece, where the undent 
temples and fortresses, unlike the ivy-dad abbeys and castles of Eng- 
landg remain fur the most pan to this day as bare as when they 
were budt, without even a patch of moss to soften their hard outlines 
and to tell of the lapse of ages. 

Distant views complete the charm of Tithore;c From iu ivied walk, 
rising among the gardens and houses of the village, we look up at the 
huge grey crag that hides the higher slopes of Parnassus, or dawn the 
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long gradual declivity to the wide valley of ihc Cepbisus and across U to 
the hills, some whit low and tame. at whose foot He the scanty ruins of 

ELltCrC 

The site of Tithorea is identified by inscriptions which arc still to be 
seen at M/r Thus a stone built into the apse of the church of I he 
PAnugiaTheiitolcos^iho^fost J-|oly Mother of God’), which Hands in the 
highest pari of the vitiate, hears an inscription (C /, G , No, 1733: 
€. /. G. G. S. j. No* 20O) recording that the city of Tithorea set up a 
statue of the emperor Nerra in ha fourth consulship,. i\r+ in the year <>E a.ll 
L ower down in the village, opposite a small chapel of St. John and distant 
from it some 60 yards or so, there is a quadrangular base with moulding % 
which serves to support [lie balcony of a house. The original inscription 
on this base records that a certain Gnosiphus and his wife Epktcna 
dedicated a statue of their son Theortida* to Set a pis, Iris* attd Anubis: 
but besides this original inscription there are caned on the pedestal a 
number of later inscriptions, most of them dated by the nrcbon of Tithorea, 
which attest the sale of slaves to Scripts {C.L G. G , S* 3. Nos, 167-194 : 
Collitia G. JX /. 2. Nos. 1 554, 1555), The sale of 0 slave to a god was a 
form by which he recovered his freedom, Possessing no civil righu he 
could not legally purchase his own freedom ? but he paid the price and a 
god was made the nominal purchaser. From these inscriptions we infer 
that there was a sanctuary of Scrapis at Tithorea and that (he inscribed 
pedestal was set up in it In the inscriptions the name of the city appears 
sometimes as Tithorea and sometimes m Tithom. The form Tit horn is 
used by Plutarch tg ; Airitftorjiify ik 2). Herodotus (iiii, 33^ like 

PausanLis, uses the form Tithorea. 

The other remains of antiquity at Tithorea arc very scanty. Outside 
the church of the t'anagia Theotokos lie a number of ancient blocks 
some of them bearing a few letters of inscriptions. Some ancient block?, 
are also to be seen at the chapel of St, Elias which stands above the 
village near the font of the cl lit 1 also observed two pi eces of small 
columns at the chapel of St, John and the house of the mayor, 

Chrke, ?' r 4 - j : -is Hex! well, 7 >tir n 2. \\ 157 ■. - iic\\ 

JtiHrnarj Gmef {LotiduU, 18 lOh'p. 214 ; Le*ke+ /itW/Jt.-m Grr/ ^ 2, p, ?6 
W- r If ft- Ulnclii, tf&j/M ttml a forti&mtgtrtt 3, p. 114 ■ \\\ Vi seller, 

MrinmntKgm, p, 024 7j iSurvhn. Gtvf*. i« p. [fn* 7, ; Itirdcker,* p. Mi ■ 
Gvidr-jMmnttii 2, p, 48* Attuning to Ulriehi, irie wall 1 , arc jibouI 19 fret thick 
with a core of nibble. I wi\ a;. Ftiftta (TLthofrak 26th and 27th Octal* t- 3^95., 
and have dcvcrital the saruation ami rain* fr.>m my own obscrvalkm. 

As to the date of the existing walls of Tithorea, opinions have 
differed ; but their fine style leaves little room to doubt that ihcy belong 
to the best period of Greek military architecture, namely in the fourth 
century itc. Ulrichs may be right in thinking that they cannot be earlier 
than the second Sacred War (jg 5-346 fur.), since at the end of that 
war the cities nf I'hods were rased to the ground (Paus- kl j. r), Hut 
his ground for dating them not earlier than lhe end of the third 
century rlC. does not hold good. It it that the tower- contain loop¬ 
holes, and that loopholes were invented by Archimedes ai the siege of 
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Syracuse in 214 ell'. (Polybius, tits. 7. 6; Livy t jijiiv. 34 - 9)* LTlrichs 
seems to have forgotten there are loopholes in the lowers of Mcssene, 
which were built about a century and a half before die supposed intend on 
of loopholes by Archimedes. Moreover neither Polybius nor Livy, to 
lvhore evidence Ulrich* appetite* express]y asserts that Archimedes 
invented loopholes ■ all they say as that he caused them to be made in the 
walls of Syracuse, Probably! then, the existing fortifications of Ttlhorea 
were built in the second half of the fourth century U r C. p between the 
end of the Hatred War and the battle of Chaomnea. that is, between 
346 ac, and 33 S BA - , See Fausanias, x. 3. 3. Leaked view that they 
were built in the early days of the Roman empire is preposterous. 
Under the fiiA of that age. not yet disturbed by the rumours of 

barbarian invasion^ a town of Phocis had as little reason to surround 
itself with massive wtilh amt towers as an English town in Surrey or 
Hertfordshire at the present day; and even if the burghers had been 
willing to lay nut their money to so little purpose, h is in the last degree 
unlikely that they would have been suffered to do so by the Romany 
w-tn.1 would certainly have regarded the rihing fortification!! as a menace 
to their authority and would have treated then accordingly* Would we 
idtnw a petty prince lit India to fortify bin capital and mount Krapp 
cannnn on the walls ? 

32. -8. Titharea La distant eighty furlongs from Delphi etc. 
PaUbaniaSf has undercutimated the distance, which, as the crow flie-s, h 
about 12 English miles. Ijpake suggested that the two mads from 
Tithorea to Delphi perhaps coincided as far as the Upper end of the 
ravine of the Cuthides, after which the carriage-road, diverging to the 
left, may have crossed the mbleLind of Lh W/ and ihcn T below 
joined the highroad which led from the Cleft Way to Delphi j w hile 
the direct mute from Tilhorea, keeping on to the right, may have Joined 
I hat from Lilaea jusl above the cliffs of Delphi, where the remains 
of the indent way it ill t\ixf P Me thought at possible dial the carriage- 
road might still be traced by the mark- of the wheels in the rocks. In 
Leake's time there was no road in coin [non use from Vflltsa (Tathorea) 
across the mountain either to or Delplii ; the inhabitants of 

iWifitt penetrated an farther than a woody slope at a little distance 
where they cut firewood, See Leake f Xortfurm urmv, 2, p, 1 1 

32 r 1). Herodotus' flncouut of them is etc. Herodotus says (viii. 
J2) that when the Persians invaded Phods p they did not catch the 
inhabitants t 11 for sonic of the Fhoclans ascended tn the summits of 
Parnassus, Now there is a peak of Parnassus fitted in receive a multitude. 
It [5 over against the city of Neon and its name is Tithorcn. To Ehte 
the Phoeian* conveyed their property and ascended to it themselves/ 1 
Some have supposed that this * 4 peak of Parnassus," to which Herodotus 
gave the name of Tiihorea, was the site which at ;l later time wax 
occupied by rise city of Tithorea (the modern IWitsay This was 
Plutarch's vie TV K far he expressly says that the city of Tilhorea was the 
place in which the Phodans had taken refuge at the approach of Xerses. 
If this view is correct* the city of Neon must have occupied a she different 
from and lower down than Tilhorea (PV/Z/ta). Now three dr four mile? 
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lo tile north of Vtiitsa, in the plain on the right bank of the Cephisut, 
there exist the remains of an ancient city of considerable sbe. The 
walls focinett an irregular quadrangle. In many places die foundation 
or socle af Large squared blocks is to be seen* and the re mi tins of 
lowers, some square, some ruund, may also be recognised. Inside the 
circuit of the walls sire many foundatii m* of various sires, and the ground 
\% littered with potsherds Hr N* Ulrichs conjectured that these ruins, 
which are now called Pitlmit PA?vn (‘Old Thebesby die natives, are 
the remains of Neon. That Neon was distinct frotn Ti chorea And 
continued to subsist even after Thhorea was built seems to be indicated 
by the statement of Pausanria (x. j. 4) that n battle was fought at Neon 
in the Sacred War of 353-346 ilc, Yet on the other hand it has 
sometimes been held, a3 by Paxssanias himself that Neon and Thhorea 
were identical, Neon being the earlier, Tithurua the later name of the 
town, On this view the peak to which Herodotus gave the name of 
Tilbofca must have been one of the higher summits of Parnassus, See 
Leake, Afcrtfcmr Grrm f 3 p- 79 - sq+% H. N. Ulrichs, Ef*u* #wf 
Pawt'Aungtttn 2, p, t \ 6 ; Bursian, frogr. r. p. 166. 

32, 10 , A generation before mo the fortune of Tithonsa declined. 
In Plutarch’s time, about a generation before Pausania.^ Tithorea was a 
ennsidenible \nvm t fur he Says lliilt in tile Mithrktatie war it 11 Was not 
so great a city as it is now, but merely a fortress surrounded hy 
precipices 11 (StflM, 1 5)., Ancient foundations of considerable size are said 
to be seen outside the walls of Titharea* proving that in die days of It-s- 
prosperity the town had spread beyond the walls* Plutarch seems to 
allude to this in the passage just tiled. Sec H. N- Ulrichs, /feriw 
irmf FarA Aff^rfl, 2 - p, 115 

3£ p t o. th& Btrncturo of a theatre. Outside die walls of Tithorea, 
towards the plain, Vischer observed many scats tying about, which he 
took to lie those nf the theatre 1 'Erimu'rmigtx* p, 623,. 

32 . 10. a somewhat ancient market place. Clarke [hought that 
he had discovered this market-place. He describes it { Trm*ls^ 4. p, 
330) as 11 a square structure, built in the Cyclopean style, with large 
masses of stone; but Laid ingeilicr with great evenness and regularity, 
although without any cement ; the work being not so anlient as the 
architecture of Ar^os, of Tiryns* or of -Mycenae.” 

32 , 10. In my account of Thebes l showed etc. See i*. r?, 5 

32 . 12. dwellings for the suppliants, Cp. iL m. 6; ii- =7. 2 note* 

32 * t 2- to sacrifice to the god all animals oicopt goats. Cp. 
ti, 16. 9 noECr Goats were not sacrificed to Isis at her great shrine 
near Tithorea (below, £ 16). An inichption on a votive-relief found in 
Thfcsos and now in the Lduvit forbids die tacrUice of goat* to the 
Graces (Roeht, /. G r A, No. 379 ; Roberts, Grtrb Epigraphy^ No, a3). 

32 . 13, shrine of Mg* The worship of Isi^ Serapis, and Anuhi-* 
at Tithorea is attested by a dedicatory inscription found at IWifm (the 
ancient Tithorea), See above, p, 405 1 H* SSL Glrichs, Jfciitn d 
F&rstkungtni 2. p. 121. Further evidence of the worship of Seta pis at 
Tithorea is furnished by the inscriptions on the same sinne recording 
the manumission of slaves under the form of ;l sale of them to Scrapi* 
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above, p. 405 j, On the worship of tab outside of Egypt, sec ta, 
I,a,five, iitf fu/jlt; d!fj t/fi'iuM /yJ/rj-ii'jjifrTi- Isis 9 

tfttrfvmi/e r! A /tufa's A&rs ifi IF^yjife (Paris? r £ S 4 ). 

32 . il the nether gads in the cities on the Maeander c;l 
S trabo has described the procedure observed at a sanctuary of Pluto 
near ihe city of Acharaca, betw een Trades and Nysa* in ihe valley of 
the Maeander. There was a sacred grove here, with a temple of Pluto 
and Proserpine ■ and above the grove was a certain <_jve called the 
Charumum or place of Charon, Sick people lodged in the village near 
the cave and were treated by the prints, who professed to be guided in 
their treatment by revelations vouchsafed to them in dreams while they 
slept in the cave. Sometimes the priests brought the patients 10 die 
cave and kept them there for several days without food. Sometimes the 
mode of euro was revealed to the patient himself in a dream, but he was 
always guided by the advice of the priests. No other persons were 
allowed to enter the cave. See Strabo, jriv. p. 649 r$r. j JJouche- 
Ledcrcq, Hhtmn <D /a rfiriflatten dans 2, p. -rpp. As 

to Pausantas’s use of the preposition nrt p in the present passage, sec 
E- Reitl* Dr praift&sitionh IcffJ nfrtaf FitiiSnninm ptrujrftom Uiti Itiftifj, 
P- 36 tgtf* Mr, Reitz understands it to refer in the situation of the 
cities perched on heights above the river, Rut it seems to mean no 
mere than what we express by "on/ i.e. near. A city beside a river 
is naturally also above el 

32, 14 featfvala are held — one in spring and one in autumn. 

Cp, Lafaye, flfi. fit. p. 129, 

32 , f6, The richer people sacrifice -— deer. The head and 

antlers of a stag arc carved on what seems to have been an altar of 
Serapis at Chucrnnea- See I teller, in Btnthtr ubrr die Verkandi. d. 
k- ftii'As. Lr'fst-ff. f/ + / / isjf/t. 'u Lripzig^ 4 (1^54), p. \ 97. Deer were 
sacrificed to Artemis at Patrac (Paus. vii. 18. 12), and in the month 
Elapbcbolion, doubtless at the festival of she Elaphebohft* deer were 
sacrificed to her in her character of Deer hitter {EDphtbfaos) (Kckkcrb 
Ant a Jot ci Gratai r i- p. 349)^ At the Elaphcbolia cakes called deers’ 
sverc made, probably in the shape of deer (Athimaeus, xiv. p. 646 c). 
In graphic representations of the Attic calendar, carved in relief on 
marble, Artemis is portrayed drawing a stag to heradf; this no doubt 
^titnd-i for her festival of Elaphebclia pdeerdiitting a j In the month 
hJapheWliori. See U Has, hi ri-AIoDgiqu*\ Mon. fig, p 21 ; 

Fncderichi-Woltcrji, Gipsabgiissr, No. 1909 ; Darcrnberg e! Saglto, 
DkDifnmiirr drx mUiquiDs^ i. p r 824, 

32 , 16- thfl poorer folk Baeriica g&eae, In an illustrated momr- 
4Cnps of the calendar of Philocnlus, under the month November, Isis is 
depicted with a goose al her feet. The MS, is in the Imperial Library 
at VicmuL See I^faye, tp. ail p. 26% Among*! the victims which k 
*“ kwful in general to sacrifice, the goose is mentioned (Snidas, s.n^ 
/ioix ifitopo* and tfncroik' frtogenianus, ill 30). Martial speaks 
f’** 3 i- 5 *?‘) *f the sacrifice of a goose to Mars, Sacred geese were 
sometimes bred in temples and tn kill rjn c of them seems to have been 
a heinous offence (Ancmidoru*, Qmr& r. iv, 83; Pctronius, S*i r 136 Jtf r. ; 
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Mutarcb* GrMjry/tfjf 27). One of the first duties of the Roman Censors 
wlicti they entered on office was to give out a contract for supplying the 
food of the sacred geese (Pliny, AW. x. 3 1 ; P 3 utarch h QuatsL A'om- 
9 ^)- The goose was used in divination (Sehnl. on Aristophanes 
fitrrfsy 52 r f Potroniijs, *W, i 37}. On geese in ancient literature and 
art see Stephans in CPMpit-*A'erUI a (Sl Petersburg) for 1863, p_ 17 sqq. \ 
G, Keller, Thierf. dcs chusfoeken A UcrtJtumt^ pp. 2 36 -303. 

32 . 16, wrap the victims in bandages, of linen etc. The 
Egyptian method of swathing mummies in linen bandage is described 
by Herodotus {if. 86). As to the kind of fine linen (Aramr) here men¬ 
tioned by I *& usa nLis, see V, £. 2 note. 

32 , j burn the booths *-and depart in haste. Similarly 

at the Delphic festival of Crowning, certain persons set fire to a shed and 
lied away without looking behind them (Plutarch* Da dejfctu omcuhrum 7 
1 1 \ sec note on ii. 7. 7). As for the custom of erecting temporary huts 
or booths in a sacred precinct, see note on L I®. T, vol. 2. p, 165 j^ r 

32 , 3 B. Bho Is mourning for Osiris etc. The Egyptian legend 
of the death of Osiris is told by Plutarch [/sis and Osiris f 1 3 iqq, . 
Paujsinias here says that the mourning of Jsis for Osiris was supposed 
to lake place when the Nile began 10 rhe. But according to Plutarch 
13A titi 39) the ceremnny of mourning for Osiris look place when the 
waters of The Nile were sinking and lasted four days, beginning on the 
17th of the month AfJiyr. According to Rrugsch the mourning for 
Osiris lasted from the Sth to the 12th of November- See iirugsdt,, 
titiigiim and Myiktdflgie dcr niton Ampler, p. 6 r 6 sqq, The annual 
lamentations for the dead Osiris are described by Firtnicus Mntemus 
{Pt tTTortprQJim&rum rfUgsonum* ll 3), Specimens of Egyptian hymns 
in which Isis is represented mourning for Osiris have been discovered. 
Sec Rragsch. op- ctt. p. 631 iqq, ; fownfr 0//he Fast, 2. p. 119 sqq. 

32. 1 S. it is the tears of laia that cause the river to rise. 
Similarly it was >aid by die Pythagorean* that the sea was the tear of 
Cronus {Plutarch, hit and Otfritj 32). 

3 S. 18. a ferns saying of Homer s etc- See f/iad y ml 131, 

32 . 19. The olive oil of Tithorea etc. According to Clarke 
i Tnrt*t/t r 4, p. 218) the olives of Tuhnrea still maintained their reputa¬ 
tion at the beginning of the present century and were sent as acceptable 
presents to the Turkish Pashas and other grandees, Dodwefl, however, 
who visited Tithotta a few years after Clarke, saw no olive-trees in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Tithorea {Tour in Grtt&f 2, p, 139], The 
euldvation af the olive is represented in ancient lasc-paintings. See 
Jkiumei&ceris tienkmtiter f p r 1046 tq m ; and on the ancient methods 
of manufacturing oil from the olive*, sec Btumner, i%rV, 3 

p. 323 tqq r 

32 . i$r tho Tb^ri&ri oil etq r The olive-nil of Turdetania (the south¬ 
western part of Andalusia) was of very fine quality, and it was expend 
in large quantities (Strabo, iiL p. 144% According to Pliny (iVbA fast. 
xv. 8) the olive-oil of Brief ica (Andalusia) and Histria ranked nestt after 
That of Italy, which, Pliny says, was the finest in the world. Martial 
speaks of the oil of Cordova as equal both to the oil of 1 stria and to the 
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bttl Italian ail \Efdgr. sdi 63, 1 jq .), Cp, V* Hchn, /Culturfjumzi'n 
mid Niwslhkrtf p, Q4 sq. titriz, which Pausanias calls an island, h 
a peninsula, 

33+ r. Ledon, I^eake conjectured that this might be identical 
with the city of the Pedicnses mentioned fay Herodotus fviii 33)- He 
thought the ruins now Called Old Thebe* see note on x. 32, 9) may l>c 
those of Lcdon or the city of the Pedi cases. See Lejiku, Afyrf&mi 
Gtfttci, 3. p, iq. 

33 . 2. the fickleness of Histiaeus etc, See Herodotus, v. l j, 23 
*?• * Sb 

33. the impiety of FMkmoluE etc. Pbilomclus was a name 
nf Lednn- Sec x_ 2, 2. 

33 . 3- Lilaea is a winter day's jountoy from Delphi etc- The 
wcll-prescrwed ruins of LI huh are situated near the source of the CcphUus, 
at the north-western foot of Fftmossos. The mute from Delphi leads 
across and down Pamaims, as Pausanias correctly says. I followed 
this route, and my notes of It may supplement our author's too concise 
description. We left the new village of Delphi* w h'iclt stands a little to 
the south-west of the ancient sanctuary, shortly after eight o’clock* and at 
once h track up the mountain-side M the back of the village. The path 
for a good way h the same as that to the Cory dun cave. It climb* the 
hare rocky face of the mountain in a scries of riging^ from which ;is 
we rose higher and higher a wide prospect opened up behind u* to the 
<julf of Corinth and the distant mountains nf Pebponne-sc, On reaching 
the top of this long and steep declivity we found Oiiradvci on the edge 
of an espouse of comparatively level, though broken, ground* sparsely 
wooded with pines, beyond which rose the upper slopes of Parnassus, 
Its summit lightly capped with snow. The high plateau on which we 
now Stood is bounded on the north by an outlying spur of Parnassus, 
clothed with pine forest, in the southern face of which is the Cory clan 
cave. Instead of crossing the tableland in the direction of the cave* we 
skirted its south-western comer, keeping the wooded mountain on nur 
right. The path continued to wind for hours along grey rocky slopes 
where pines grevr more nr less thickly. On either hand rose sombre 
mountains of the same general character—grey and rocky with patches 
of pine-forest on their sides. Now and then n Little moss relieved with 
its verdure die barrenness of the rocks, and a stony glade Ehrough which 
we passed was speckled with pale purple croensc-s. On these heights the 
air felt chilly, for the season was late October, and a little snow—the first 
of tntttfiut—had fallen in the night* just touching with white the peaks of 
Parnassus and the high Locrian mountains, in the west The morning 
had been bright when we left Delphi, but as the day wore on the sky 
became overtask, its cold and lowering aspect harmonising well with 
the wild anti desolate scenery through which we rode. The jingling of 
the mule-hells and she cries of the muleteers were almost the only sounds 
that broke the lienee* though once in the forest to the rig 1st we heard 
she clapper-like note of a pelican* and once in an open glade we passed 
some woodman hewing pinedpgs. Ju time* the path beginning to de¬ 
scend, the rocks gave place to earthy slopes: a little pale thin grass 
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and sortie withered ferns grew in the glades \ the sllci shone out between 
the clouds, and as we descended mto the warmer lowlands it seemed as 
if wc were pursuing the departing summer. In about four hours from 
Delphi high purple mountains, sunlit and flecked with cloud-shadows, 
appeared in the north through and ahoi-c the pmoforcst. Farther down 
the forest grew thin and then disappeared from the stony bottom of the 
valley p though the upper slopes of the mountains on either side were 
still wrapt in their dark mantle of pines. Ei was near one o'clock when 
we reached A no- Agoriiint\ a village nestling among trees in a hollow' nf 
the mountains and traversed by a murmuring brook- After a halt of 
about an hour we quitted Ano-Ageriam and descended into the deep 
bed of the stream bdow the village t then ascending steeply its western 
bank w‘c pursued our way along the rocky mountain-side high above ilie 
glen. In three-quarters of an hour we came in sight of the broad valley 
of the Gephhufi lying stretched below us and hacked by mountains on 
the nonh. By steep reeky winding paths wc nnw descended into the 
valley and at a quarter tn four reached AT1/0- Agoriam. The village 
stands just at the Fckii of Parnassus. About a mile to the east the 
grey mined wails and towers of Lilaea climb a steep and rugged hill, 
xidc—|hc East fall of Parnassus to the pLiin^ The situation nf the 
place at the northern foot of the mountain is such that it can receive 
'cry tittle sun at any time of the year* w hich, though an advantage In 
the torrid heat of a Greek summer* must render die winter dimate 
severe. As wc rede downward* to Kafa-Ag&riuni the sun set behind 
the mountains at our back soon after three o'clock but it was not till 
nearly two hours afterwards that his light faded from the hills on 
the op] jo site or northern side nf the valley. This may illustrate the 
remarks of Pausanias ns to the climate of Lilaea, 

Little now remains of Lilaea except the fortifications of the acropolis, 
but these are well preserved (Fig. 15). Their situation is striking and 
peculiar. The last slope of Parnassus to the valley of the Cephisus here 
consists of a steep hill-side studded with rugged rocks, overgrown with 
prickly shrubs* and terminated on the cast by a deep glen, into which 
the hill descends abruptly in sheer and lofty precipices. The walls, 
flanked with square towers, ascend the steep rocky busby slope of the 
hill at a short distance to the west of these precipices, which they 
gradually approach, till only a narrow atrip of shelving rocky ground 
is left between them and the brink of the cliffs. This strip may he from 
-Q re 50 yards wide in some places, but in others it is only bread enough 
ro Allow nf a passage between the walls and the crags. Indeed at one 
place the precipitous sEtspc ihere om actually a precipice] begins at the 
very foot of the wall Towards the summit [Esc wall makes art angle 
westward for a few yards, thus leaving a somewhat wider, but still very 
small space between it and the precipices on the ait This narrow 
area, enclosed by massive walls on three sides and by predpices on the 
remaining side, was the citadel proper ; and the walls and towers on the 
hill-ssde below* which from their massiveness and height would seem 
to have been creeled at :m enormous expenditure of labour, if not of 
money, were apparently intended merely to connect the tiny citadel with 
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the town in ihe plain; for the hill-side itselfj hemmed in between the 
wall anti the precipice^ is too sleep and rugged to allow us to suppose 
that any part of the town was built on ti r 



Walls and lower? arc finely nine! solidly built of squared blocliS laid 
in horizontal courses. Tile masonry is nearly but not cjuiie regular; 
the blocks of the lower courses arc especially massive. The fnrtlfica* 
tioria begin at the fool of the hill with a well-preserved square tower 
which is standing to a height (as I estimated it) of 27 feet, w ith twelve 
eoum^i of masonry, It is 30 feet broad on its western face and projects 
13 feel from ihc curtain. In the lop of the lower, on its western side* 
h .1 square window-, and a littifi lower clown is a loophole for arrows 
Above the tower the wall ascends the steep bushy slope of the hill. In 
Some places it is ruinous* cons idling chiefly of a jumble of huge Jkllcn 
blncks among the prickly hoLtyvonk bushes, But to a great extent it 
still his from two |o ten courses standing, and IS preserved nn both 
fiice^, its thkknc&3 being about 9 feeL Where four course? are stand¬ 
ing the height is about g feet; where nine or ten courses are preserved, 
the height is about 18 or 19 feet. On the steepest part of the slope 
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I he wait rises in steps, anti here it Is preserved to its full height (about 
j ij feet, witEi nine or ten courscT); for it is surmounted by a course of 
coping-stones composed of fiat projecting slabs. Two square lowers 
are standing on the slope of the hilt. One of them is 33 ft 8 in. broad 
and projects iQ fi+ S in. from the curtain; at its north"wrest angle it is 
still about 24 feet high with twelve courses of masonry. The other 
tower, lower down the hill, is only j 4 feet broad and about 15 feet high, 
with eight cairns The little citadel on the summit of the hill measure* 
about too yards long on its western and 70 yattls on its southern side. 
Two So eight courses of the walls are standing. The masonry is 
splendid; die blocks arc huge and solid and [aid in horiionbil courses. 
Two square towers project from the sous bom watt, one at its western 
angle, the other at its eastern end, just above the precipices which 
bound the citadel on this side. The western tower is at least 40 feel 

high, but the upper part is mediaeval or modern, being miserably con¬ 
structed of small stones and mortar. However about six Courses of 
masonry on one side and nine or ten courses on another seem to be 
ancient. This tall and conspicuous tower is about 14 paces broad and 
projects 11 ft ? in. from the Curtain. The eastern tower is square, 
like all the others; it projects rj fu & in, from the curtain and has 
Seven courses s tanding on otic of its sides. Outside of I be citadel to 
the south there is a piece of level ground between the wall and the 
precipices, which here curve westward. Why the engineer did not 
include this flat ground within the citadel and carry the fortification* 
(if fortifications were needed) along the brink of the precipice*, is nos 
evident- To the south the hill of Li Eat-.* is dominated by much higher 
mountains, the outlying masses of Parnassus. 

Dow n the eastern side of the bmad and deep glen that bounds the 
hill on the cast there flows a stream to join the Cephisus \ and on the 
western side of the glen, just at the foot of iho immense perpendicular 
crag which is crowned by the fortifications of the citadel, a small spring 
rises amid luxuriant vegetation. Beside the spring ls a mi] 1/ now 
disused, to which the water is led in a channel from higher up the glen. 

The town of Libca seems 10 have stood un the flat ground at the 
foot of the steep hill which formed the acropolis, for scanty remains of 
it* walla may be seen at various points in the plain and the glen. Thus, 
for example, from the tall well-preserved tower at the foot of the hill 
slight but indubitable traces of a wall may be discerned extending north¬ 
ward into the plain ■ and tn the glen about mo yards dow n from the 
uilEI T saw- remain* of a wall Cuming down, in an easterly direction* from 
the acropolis. On tile slope of the hill* below the precipitous racks, 
tlm wall h preserved for several yards, with two and three tonnes of 
masonry, and there arc some trace* of it in the glen further iu the north, 
at the foot of the hill. lastly* in the flat ground at the mouth of the 
glen, about a quarter nf a mile to the north-east of the hill, a few isolated 
remains of walls may be seen 1 two courses are standing, and other 
squared blocks are lying about. 

I' visited I-ilaca from AliTtf- Ajjvn'an$ t ajtd-auh October 1^15, and bte de^ 
scribed its sl|nation and ruirrt from my own observation, See alio iJodwelb 
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33 . 5- The lirar h&s its source here etc. The copious springs 
which the ancients regarded as the source of the Ophisus rise At (he 
northern bus* of Parnassus* about a mile or so to the cast of Lilacs 
Hero at the foot of a rocky hilJ a terrace, about ten paces broad, is 
supported by a wall of polygonal masonry 6 to 9 feet high and t oo 
yards long or more. On the tap of this polygonal wall* towards hs 
eastern end, there rests a stretch of ashlar masonry, two cemrses high, 
which also served to support the terrace on this side. ^ small indent 
building, probably a temple of the river Cephisus* nmrt have stood on 
the terrace, near its eastern end ; for here two fragments of small 
undated columns, and a small piece of wall, consisting of four or five 
blocks, arc standing, and many large squared blocks arc lying About. 
The diameter of the columns is 13 inches; their hdghc is 5 fi, 3 in* 
■and 4 ft. 5 in. respectively. Immediately below the terrace* a few feet 
from the polygonal wall, a very copious spring of clear water wells forth, 
forming a large pool at the foot of the wall not many yards to the 
west. Tall grass and other planis grow in abundance beside the stream 
just opposite the spring* and accompany its course through the plain, 
where some willows grow on its banks, beside the spring, lower down 
than the polygonal wall, are some remains of other walls, and many 
ancient squared blocks lie tumbled about. One small hewn stone, with 
its top shaped tike a gable or pediment, lying close to the water* bears 
!hc following Inscription: 

HENOMllHZ 

aEXOAQPA 

ANAPJXEON 

KjA>l>f 50 l 

The stone Is broken ui the bottom left hand comer, and a letter lias 
clearly been lost. The missing letter was no doubt K. Thus the 
inscription records a dedication 10 the rivet Cephisua by three persons* 
Xenophanes, Xcnodora, and Andmcoo* and proves that the spring is 
indeed the one which the ancients regarded as the source of the river- 
Further, it shows that the Ceplusus was worshipped here* and it makes 
it probable that the building on the terrace above the spring was a 
temple of the river god. The inscription seems to have been entire 
when Lolling copied it {C. /. G. G. S* 3. No. 237}, 

About 150 yards or ao to the east of ihe spring Is a building which 
from the trusses carved over the doorways would seem to have been 
used as a chapel* though in plan it differs wholly from the common tyf« 
of Greek, church. There is no apse ; the door is in the north wall 
instead of at the east end ; and in the interior there is a cross-w ;*U 
pierced with three doorways* each of which 3 ia-> a large atone lintel and 
stone doorposts* The masonry of the building is so good and so 
regular that at first I took if for ancient; but in the foundations there 
are some bits of bricks- 
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It was about half-past eight in the morning when l visited the spring 
and t]ie water then welled up with a gentle murmuring sound very unlike 
the bellowing of a ball, to whicls Patiotiia* compares the noise made by 
it at mid-day, it is true I beard a ru&hing roaring sound,, but it was only 
the sough of wind in the willows. 

Ancient writers from Homer onward seem to be unanimous in 
regarding as the source of the Cephtsus this spring near Li Inca, See 
Homer, //. ij, 523 : in., Hymn fa Apathy 240 rp + ; Strabo, ix. pp. 407, 
424; Pliny, Ak hist, tv. & s Statius, TM, viL -348 ; Pam. ix, 24. 

I- Vet it is noi the highest source of the river A considerable stream 
o t turbid water comes down die valley from the west, Sows through the 
middle of the plain in a broad gravelly bed, and is joined by (he stream 
formed by the spring which has just been described, Moreover the 
stream which conies down the glen on the eastern sLde of Likita and 
joins thcCcphisus must: also take its rhe much further Up among the 
mountains than the supposed source of the river. 3 l may abo be 
mentioned that about a mite or less cn the west of A'afo-Agunnm\ and 
hence about two miles to the west of Lilacs another spring issuer from 
the foot of the rooty hills which bound the flat valley of the Cephisus 
on the south. The water Is clear and forms at once a fair-sized stream, 
which is directed in a long straight canal, edged with poplars, in a 
northerly or north-easterly direction across the plain, probably to join 
the Ccphisus. 

I visited the spring* 44th and 25th October tSaj, sl ad kvc drnaikd them 
hom peramul obsemtLiocL Se* ni%u l^odwell, Teur r 2 . p. 133; Leake, Xerfkrrn 

&r*ct w a, pp. TOr^.p £4 jy. } Wclckcf, a. p. Si; Lur^n, 1, p. 161, 

33 , 5. owing to Mount Parnassus its winter are not corre¬ 
spondingly mild* See above, p. 4 j 1, The upper i alley of the Cephisus, 
in which lay Litnea, Tithurca^ and Klatca, bounded on the south by 
the great mountain-mass of Parnassus, and on the north hy the mountains 
of Locris. The inhabitants “complain of the intensity'and duration of 
the winter cold. These lofty summits continually attract and break the 
clouds by which they am assaded with Jong and violent showers of rain 
and snow” (Dndwdk Tvttr, 2, p. 137), IWt/w (the ancient Titborca), 
lying right under she northern declivities of Parnassus, is in shadow in 
winter even before one o'clock { Leake r AWAfm 6>mv f 3. p. 119), 
Another proof of the absence of sunshine in this district istliat the vintage 
is later here than in Pdoponnese. When I was at Litaca towards the 
end of October, the vines were silEI Laden with purple dusters, which the 
peasants wore engaged in gathering and crushing ; whereas in Pdopan- 
nesc P which I had quitted x few (lays before, the vintage was mostly over. 
The manner of pressing the graphs it may be observed, differs in different 
pans of Greece, In some places, as at I'hlius, the grapes are trodden 
with the feet; in other places, as at Clltor in Arcadia and Lihlea in 
Phocis f they arc crushed with wooden clubs or beetles in cub*. 

33 , 6. ClmndrsL, perched on a high crag. The ruins which may 
with some probability be identified ns those of Chamdra, occupy the 
slopes and summit of a steep rocky hill, perhaps 400 feet high, which 
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projects slightly into the plain from the northern foot of Fammm On 
the west the hill slopes very steeply to a glen, down which a brook, 
coming from a gully in the mountains further to the south, flows north- 
ward to join the A^uriamfis or AWfnilrUy a tributary of the Ctphisu.H. 
This brook is probably rite Charadrus, mentioned by Faustinas it 
was dry when I visited die place In October, which SO far confirms 
Pausaniiis’s remark ns to the lack of water at Charadnr The very 
steep rocky slope of the hill towards the glen on the west would seem to 
be the u bigh crag 11 of which our author speaks. On the south the hill 
descends gradually to the glen, which here makes a sort of bend as if it 
would encircle the bill In this bend lies die village of jAinflMi. 
The high rugged mountains to the south and south-west, heynnd the 
village of Jfari&lalfjj are wooded with pines on their upper slopes. On 
the east the hill of Chamdm is connected with higher rocky hills by a 
short ridge or saddle. On the north it slopes steepty tu the wide level 
expanse of the Cephisian plain, through which the Kaniamth flows 
east ward in a broad gravelly bed to join the Cephisus. The place U 
about 3 miles nonh-west of Lilaea, which is somewhat in excess of the 
distance (2o tireek furlongs, about 2.* miles j which Pausamiis mentions. 

The fortificaEion-w^Jb of Chamdni, of which there are considerable 
remains seem to have been disposed as follows. On the northern side 
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of the hill they ascended the slope obliquely from nGrihovcsi to south- 
Cast, starting probably from the plain (though here they nn longer exist 
and reaching the highest point of the enclosure at the eastern summit of 
the hill. Mere the wail, now preserved in an unbroken line though not 
to any great height, turns southward, and runs in a straight line for some 
70 yards or so, till at the south-eastern angle il turns westward and, 
gradually descending, extends as far as the glen which bounds the hill 
on the west On this. southern side of the hill the wall with its Elanking 
tower* is better preserved than in any other part of the circuit. On the 
western side of the hill the wall ran. along the edge of the glen, then 
descended the slope northward imp the plain, where the last traces of it 
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tnav be seen at .1 rocky pinnacle, partly overgrown with holly-oak bushes, 
ai no urat bright .above the glen. Hut of this western wall only a few 
iSDlaicd pieces aic standing. 

Such was apparently the circuit of Cbaxadra* which thus embraced 
nut only the summit but a great part of (he northern slope of ihc hill 
Wuhm the circuit, however, a fortification-wall, which is partially prt> 
served, n m along the northern brow of the hill* thus forming, with the 
other walls on the cast, south, and west, an upper fortress or citadel of 
? quadrangular shape. The whole fortified enclosure, however, 

is but small The citadel may measure perhaps i ;o yards from east to 
west by 70 yards from north to south. 

11i£ masonry of die walls and towers is on the whole of the regular 
^shlar sort: the blocks arc large, Squared, and laid in horizontal courses; 
From two to six cmrtzs are preserved; the height In many places is 
from S to 10 or n feet. For example the southern wall is preserved 
unbroten for a length of nearly iw yards and a height of S or ip fees, 
with sis courses of massive ashlar masonry; and the eastern wall, built 
m the same style, is preserved throughout its whole length (about 70 
yards) 10 a height of two and three courses. Four square towers project 
from these two walls* namely two towers from the mhmIi wall, one tower 
from the east wall, and one tower from the angle between the two walls. 
\\ iih the exception of the most westerly* which is ruinous, each of these 
lowers is 21 ur 22 feet broad, and projects about n feet from the 
curtain. One of the towers on the south wall ls ii cr i; f«t high 
mth live courses of masonry. The tower at the angle is 4 ft. 5 in. high 
With two courses. The remains of the wall which ascends the northern 
slope obliquely from the north ■ west are not continuous, but there 
arc isolated pieces about 10 feet high with from three to six courses 
of masonry* Remains of two square toners may be seen projecting from 
llr ° n thls northern slope the rugged rucks which jut from the hill side 
clearly formed pan of the line of the fortification*, fnr the wall abuts against 
them in some places. The inner wall of the citadel, along the northern 
bra*' of the hill, is partly built on the top of rock*. It runs unbroken 
for a length of about 60 paces, except that about 14 pacts from its 
western end there is a gateway < a feet wide, undefended by towers. To 
the west of this gateway the citadel-wall is about 6 feet high ; 10 (he 
eard of it the wall has five courts of masonry, and its height, inclusive of 
the rock on which it rests, is over t; feet The masonry of this eastern 
part ot the ciiLLdd-walt is not so good as that of the circuit-wall ; ihe 
blocks -ire smaller and mther irregular, and holly-oak bushes, growing 
out of it, have loosened the joints. In the riicuiMHall there are some 
traces of gateways, one in the south wall beside the mined tower* the 
other at the north-western comer beside the rocky pinnacle to which 
reference has already been made. This bttcr gateway seems to have 
opened westward to the glen, the descent 10 which at this point of the 
£to S ns is neither high nor steep. On the summit of the hill a little 
chapel ruddy built of small stones stands beside a holly-oak. it con¬ 
tains no ancient blacky so far as l saw. 

Leafce was of opinion that ih* rains which hire been described were 
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not in Phocis bui in Doris, and he would identify them os those nf 
Bocunt, one of the small towns caf the Dorian Tctmpalis (Thucydides* i- 
ioj ; Strabo, x. p_ 476; ScymnUs Chius, Orb is- dtMrifltio* 503 ; Dio- 
dorus 1 h r = 67, kL 79* Ptolemy, in. 14. i4 r ed, Muller* Fimy, jYtif. Jtiff . 
iv, 28), He argues ihii since Lilac a wa5 some times regarded! for 
exam pie by Ptolemy (/.c r ) T as a Dorian town* though in general it was 
held to belong to Phocia, It must have been on the frontier; and that 
consequently the ruins at Jfitrie fates f being about 3 miles tfl the north¬ 
west of LiLaea, must certainly have been in Doris. He would place 
Chamdra at Sem v *h* t a villager at Lhe head of a long slope, where he 
remarked some remains of a small fortified town. There are two 
villages of Som*ata f an upper and a lower SmnmM and AW0 

Sbtnwla). Leake seems to have referred to the upper village, which Is 
distant about 2^ miles ta the south-east of LiEaea. r rhc lower village is 
nn the edge of the plain, in sight of Ulacn and distant Crum it only 
about a mile to the north^eosb 

See Dodwedh Trntr, a, p, 13a ; Hike, Xbr/fam z. pp r 70. 72,85-94 : 

W. VS&cher, p. 622; bunian, 6'r^v. 1. p. t6l if. ; H. C, D4lipg« 

in MitifaVr cf, ari;k r /ftii. mAfkfM, n (I& 34 ), EM 1 - 315 ■V-. 3 17 > I vHi^Uihe ruins 
at Afarielafft l 04th October 1895, anil have dcicribed them from, personal □bserv 4 - 
Uom 

33. 7 . Tlia valley of tho Cephisua is decidedly the heat land in 
Phccis etc. The upper valley of the Ce phis us, between the northern 
slopes of Parnassus and the soutliem slopes of the Locrinn mountains, 
is still fertile and well tilled * in some places it is one continuous corn¬ 
field, in which the ripe wheat stands as high as a man and yields a return 
of eight to one, Numerous large villages lie at the fool of the mountains. 
See Leake, Xvrthern Greece, z, pjn 73, 74 ; Vischer, Etinn&Mngen f p. 
622. Theophrastus remarked on the quantity of flour yielded by the 
wheat grown about Elate a {//is/, p/an/. viiL 8, l). When I passed 
through the valley of the Cephisus in Fhneis .it lhe end of October, the 
wheat had long been reaped and the fields lay either In stubble or had 
lately been ploughed. Even the Indian com, which is an autumn crop, 
had been gut in; but the cotton was still in some of the fields. The 
soil is so fertile Unit it yields two crop* in the year, namely wheal m 
early summer and maize or cotton in autumn. In the upper part of the 
valley, near Lilaeo, there ore vineyards and some tobacco. In the lower 
pan of the valley, from fj*nfi (Amphiclea) eastward there art no vine¬ 
yards and the peasants have to buy iheir wine. The bottom nf the 
valley is for the most pin a dead flat, several miles wide. The Cephases 
traverses it in a shallow- bed ; its water is turbid and of a whitish colour. 
33 > 7- the Terse etc* See Homer, fZ. iii 5 53, 

33 . 7. a city named pErapotsutniL After flowing southeast tor 
mare than jo miles through a broad and spacious valley bounded by the 
massive Fftmasmi on the south and a range of rather low T buihy, 
uninteresting hills on the north, the Cephisus turn> sharply to the south 
anil flows through a narrow valley or defile into the wide plain of 
Chaeronea, The defile, which thus forms a pass from Fhdcis into 
Uocotia, is now called the Sim 0 ( L Narrows 1 ), It may be about a mil* 
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,ind a half long and about a quarter uf a mile wide al the narrowest 
point, _ which i 5 at the northern end of die defile; bm south nf this 
point :t expands to a width of perhaps three-quarters of a mile. The 
fiat and fertile Sand in the defile yields wheat in early summer and rnltoti 
in autumn. The Cephmts, turbid ns. usual, flows through it in a muddy 
bed which is neither wide nor deep. On hmh Sides the defile ii bounded 
by low rocky hills. The hills on the west, which are a good deal the 
higher, form the last spur sent out by Parnassus to the cusL The hilts 
on the eastern side of the defile arc the Ecrmination of a low chain 
which extends eastward for some miles, bounding the plain of Chneronca 
on the north and connected with the higher range of Mmmt Aeontium 
(the modem Jfttinfecwoti i), which ends on the east at Qrehomenus, 
Parapotamii occupied the flat summit of the low hill that overhangs the 
narrowest part of the defile of the Cephisus on the east. The hill, 
which is connected by a ridge with the similar low stony hilfs to the cast, 
19 probably not more than 150 nr zoo feet high at the mosL Vet it 
is well fitted to be the she of a city ; for the summit is level and of 
same extent, and the rocky sides, though nowhere very steep or high, 
afford a natural defence. The si mat ion, too, \s strategically important, 
commanding as it does one of the chief passes from Phocis into lioeotia 
and overlooking the two great plains of Elatea and Chaeronea. Neverthe¬ 
less Pampntnnin would seem always to have been an insignificant place. 
The want of a strong acropolis may partly account for this, The city 
had ceased to exist in the first century n.c. ; but Sulb, with the intuition 
or a genera], occupied the deserted bill before he gave battle to the 
Mithndatlc army in the neighbouring plain of Chaeronea (Plutarch, 
t6 >- Twn ^Fflturies later, if we may trust PatlSanias^ the very 
site of l J arapommii was forgotten. Yet the line of the ancient walls can 
still be traced nearly aJI round ihe edge of the summit* and considerable 
stretches of the wall are standing to the height of a few feet (| or 6 feet 
a? most), though for long distances together the linsr is marked only by 
broken stones. The waU, where h remains, is built of small rough 
polygonal stones m a my poor style j indeed it is amongst the worst 
specimens of ancient masonry that I observed in Greece. 1 walked all 
round the site, but observed no traces of flanking towers. On the 
nnrth'Cast side of the hill there are vestiges of a gateway opening to the 
north-west. The level top of the hill is now under cultivation. Pottery 
is strewn about it, On the slope at the north-western corner the rocks 
seem to have been cleared away in order to afford an easy access from 
the plain to she summit of the hill. 

That the scanty ruins which have just been described are those of 
Para pot am ii \s quite certain, for their situation answers exactly to the 
description of TTicnpompus (quoted by Strabo, ix. p. 424). who says that 
Parapoiamii stood on a hill nf moderate height at a pass leading from 
hoeosia into Phocis, between Parnassus and Mount Hedyliunt^ and that 
ihe Cepbisus flowed through the pass* which was onlv 5 furlongs wide. 
Mount Hedy burn is the chain of low hills which extends eastward from 
the defile. See above, p. i8y. 

About a mile or so id the east of Parapotamii ts the village nf fiefeji 
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lying at ihe northern foci of Mount Hfcdy I turn. Fair quarters for the 
night may be obtained in the village. 

I veiled FtrajHftUlil from Jt*t October 1895. and have described ihe 

Tihns a* I saw them. See aLw CeEl, fiiNtmry ,?/ 6Vrf^ (London, ■ S■ qhji,. p r 319 
j., 1 - r Leake, jJ- pis, 95 i././., rgi. 195, £00 r Vueher b 
A'nWr/m-eJVp |X iafi j/„ ; brtftlan, i. p, 164; ImxEker.” ji. 2M ; 

/wrarj., 2. p» 4SI 

33. B* Likewise Herodotcs, enumerating the cities etc. See 
Herodotus, viiL 33 - 

33. 9. The distance to AmpHcloa from Lilaca is sixty furlongs?. 

The path from Liluea 10 Aaupliiclea follows the edge of the wide valley 
of the Ccphisos. skirling the fool erf the outlying slopes of Fanmssui the 
whole way. At first it runs north-east ward for about 3 miles,, and then, 
bending round a protruding spur of the hit!*, runs south-eastward for 
about a§ mites more. At the point where the route bends round* the 
Cephinis approaches it closely, fiowmg near the toot of the hills amur-g 
trees and spanned by two stone bridges. One of the bricEges is new 5 
the other is old, higli-arched, and picturesquely shaded mill trees- 
The modem carnage-road from Lamia to Athens crosses the river 
From north to south by the new bridge, and we follow it, as far as 
Etid£ t Still skirting the foul of the hilts, beyond which to the south 
rise high pine-dad mountains. 1'hc hills on the opposite or northern 
side of the great valley are low, tame* and overgrown with hushes. 
.Some way before Ihufj tc pass ill rough the Katyvia of Dad/, which 
in this case U not a village Inhabited by the people of Bad/ in winter, 
but merely a collection of granaries and storehouses, where the country 
produce is laid up before it is conveyed to Dadi [o he consumed. 

Dads itself is a town of a thriving well-to-do appearance, built at the 
foot of ihe out-lying spur* of Parnashus, ghc higher slopes of which, 
however, are not visible. Fur the most part the houses rise above each 
other on the hilt-side, but some of them are built on the plateau below, 
from which again the ground slopes away gradually to the valley of the 
Cephismi, Immediately to the west of the modem town rises a low hill 
or eminence on which are the scanty ruins of Amphidcar The hill, or 
rather plateau, slopes away gradually to the valley of the Cephisus on 
the north j on the east it descend^ also gradually, to Ihe luwer plateau 
on which stand some of the houses of Doth, un the south it is 
divided by a hollow from the hills which rise steeply un this side T (heir 
summits wooded with pices. \ and on the west it is connected by a ridge 
with the higher eminences, which sure themselves but the East spurt sent 
down by Parnassus to the valley of the Ccphisus. The hill or plateau 
of Amphidea reaches its highest point (which after all is hut low) at the 
south-west, where aland* a mined mediaeval tower. On its northern 
and eastern sides die plateau ends in a gentle slope some t j feet or so 
high. Nearly alt round the plateau, which is of a roughly triangular 
shape with the b^e turned lo the east T the line of the ancient w alls 
may be traced. For the most part the remains are very shinty, cou¬ 
nting only of one or two courses- of masonry- On the southern side, 
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bwmr, they are somewhat better preserved than elsewhere. Here 
the ^nlj has from one 10 five courses of masonry standing for many 
yaitHs together. One piece is 54 paces long and another is 2? paces 
Jong. Where three to five courses are preserved the wall is from 5 
ft, 5 in. eo 7 feet htgh r The masonry as on the whole ashlar, but nen 
very good or regular. A square tower, ^Q feet broad and built of 
large squared blocks bid in horizontal courses projects 9 feet from the 
curtain. On its. southern face the tower is 9 feet high, with five course f? 
of masonry ; on its eastern side four courses are standing. Further to 
tlic west there are some slight remains of a no; her square tower; and an 
angle of a third tower* with one and two courses of masonry,* may be 
seen on the eastern side of the plateau. The ruined mediaeval tower 
which stands within the circuit of the waits on the highest part of the 
plateau is built of stones and mortar in jhe usual indifferent style; hut 
io the tower courses are some large blocks which were probably taken 
from the ancient walls. A few steps to the west of this lower is a 
small chapel ; and Eo the east of the tower h n church standing in an 
area of some e\lent enclosed by waits, The southern wall of this 
enclosure is built upon the ancient fortification-walE. In the church 
ill ere is an inscription (C A G. No. ijyS ; C /. G, G S. 3. No. zi£) 
which serves to identify the ruins as chose of Amphfckft. The inscrip- 
lion records that a statue of Manats Utpius Damastppus p high-priesl of 
Dinnysu^ was set up by hts wife, Quint ilia PJutarcha, in the sacred 
precinct of (he god- The name of AmphicEva discs not indeed occur 
in the inscription ; but we may conjecture that the church occupies the 
site of the shrine of Diotijtim^ and lhat Marcus L'Epius Damasippus 
w ®^ mc of the inspired priests* mentioned by Fausania* f§ iiJj who 
delivered oracles in the name of the god. Front a comparison with 
an inscription of Anbcyra in which the name of this Ilamasippus occurs 
(C A G G S, 3, No r S) it appears that his statue at Amphiclea wa? 
sei up in the reign of SepEirtrius .Sevcrus or of CaracaEla, 

I visited (hr ruins of Aiufc’hklea, 5<&th Dctol>er l?9Si and have ilescrilied them 
Irous pcr^>nal olink^pnition.* t*eep 4 that | did nut see the insertpLiurt rrFerred !o 
«S™f- CFarke, T*&x/ ff 4, p 327 j Dodwelh 7 V:*r r a p (34 ; Leake, 

Nwikim Gr/£M t 2, p. 7’ j v y, ; Vischer. £rrrtM<rrungtM t pp. 621 r G25 ; bursiaia p 
GttiT. 1, p, 162; Baedeker/p. 163. 

33. 9 . fierodotua — called it Amphicaea. See Herodotus, viri. 
33- Hie form Aruphica&a i> mentioned by SEcphaniiS Hjiantins 

{j,r. 

33 . 9 The natives tell the following tale etc. The follnwiug 
story is Stibs,t;mcially identical with the legend told of Ueth GeElert in 
Hales. Prince Llewellyn., it jj^ said, had a favourite htiund named 
tiellert. tine day mi coming home he went into the nursery where 
he had Eeft his infant son. Here he met the hound dripping with 
blood and wagging his tail. But the cradle was overturned and no 
child was to lie seen. Hastily concluding rha( the dog had devoured 
his ^on, he drew his siword and slew the dog. Then lifting up the 
cradle he found the child alive under it and the body of a dead wolf. 
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Then he perceived that his faithful dog had saved hi-s child’s life by ItiEU 
ing the wolf In great b Tr *cf he buried the dog, anil the place Is still known 
as Belli GctlcH; or 4 Cdlcrl r s Crave. 1 The Hon. W. K. Spence r p wh& pot 
this story into vcoc In fSoo, asserted that the talc was indiiionnry in a 
village at the foot of Snowdon. But Mr, Joseph Jacobs has shown that 
no trace of the tradition can be found in connexion with Beth GelleG 
before Spencer's time- The story occurs in the Sanscrit collection of 
tales called the Faffeha/Mra, bk. v. Tale 2 h where, however, the faith¬ 
ful animal h an ichneumon and the hostile animal n serpent. The 
Ptwukntantra is supposed to have been written not later than the fifth 
century a.K Another version, in which the faithful animal is a 
mongoose and the noxious creatuh- is a serpent, occurs in a Chinese 
Buddhist work called the Vifutyj fi'idjiu, dating from 41 2 A.I>, This 
Chinese l™k was translated from im Indian original, which was 
supposed in date from the time of Asoka's Council (siny 230 n.c.), See 
lh P S, Steal, in Acnsrfm 99 4 th November lESu, No. 54#, \\ 33 j. In 
the Middle Ages the story was diffused over Europe and the west of 
Asia in the collections of tales known as the FMn of Btdfxti] the Booh 
of Sirtitibady The Stvtn Sages, mid the Gesta Romasvorum. In most or 
all of these European and West Asiatic versions the faithful animal li a 
dog and the hostile animal a serpent. 

See Renfcy* FtMfi/haiantm* 1, p. 419 -W-- */.. 2. p 326 jy + j Dftwftt, /WvA» 

/ 04ri i-lf jYpKlf, p„ livii. jyvj. t I hjidug., Gflf&if Afc Jrr /V^ fOititAi titf^nr, dfeber- 

iragen von f. Liebnsh?, p. 19$ ; bring-Gould, Canons tfjfAi of tht Middle 
Afts* p. *34 if#, : TAr Gtntltatan'r Msgnstne pliltd !hy G. L. Gwnnvtr, 

r-HfftM Tmtfitimal 1.0*4, p, 99* Sm^tn t -J*r ./.-V Swten H'eiun .1/«>/?*■, syrisdi 
und (ieotsch von F, li-wlh'-L-r,. p, 26 : W. A. Clmiilrin, ftfuiar Tala and Fiiti* 

2_ jip, 160-1 So: Joseph Jacobs^ Celtk Fairy Tabi, pp. i gl iqi/ rr 259 \qq. 

The Greek version of the story h given in the present chapter by 
Pausosukt, is older than, the Chinese and Sanscrit versions by more 
than two centuries, and is in fact the oldest of aJL the extant versions. 
Vet it appears to have been overlooked by all the scholars who treated 
of the subject from Dunlop and EJcnfcy down to Messrs. Ckwsttm and 
Jacobs- The first to point to it in print was Mr. E, S, Harthnd, in 
Folklore, 3 (1892), p, 127 ryy. To the versions already indicated L 
may add (1) a Malay version, in which the faithful animal is a tome 
hear and the hostile creature is a tiger; see journal of Ike StrmU 
Branch of the Refill AsuiHe Society, No, 7 (June lSBtJi p. 23; and 
(2) a Sinhalese version, in which the hithful animal is a mongoose 
and the hostile animal is a cobra ; see Fanjak Notes amt Queries* \ 
(JSS6), p, f4&„ No. 619- 

33 . 11. He comm imitates cured — in dreams. Cp- notes on 
i 2 7* 3 ■ *■ J-' 1 3- "l' hc Sacred Speeches (irpoi AvyoO of ihc 
rhetorician Aristides contain many examples of remedies prescribed by 
the gods m dreams. 

33 , 12. TithrcnsimiL in the plain, about an hour's ride to the 
north of Ilmff on the further side of the Cephtsus, arc the remains of 
an ancient city now known as Moaikt. They are immediately below 
the named village of Vertsama^ and occupy an oblong elevation beside 
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the river of Dtm£fSa f which, descending from a village of that name 
sitimted among the hills un the northern side of the ml]ey of the 
Cephisus, runs in a clear and rapid stream at the foot of some low 
but precipitous rocks, The town was defended on three sides by the 
steep rocky banks of ike river. The walls are much dilapidated, but 
seem to ha vs been built in the quadrangular style. Here Dodwell 
found a hue circular foundation regularly constructed of large blocks, 
with some fragments of Doric columns 2 ft. 3 in. m diameter. The rains 
were identified by Leake it* those of Tirhronium, and this identification 
has since been confirmed by tfie discovery at this place uf two inscrip¬ 
tions. One of them records decrees of the citizens of TUhronium in 
honour of two toco who had deserved well of she city (C, / G, £ 7 . S. 
3. Nos, 232, 2333 Coliitz, G. /X /. 2, No. 1531). This inscription, 
carved on ,1 block of blue marblcj is now built into a house at DadL 
The other inscription, carved on a block of limestooe 1 records that 
the city of Tithronium set up a statue of the em peror Caracal La 
(C /. £?. G . S* 3" Nou 224), Tithronium was burnt by the Pcrsiau^ as 
we Scam from Herodotus (vilL 33", who names it Tcthronium. In the 
inscriptions the place is called u the city of the Tdthrnnians 11 (ij wuXn 
r*Jr Ttt&ptorluv}* See Dodwell* T&ur t 2. p. 136: Cell, iHfitTary 0/ 
Great (London, I819), p. 2I1 ; Leake* Ngrikerti Grertty 2. pp, 76, S6 
i Bursian 1 Gtog*\ 1. p. 163; M. Ilcaudouin, in Bulletin dt Ct?rrtsft m 
s i 1 & £ c \ pp- 440-444 (the Inscriptions^ 

33 . t 3 . Drymaea. The ruins of Drymaea lie on the southern face 
of a hill, neither high nor steep, which projects somewhat into the plain 
from the chain of hills that bound* the broad valley uf the Cephi&us 
on the north. The place is about a mile to the south-west of the 
village of GfotufUA* and about 3, miles to she north-west of Dudi 
(AmphkEca), The fart ificatioti-wall, flanked with square lowers, is 
remarkably well preserved. It ascends the western side of the hill, 
runs for a short distance along the summit on the north, and then 
descends to the plain on the east, tn the whole of ibis circuit with 
exceptions not worth noticing the wall has from one to eight courses 
of masonry standing- But it is best preserved on the west, especially 
toward?, the fool of the hill, where it is often from 6 to 12 or 14 feet 
high, with from three to eight courses of masonry. The masonry is 
tin the whole ashlar, the blocks being squared and laid in horizontal 
courses, though the style is not perfectly regular. Many of she 
blocks arc very large. One in the eastern wall is 4 feet high and 
more than 10 feet long., Sixteen square towers project from the 
clrctut-wall ; some of them are ruinous, but three on the west side 
and one on the east arc about 2? feet high, wish from thirteen to 
fifteen founcs of masonry. They are frnm 21 lo 23 ft, 6 in. brood 
and project about 9 feet from the curtain. One of the towers in 
the north wall has been built or repaired in mediaeval or modem 
times; and at one point at least the north wall itself has obviously 
been repaired at a later lime, the core consisting of small stones and 
mortar. The material uf which the ancient fortifications are built is a 
pebble conglomeralr (breccia.)* which by exposure to the air assumes 
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a grey uniform appearance like thm of limestone, for which l at first 
mistook in 

So much for the remain* of the cfrcuin-waEJ on the Inti. Whether 
the circuit was completed by a southern wall running along the foot of 
I he hill nod joining the eastern and western walls, may be doubted. 
There ate at present few or no traces of such a wall, although towards 
the western end some blocks lie in a row at (he foot of ilie hilt f and 
many more squared blocks are Eying about. It is possible, however, 
that no wad existed here., and that the eastern and western walls, after 
descending the hill, were prolonged into the plain and joined by a nouth 
w^all there, not at the foot of the hiJL Certainly the town seems to have 
extended into the plain, if we may judge from the mass of common red 
pottery 5lrt^n about (he level ground as well as from some scattered 
hewn blocks. For example, on a sort of platform a little way from the 
southern foot of the hill I observed some blocks standing at intervals as 
if they had formed part of a building, possibly of a temple,, 

The upper part of the hill was cut off from the lower and converted 
into a citadel by an inner wall, flanked with lowers, which extends 
across the slope from cast to west, abutting on the circuit-wall at hash 
ends. fhU inner wall, of which there art considerable remains, is 
clearly ancient, though it lias been repaired in mediaeval or modern 
times, home of the original masonry is very fine, the blocks being 
large and ma^ive. Two, three, and four courses are standing, and in 
one place a! least the wall is over 6 feet high. Three towers, more or 
Its* ruinous, project from ihc wall Their dimensions seem in have 
corresponded to those of the towers in the circuit-walk The best ore- 
iieryed of the three is 22 ft. S in. wide, projects about 9 feel from the curtain, 
and has four courses of masonry standing. Another has three course* 
Standing and projects al^t 9 feet from Lhe wall Common red pottery 
lies strewTi about tiie citadel as well as the ground at the fool of the hill. 

3 ’hat the ruins which have just been described arc those of Drymaca 
,s J"™ ncaH F certain by an inscription built into the qhurdi of St 
John in the neighbouring village of titjumxM {C. L Q. G r S. j. Nos, 
226-230The inscription, caned on a block of bluish marble, refers 
to motley which the people of Drymsea borrowed from the Oetaeaiis 
and Which they seem to have had some difficulty in repaying. By a 
comparison with Delphic inscriptions the document may be dated shortly 
™T 170 Another inscription at the same church records a 

dedication to Aesculapius by a certain Uamocrntes, son of CaliiteEes 

(C- /- G. G. S m j r No r *31). 

Drymaea was one of die Fhodan cities which were burnt by thf 
1 ersians (HcnxJotq^ viiL 33) ■ it is called Drymus by Herodotus a*.)- 


p. D ^ wdl - T * iir * P- m ft; ; Lake, Cm ny i pc>. jj, R 7 «„ j 

i i *to ~ilh*d ihrV^iTily p lb3 ' f vivlied ihymaea, 2$ih October 1^5, ant] have 

But I did not ifac inscription 
TutZ? “ by M. lk-.j!!iJoui n, in Bulk*!* 4 fr 

5 (lWl 1 PP- * 3 ? 3 45 . and Ijj ti. Uechtc!, in Cullin'* a D- / e. NoT 


31. 12 . eighty furlongs, See Cniical Note on this passage, voL 
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33 . is. N^ygbEss. This name , 'SnvfioXtfc) seems not to be 
mentioned by any other ancient writer. 

34 . i- Elatca. Hie scattered and insignificant ruins of EEatea lie 

about a mile and a half or two miles to the north-east of PwAvrtam\ a 
large village near [he foot of the hills which bound the valley nf the 
Cephisus on the north. The site of Elut-ca, now a bare hillside, is 
substantially the lower slope of these hills, which are Sow and naked, 
with a crest of rocks running along their brow-:. Hut towards its 

eastern end the highest part of the site is separated by a hollow, perhaps 
too feet deep, from the upper slope of the hills, so that k forms a little 
til [popped hill Or plateau by itself on the hill-side. This low flat- 
topped eminence (for it hardly deserves to be called a hill) seems to 
have been the ancient acropolis. It is defended on all sides by slopes, 
of which those tn Else north {down into the hollow already mentioned) 
and to the et*t are the steepest. T he slope to I he south is longer 
byi more gradual. The tine of the ancient fortification-wall may be 
traced, chiefly by isolated blocks* along the northern brow nf Hie 
plateau, which faces across the hollow to the higher rock-crested hills 
on the north. On this bnaw p towards ii^ western end, a piece of (he 
wall is standing for a length of about yards or so, with two courses 
of stones * it is 6 feet high at the most. The masonry is of the rough 
polygonal snrt, almost indeed Cyclopean. r fhc blocks are hardly hewn, 
and some of them are large j one which I measured is more ilian 6 feet 
long by j feel high. On the northern edge of the plateau a small knoll, 
partly perhaps artificial, farms the summit of the whole site. The 
remain* of a quadrangular building, probably a lower! may Ise observed 
on this knoll; ihe building seems to have measured about S paces from 
east to west by perhaps 20 paces from north to south. On the west 
side the foundations are visible, two eoursejs high. The masonry, like 
the stone, is rough. Some blocks of the wall, not merely of the 
foundations, are in position on the eastern side. From this square 
tower* if tower it was, a line of wall may he Traced running south for a 
few yards, then turning eastward tn as to meet the sleep slope of the 
plateau on that side- The small enclosure *0 formed may have Imcii 
an inner fortress pr keep within the acropolis. At its south-western 
comer there are some vestiges of a square projecting tower. On the 
south face of the plateau and a little way below its emsc, outside of the 
keep, there are more remains of the fortification-wall built in the same 
rude almost Cyclopean style as on the northern brnw of the plateau. 
The remains extend for some yards, and consist of one and two courses 
in the west, with some isolated blocks further tn the e:uL 

below this insignificant acropolis the ground descends southwards 
to the plain in a long unci gentle slope. This was the site nf the lower 
city, a few scanty remains of which may be seen scattered at various 
points, borne of them have been brought to light by excavations. On 
the east the site is hounded by a glen* neither deep nor picturesque* up 
which ihc path goes to the temple of Cranaean Athena (see below, p, 431). 
Near the entrance to the gten, a little to the east of the acropolis, way 
the site of the village of jkyfrr. The village has long been denned; 
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all that remains il art some trifling vestiges of houses and a 
quantity of broken stones and pottery littering tlie earthy slope of 
the hills, Part of the site was being ploughed and sown when I 
visited it. The plough was drawn by two slow - paced oxen, and 
behind it walked the sower scattering the seed broadcast from a bag. 
Later in the day, on my return from the temple, a flack of goats was 
dispersed about the site of the deserted village, seeking what nourish¬ 
ment. they canid find on the stony ground. Some slight remains. of 
antiquity in this neighbourhood seem to show that Elatea extended 
thus far to the easL A chapel of St, George is still standing here, and 
built into its walls are some squared blocks, which may perhaps lie 
ancient. Outside of the chapel lies a piece of a column, and a hide 
higher up the hilt-ride 1 observed mother piece of a small unfluted 
column, 17 inches in diameter. The chapel perhaps occupies the site of 
the temple of Aesculapius mentioned by Pausarufts (| 6^ for built into 
one of the jambs nf the doorway is a long in script ion relating to the 
dedication of slaves to Aesculapius (C A (k C, $ m 3, Nos. 120-1275 
ColUiz, G, JX /, 2r No. 3 532), A little lower down than the chapel 
there are some squared blocks on a knolL 

A good way 10 the south.west of the chapel of £i_ George another 
chapel, dedicated to St. Athanasius or to £1, Theodore, 1 rises solitary 
from the bare hill-idt This chapel, distant thirty-five minutes" w-alk to 
the north-east of UtaiJi-maai^ seems to occupy approximately the middle 
of the site of Ektea. Some remains of antiquity* including targe hewn 
blocks, a piece of a column 6 ft, J ia Inng, aiid several fragments of 
small columns, lie outside of the chapel. Here* too, a head of a serpent 
made of red terra cotta, was found by Me F, Paris 1 il probably repre¬ 
sented one of the sacred serpents of Aesculapius and was dedicated in 
his temple. On the hill-ride for a great way round about the chapel 
isolated blacks may be seen protruding at irregular intervals from the 
soil; and the ground is littered with broken stones. Here and there in 
the wide area acme slight excavations have been made, perhaps by Mr. 
F- Paris, who spent some time hero and lias written a monograph an 
Elate.* ; but the results of these excavations seem to have been exceed- 
mgly scanty. About i ;o yards or so to the north-east of the chapel of 
St. Athanasius the diggings have laid bare a foundation-wall 27 paces 
running east and west 5 one and two courses of the wall are stand- 
ing. A few yards further up the hill some blocks of a wall are in 
position , and still further up are traces of a foundation-wall extending* 
with gups, for 26 puces from'east 10 west These may I x the remains 
of a temple. Apparently a chapel of the Fanagia Stood formerly on or 
near this spot, and here Mr, Pans found a mutilated inscription which 
seems to have recorded u dedication to Aesculapius and Health 
/. G. G. S. 3. Ko. 136), This, taken with the remain? of the 
foundation -wall, raises a presumption that the scruple of Aesculapius 
Tas here rather than on the site of the chapel of St. George at Lzfta. 

1 Marring t 0 Mr. P. Paris ib? Chapd j» Unli ved to 5 l Theodor*. Hu| Sl 
A lhaiL^ua waj dar name ffim Io me on the in : B93. 'rhe dbmpd may pcrtuiM 
bw»e chancel at* paima saint tmwggn Mr. Paris" 1 ™i and mine. 
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A few hundred yards m the west qf the chapel of St. Athanasius 
a number of ancient hewn blocks arc scattered about, some of 
diem in their original positions ; amongst them is a worn capital 
or a eulurnn, 3 ft. 3 in. in diameter. From the curve of several 
of the blocks it would seem that :l circular or semicircular building 
stood here, it was here perhaps that Mr. Thins excavated a large 
semicircular wall built of eight parallel courses of common .stone, die 
blocks being large and accurately jointed. The convex side of the wall 
was turned to the hill, the concave side to the plain 1 and in front of 
the wall were three drums of fluted columns laid end to end so as to 
form a chord of the semicircle. Mr. Paris- conjectures that the semi¬ 
circular building was one uf a series of tjmfnts or monumental seats 
which may hive lined the road up to the acropolis. With ihc except 
tton of the few blocks [ have mentioned l did not see the building 
described by Mr. Paris ; its remains may now be usefully employed in 
the neighbouring village of About half 1 mile or so to ihe 

south-west of the chapel of Sl Athanasius another excavation has laid 
We a number of squared ancient blocks and wmc trifling vestiges of 
foundation-walls. A small quadrangular building may have stood here. 
A little to the west of these remains live or six massive blocks of a 
foundation-wall are exposed, forming a Sine which runs from south-east 
to north-west. Besides the chapel of £l Athanasius almost the only 
object which now breaks the monotony of the bleak hillside is a 
group of large rocks, in which a fig-tree has rooted itself, about half¬ 
way between the chapel and the acropolis. The distance between, the 
chapel and the acropolis may be about half a mile* Towards the south¬ 
eastern end of the site the path which leads from iJntt/imtWi to the 
temple of Cranuean Athena runs for some way along the edge of a 
plateau raised only a few feet above the plain. The slope is so regular 
that it must be artificial. The city-wait may have been built along its 
upper edge. 

From the acropolis of Elatca there is a grand view across the broad 
valley to Parnassus and the still higher mountains of Locris extending 
in an unbroken line from the sou Eli far away into the west. On the 
south-east the outlying masses of Helicon are seen rising over the 
nearer hills. Here too is visible the gap in the hills through which the 
Cephisus Hows front Phoch Into Boeotio, and through which Philip of 
Maced on, after capturing Elatea, marched to meet the Greeks at 
Chacmnea- The battlefield is just beyond these low hills. It is a 
mistake, however* to suppose that the chief pass from Thermopylae and 
Northern Greece ends at Elatea. On the contrary the hills rise steeply 
behind the site of the ancient, city ; a mere footpath leads up the small 
glen on the eastern side of Elatea, and the glen Is far too a narrow and 
rugged ever to hasaz been a military highway. The real pass, by which 
the carriage-rood now goes to AtatanH and Thermopylae, is through a 
natural opening in the hills about 4 miles to the east of Elatca- It 
was probably by this, pass that Philip marched into Phoris. If so, after 
debouching on the valley of the Cephisus he must have made a detour 
cf 4 miles to the weft to seize Elatca, before pursuing his march 
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southward m?n Rneotia. Strabo, indeed, uys (is* p. 4 ? B> that Elatea 
was strategically the cnoFt important city in Fhocts " bemuse St stands 
*m the piis^ ami he who possesses Elates commands the entrances into 
Photos ■’tnd BowtkL M Jlut .Strabo knew HtlEe or nothing of the interior 
of Greece at first hand. He probably had in his mind Demosthenes's 
famous picture of the consternation that spread like wildfire through 
Athens one evening when a courier came in with news that Philip had 
seized Elate* (ZV fowraz, p- 2S4 !■/.)_ The alarm was fully justified, for 
the capture of Etatea meant that Phi tip had gained a footing in Greece 
and that no serious natural obstacle now burred his raid in Athens, 
ktul Demosthenes does not say that Ebitca was at the mouth of the 
pass: and even if he had ‘vaid so, it would not have been true, 

Dodwe]!, Htur t 7. 1-. «3n : (jdl, Jfi/hT.try <tf Gr*i*s (I>iKlun. tSl jh 

fi, 216 j,j. ; Leake, A r *r{hfr* 2. p- S2 1^.; P<,jUfpie\‘ 5 !l]c T fijc^ ^ id 

G*&*r 4- p- 146 t$ r \ L. Slcphuru, A 'Hit* p. 6* s $.; Vise her, Eri ttNtrurtgt w, 
p, ; burton, Qq#*. j. p. 163; Baedeker^ p. 203 ■ Guivif-Jecwti, X 
ij. 4S iy. ; |\ Fads, Qtatf* • Paris i&gtf). Hue inscriptions of hbtei have 
Uen published by Mr, Pam in fhtfktin r // k^Uhtif^ 10 (igS6 , 

pp- as weti fry in hi* mrnogfaidfc. I wm pi Zlnx^jFii 37 [fa, 291 h 

October 1895,, ntul visited EI&Eva on the iflth I have described ihc ALtuatiau pnd 
ruins n T saw them, <r«=pt (hat I did not we ihc hssrripiitm in the cha^l nf St. 
George at /m'Iji. Mi. Fkfh U mistaken in afthmsnK Ip. that t»f Lhe walls 
of tht Acropolis c Wo stones are kfL By ft curious inadvertence He has 
ihirteil round the pants of the cutttpus by go". *0 shit in his plan* a*w*33 ns 
Id lhe left! lhe mnh ts called the east, ihe west %sin - as lhe uorih^ and to 
tutiisif/i mufattJif all round the wunj ati 

Inscriptions nlsesi the worship of the Dioscuri, Poseidon, Ztm the 
Averter, and Apollo at EUlea (C /. G. G‘. i‘ T j r Nos. [29, 130, 134, 
tjlJD and from the same source we learn that the Efateans set op" a 
statue of Fans tin Cornelius Sulla, son of the dictator,, and statues of the 
emperors Hadrian and CimodJ* (C /. C. tf. -ST. j T Not 143, 144, 1 45) 
The necropolis of Elatea K« on (he slope of the bills to the north.wc^ 
beyond the bed of a torrent which bounds the sate on the west The 
graves, consisting of rectangular holes cue in the rock, had been already 
opened and plundered by ‘he peasant Wore Mr. Paris examined t hem. 
See his work, p. 47 s$. 

In the ruined chapel of the Panogin Mr. Paris found a targe block 
of grey marble bearing a iace Greek inscription So the following effect r 
4 -This is the btouc from. Gana of (ialilc? where our Lord Jesus Christ 
made the water into widc. p This stone has been transferred to Athens, 
where it if preserved in the small Metropolitan church. Sen Ch 
Diehl 4 La pierra dc Cana/ HuIUtin d ( y 

pp. 2 $' 4 ?; I 1 - Parib^ pp. 299 31 

34 . 1. nest to Delphi, the largest city in Fhoclfi- According eo 
S wbo I ix. pp, 407, 417 -ff*. 4^4 Eliitea was the largest city in Phocis, 
larger than Delphi. The relative size* of the iw D cities may have 
altered between the lime of IMrabo and the time of Pau&anicu- Harp*> 
r ration, Stiidas, and Stcphanus l^lantiijs ( 4 . 1 ', TAanui) also speak of 
Elate* as the largest city irt Phocis. 

34 ^ i- the distance hy road :a one hundred and eighty furlongs. 
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Tiicjo aecrtas to be a mistake here, for the direct distance between Elate* 
;ind the ruins of Afnphidca ai ZW/ is only about 11 miles. The jour¬ 
ney occupies about fhrw hours Add foriy minutes (DodweJJ, 7 bJr t 5. 
P- 1 4 °) Otherwise Pansanias's description of the situation of Elate a 
relatively to Amphklea is quite correct. Amplitdca lies due west of 
Elate a- it the foot of the mountain! on the opposite side of the great 
Ccphisian valley, and the ground between then] is level, till it begins to 
aiope gently up as you approach EiatcsL Cp. Leake, Aw/to Grm<t 

2 . p. 

31, ]. the binds that chiefly frequent its lutifes are the bustards 

Leake observed immense numbers of bustards in the plains of Ikuzaua 
( N&rtkfrn Grccw, 3, p, 4 1 9}_ 

34 a 2 . The Eiateans succeeded in repulsing Cassancler. Cp. j, 

2 b 1 -Ji- *■■ 1 ®- 7 * D roysen, &rsc/t/nAt? nVj /fflftrnttNUtf t * ii. z . p. 24 r. 

31 . 2. contrived to baffle Taxilus. Cp. $ 4 and 6, and Lii, 6. 
34 . 2, they ware Arcadians originally cic. Cp, vii. 15, 5 ; v iii. 
4 4 : vm, 4 & 3 . As to the expedition of the PhJegyan* against Delphi 
see also is, 36. 2c K 

34. 3 , Xiatea . burned by the Mede& tp, Herodotus, viji r 33 , 

34 , 3. Philip, son of Demetrius, terrified the popular etc tn 

=o? B.C, during his war With the Romans, Philip, king of Macedonia 
occupied EJatfti. See Livy, *Kvj|l 7, 

34 4 Titus, the Roman general elt. The siege and capture of 
Elaica m ig% B.C. by the Romans under Titus Quinlius Fhmiiudus h 
described by Livy (xxiit. iS, 19, and 24 

34 . 5, The robbor horde of the Costoboca, who ovartius Greece 

in my time etc. According to Ptolemy (iii, g_ j) the Costebocs 
1 nhabaied the north-western pan of Dacia, Hut in another jxissige (iii 
5. 9 ) he reckons them among the tribe* inhabiting Sarmatia to the east 
of the Vistula. There may have been tan tribes of this name, or 
i'tokmy may have embodied I wo discrepant reports of one and ihe 
xame tribe. Pliny (AW. hit. 1 i tg) includes the Co*toboc* among the 
SarmutsaH inbes m the valley of the Tamils [the D#?r\ The ^eat of ihe 
tribe is vaguely described byAmmmnm MarceJLtaus xxii. $, 42 v That 
Their territory was outside the Roman province of Dacia is dear from .1 
parage in Din Cassius (!*xi. 12 , who says that the Astingi attempted 
io settle in Dac»a: but failing in their intention they entrusted their 
wives and children to the safekeeping of Clement, the Rnman governor 
of Dana, and turned their arms against the Cosioboes, purposing to 
take possession of their land : they conquered the Coytoboes, but even 
after the conquest they continued (says Dio) to molest Dacia us much as 
before. We may perhaps infer that the land of the Costobocs was to 
the north of Dacia, possibly in northern Hungary. Cp, K Mtdlenhoff 
Demise Mtrrtvmsht^ =, p. S3 W . The raid of the Costobocs into 
t-recce is recorded by no ancient w riter except Pausanias, hut it seems 
ro iws referred to m a Latin inscription found at Rom^ which mentions 
that a certain Julianas had commanded a troop in Greece, Macedonia, 
and Spam against the Costobocs and the rebel Moon, and also m the 
time of the German and Samialian war. Sec ArtM^ tpign^A 
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MiltAfihttigEn um QmUrrdtk'Ungant^ \ 3 (ifigo), p, 189, (The invasion 
Of Spain by the Moors in the reign of Marcos Antoninus is mentioned 
by Capitol 1001, A farms t, 21; cp. Spordanus, St-vruj, i,j 

The date of the inroad cannot be fixed precisely. It must have been 
after l6t A,D., for in [hat year Mnesibu}tis T the Greek general who feU 
in the bailie with the barbarians, won an Olympic victory (sec PausaniaS 
bdow}. We learn from Capitohnus [A fa nut Antwrimts, 22) that the 
Cos-Eobocs sided with the great confederacy of German and Sarmatian 
tribes which made war cm the Roman empire in the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus. Hence we may suppo-se that the marauding expedition of the 
Coatubacs took place in the course of that war, that is, probably, some¬ 
where between eG 6 and 1S0 a. 1>, (see note on viES. 43. 6). it has been 
suggested with -some probability tbit the immediate occasion of the 
incursion was the attack of the Astingi [sec above) ; the Costobncs, it 
has been supposed, being worsted in bailie and dispossessed of their 
lands, invaded Greece in the hope of winning a new home for themselves 
there. The at nek of the A&iingi, as we Seam from Dio,, look place 
when a certain Clement was governor of Dacia ; and from an inscription 
found at Lgiiitza (see A r^% epigraph. Miithtiiungin f(w OtsUfTtich- 
Un^am, t1 {t BE 71, p. 30 j^ r )and a passage in Capitol inus(/Vtfj^iLr s 2) Mr. 
Htbtrdey has argued that Clement was governor of Dadn 170-175 a,d. 
He supposes thru the i ncursion of the Cost oboes into Greece took place 
about 17ft a,ix But his arguments are not convincing* 

The name of the tribe Is spelt differently by our authorities. In 
PniuaniflS and Capitolinus (Afarcus sittfotiifttfs, 22/ the name appears as 
Costobocs (KixTTul^^niiit or Kiimi/iuKQ^ CnsfoitHT ); in Dio Cabbius 
(ExxL 1 2 as K arrou^hwoi 0fJ KooToujQhUK01' in Ptolemy (iii. 5, 9 ; iji. 
8* 3) as Ktrurr&f&KiH ; in Pliny {JVu/ r MiL vi. 19) as C&f&bttrcA*; in 
Ammianus M.ircellinus fxxiL S. 42) as CasiobMa *; in the inscription 
found at Rome (see above) as Casta&ixat; while in another Latin 
inscription (quoted by Muller on PtoEcmy, ill 5. 9) the adjectival form 
Coistohasti uj'jt occurs. 

See Hertiberg, Kkwhhku r GriftAmLwrfi urt&rdtr Ihmtkaff derJt*i 7 trr 9 2, iv 
3?2; IE. Schiller, Gets A, Jtr rvvrsjrfc* KaitrneH^ t. pp. 6JI, 044: W. Gorlin., 
Utter fhtfiiimjj, p.£( -.X I Beoeker, in FUtktiitni /ai^ Jkrr, p.37c ; 

1 J . Fat is in Ifu/irtiff i/* Carrttf. htIIMifm x II Ol&y), i\ 343- w y % • id, f Ewfr t 
p. 20 f-j, ; R. Eletterrky, 1 Uu Einfill i[tt KtWLolwr in Cricchcnhmd , 1 Arth :vi§£, 
*figr#ph r MiiikiiiMKftn mu Ottitrrikk- (Jnfrtrn, 13 (rSpo), pp. 18^193. 

34 . 5. Mnosibnlits. At the temple of Cranacan Athena near 
Elate.i Mr, F, Paris found a Lihlet of grey marble bearing a mutilated 
inscription which may perhaps be thus restored: 

M nunan{Aev 

filv npccfflori 

KQV 4 i^[CTT[cHf'E^ 

[viii' ij fiuvXy Hdr i ‘ EXa.r«n i 1 j_ 

a <The Council and People of Elatei dedicated this statue of? 
Mnasibidus, son of the Mni^ibuliis who was twice victorious at all 
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iKe *reat games a nd was the bravest of the Greeks:' The Mnnsi buhis 
hvIidse sta«ye SMmb to be referred la ini thll inscription was most 
probably a son of thu Greet captain whn feu in the halite with the 
Ccstobocs, 5 ee P. Paris, in ftu/£efia At Ctirrcsp. hrU/niqui^ it (1887) 
p 343 £/^' s pp. 21 r 241 r c / c; T c 5,3, No. 146, 

34 * the double race with the shield. !t?oe note on vi. to* 4. 
34 6. a temple of Aesculapius. Some remains of the foundations 
cf this temple have perhaps hern found m Etolea, a little to the north of 
the chapel of St. Athanasius. Or tile temple may have stood in or near 
the site now occupied by the chapel of St. George at Left.,. Set above, 
p. 426. The wseriptian retotinjj la the safe of stoves to Aesculapius' 
which is built into the chapel of St George, make* mention of ihc 
priest of Aesculapius (p. FskriSp p, \ user. 31*34, | inc 21 : 

C. I. (J. *£, S. 3. Nos. iai, 125), 

34 . 6* fl»«k» and TimarcMdes, See nuie nn *1 4, 5, 

34. 7 . a sanctuary of Granadan Athena, The remains of the 
sanctuniry and temple of Athena are situated on the summit of a rocky 
h]JE about two miles north-east of Elaiea in a sEmighi line. From 
Dwkmtim they are distant about three and a half miles ; but on account 
nf the njg redness and steeputsa of the mute the time taken from the 
]™W 10 temple is about one hour and forty minutes. Proceeding 
m a north-easterly direction we cross ihc last slopes nf the hilk, skirting 
The southern and eastern sides of the site of Etaieaand passing the site of 
the deserted village of We then enter the glen which penetrates 

the Mia to the north-east of Llaiea. The glen is, in its lowest reach at 
least, neither deep nor pameutariy picturesque. The hills on both sides 
are clothed with the tow dark green hushes which arc so common on 
Greek mountains- Ascending the western side of the glen a little way 
we cross the bed of the stream and sjrike up a little side glen which 
comes down from the east. The trassiog of the btouk. at the meeting 
of the glens, is a pretty *jjot enough, with its dewing water, its rucks, 
and Its planes growing as bushes in the bed of the stream. Through 
Ihc opening of the glen, top, there is a distant prospect of Parnassus* 
After creasing the stream and ascending the little side glen fur a *hort 
Way we begin to ascend the bill side to the left or north; and a nalh 
mthcr steeper than PaumobVs- description of it would lead us to expect 
winding up the bushy itope bring* ns to the Email level summit of the 
hi El, which bs occupied by the sanctuary of Athena. As we ri*e above the 
glen, distant views of the mountains of ISoenttin on the south-easi ooen un 
behind us. r r 

TEie situation of the temple* like shat of so many ancient temples in 
Greece, is remarkably fint Immediately to the smith, across the bread 
vallty or ihc Cephisus, rise* ihc towering many-peaked I'amassqs, To 
lhc south-east, beyond the Ccpiiisiis. the low- hi(U of Uoeotia are seen, 
iangc behind range, backed by Helicon, blue and distant, tin the south! 
Tnrac hills, overgrown with bushes, rise in the neighbourhood of the 
temple on the north and cast, shutting out the views in these directions. 

A deep (jtcn. winding into them, skirts the temple-hill on the north an d 
west. ]| is the glen that we ascended from Elatea till we quilted it m 
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follow the shallower glen Into which the temple-hill slopes away on the 
^milli- Into ihis deep glen the hi 31 descends in very nt-jL-p rocky 
declivities on the north and west- In the latter direction the summit of 
the hill runs out into a sharp rocky point or ridge, overgrown with 
bushes, which overhangs the ravine. 

The tnp of the hill was probably levelled artificially to furnish a site 
fur Lhe temple. At all events a platform* natural or artificial, k sup¬ 
ported by a wall of which there arc considerable remains on the south 
and east and scantier remains towards I he east end of the north side. 
On the south and cast the wall is preserved for a good many yards, 
perhaps 20 yards in each direction ; the two sections of it meet at the 
south-east angle. Hcrrc eight courses of masonry arc standing, and the 
height of the wall is in or it feet. The blocks am Tint large, and the 
masonry is rough \ in style it is intermediate between the ashlar and the 
polygonal. Holly-oak hushes grow out of the crevices of the eastern 
wall On the north side of the platform, towards its caste m end* the 
supporting-wall U about 6 feet high, with five courses. 

The temple was built close to the northern edge nf the hill. Its 
remains, which were seen by Dodwell in i$Qj, were excavated under 
the direction of Mr. I\ Paris, of the French Archaeological School, in 
tSSj and 1^4. Though somewhat scanty they suffice to prove that 
the lctriple was orientated east and wcmL and Surrounded by a Doric 
colonnade. The Lowest Course of a wall which bounded the temple ors 
the north is preserv ed for .1 Length of 25 paces. The wall is 4 ft, 7 in. 
thick, and it built of squared blocks of grey limestone on each face, the 
tore being fur met! of small stones. On the outer or northern face this 
wall h 2 ft. 2 in. high and rests on a foundation-wall, of which two 
courses, mostly built of blocks of a yellowish stone, quite different front 
the grey limestone of the upper wall, are visible on the outside. On its 
inner sack this north wall is in contact along its whole length with the 
stylobate of the temple, above which it rises t ft. 4 in. Eight broken 
drums of columns are standing in position on the stylobate within an 
in Lb nr so nf the north wall. Only five of these drums were found by 
Mr. Paris In their original positions \ the Other three were set up by him 
where they now stand. Stylobate and columns are made of the same 
yellowish friable stone as the foundations. The grey limestone of which 
the north wall is built is native 10 the hill, where it crops up all round 
the temple. The columns are of the Dork order with twenty flutes. Their 
diameter at the height to which they arc standing is about 2 ft, 7 in. 
The interval between them, measured between the exterior* of the 
columns, is 4 ft. in. Close to the drums are lying turn broken Doric 
capital* of the same material, with four rings round the neck; their 
diameter is about 3 feet. The plaiforrrt of masonry on which the temple 
rested is preserved in its fuli breadth (about 1 4 paces) at the west end, 
Mr. Paris chinks it probable that the Temple had six columns on the two 
facades and thirteen columns at the sides, the columns at the comers 
being counted twice t and he calculates, that i: was 27,5 metres (90 ft 
- in~j long by 11.5 metres (37 ft. S in.) broad. Of the upper part of the 
temple the only architectural fragments found by Mr. Pads were several 
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\ Z lC ‘Ti P t(!CCi Df mtuulcs ®W' «)d a piece of :. triglyph. 

I he mpit-ik IkIoae io two drherem types, in one of which the rdunm is 
slight and in the other cum* The or projecting cornice s « ms 

h . ' ad f rned both ;t ' t!,c side* nnd .it the gable-ends of the 

temple With bands of painted terra-cotta, from which heads of lions, a [ S0 
fT ~ r tlf ie ™‘ t ‘ olt », P f °j«ted at intervals as gargoyler. Fragment* of 
these terra coili^ as well as ante-fiscs of terra-cotta ndo^d with 

f n T* ^ 0vtre “ b >' Mr - The 1 ton-heads are executed 

m K ood style. Tins nse of painted plaques of terra cotta to cover the 
outer cornices of a btuldwg occurs, as me have wen (vol. 4. p. 70 sa ) in 
^ reasury Of Gela at Olympia, and it seems to have been commVnlj- 
eraptoyed m the temple „f Sicily and Magm Craecia. The temple of 
t-ranaeao Athena must further have been roofed with tiles of terra-cotta, 
for fragments of such tries mere found by Mr. Paris in thousands This 
^tensive employment of terra-cotta is held to be a mark of antiquity ; for 
the cus om of casing cormecs with plaques nf terracotta seems to date 
from a lime when buildup were constructed of wood, and when const- 

we iSr To ts!Tr ^'t protec ‘ , their " ,os[ ' x l wsed »«■ from the 
meat her. In later tunes, when temples were built of stone, such a casing 

^^ K| 1l '°r r d , CeflMd t0 ^ and roof-tiles were then made 

of marble instead of terra-cot La, 1 n dimensions as well as in the number 
fits external columns the temple of C ram-man Athena closely resembles 
the SMlIed Fheseurn ;lt Athens [vol. 2. pc 150 m .)- bin' Mr. Paris 
dhinks that ns proportions w cr e somewhat heavier than those of the 
rheseum, from which he infers that the temple of Athena is the older of 
Maaiy J ot,Ve offennfis, most of them broken, were discovered 
*L^V* n r ‘ n ih '~ CQUf ? “ f lm c ' c 4vat ions. They comprise terra-cotta 
22??“ ' “l' inlmals - P°tsWs, a small bronre horse, a 

sniaJt bron/^ dolphm* a bronze dwck P ;i bro mt swan* bronre bins tind 
hmoches, etc. Amongst the inscriptions found on the site are some 
which serve to identify the ruins. Thus one mutilated inscription records 

th- , > ^ 1 , 5{ ^c m ™ ded ' caled 10 CnitMKi Athena a statue of 

tfteir sdn Ontsiphontiy who h$d b&en pric&l of the gotldcs (C. f+GGS 

3 - fro H 9 )- Another inscription, relating to the liberation of jt dive 
coiuaiii* a ptwition ibat the deed sbaill bo recorded in the swet nJy 
Of Cranaean Athena (C. /. 6'. 6'. A. 3. No. to,;,. A third inscripW 
recording a decree of the Phocian confederacy, mentions cbm three 
copies of the decree were to he engraved on stone or metal and set 

ofareTr vt ! “f*? 7 in the market, 

pUcc of Elaten, and the third at Delphi (C. 1 a O S 3 w a 

This last inscription seems lo prove that the epithet Cranaean applied 

t Ct T f L ,n !il,; riamc th,: p!“* *l«w her sanctuary 
wras situated. I wither, the name of the place (Cranae) appears to mean 

no .more . than be derived from a dear and copious 

jpnng which rises near the summit of the hill. Another inscription 
loumj at the sanctuary contains a treaty of ofipmee between the 
rimoan, and Boeotians; which seems to have been entered into about 
wic beginning or (he second century n,c. (C. /. G. C. A. 3. No qsi 
The representatives of either side were re swear by King Zeus, Quera 
VOL. V 
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Hera, Poseidon, and Athena, and all gods and goddesses to d>5«Ye 
the LermsS of lire treaty. 

The entrance to the sacred precinct ms n a* we should have 
expected from the nut Lire of the ground, to have been from the south- 
West, Mere close |o the levelled sOtttmit of the hill U S piece of well 
jointed ]Mjty^onaE maso-n ry } j t'ect high. It ih probably part of a wo IE 
which once lined the approach to the sacred precinct from the south. 
Towards the west end of the summit, where die hill runs out into the 
rocky ridge already Mentioned* there are some ruinous remains of walls 
and ;l quantify of broken atones. Fragments of thick red pottery are 
plentifully strewed about the site to the cast, south, and west of the 
tan pie. Some of the potsherds bear traces of pigments, red, brown* and 
yellow ■ and some of them dearly belonged to [urge round-mouthed jars 
(see beluM.-, note on g 3 ), 

On the slope of the hill to the south of the temple anti only notnc 3 Q 
feet nr so lower than it there is a terrace, along the eastern face of which 
traces of a wall may be perceived. Many broken sLimes are strewn 
about here, and beside the path is cl piece of wall I wo courses high. 
Much further dawn the slope of the hill stand the nuns of a small chapel. 

See l>odwel! + Thu-r, p. r 4 t ;y.; Gdl, Ififrcmry' 9/ Grtftf (L« melon , lSt{?! r 

217 W- r LnSEs'LL’v in MiltktiL d. iirtk. /tiif. irr AiktUt 3 (r S7JS I, p- 19: 
Baedeker. 3 p. joj ; Guitifrf&intHr, j p r 4.9 5 ! Pari.-., tn flaf/tfi** *it Citrrc-h 
htUteiytttyjt M^7) P pp* J1 S-34&. 40 y 4441 U r El (iM), pp. 37- 

U3: iip EJak'ft p. 74 In describing ihc aineiuaty Mr* Palis hn ngnm 

"li-lakui' |he jrtjinLs. »j£ ihc cornpiLhS. What he call* n- tx h is. weal; wIlic he 
cdlM east 3* south ; and so with the test* But hr seemi not ijulte cnttsUtctii in hi* 
mblake. I ririted ike temple iEih October I $95. and have described ihe suuj- 
li*n and remains mainly horn mj own obscrvaliim. 

34 . 7 - eoloona&os with dwellings openiag off them. In the pre¬ 
cinct of the temple Mr. Harts found a fragmentary Inscription (C EG. G,S. 
3. So. 137) relating to the repair of one of these colonnades See 
F. Faria, £/rf 4 Yp pp. 90* 240, Eniidc the wall nf the precinct and abut¬ 
ting on it H. G. Lolling observed the remains of a scries uf chambers 
side by side, like the cells in the cloisters of a monastery. He thought 
shut these were the mins of the dwellings which, as we here Seam from 
Pausanias, were ^ei apart for die ministers of the goddess. Hut they 
10 have been mediae vaL Sec H. C, Lolling* in Mitth*il r *L artk* 
ImL in Aihtn, 3 ffEyS), p. ig ■ H. Haii* t Mfatir y p. Ej ip 

34 r > They cttooiw the priest fypiit among boys etc. Among the 

inscriptions found by Mr, Paris iti die precinct of Granatin Athena ^ 
one already referred tn (C / &. G. S\ 3, No. 139), which records that 
a statue of one of these boy-priests had been dedicated by his parents 
to the goddess. The inscription, which is of Roman date, Is somew hat 
mutilated, but the priest's name seems to have been Onesiphonts, and 
those nf his parents Lyseas and Prima. It Is caned on a large 
block of grey limestone, 3. feet long by 2 ft. 6 in, high, which, set up 
on its narrow edge, still stands at the eastern end of the temple. 
See Bui!rtin d* C&rrtsp. hdUniqu^ it (tSBy), p. 31S; P. Haris* 
Efatf ir, pp. tEo j;/ ip 341. As to the rule that the priest must l>c under 
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ihc age of puberty, see note on vii, i 4 , 4 . n „d fthr 5nothtr , nstahCr of 
a boy-priest of Alltena, sc* viiL 47. 3. 

34 . S. bathos In tots lifter the anefant fashion. In the precinct 
of Cmn&c&n Athena Mr- Paris found a number of fragments of large 
earthenware jars or basins, which he conjectu re a may have been the 
““ u * ed b >' the boy-priBsts. On [he handle of one of the fragments 
J ? ** ““HptBft.AflANAS IKFOE ‘sacred to Athena-md piece, of 

die same inscription have been found on other fragments, .See P. Parts 
m Buffetin ifc Cerrtsfr MiMqwe, 12 (iS&tf)* p. 39^; /^ p 
p ISI -W- : £. A Cr. b J. j r Nos, 149-159- In Homer (Of/. Iv. 138) 
we hear Of silver bathing-tuba the word here used by 

Fpusjiftias); and in another passage (Ofll iv. 4S) Homer speaks of 
11 well polished buthmg-iubs," from which we might infer that the tubs 
were of metal. Hut Mr. Helbig thinks that they may have been of 
earthenware, See W. Hdbig, fhu /tawrfcie Efw aus dtn Dtnkm&Um 
rrfdMfat^ p. I2 3 *¥* a piece of an earthenware bath-tub was found in 
the palace at Tityns (see vnl. 3, p a 2*t\ 

34- S. The imago is another work of tho eons of Folyclea etc 

On coins of Elatoa of the third or second century &q, A them is 
represented armed 1 on one coin she is portrayed stand¬ 
ing on another {Fig. 17) she is charging to the right 
With spear advanced and the shield on her left arm ; her 
skirt Sutters behind her. The latter may have been the 
altitude of the statue here described by Pausaniaa, The 
com is perhaps older than the statue (see note on vi 4. 

5t vol 4. p. 12 jyy,} ; but if so, the sons of Palycles may 
have modelled the statue on a traditional type of Athena / l£L * r ~ ATIirji * 
current at Ebica, See Imhoof-Biumcrand Gardrier* An* ** 

Lemm. okPow. p. 1 34, pi. Y sv. xri.; Hcnd, Historic AW. m 3QO. 
MiiJtcr Wic*eter, DtaimMer, i. pi. is. \ Q . 1,4 b. Among die mins of 
me sanctuary of Cnumeau Athena Mr. Pari, found a few fragments of a 
H-Utue farmer than hfissire Three of them, bdng put together, represent 
the fold a of a woman’s akin streaming backwards on the wind or in 
rap:d motion. The piece of the robe extends from below the knees to 
the ground and h about 3 feet high. From the colossal sire of the 
statue to which thes* fragments must have belonged, and from their 
agreement with the charging Athena on the coin. Mr, Paris is probably 
nght in concluding that we have here a portion of the temple-statue 
described by Pnu^auias. Set P. Paris, Ab**, p. t = i m . | observed 
some of the fragments of the marble drapery on my visit to the temple 
m o^obur One block, about 3 ft, 4 in, in diameter but split in 

two, represents the lowest part of the drapery, where it toadies the 
ground. The folds are deeply cut and undercut; one of them is 13 
inches deep. In another block* measuring =3 inches in height by about 
2 feet in breadth, there is a fold 9 inches deep. The marble is white 
and of a large grain, resembling Parian rather than Fentelic. The 
pieces are dearly being Smashed, as appears from the number and the 
fresh and glistering appearance of the ntarble splinters lying about. 

The sons of Polydes* the sculptors who made the statue, were 
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Timocies and Tunafthide^ the same artists who made the Statue of 
Aesculapius for the neighbouring city of Elntea, At the sanctuary of 
Cmnaean Athena Mr, Paris found a marble block (apparently part 
nf the base of a statue) inscribed with the name of Poly ties son of 
p rim<aTdiides> i The Pulydesof this inscription was probably :i son of 
ihc Timarchsdes who* jointly with his brother Timocks, mode the statue 
iif Crartacan Athena, bee i\ Parii b p. i2j : i,oewy T A?- 

jr/'ri/j'f/j jo j'ff/h ^rV^bufr p p. 39j p No. 241a j C. /. ilr. £/. 3. No. 14 r ; 

and the note on vi 4- 5 already referred to, 

34 . 8 . tho reliefs on the shield of the Virgin etc. See i, 17- - 
note. 

35 h e. Ahae, From Ehiea Pausajiia.h proceeds eastward to Abac, 
which stood in a side valley opening into the great valley of the Cephisus 
on the eastern side of the latter, a little way to the north of the narrow 
defile through which the Ccphisus passes from Fhncis into Boeoria, The 
distance from Eh tea is about 9 mites In a bce-linc ; but on account of 
the detour to the south which it is necessary' to make, the journey between 
the two places occupies about three and a half hours. From Dr&ckmwii 
(near Elateaj the route goes southeast ward across (lie dead flat of the 
Cephisian plain. In about 1 hour and 20 minutes we cross the high- 
road to Atidanti and Thermopylae, which rtins in a straight line north¬ 
eastward, rising up to a dip in the hills, Beyond the line of this 
highroad to the east the plain contracts greatly ; low bare rounded hi IN 
rise on either hand, to the north and south* at no great interval. Here 
the route passes close to a village where there are some large threshing- 
floors* and almost Immediately beyond the village it crosses a river 1 by 
a bridge from the right to the left hank. Hie water of the river is 
clear j water-plants grow in it, and some of it is diverted to turn a mill, 
which we pass a few minutes after crossing the bridge. After this the 
path leads along a stony luhside in an easterly direction. A smalt ruined 
chapel is passed in about two and a half bouts from DmdtmanL VVe then 
enter on the tolerably wide and open valley of HyampalU, up which our 
route leads in a nort ^easterly direction. The ruins of Abac occupy 
the summit of a sharp-pointed hill that rises on the eastern side of the 
valley* fmm which* however, it is divided by a lower hog-backed hill 
Fhc remains of Hymn polls lie in the valley at a distance of only about 
a mile to the north-west nf Abac, 

The hill of Abae is a nearly isolated rocky hill rising in a sharp 
point to a height of perhaps 3 on feet above the valley. The top is 
small and rocky* and grey rugged rocks crop up all over die steep sides 
of the hill. So steep and tn pari precipitous is the hill on the east that 
fortifications seem to have been omitted on this side. On the other 
hand it is defended, noi very far below its summit, by two fortification* 
walls* one above the other.* on (he western and southern sides. The 

1 At Ihc bw 1 look this rivwr m be (he CephbM. but protablj il to a tributary 
nf that riser* flowing into it from ik north. Hod it Levti the CepbE«4», w« must 
ban prevkitidy CTAsifld U from the Ith to ifce righl bank, and 1 bane no note Of 
rccoJtcutEon of having done so. The riwer was prwbably the c^nc tatted A*f*i*te on the 
r reneb map. 
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narrow runthem ^ce of the hill has no wall running along ic + but 
11 wal] the slope on this side mcctm# the lower of th* iw 0 

Circuit walls (if they may be called so) at the north.western corner 
of use hU\. Fnm the point where These two walls meet* the upper 
cjreuit-waEI begins rises up the hilt in a southerly direction,, runs Along 
it> western face a little way below the summit, then bends round at an 
descends in a south-easterly direction to the south-iMst side of 
the hi]| K where it stops on the edge of precipices that render fortification 
needless. The lower circuit -wall* from the point where die uppei 
circuit-wall diverges from it at the northwestern comer of the hill, 
follows sn general the same directions as the upper wall, running along 
irrsL the western and then the southern ftce of the hill, and ending at 
the south-east comer, above the same line of precipices though a little 
lower down than the upper 
wall, Tiie Accompanying 
rough Sketch plan (Fig, 1 $} 
will -explain the positions of 
the walls, Bui it should be 
understood that the summit 
of the hill enclosed by the 
walls is not a tableland On 
the contrary it descends in 
unbroken slopes on all sides- 
from the very small inp F 50 
that the fortification-walls arc 
built along the slopes of the 
hilJ T not along the edges of 
a plateau. The walk arc on 
the whole ruinous,, but many 
isolated pieces are standing 
to height varying from 5 
[0 aver 9 feel. The masonry nu* ti.-i*LASf or ulcthi or ***1, 

is of the line polygonal sort. 

The blocks, many of which are of great sire, are hewn into a great 
variety of shapes, filled neatly together, find smoothed on their outer 
faces. So large are they that in some places two of them suffice lo give 
the wall a height of 6 feet and more. On the whole the lower wall is 
built of larger blocks than the upper and is bctier preserved ; for 
whereas the upper wall is nowhere (J think) more than 6 feet high, the 
lower is often from 7 to 9 feet high. Contrary io the usual practice, 
the walls seem not io have been flanked with lowers except at the 
southern gateway. But on the other hand the outer wall makes several 
client angles which project from 3 feet to 4 ft. 3 in, from the curia in. 
The wall which descends the northern slope of ihe hill towards a pro 
jjecting rocky spur is very ruinous f great masses of tumbled blocks and 
broken stones lie along its face. In general it h standing to a height 
of only one or two blocks (thq masonry being strictly polygonal we can 
hirdly speak of courses); but in a good many places it is preserved for 
short stretches to a greater height. Still more ruinous is a waif which 
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descends the hill from the tower circuit-wall in a north-westerly direction. 
I t is traceable for a short way, but only in the fo mi of a heap of broken 
Clones, except just at the point where it starts from the circuit-wall. Here, 
though composed of only two blocks, it is S feet high ; one of the blocks 
is over 5 feet high* 

The main approach to Abac was evidently from the south, for 
here the hill is connected by a saddle with lower hills, so that 
the ascent to it Oil this Side was easiest and most gradual. Here, 
accordingly, in the outer circuit-wall, dose to I he soutll-eastern comer 
of the fortified enclosure, we find the principal gateway, which, though 
partly buried under the soli, is still in very good preservation. The 
gateway faces south, and only a short piece of wall intervenes between 


H 



It and the precipices which here bound the hill Otl the cast. The 
present width of the galeway at the level of the ground is 9 ft r 10 sn. F 
hut the opening is narrowed towards the top by stunts which project on 
eadi side. The linte] U stilt in its place over the gateway. It is a 
single block of stone & feet long, 3 ft r ft in. wide, and about" i ft. 7 in. 
high- Owing to the accumulation of soil die clear height of the gateway 
Is only about 5 feet, but the wall at its side is about 9 feet high. The 
gateway is set back from the line of the circuit wail and is flanked 
on each side by a sower. These towers, however, arc not at equal 
distances from the gate, the easEem tower being much nearer 10 it than 
the western. The distance between the towers is about 27 feet- The 
western towor* which is much the bettor preserved of the two, i s 
iS ft. S in. broad on iih Face and 9 feet high. On i[s western sick- it 
projects 3 feet from the w:sJI K which is here about 9 feet high. fhe 
blocks of which it h bu'dt arc polygonal, of immense sire, and well fitted 
together. There is also a small gateway about 5 feet wide, unflanked 
with towers, in the western outer wall, and nearly opposite in it is a 
doorway about 3 ft. 6 iiL wide in the inner (upper) wall Within the 
wtiUs at the south-eastern corner of the full iheflfc is aortic broken pottery. 

1 he entail rocky peak of the hill commands fine views of Parnassus 
on the west,, Helicon on the south, and the more distant mountains of 
Hoeoiia to the cast. To the north-west is seen the acropolis of 
El yam polls lying low down in the valley, about a mile or so away. 

At the northern foot of the neighbour hill of Abac on the west many 
tombs seem So have been excavated in recent times. Hem then was the 
necropolis of Ahae, or perhaps of Hyampolk 

1 vkkftl from BtUri 30th October 1805. and have described the liEaa- 
l»n and remain, hum pcmrnal oEaemtinn, *1*0 Cell, ftmrar? rfGrmei 
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F.fiuut nirr-f jrj:, 

titrjV^/AlljUV, r. r . t- a - - --. I --JJIV, iiijpnnw w fir/itriLf -IfUtfitr. JU> [JBO 

VP- 594-396. According 10 Mr, York* [he height the lull LS a bom 500 fe^L 

Fht mine from Grchomenus in Ahar, which Panamas mentions, 
was traversed by Col, Leake, who thus describes it: ’"Thai forenoon, 
havm £ quitted the mimicry of Slrr/tou, I cross the north -eastern angle 
of the ancient city, and iii 10,58 begin to pass by a narrow paved road, 
lictween the foot of the upper cliffs which formed the northern boundary 
of the cLly and the summit of the lower, which immediately overhang 
the principal source of the Mc^ls, or that which joins the Cephissus, 
* * ■ At 1 r -9« quit the lower range n f cliffs, the higher still ovco 
hanging the road, and soon afterwards begin to descend the rugged side 
of the mountain, by a most jhsHEdus path. At a 1.33. having arrived at 
the font of the hill, we enter a plain on the northeastern side of Mount 
AconEiiiiii r bounded eastward by the marshes of the Melaa, and pursue 
Ehe borders of the ramh to Txamaii, a small collection of huts on the 
brink, where w* arrive at u.+j. . * ♦ As Tomtit we quit the Toptfm 
roa-fl and turn to the left to the head of the plain; at M.55 leave to the 
righi that n'hidi conducts to the ptncc-i ly.n K between the northern shore 
or the t.cphiisis [Copak Ukc] mid the Eubok frith, rmd nt is n 
amving ai the western nttremily of the ptain of Asptedon, ascend some 
rugged hdk which connect Mount Aeontiurn wish the peak now called 
Ckhmu7. At K 5.3 5 p at (he head nf the ascent, we enter upon a plain 
which, interrupted by some small heights, roaches to she norlhem side 
of Mount Acontium, and is connected in the apposite direction with a 
hullow which slopes to CAauknVt and the Stott iqf the Cophissus. 

At r-,4j we halt till 1,34 at a fountain to dine; and after a rugged 
descent, arrive at 1,40 at KxarrA^ a village of thirty houses, in & ™ 
Where two narrow valleys meet, which rise from hence towards two 
summits of the ridge of C&fowA The northern is the largest* and is in 
great part cultivated 11 (Aertfcm Gritty 2. pp. 161,163). A little m 
the weal of E va/y&o and in full view of the village rises the h\tt of Abac. 
As to toe route from Ordtomenas to Abac* sec also Baedeker, 5 p. 20% 
J ?' ’ 2 « V- 4 %* An inscription built into the outer wall 

of the church of St. Cieorge at /intnAo records that a certain Crinn- 
havi ?ff _ e n priest, dedicated the portal, the colonnades, and the 
holies to Sera pi*, Iris* and Aim bis as a thank-offering M (Ruffcffa dt 
*f*?*"*' 5 ( li& 0r ^ 449 Coll ill, /) /, 2 . No, 1535 ; 
I" /r , iTm s * 3- Nd - %$)' The inMcription seems to have been brought 
from Elyuinpolis, Cp. Ihs 1 qw k p a 445. 

. 15 . 1 r they came to Fhocfa from Argos, According to Aristotle, 
cited by Strabo (x. p. 445)j Abae was at one time occupied by Thracians 
who thence colonised Euboea. ^ 

35 . i an oracle of Apollo, The Oracle of Apollo at Abac, accord- 
-ng to Stephanus Byianlius Aflat), was older than that nt Delphi 
h ™ insulted by Croesus Herodotus i- 46), Mardonius {M. viii. 134Y 
^Ud by the Thebans before the bat tie of Jmicira (Pans. W, 32. cY ji 
jg mem ioned by Sophocles {Q&ftpms Ee.r t 900). 
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35 , 3. the army of Xerxes burned, down the ?ery sanctuary* 

Herodotus tells us that when the sanctuary ios hum! dot'll by the 
Persians it was wealthy and full of treasures and votive offerings^ which 
[be Persians carried off, See Herodotus, viii. j 5 ; Plutarch, Dc mntigni. 
AjA fferod&A\ 33, Amongst the offerings were large values dedicated 
by the Phocians for a victory over the Thessalians (Herodotus, vaLi. 57 ; 
tp. Paus. x, I. Id), 

35 . 2. The Greeks - resolved not to restore the burnt 

sanctuaries. According 10 Lyeurgus (i\ /mx 31) and Diodorus (vk 
=9) the (Greeks before the battle of Phinea took a solemn oath that they 
would not rebuild any of the temples which had been burnt or thrown 
down by the Persians, but would leave them to be a perpetual memorial 
of the impiety of the barbarian3. Cicero alsu refers to Shis resolution 
(£k re putlk^ m, $} r But Herodotus makes no mention of it ; and 
laociates cannot have known of it nr he would hardly have ignored it 
in praising the Ionian5. for making a similar vow (Or* |v r 156), More¬ 
over Persete* r s proposal to restore all the temples burnt by the Persians 
(Plutarch, Ptmirhs, 17) seems inconsistent with the supposition of any 
SiU'h oath or resolution. Probably therefore the story of the oath in a 
figment of some rhetorician uf the fourth century slc. See F. Koepx^ 
s Hie J [erstellung dcr Temped nach den Perserkriegen, 3 jahrbuch d 
wrAattfog. fristiiuA - p 5 (iSgo), pp. 568-278. 

35 , 2. the temples in the land of Hallurtiu. -See i\, 33. 3, with 
the note on p, 166 r 

35 . 2 the temple of Hera the temple of D etna ter. -See 

i 1. 4 and 5, 

35 * 3 in the Phoolan war a band of defeated Fhoetens i;tc. In 
347 fi.tr, during the Phoeian or Sand War the Phodao* were fortifying 
a j»st near Abac. But when the Boon; :n ns marched against them 
they dispersed among the neighbouring cities with the exception of 
five hundred men who took refuge in the temple of Apolta, A great 
quantity of straw was lying about the temple anil some hre which the 
fugitives had left in their huts caught the straw. It blared up and con¬ 
sumed die temple and the fugitives in it. bee dfodonis, xvi, 38* 

35 , 3. tie sanctuary stood down to my time the most 
tumble-down building etc. The very scanty ruins of the two temples of 
Apollo mentioned by Pauiaaks are situated about a quarter of a mile 
or so to the north-west of the bill of Abac. We have seen ip. 436). 
that the sharp-peaked bill of Abac is, divided from the valley of Hymn- 
polis on the went by a lower hog-hacked hill. From the northern foot 
or this lower hill a hillock protrudes northward. The remains of 
the t wo temples are to Ik seen on the top of the hillock. They w ere 
excavated by Mr. Bather and Mr. Ynrkc, members of the British School 
of Archaeology, in 1B94. The excavations proved that the temples stood 
within a small precinct enclosed hy a wall of polygonal masonry which 
runs round the upper slope 0/ the hillock. The precinct thus' formed 
s-ccms- tn have been roughly oval in shape, and to have measured at most 
ahom So yards from north to south by about 60 yard-, from cast lowest 
i rom ihc primitive style of its masonry the polygonal wall is judged to 
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c “ * hc "Tie which enclosed the nld temple Its line is broken by 

gateways, one nn the west and one at the gcnith-eart. A third gait was 
appareaUy constructed in tarer times a little to the south of thewestern gate, 
Tlic remains of the old temple lie towards the southern end of the 
precinct. Foundations of three sides only are preserved £ the western 
foundations have disappeared The temple was turned nearly east and 
w(^t. Its breadth is rl feet; its length from east to west, so far as the 
foundations are preserved, is about 30 feet. Two courses of the fcundn- 
tron remain : the blocks uf the upper course measure uniformly 3 ft. 7 in. 
by t ft- 5 in. Above these ] n t | JC nn rth ^ti}\ fhe English' mchaeoJo 
jpst-j found one block of the fir^i course of the temple proper in its 
qqgmal position: It measured 3 feet by 4 ft. 1 m. MTicn 1 visited the 
temple in iflgj this block had seemingly been removed; at least I have 
no note or recollect inn of feeing anything but foundations in position. 
The insignificant ruin> of the smaller temple lie about iS yards north 
of the old temple- AH that remains of k is one course Of foundations 
forming three sides of a rectangle and composed of four blocks on the 
west side, two m ibe north side, and two cm the south This, we may 
suppose, was the temple dedicated by Hadrian. 

Murh more abundant are the remains of a colonnade which occupied 
a great pirn of the western side of the precinct, extending north and 
south for a length of about no feet with a depth of 34 feet. Of the 
external foundation-walls the western is visible to a height of three 
nnd four courses. It is built of long blocks bid in horizontal courses 
and is supported at intervals of about 20 feet by buttresses to prevent 
It from slipping down the side of the hillock. Where four courses 
f t1us hl,aC1 visible the height is about 6 feet. The northern wall 
H three routes high, and the southern wall four courses, but the 
f. I t ier wan is partly hidden under the soil. The eastern wall is also 
preserved llirou^hfjtlt Its entire len^'lll, but only Its. upper surface is 
visible It consists for the most port, according to Mr. Vorke's report 
Ot a single course. On the top of the western foundation wall are 
standing considerable portions {12 blocks) of the first course of the 
tipper wall, that h of the buck-wall of the colonnade. Down the middle 
of the coEfinnade, ihrnughout its whole length from north to south, there 
ran> a row of quadrangular foundations or basei, which doubling 
supported columns. These bases are at present eight in number, and 
apparently there never were more of them, The Interval between each 
pair of them is S ft, $ in. -Some fragments of stone columns were fmind 
near the colonnade, and the points of a gabled roof of stone were dis¬ 
covered at each comer of the building. We may suppose that the 
colonnade opened eastward nn the sacred precinct rind that its root 
rested on two rows of columns, one down the middle of the building and 
die other along its eastern front- Ante-fiscs of terra-cotta and a lion's 
head, also of term-cotta, which had served as a gargoyle, were found in 
and near the colonnade to w hich they stem to have belonged. From 
iticir fine style Mr. York* infers that the colonnade mu built in the fourth 
century B.C. The stone of which it is constructed seemed to me to be 
a raujjfi conglomerate of pebbles. According to Mr. Yorke, however, 
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the temples and colonnade Arc all buill of “a light coloured faros sterna 
weathering almost white;* 3 

Within [be precinct the English cxcavaiars found some pieces of 
bronze bowls ornamented with delicate refiousi/ worfc T u apparently 
Greek developjn cues from Phoenician work;" abo fragments nf thin 
bronze plates decorated with elaborate floral designs in [he same stylc T 
and a few remains of Roman brcmic work. All are sadly mutilated. 
The bowb and places may have been votive offerings dating from a 
period before the destruction of the temple by the Persians. The 
inscriptions found in the precinct art few* fragmenmiy, and insignificant- 
One seems to refer to the restoration of an offering to a deity, either 
Apollo or Artemis ; another contains the mime of the Athenian sculptor 
Eubnlide*, son of Euchir, whom Pausanias mentions (L a. 5 note), 

See V. Vf. Yi>rkt + la JmmsJpf 16 (ijkjGg pp. 397-303; 304- 

,qoS. I vidbed ihe sanctuary of Apollo JOth Qclnher and h ave 1described 

the remains partly ftem my notes. Some of the foimdalion-watts were visible 
above H^ound beEvrc tlw pfiglfsb excavations, Set Leake, lifortAfrtt Grttr^ j+ p, 
165; \\. Vi$dlW, EriuMtrttngiN, p. GaS: Baedeker/ p. 30 &; i. 

p. 4$. 

A letter of Philip, king of Macedonia was found inscribed on a block 
nf white marble at the now deserted village of Vcgdimi t a little to the 
west of Abac, The people of Abac had sent envoys to King Philip 
begging that the sacred land of the sanctuary should remain free from 
imposts as formerly ; and in this letter Philip grants their petition. The 
Philip of this inscription seems to be Philip V. f and his letter may have 
been written between and a 95 ti_a The inscription is no%v pre- 
sen. ed in the church of Sl George at A jxfafinfi\ a village about 4 males 
north-west of Abac. See Bulletin dr €&rmp r hrikmqur y 6 ( rSSa), pp, 
I 7 (-I 7 ' 6 ; DEtienherger, Syffagc Inter* Grnrr, No. 192 ; C / <7 r o\ S. 
3 - No. 7 5 ; Ch, Michel, Rrrutii d* Inscriptions grtrqtin^ No. 43. 

35 . 5 - -Eyaiapolii Hyampotis stood, as l^u^anias tells us* on the 
direct route from Qrehomenus to Opus. Between these two hitter 
places Is Interposed a chain of hills, the highest summit of which— 
now oillctl Mount Chlanw —is a mountain of imposing appearance. To 
avoid this natural barrier the ancient highroad appears to have made a 
considerable dctolir T follow mg the easy valleys to the west of Mount Chloma 
instead of taking a direct course over the mountain. Hence it traversed 
the site of the modern village of Exarrh$ y and leaving the hill of Abac 
and the temple of Apollo on the left (timed northw , and up the valley of 
llyampolls, into which the valley of fixanho opens at right angles at 
its western end^ 1 he mllcj' of Hyampolls extends north and smith and 
1,1 enclosed on both sides by bare rocky hills of no great height. A 
stream traverses it flowing from north to south. In the middle of the 
valley, about half a mile or so 1 □ the north-west of the temple of Apollo, 
rises a sort of natural redan or tableland* defended on all sides by slopes 
about loo feet high. On the west side the slope is steep and rocky \ 
no the other sides it is nether rocky nor very steep. Ancient squared 
3 ►It* ki* some fallen, same standing in poritiun T dot the surface of the 
tableland, which is now overgrown with thin pate stubbly gKL+4 and the 
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dry yellow-brnwri thistles so dmraocristic of Croect Some excavations 
wcre made on the Lablduid by Messrs. A. G. limber anil V* W- York* 

!"^” oflllc Scr ' Ml « Athens, in jE^. The high pointed 

lull o/Abnic is m full new a little n -ay m ihc south-east, tint! to the south¬ 
west Parnassus rises grandly in the distance. 

I his natural redan seems to have been the acropolis of Hyam polls ■ 
(or considerable remains of fomfication-w.ilIs, flanked with a fcw square 
towers, exist on its western and eastern sides, hut the place seems too 
slliall to have contained the whole city. The fortifications are built of 
ashlar masonry in a very fine and regular style. The blocks, which are 
massive and of a fairly uniform though not excessive si«, are squared and 
laid in honrontal courses; but hero and there the joints in the courses 
are oblique. ITie stone seems to be n grey limestone. On the western 
face of the tableland the wall is preserved ,n an unbroken line nearly 
from end to end. It descends the steep rocky slope obliquely in a 
fUrectiM from smith-ea^i so smith west; its length is mottle i 50 yard-; 
°T'5*' *h*w to si * curies of mawnryjife preserved ; iht hc^hi 

of the wall is from $ to 9 feci. About the middle of the wall a square 
lower, 22 fed broad on the face, projects 9 feet from the curtain It 
is standing to a height of about ir feet, with six courses of masonry. 
In the wall a lew feet to the south of ihis tower is a gateway about 6 f,. 

6 m, wnle: the side-wall of the passage, on the south, is g feet long. 

the northern edge of the tableland only a few mill isolated and 
insignificant remains of the forti(Station-wall exist. Among them are 
the rums of a square tower; its northern face is preserved 10 a height 
of throe and four courses, and a piece of its eastern side is standing. 

n the eastern face of the tableland, inwards its northern end, the wall 
is again fairly preserved, though not so continuously as on the west. 
irtHo two to six courses of masonry are standing, and the height of the 
wait in1 some places is from 6 to 9 foet. A square rower is preserved to 
-1 height of about 1 1 feet, w-idt *11 courses of masonry. It is 3 1 ft. n in 
b ™| an£ f project* i& ft. % ilL from the wall 

On (he southern face of the tableland, a little below hs edge, are 
same massive blocks of squared masonry'. More remains of a building 
may lw seen a little way further up : and still further to the north, on 
Ihc summit of the tableland, some Slight excavations have laid bare a 
rough foundai.on.wail and some large architeciuml blocks. One broken 
lock of dart marble bears a few letters of an inscription which, from 
the ornamental shape of the letters, would seem to have lieen late 
Another excavatmn has bid bare a tomb or cistern sunk in the rock 
Ihe tomb or astern is 9 ft. E in. long by 3 ft. 7 in. wide and may 
be about 6 feet deep. n s upper edge ; s Jmed with masonry. Mr 
\ ntkc h who ss probably right m rcgarrlin^ the structure as a 
astern rather than a tomb, suggest? that it may be the one well 
1 Wjttnjiolis mentioned by Pkimuiu (g 6), Two blocks of dark 
marble in this neighbourhood have dearly lielongcd ir> a circular 
or semicircular budding. On the eastern side of the plateau, close 
edge, is a small ruined chapel containing some pieces of small 
columns and a broken block of a cornice (?) on which is engraved an 
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inscrip! ton relating to the festival of Aitedi$ (set below, note on J 7). 
Potsherds are strewn about the surface of the tableland. 

To the south of iJic tableland which seems to have been the acropolis 
a lower plateau, strewn with stones eiiendj southward for about a mile, 
11 ends i n a ledge of rocks wh icb here runs across ihe valley from east to 
west, forming a natural terrace-wall to the plateau Part Of this plateau 
may perhaps have been the site of the lower city of Hyampolls. On it 
1 saw, a little to the south of the acropolis, an ancient tombstone which 
seemed to have been recently excavated. It w as a stab of dark marble 
about $ feet long and i ft. 11 in. broad at the broadest ; the bottom 
was broken off. A finely-carved flu mil device, about 3 feet high, one of 
the finest E have ever seen, adorned the upper part nf the stone, and 
below p it was engraved the following inscription; 

EUlMKAiim 

MAOMIIAtlAI 

ZKSlXQl 

noiT2^sm h 

front which we learn that the stone marked the grave of four men, 
Nicasius,, I'hilomclidaSji. Xciiichus, and Polyxenus. 

from the ledge of rocks which bounds the plateau on the south, 
near a rained chapel, a spring of beautifully clear water gushes forth* 
Svome ancient blocks lie tumbled about the spring, and a tall poplar 
tree grow* opposite it. The day was very hot when 1 passed it on my 
way to and from the ruins of H yam polk \ but the leaves of the poplar 
rustled in the breeze, and the wafer flowed from under the rocks with a 
soothing murmur. Parnassus loomed dim in the distance through a 
haze of he.it On my ret urn from the ruins 1 foil nd a shephe rd boy at 
the spring who Offered in share his bread with me. This picturesque 
spot, on which a poet of the Anthology might have written an epigram, 
is perhaps [he site of the temple of Artemis mentioned by Kiusanias, U 
is now known as Smixi. Sm J 7 note. 

The situation of Hyampohs, at the entrance of one of the main 
passes from Phocis to Lutris anil northern Ctccre, was strategically 
important. It was in this pass that the Phocians once met and defeated 
the invading Thessalian cavalry ( x . f. 3 ; Herodotus, vui Jason 

of Pherae captured a suburb of ihe city on his march from Phocss lo 
i ferae lea in 371 iuc r (Xenophon, //f/imita, vL 4. ay). in the barred 
AVar the Boeoti.m11 defeated the Plioeiins at Myani polls in 347 B.C. 
(Diodorus xvi, 56}. The city was raptured by the Romans under 
FEaminmttft in rgSac. {Livy, xxxli. tS), 

I vhhed llyampotis from Drm Amxui 29th October 1S95, and have described 
the num from ww>mI obscrvatkin. The inseripdofi on the t^mhalone hem 
not, fiu av I know, beeq published bef»--'- See akw Cell, Itinerary 4 >/ i 
(London, iSiq), p. lij //■ : laak?, Kwfkttn Grt*ii f 2, p„ 167 jyy r ; Vise her, 
ArMntntvf/n* p P 6ifi .■■/. s Burma, G&gr. t. p. J'f ; Baedeker,® p. 
Gm&Jddu¥i? Y J. p. 4S ; S r \V. Yrdc„ in/w -not ?/Hdlmk Studies^ rd { 

W* 391 , 193 -V-» 303 *?- 

35 r 5, th# Hyantlajis of Thebea, who fled thither e[c_ See 
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iie. 5. r. A* to the Hyantians, see K, O. Milllcr, Ordtom^m vnj die 
Mfityerfp* 124. 

35. fi. The city was burnt down by King Xerxes. Cp. Her* 

ddlus, V||J. JJ, 

35. 6. Th & Emperor Hadrian built a colonnade. Outside of she 
acropohs of Hyampntis, on is* ^ciihern side T Mvhbrs. Bather and Vorke 
dij^* some trendies in 1894. They cam* upon the remains of a building, 
which they took to he a colonnade of the Homan period. As, however 
ihe building seemed to be of considerable extent asid lay at some depth 
bencalh lhc ™**ce p they did not dear it completely, h may he as 
[hey conjecture, the colonnade built by 1 ladrian. In the neighbourhood 
of tins building the English archaeologists observed on ihc slope of the 
acropoUs some feint remains which they thought might possibly be those 
of the theatre mentioned by E'ausanias. See V, W + York* in Awrn.iS lV 
lidhmc Sltafia^ 16 (1696), p. 303 sq. 

35. 7, Thay worship chielly Arfceaiss etc. The temple af Artemis 
perhaps stood at the picturesque spot called Smurf a short nay to the 
?™“! of lh * min * of HjTiinpoUs {see above, p. 444), f nr here two 
inscription* relating to the worship of Artemis have been found. One 
of them records a dedication to Artemis by a certain Demetrius, son of 
rhra-io ■; C /. t*. G + S m 3 . No. 38 ; Buifotindc Cerrttfi. hrUintgue^ 5 ([8f5ik 
p. 419) - the other, found built into the wall of a ruined chapel, relates 
to sacred lands of Artemis and Apollo, but it is too mutilated to be felly 
intelligtlik a. /_ ir. G. S. 3. No. S7 ; BulUtin dr C&rrrsp. te/f/mgw, 
** t 1 *94 )► P 59 )* A great festival of Artemis called the Elaphcbolia 

was periodically celebrated At H yam polls down 10 Plutarch's time 
It was supposed to commemorate a victory won by the Phocians over 
the Thessalians. Sec Plutarch, Dt muUimm vMutifots, 2 \ id, tjpatsi. 
i{?nz'n\ iv. 14 t. The victory commemorated by the festival has been 
described by Pausanias (x, 1. 6 sqq,y An inscription which may be 
seen m a ruined chapel on the acropolis of Hyampolis, close to Its eastern 
edge, mentions that a certain man,, whose name is lost, had introduced, 
alone and unaided, the Great Caesarian game* and the Great Fkmhebo 
ban and Uiphrlan games (C i (7. G\ S. 3. No. 90; Journal vf Ifrtitm 
' ■■ 3 p. 309). The Great Caesarian games wore probably 

held m honour of Julius Caesar or Augustus, for had they been held In 
honour M a later emperor bis name would probably have been added 
Hence it would seem that the Ekphebolism festival was instituted in the 
reign either of Julius Caesar or of Augustus. The inscription* which 1 
copied on the spot, is carved on a block of stone, apparently grey lime- 
stone, 3 ft. 3 in. [o nl? by 13 inches high, but broken off it the right 
hand 5Lde, Under the inscription is o moulding, which perhaps indicates 
that the block formed pan of a cnmice. Inscriptions further prove that 
the Egyptian deities. Sersipis, Jsis, and Atiubis ivere worshipped at 
Hyampdis (C. /. G. G. S. j. Nos, S6, S 9l , a > One u f these docMK,r s 
"* 0rd5 ,he d Creation of a portal, colonnades, anti dutmbers to 
the Egyptian deities by a certain Ciinalaus whs had been their priest 
Another Of them (No. 86; laafcs the Emperor Trajan with the Egyptian 
divinities as a witness to a deed of manumission. 
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35 . y. whatever cattle they pronounce sacred to Artemis, As 

so the relation of Artemis to cattle, see Prellcr, Gn'tih, Afyi/t#fagi* t 4 
i. p. 302; Schreiber* iti Roschcf'i 1. p. 56; L. K. 

Farmed, T/t£ Ctilfi of ihi Grttk Stairs^ 2. p. 44^ s$(/. 

35 . 3 . Stiris. The ruin* of Stiris, identified by inscriptions, arc 
situated on the summit of a rocky hill now called /Wr*i CA&rrt> about 
: miles south-east of the monastery of St. Luki. Tea reach Stiris from 
the Cleft Way on the highroad to Delphi (nee x* 5. 3 note) we turn 
southward mid follow a quiet open valley enclosed by the outlying 
masses of Parnassus on the west and of Helicon on the cast. Leaving 
the village of (the ancient Anibrnius) on the right we turn 

to the south-east and Continue la fallow the valley, which is stilt open 
and planted with vines and afterwards with corn. We now sec the 
village of Stiri on the right, standing on the northern slope of a bare 
rocky hill of oblong shape. Here the valley contracts into a somewhat 
narrow defile between the long hill of Sim on the right and another 
considerably higher hill, also bare and rocky, on the left Through the 
bottom of the defile runs a water-course which, when I saw it in May 
tSgo h was quite dry. At the southern end of the defile the valley opens 
nut again, and at this point there is a well vruh some plane-trees grow mg 
beside it. The track now ascends a little, mid winding round the 
northern side of a hill prettily overgrown with hushes, brings 05 to the 
monastery of St. Luke, with iti famous Byzantine churches. The 
monastery is pleasantly situated on the south-eastern face of the 
bushy hill already mentioned. It looks eastward over a spacious 
circular valley or basin, beyond which rise the lofty rugged slopes 
of Mt. Helicon. The valley is not more than 2 or 3 miles across + 
hut 1 Is surface is agreeably diversified with pastures, corn-fields, olive- 
trees, and copses of hollyoak. Into this valley we descend and cross¬ 
ing U in a south-easterly direction we Come in about holf-an-hour more 
eo the tabular hill of P&im Ch&n\ rising from the valley and crowned 
w-ich the nuns of Stiris. The time from the Cleft Way is about three 
1 1 ours. A torrent descending from near the village of ZmM* flow -; 
westward along the northern font of the hill of Patio. CA#ru and U joined 
at the south-western end of the hill by another torrent which cotnes down 
f:o3iii the village of JHyrrait, Both these streams are dry in summer. 
The of the hill are rocky and precipitous, especially on the north 

ami east. 1 he summit, which is a good deal lower than that the 
hill un which the monastery of Se. Luke stands, lies north-east and 
snuth - ; it is between 700 and Boo yards long, but not more 

than loo yards bread at I he widest. A wall of loose construction, 
approaching the Cyclopean in style, but built with much smaller stones, 
entirdes it. No citadel can be traced, but the surface of the reck 
within the walls has been excavated in many places fur dwellings* and 
there are two or three ancient cisterns near a ruined church of St 
Nicholas, where some ancient remains, including pieces of columns 
and other architectural fragments, may also he seen. Here, too, 
^mne inscriptions have been found. Several record the enfranchisement 
of slaves by dedicating them to Aesculapius. One of them* dated in 
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[he fourth month of the year, »hcn Philo son D f Philocmte* was amhun 

SdiwrT^? c d 5 ‘ Jlfat,0n 4,1 ,hc "» Aescuhpius at 

Tj" , [£* 7 fr - u f 3 - Xo. i 9 >; a second declares [hat the rnffnn- 
ch'ietl Slaves arc placed under the safekeeping of «u, c gods A „d 
Aesculapius and the citizens and the I'hocktis' {C /, ti. i,\S. j. No. m ■ 
u third men (tons Aesculapius and the Stiri;ins repeatedly !C f o tf v 

tin i- S> t /“T'k fi r tb - w ? k - b i,liU speilk ’ of Awculapius again aifo 
5 jF*™> '* tLl<etl *>y the arch on at Stiris (£'. /. U, tj v , N o l61 

Ue„ cc we infer that the mitts o., the hill are those of .Stiris' antlwe 

r^ m C T JC S“r f lI,C d,Ufth ° r St - occupies the site of 

. temp!e of Aesculapius. All the inscriptions recording the manu- 
i Iisston of Slaves seem to elate front the third century or the first half of 
1 lie second century ilc. Another inscription found among the ruins 

r'foTtV ° r "* siU ‘ “ 'but of Stiris and throws some 

hfe'ht oo the hwmy of the town (C. /. O. </. .V. 3. No. 33). |, reCord , 

a treaty of union between the city of Stiris and the city of Mtdcon 
an die bias of entire equality both in dvil and religion. affairs; 
Stim was to he the seat of government all d to give its name to 

2. tdeh^^ n foih"“ r d in continue to 

L*e celebrated both at Mid eon and at Stiris; a copy of the treaty of 

XZZJT* mA act “P iS ‘be sanctuary of 

Athtoa. and another copy was to be sealed and deposited with a private 

E*™?** f l ?’ S um0n 0f and Medwn “US have been 

vv Lf S for ,n twa l>tlphii= inscriptions of that year 

t W eschcr-f-ouKtrt, mwflffrr ,1 Nos. 393, 

ftientmn ,s made of citizens of Medeon, which would no, have been 
done after Medeon bad been absorbed in Stiris, Thus from the inserip- 

foTl LtfTtHT. f r ' S CViS ‘ cd a! Palta Ch,r “ ^ I** least as the 

, ba p” f ,h V tCOnd Tv tMy B - r - TI,JS di& P““ of 'he theory, started 
b> L. Eoii anti .lcreptcd by Visclier and Uursian, that after its destine 
non a. the close of the Sacred War (Pirns. 3. 3} lhe cdy St 
not on the old Sri*, but about 2 miles away ,0 the north-west, on the site 
of the monastery' of St Lube, where some foundation* and remains of 
anoent walk, partly huitt in regular courses, are to be seen both on the 
summit of the hill above the monastery and on the slope of the hi El 1 
Ittt e below .t An angle of an *icie„ 7 wall is standing ,n the „o f di It 

S£ oTro^'s'I' ^ , -“’ C l r iH K ™\ l>ar1 blji,t ai ■"** ,j|d «1“« 

Weeks, On Row s hypothesis these are the remains of the Stiris which 
“ l35 «* and descrihed. n ulf as Uutc pointed our, d.e ite 
i**™, “" wer *■*“ description. For there is a copious fountain of 
be.im.ful water m the courtyard 0 f the monastery; whereas according 
“ lcre 30 dnnting-water to be had m Stiris and the 
snS ^“ ere ’ 6 down « m vlraw water at a 

\fl? D r ai ’ 1 ' Cnl r,t s '- Luke's may possibly lie ihose 6 f 

Medeon ; for since Stiris and Mcdeon united and formed a single 
state, the two ctuc, were pmUibly neighbours. Into the w-all of 
Y ,fllof Ll, kc 1* built an ioscriptioa which records that 
Xen aerates and Eumaridas dedicated tg the gods August uses r.he 
Roman etnperan) and to the city a fountain with steps? a covered 
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building, and a conduit of water i d A if. U. S. 3. 47)1 Hence 

H 4s I have conjectured, MedcoO occupy the ^itc of the monastery of 
SE. Luke, ii must have continued to exist m a lawn long after its 
political union with Stiris. In Pausunias's lime it was in mins (rce 
below, x. 36. 6Ji Put Mcdeon was perhaps on the bay of Asfint Sfiitia r. 
Sec note on 3 S. 36, 6. Other inscriptions at St Luke's monastery record 
the manumission of slaves and dedication 1 ! to Aesculapius (C- /- G* G- ^ j- 
Nos, 41, 42+ 4j): one of them (No, 42) is dated by she ardion at Stiris. 
Built into a wall of the monastery is the inscribed pedestal of a statue 
of Julia Domna, wife of Septimius Severus, which was net up by the city 
of Stiris {C. /. U, Lr“, 3, No, 4S), 

The monastery of Si. Luke was founded about 960 A.u. Hie ^rcat 
church of St. Luke, the finest Byiautine church in Greece, is built in 
the form of a Greek crass, with a vestibule and three doors at the 
western end, a dome in the centra and galleries at the side?* supported 
by columns. The roof and walls are still lined with ninny line mosaics, 
though many have been destroyed. Under the church is a crypt which 
is used as a church of Si. Barbara. Adjoining the church of SU Luke 
and entered front it is another much smaller church of the Mother of 
God (T’dro/^fur); it has not, so far as I observed, any mosaic* except 
ou the floor. The monastery is rather cleaner and better kepi thin 
most Greek monasteries. From a balcony overlooking the abbots 
garden there is a pleasant view across the valley to Ml Helicon. 

Sec Whelcr, Jeurmy t p. 320 r^y.; Chaml ler. Them in Gr&tt, p„ 147 * 

Cell, iitmrranr Gn&f {Ivornkn, iSl^k p. 175 ftf, ; Leake. Nttrthrm Gt//a t 2, 
p- 5- s * Pbuquertep Ftyagt w fa Gruf f 4. p. 126 st/a. - HuiuHO. Gnpjr. t. p. 

I&3 fg.: Baedeker, 3 p. 364 ; Guide/vanitt, 2. p, For I ti e iRsenptteik* fouiad 
at Shrri (Fait# Cft&rii ] and $\ r Luke ?; monuCcry see CV /. Kwc 1724b, 17^0; 
Bulletin *ii Ctrrtsp. kiifemque, 5 [iS$i'. ]'E>. 4 ^- 54 . 446-449 ; Cauer, Defeat* > 

ftti*r r Grate. 1 Kos. 21I h Z2$ h 224 i Iijt[cnU-[^r p Syf&fr Shut. Grata No*. 294, 

445; CoUiU, G- D- /. 2. ffos- 1539-tSSl- They are qow all CoUocted by Prof* 
W. LHltcnberger in C. / G. G r $* j. New- 32-57. I spent a night at the monastery 
of SL Luke fltith May 1S90), hut iILd not viut die nun? of St iris. My fricmJ Mr. 
R. W r SchsaJpc, who intent wruc lime at the monastery of St. Luke in i&jq, lias 
kindly furnished me with note* on the anricnl remains there and at Ditia Ckani. 
They Contiim Leake's evidence. 

35 . & Peteos, aon of Oraflus, Cp. ii 25. 6. Paco* was the 
father of Mencsiheus, who Led the Athenian contingent to Troy {Uumci, 
//. ii, 552, xiii. 690}. 

35 , S. the towflihip of Stiria, Stim waf, a township beiong- 
ing 10 the Attic trilrf of Pandioms [Stephaiius Byrnntius, ; ' 

Hcsychius, s.v. 'Stupuh i Har|KKralion r J.v. 'Sritpuv 1)* Strabo 

mentions Stiria (Ijl p. 399) between Prasiae and Brauroti. It was 
situated on the northern pan of the r&rfo a bay on the 

eastera coa*it of Attica, south of Marathon, See vof 2, p r 404 ; 

Lolling, in Miff keif. J. urth, intt . in At&m f 4 (1 £79), p r 36a; Mikh- 
hdfer, Aar tin t *m Atti&i, Er/antirmdrr Tkr/, Heft cii.-\i p. 9; Leake, 
Tqfl&gmfity 0/ AtArnfy 2 . p* 7 1 ; hL'isirocncnos, Dir Dtmutt v$n Atfih r, 
p. 16 s$ r Some rack-cut tombi of the prehistoric period^ containing 
Mycenaean pottery^ day idols, and perforated stone whoris or buttons, 
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h^uc been excavated here recently by Mr E - , 

ssawxjvssi ^ 

35, 9 , 4 spring about four furlong down from tbo iv. 

ra?«v 2 M SHS Leake, .wi™ , 

fortb^r sJi'c* mt *E tonp * mc thai abou[ ii:i]f “ mile " r 1 ™ 

i j me north of l\,h.i Ctet* there is a spring in the valley die wl1r . r 

p«S. , rA 4n * ,joinin * mi "- This ^ ^ “ !c ^ <° whkh 

It It ^ *F ilmiat Cp. note on *. 4. 4. 

note ^ nbbons tl&d ** *»■ Cp, vtiL 5,. 3j ud vL 20r t9 

tl J\ ttZ'ZZt T ht si '? ,,r A “ b ™™> «*"*»* *T top- 

Of the Cfcft * f JW ' ‘ lb0Ul J 

vtaj. i he distance from Suns (Pa/m €/,,„■„■■ : s ^i„ 11( 

«t^SsT? ^ ^ lhe 60 furlc % s wide!. I’ausanias 

with trincyaVd^dTnT'^ * tl,c *“«* ^ th e *=>' (a plain planted 
, , enc,c ” l ‘ J »n cither hand by mountains! ; a s ,:it 

rr™i [, !) lm - «» vtili 'fc'* stands at the casfe™ foot of Mr 

11 pile, ir which ,S the southern continuation of the great Parnassian 
fcTOUp of tnocntams, The h™*r^ rii , l f , * amassiao 

W e hiotki rt r H, ; ™ ^ rt3 F hu ^ l[ ^ith fragments or 

V h c DititkH or darts stone, cycled from the mins of the wW 

toismrr ns 

isSflsaS 

ST/i” % apmM ■» lta R ™"* ■»** iiS 

17 t ?! 

I'- 164; < 7 «,*-/.wirJw“i, p. 34. CW * r - 1 t< jS J; Weber,-' 

° f Xhe rilIf ■“ **** y i»ih by ancient nritc™ 
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and in inscripiioni The MSS, of Pausanias htrt and elsewhere {iv. 
31. j, ix E 13. 3 S x, 3+ 2) do not ugrrc m the spcilbg; but the bef-t 
authenticated fgirnii nrt 1 AmbrOsus, Ambrd&sus, AmbrifeUB* aod Ambr£ssus 
( W^fSpcMi-ir^.. "A ( n/ipimMTirij- ii 'A a/Jpwr and * A Sec the nos c 

on iliis passage ro Schubart and WrIiV critical edition of Pausanms, 
At nil events we may feel sure iliac PuEisaroas spelt the second syllable 
of she name with on ; and this form in a (Ambrfissus or Amhrossus) 
35 supported by insctipticmL: of the second and third centuries a.d. 
(C /. G t tA S. j r Nos, 13, 17, IS). On Use other hind Polybius (iv* 
25. aj, Strabo :ix- p. 4-3 j P nod [.ivy (xxseic iS) spell it Ambrysus, arid 
the kindred form Ainbiysstis h supported by inscriptions of the seeowl 
century nx. (C A G. G. 5 . j + Nos. i f lo, 1 rj. These facEs seem to 
show that sometime about the Ijcgmoiog of our era the name of the 
city was changed from Ambrysus or Ambryssus io Ambrosus or 
Ambmssus, and that therefore Pwnka in using the form Ambrosus 
or Ambrosus conformed 10 the custom of his day and was ant copying 
from older writers who had employed the earlier farm Amhrysus or 
Ambryssws. This observation has been made by Prof. Dlttcubctrger (on 
C /, G G. S. 3. Nq l iB). 

Some L'f ific inscriptions found at Bisfamv prove that Apollo, 
Dcmctcr, the Maid (Proserpine), and Athena were worshipped at 
Ambrosus (C f, G. G. S. 3, Nos. 13, 14, 1 5 : C. / 6', Nos. 1726+ 1727 ; 
CoUitE, G r V. A 2. Nos, i$tj r ijiS). Another records the dedication 
of a Colonnade nrid porlal to Serapi^ tsis, and AnublS (C, /. G, G. A\ 3, 
No* 16 ; Coll it it, td A L No. i >19). From another (C. A £ 7 , G. £• 
3, No, is ; tk Cerrtsp. ktiUmquc^ 5 1 SBi]^ p. 439 \ nc 

learn that a certain Aurelius Parmenides founded competitive game* 
at Ambrosus which were held, every third year and comprised font* 
races and wiesding-mateto fur men and boys, chariot- races, contests 
in trumpet-playing and heraldry, etc. Other inscriptions show that 
statues of the emperors Trajan, Cummodus, and Alexander Severn 
were set up at Ambrosua (€. I. G. G + S. 3. Nos. 17* 1 S f 19). 

30. 9 ■ the shrub which the Ionians --name fcoJckos. The 

shrub described by f'aUsAJiins is the QuinnJ tofa/^rn f a small species of 

the evergreen hoNy-oak SibUsorp, travelling from (Ambrosus) 

to the monastery of hL Luke T observed that dt the Qutrau 
abounds throughout the whole of this tract of country ; one of our 
guides brought me a coiaa adhering to a small branch of the tree, 
which, squeezed between my fingers, gave out a roust beautiful scarlet 
dye. The f&van generally deposits itself on the leaves and branches of 
the oak, seldom on its fruit, as Pausanias affirms n (K. Walpole, Memoirs 
rrfafittg fo TurktYr Lotidqn, iSk St p. 69). Lboscundes, like Pausanias, 
calls the shrub kvkkas t though he give* the same name lokJtos to the so- 
called kermtsberries w-hich adhere 10 the shrub and frmti which the 
scarlet dye is expressed. He adds that the kenmesberry, in shape like 
a small snailp is prtiduced on oakb in Cilicia and that the women there 
gathered it, scraping off the berry 1 with their nails. Sec Dioscorides, 
Ik materia iv. 48, On the other hand Theophrastus ( fiiit. 

PfanL iiL 7. 3) calls the shrub by its generic name of firimi (holly-oak. 
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ilex); anil S.U does Simonides in a line quoted by Plutarch (T/W 17) 
Sn modem Creek ihc holly-oak s called ^kr; or, more vulgarly 
jjinf/m m fimrmrff and [he kenruttbemes are called 
l tte_ hully-uk ls one of the conintone.st plains m Greece, and k found 
oi nil sires froiit a stunted shrub up to a tree 30 feet high. The Jcaf b 
d-ark-g recn, and glossy, with fine, but hard and sharp prickles 
round the edge ; m short it closely resembles the leaf of the holly, except 
that vt is inudi smaller. The plant is very hardy and thrives in chinks 
and crannies of the barest limestone mountains where no other green 
thmg would grow. Hence* while it h found on rockv bilUides all over 
Greece and [he Greek isLinds up to a height of about feet, it k 
c^pcccUy chamctcnstjc of the barren mmmtavns and stony declivities t.f 
eastern Pdoponncsc. Here you may travel for miles without seeing 
anus her tree or shrabv Nothing is more monotonous than the sight of 
lhcsc raund * tUrtE&J b ^es with their dark-green foliage spmutbe at long 
mte^als front the ™ky ground. So tough and matted arc the boughs 
SO dense and stiff the leaves of these shrubs (hat you can *tand on one 
™ lhem T B5 hard cushion, without sinking into It. The ancients 
seem generally to have regarded the kermesberry as really a berry fern 
Simonides* cited above ; Pliny* Ah A Aht. i*. 141). In point uf fact it 
is an insect of the same kind as that which produces cochineal gall, etc. 

J ausamas, as we see from the present passage, was aware that the dye 
was made from an insect; but It h not clear whether he knew that the 
kermesberry was itself the insect. Db&ccddes, by comparing the 
kermesberry to a snad and speaking of it as adhering to the shrub 
appears to have been acquainted with Its tree character, Isidore 
expressly says that the kermesberry is an insect (ftwriu?* kix. aS 1 
Hie name forme* berry and our English word m'm are derived from 
tiie Arabic name of the insect (rf frnwsl The Insects are stin 
Collected for purposes of Commerce on Mt. Parnassus and m the pei^h, 
□ourhood of Man [Inca, 


See I led well. Tcur^ l t*. 201 ; Leake, J/tma, 1, p, 24*1 1 ,■/, 3 id \^nhtrn 
Gntcj, i p. if. ; AW**, 1, p, (® *,r. . [J. Tteittde Hr i 

' N i™T a " n U “' 1 I ' aI,Lch ' Ehjdr.alGtj£mpkii tv« GrUekAlami 
p. J&ajy. ■ A. Philippian, Pdtftmm, p. 534, * w ™' 

35. i. which the Galatians-call in their native ten*™ hmj 

I Kg retained their native Celtie speech as brg ns ihc fourth 

Mninry A.a, for Jerome says that in his day their fongua^ hardly 
differed from tEiat of the "I reveri. a Celtic tribe on the Moselle whose 
name is preserved in Trevet (Jerome, Comment,ir in Efiist. ad tiataf. 
bfe. 11. pmrf.). I am informed that the word hut has left ho lraw m 
any Celtic lan S iMgc, Leake thought it identical with the French kmix 
_bt.Uy {Mrrtkmt Grew, 2. p. 53; note). Hut it appear, that j, or 
Teutonic origin. See Die*. E/ymologitcAst UCrUrbuci, der nmanischrn 
afroekao* p, 617 ; IJmchct, Etymological Dictionary of ike French 
$Mf. *hou.i[ L ? 

36 3 . a double wall etc Pbotuiia* has already mentioned the 
watts of Ambro«ua as amongst the finest specimens of Creek formica 
tmn. See iv. 31,5* 
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36 . 5- n sanctuary of Dictynmeaji Artemis, limit into a wait 
at the village of Axflra SpiJin J near she site of Atrticynt, is an inscrip¬ 
tion recording a decree of liter Council and People of Antieyra in 
honour of a certain Euporia who had been pric5tc^ of Artemis Dicijuna 
(C / c 7 . ( 7 . JE 3. Na >). We can hardly doubt shat this Artemis 
Dirtynna is the Pictynouan Artemi 1 * of Pau^nii^ though from his 
account it would seem that the sanctuary belonged to Ambrosus rather 
than to Antieyra. Apparently the sanctuary Liy about the border <■! 
the l wo territories and may, as Prof DUlcnberger irs his comment on 
the inscription suggests, have belonged now to the one petty state and 
now to the other. 

36 , 5- Antieyra. From Ambrusus (Jh's/vm#) a narrow defile by 
the side of a water-cours* leads due south to the head of the spacious 
bay of Adfint a distance of about 4 miles. The bay is sur- 

rounded by steep, barren ridges 41 which eshibk an appearance utmost 
as dismal as any part of Dalmatia, or Albania/’ Proceeding south- 
westward along the shore of the bay for a mile and a half or so we 
enter a small cultivated plain and slope. 1 In a hill to the right 15 the 
hamlet of Asfit-tt Spiltn ( + The White Houses'). About a mile to the 
MJUth of the liiiiriles a high, rocky, indeed mountainous, peninsula called 
KrpkaH projects eastward into the bay. It is about 3 miles in circum¬ 
ference and is connected with she mainland by n flat isthmus, which is 
planted with Com and olives. At the head of the bay T about half a 
mile north of the Isthmus, Leake discovered^ among olive plantations, 
foundations enough to Indicate an ancient tile; and from inscriptions 
found as the village of Aipm SptOit (C. L C. G. S. 3, Noi l h 2, 3, 5, 
fv 7 ) it appears that the site is that of Antieyra, Two of the Inscriptions 
( Nos. 6 and 7) prove that the people of Anticym set up statues of 
Gommodus and Julia Domna. In digging a well at /Wdf/ot the site of 
Andcynit a proprietor lately came on some remains of ancient Greet 
waits built of tufa and a tombstone bearing a metrical inscription of 
the thin! century me. in memory of a certain Aristarchus who had 
fidlen m battle {BuUttin dt Cffrn r sfl* 19 (1695 / p. 391 .$$.; 

C /■ G m G. S. 3, No. 1064)* 

See Whekr T Jwrnry* p, 480 //. ; Chand ler< Traxt/t fa Grttu, 1% 24 c j,?, ; 
I^nkr?, AW fort* GrtfcVi 2 pp. 5-4, 539 jyy, ; CcU, Itinerary pf Grttce (L**Mli*n. 
wflJtP- l 74 ; B^riiAn, i. p. tBij Bft*Sek<* a a p. 164. 

36 . S Cyparmns etc. Cyparlssus is. mentioned by If outer m bis 
list of the Hiocian towns which sent contingents to the Trojan war 
(/AW, ii. 5 i9) h 

36 . y AnticjTaiis, Jr ls said that after his madness Hercules was 
dosed with hellebore by Antlcyreus [Stephana- Byianiius, a An-i«r^iJ 

36 . tbo ruyps of KledEGU. E be site of Mcdcon is uncertain. 
That Medeon was pear Sftris maybe inferred frum the treaty of union 
concluded between the two towns (*ce note on x. 35. 6). Hence I 
have suggested above that the ancient remains at Sr_ Luke's monastery 
may be those of Mtdcon. On the Other hand, Pausanias’s Statement 
that Antieyra was over against the ruin* of Medeon Would lead us to 
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Innk for the latter place on the shore of ihe bay of As pm Spain oppo¬ 
site lo Anheyra^ Now on she eastern ^bore of ihc bay t opposite to 
Anticyra, tEscre is a litUe valley watered by the stream which cornea 
dew a from St iris (/W&t chtifti) ; the valley opens out cm :i beach, and 
al the northern end of this beach there is a rocky headland crowned 
with some min-, of an ancient Greek fomes*. The wall of the forties^ 
is well preserved on the north side of the hill* where in some places it 
*till standing 10 more lhan half its original height, On the other side*, 
it lias almost wholly disappeared ; but within the enclosure there are 
some terrace walls, especially one fine specimen of polygonal masonry. 
On the roadside, at the foot of the headland, maybe seen a heap of 
ruins near the *hr?re F consisting of some ancient blocks in their original 
positions* covered with the remains of a church. The summit of the 
headland commands a good view fiver the gutf of Asfim Spain with the 
cultivated lands fringing it and the bold rocky peninsula r.f Kt'phuH 
jutting out fmni the Opposite shore of the bay. The headland with 
its ruins, as wed as an anchorage far boats within the rape, are called 
Sitftm-Ktiftftio* The mins may perhaps be those of Medeon, See 
Leake, Ntrihtm frmrr, £. p. 537 jy. The statement of Strabo 
(is, p. 410) that Med con was on the Crimean gulf, 160 furlongs from 
Hoemia, seems irreconcilable with Pausania^s statement that the ruins 
OF Medenn were opposite Anticyra ; and if Medcon had been so far 
from Stiris, it is hardly likely that the two towns would have united as 
we know they did. On the strength of Strabo's statement, however 
Leake conjectured that Mcdeon might be near Dtspkimi^ a village 
situated on the western slope of a high rocky hit! between the gulf 
nl Anticyra and the Crimean gulf, hut nearer t!ic Litter j it is aliout 
6 miles cast of Cirrha. There arc many ancient catacombs hewn in the 
lock near the village. See Leake, Mr/fot-n (/mv, 3. p, 546 s^ r 
36 r 6. I mentioned that . - . committed sacrilege. The Greek 
text is defective, hut the reftitflce ?.eem* lo l>e to x. 3, 2, where .Medcon 
is mentioned among the cities which Were razed to the ground for the 
sacrilegious seizure of Delphi. 

36, 6. Otiiius, the lemrtsh Sec viL 7- 8 note, 

36, 7 . The mountains above Anticyra are very rocky. This 
description 1* perfectly just: the mountains here are barren and rocky 
(Leake, A Wfitem Orwf, 3- p. §45 jry.), 

36 , 7 - hellebore grows in groat abundance etc. According to 
Dloscorides * /A 1 mnttria ttt&dicti, iv, 148 and 149) the bc*t hellebore, 
Ijoth of the black and the white sort, grew .at Anticyra. Cp, Alciphron. 
iii. £, Dirascoridcs ngrecs- with Pausarnas in saying that the white 
hellebore acted as an emetic and the black as a purge. Theophrastus 
states i /fisf. fhxrrf. is. to- thru the best black hellebore grew on Ml. 
Helicon and the Ikhi while sort on ML Ocm. Cp, Pliny, A r «/. hht. 
\xv. 49. Hellebore is Mill common on Pa.hu q Ihwmt, one of the chief 
peaks of Helicon (H. N. Ulrichs, Reis^n if fid Fvrsrfnittgirii> 3, p. 1001. 
According to some I he only difference in the appearance of the two 
sorts of hellebore was that the nxsl of the one was white and the root 
of the other black ; hut others said that the leaves also differed in shape- 
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IJ10500 rides and Pliny give long list-? of [lit ailments, bodily anti mental 
whidi were supposed to be cured by hellebore. The black sort was 
sometimes called Melamjiodimn, because the seer Mel&mpus healed the 
daughters of Proettis of their madness by dosing them with it. 
also sprinkled on houses mid cattle as a mode of purification, the 
sprinkling being accompanied by the recitation of a spell. Special 
precautions were used in ^ihering 'he black hellebore. The bold 
ad venturer who proposed to cut it drew- a circle round the plant with a 
sw.ird, I ben faced eastward and prayed that the gods would favour the 
enterprise, lie also watched the flight of an eagle; for if the eagle 
dew near him or saw him cutting the hellebore, he would die within the 
year. Having observed all these necessary precautions he proceeded to 
cut the hellebore as fast as he possibly could, far the plant gate out ait 
uahnlaiLon which produced a splitting headache. Hence before he 
addressed himself to the dangerous task he fortified himself by eating 
garhc and drinking Wine. Sec on the whole subject Diosrorklei and 
nreophrastus, /U\ j Miny, X,f. hhi. x*v. 47.61. Strabo says ;i*. 
p. 4ib> that sick people resorted to Anlfcyra for the beilelwre cure, 
not because the best hellebore grew there, but because the medicinu 

hy lhs d ™^ts of Anlicyra, who mixed the finest 
'Jet.,can httleburc with a sesame.iikc plant which grew in I'hocls, Cp, 
ltiQscoridet, Di malice, tv. r 50 ( I gvlj. We read of a Roman 

:S:,: . c ,v,iin uf p^« ,a ^ •*»»* *An t i Cyra ^the ^ 

oLjLv V ; "T 1 ^ **'!■ Q1 ^ hellelutre {IMlebvru, 

°ZT^ M T f irpAr> slll[ ^ otts 1(5 tht »ulh of 1'amasses 

r> 2 l sSSSSSS fr**?™ t0 

p. 7ba). b.hthorp, however, fottnd nu trace of the black or white hello- 
bore at Atfraiptlu,, ihe ancient Amicyra. He says : “ The immature 
environs of Aifirosfito present a dry suu-bumt soil. The hellebore* 
verc pwbably brought from the higher and colder regions Of Parnassus 

WstaSTj!, y ^ H% S idans of Ant I Cyra in pardons" footed In 
U al P° fe 5 Mowrs rtlatonz to Turkey, '- London, 131 s. „ 7o x 

t>reek women wore certain gold ommuenla called 
hSS? bee Ari a toph,ines,/hr^ 309 : Pollux, v. 101, vii. ,96; 

i 1 ;^ *T , n ; c na *are of these ornaments was 

nn sm5 Y dbcwa T- in ** of Russia, of 

! h h “ ' P ;UCi anc ™ 1 Greek nianufacture. The blossom of 

fm rt , rep 'T“v Wl ™ lbKn ' and ™ h[ >l« in H e plates 

35. 9. the only Olympiad which is omitted in the Elea* register. 

'ft US 1 " lht ‘ 3lhl Uib ' and ,(>3th oS 5 S£ 

nit i im™/ ; l Y L 'T " kbft,fcf1 - no! b Y "> c Eleans then,selves, 

; UI |J> and lle ^e «lw Kleans regarded these Olympiads 

‘Y, ' 1 and did not enter them in the register. See vi, 4. 2 \ vj. a. 

1. VI- 3 =. 2. the case of the 2 (ith Olympiad was different, It had 
l*ern presumably celebrated by the Eteuis themselves and it, validity 

^TrSTTn" * W 'L b n* m,M ' Cd : bltl » ™ *l«r not entered in 
The mrrster at ail, or after being entered it was struck oul. The mason 
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for Us omission is supplied by Julius AfriC 4 nu> who tells us that the 
celebration nf the Jllth Olympiad, which should have fallen in 65 A,D, t 
was deferred two year? by Nero's desire so allow him 10 be present* and 
that when the festival v. ,i> celebrated two years after its proper time (la 
67 tV,D. instead of in 6| a.ix;, Xero was awarded prizes; in rnn less than 
si* competitions, including the ten-horse chnrmt-race, though he had 
fallen nut of the chariot and did not finish the race (Suetonius, AVn, 34 : 
Dio Cassius, Ixiii. 1 j). Probably, therefore, the EIcahs, ashamed of 
having truck led to the tyrant, struck the 211th Olympiad out of the 
register after Nero's death, which happened only about a year after the 
celebration of the Olympic games,. Fora similar reason the E leans may 
have refused to allow the statues of victors in the 2i Ith Olympiad to be 
set up at Olympia; hence die statue of Xenodamns was erected in his 
native town of An I icy ra. Fausanias saw it there with its inscription, 

and nut rinding the name of Xenodamus in the list of Olympic victory 
he inferred that if the Inscription were correct., the Olympic victory of 
Xertodnmus must have been won at the only Olympiad which had been 
erased from the register. See Scbubqrt, in F&clteis&tj Ji*hrfruihfi\ 
fiSSjhp, 471 jy.: It. 3 ininn, in Ffcvkmwri.t Jakri>UiM*r\ 30 (1^84), 
P- 3 jr Thus the objection taken by G. Hirschfctd (AnM&bgfsditf 
y.aiun^j 40 (1 Shz), p, no) to the present passage of Fausanios, as 
inconsistent with Vi. 22. 3, falls to tlic ground, 

30 . 10. the eons of rpbitu&. Schedius and Epistrnphus, the sons 
nf Ip hit us, led the PJlociait contingent in the Trojan war. Schedius was 
slain by Hector. See Homer* //. ik 317 j$. t xvii. 30& jf7. According 
lo some, the grave of Schedius was at Daphne in Locris (Strabo, is. 
p. 425), As TO Schedius, cp. al 4, 2 1 30, K* 

3 ?. 1. a Sanctuary of Artemis. Following F.tuRanins's direct ions 
||. Lolling discovered in iS£8 what ha believed to be the remains of 
the sanctuary of Artemis. They are situated at the northern foot of the 
high rocky peninsula of A'fpkalf, rive minutes distant from the innermost 
comer of the bay of Aspr*t and rive minutes from the level beach 

and the boundary of the ancient Anticyra. The remains are well know n 
in the neighbourhood under the name of J*a/a/fa. The sanctuary stood 
at the foot of a high cliiT with one of its narrow ends abutting on the 
face of ihc rock. Here the face of the cliff rut m tin; form of a 
gahle* and beneath this rock-hewn gable are a few r votive niches also 
cut in the rock, with a larger square one which probably contained an 
image of the goddess From near the two ends of the gable the fnunda. 
lions of two walls extend outwards at right angles in the face of the cliff 
Only a few blocks of these foundations remain. Farther out front I he 
cliff and parallel to it are the remains of two oilier walls. The jsanc- 
tuary was thus of quadrangular shape. The rock-cut gable is remark¬ 
able : Lolling, who knew Greece so well, rememljered no parallel to il in 
Greece, though similar rock-cuttings are common enough in Asia Minor. 
Hence he conjectured that the sanctuary' wa-s primarily intended for the 
use of foreign seamen. That il was the sanctuary of Artemis is made 
probable by a mutilated inscription (C. /. G. G. S, 3. No, 4} which 
la>tlmg found built mlQ the steps uf a house in - J f tprit Sfitfui The 
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roscriptioo, which seems to he of Roman date, contains the name „ f 
=“ FT ° f ^ litnc%tonc hrm ^ h ' 'he ruined 

JSJTk *' m MM * fHstAt *™' i * 

37. i. a work of Praiitaks, Sh& has a torch in her right hand 

• etc. Un a bronre coin of Aiutcyra, of which only 
two specimens arc known, Artemis ij represented 
•■Hh ancme towards the right, With a torch in her left 
hand, a bow in her right, and a dog *t her feel 
(f-ig. 20), Hus i 5 probably a free cony u f the 
statue by Praxiteles which Pausanias here describes. 
See Imhoof- 1 ![timer and (Gardner, Num. Comm, on 

i" U i P ; 124 J? ’ with P 1 - v *™. i A. Michael is, in 
ArtAaeioxutke Ztiteng, 34 (tS ? G>, P . 167 s 7 . ; and 

agimsi him L. Stcphani, in Cowpte Rt,uiu ( St. inters, 
lmrg) for 1875, pp. 140-147, 

now called 7^, T™"*, ° f Bul “ ar * to be ie “ ■“ the pon 

i ' -nt a ' 8 U ' 7 m,,c * CMt * f the ba >’ «f An 1 icym 

f? m L l \T n T fmm TI " 5,Hf Ah[lL ->'^ % rtre atom 

forJonl -irrl tn r ^ '" PW ^ e yi “ hictl *1.™ ^rly with the fi 0 
dc Zi™ r?c fu . rlon ** Jlt wh,dl Pausanias estimates them. His 
descr.pt,o„ of the site of Bulk is also aecnfc The ruins occupy 

* £*££ 4 £ V^ Y *S& K f~ h I'T* an one 5idc ihestnail 

T™t\ 1 , i]of T ^ W ^ ,cd ' bf ‘"^n the root of ,t and the sea 

ere is a level stretch of land about two-thirds of .1 mile broad On il.r- 

2SS3*,i^r Bo,i * Js . d * fcnded bv;m encaseclif,which descends 
of M I££ 8 ,0rrcn1 AcrtK * l1,ii ™c the precipitous T^Z 

[h H 1 ^ cunslstln ff of perpendicular white cliff, broken here imi 
■Here by narrow terraces on which pine-trees grow. The inrien/^W 

/rV^T’ 45 We ,M ™ fram PMSaiuas, was fleraeleus, The ruins 
\ll I l > '/ UdC SOlT,e handwn « of wall of the third order See 

l«r fc* * T + = ^ *"**"• C™*, i p SI* t 

•»* o 3 > 3 h jar ° f b “'“ " p " ta|,s *■ h * rt »” 

i’srTJSS rs*iS 45 “™“ s r, “r“ 

2 - Jsy-S 3 f £d?£?ii‘ Xrs » 

of Leu’n'n the liceri!™! * a> Uilk ' pfflf,lcd 0lJ h before the battle 

^fr** **** * 
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3 1. j. fishen; of tho shell fish which yields the purple dye. The 

ft T't!? C v St V" the sca oa <**» co “ [ . th«*%h it is nn longer fished 

V ^ tM ' 2 - P *“'• C P "** «• iB. =i- 6. 

*?“ P 01 ^ ° f D * 1 * >W - C\rrl,;i was si [Haled beside the 
sea about a mile to Hie east „f / to( the modem port 0 ( Delphi. The 

P :lr % o«up,cd by the miserable decaying village of 1/^W.r, 
is desolate and forbidding. The shore, devoid of my natural hvhour 

aiX "aek oVd Tit TI tt * 1,o thi - m rury cf ihe ■** 

f I bar . k f lhc V3lla &^ bt /° n ^ * bare field Streun with pollen 

W TT^ J St0n “- ri3C h * h ^It w 5 h 

St«p and absolutely naked sides. Indeed the hills all round the plain 

glowuuHT 'T Sy b ™ nm ‘ ■"**« green seem, in 

grow on them. If any remains of Cirri.a now exist above ground ihev 

sild?T jjt ; n ’^' fic “ L * "*■* ** them without finding a 

deie ftdd^ft 1 T W ’ ,h certamly afi ■' ,ndtnL ■" d* 

fTTJSJ *' ** back » f ,hc I sa» 'Vhfit looked like three 

square base* of columns ,n a row; also a single course of a wall 
extending for about 2S yards, but so buried in tile ground that only the 
worn edges of the stones were visible. Bui this wall appeared ,1 rae 
** 111 the village there is a tower beside the sea, 

, t^es wjuare and standing to a height of a good many feet. I, seems 

douft ? ,d ' r \ ,tS ra " lrtl faw lhcrc “*= »"* huge blocks, bm I 
doubt if any Of them is ancient. The tower itself is certainly mediaeval 
as appears frum tile bad and irregular masonry and the bricks and 
mortar staffed into the crevices. From Mr. Cecil Smith I Learn that at 
^ Uiore are still considerable traces of a mole iu the sea 

in ,St C , nr c ecm [,J have bccn m,,d! lftore cmensive 

,, a ™ N - UlrM:h!i visited the site. In the midst of the 
scattered iums the walls of an ancient fortress could: still be traced 

t ? * hGJr f ° F f " m0il thcy st£Vcid a*™™* f«« above 

the ground. They formed a rectangle J7 j feel long by 415 f c ei bread, 
and were built of carefully jointed porygcnal blocks. Ulrittls at first 

hrifSt^To™ m£S ?t T'™ * as iht : but afterwards he 

hincdeT ! Pm ^ > ''a U ”* fkc en, J» riuffl » "tart; for on 
the inside of it a colonnade mu all round the walls ; most of the 

squared stones on which the pillars had tested were still to I* seen in 

Ihon & Ph L colon,liulc P rob * h b' container! the warehouses and 
shops of the merchants. From the south side of this mart two walls, 
each j0 o paces long, ran down to tire sea ; the westerly of the two walk 

Tat? Ir, 0n the'm'r ° r m l h 7 ,tniim a sum * distance into the 
water. On the mole, near n chapel, were the ruins of n mediaeval 

tower b uilt of large qMdnmgular indent blocks cemented with mortar. 

£“"** f 1 T C ' 5 a S “ a,J lurtid *P""S- to the chapel Ulrich, 

found only a small Ionic capital of common stone. 

, . T!“ d,s j" ce ° r . C * rTl “ r ?‘" is about five and a half milts, 

o the 7 wm , dl Ti° f t ,C rnad hctuwn Chr yw (Crija) and Delphi add 
n aJT C f "il ™ utc ; , F ™ ‘ hc ,iftte he “'" k to HO EtWDdphi 
I. iI j 1 cst[mated (bat the 60 futlongn at which Fausanias 
put* the distance must be vety near the truth, certainly much more 
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s ® thc furlongs of Slmho (ix, p. 4 lS’ fc or (he 50 furlongs of 
Hnrpucration (tit, Kipynj<"oi. p tc&W). 


S*? J-^ke. ATariAtfu Gr*m, 2 . p. 5S4 */■ s H- N- UTrichs, 

I- P- 7 *#■» aistE ^ r . 207 jy. ■ „/, iti JMartf. d ftt'fji. Mtlafw 

Cld A ky«r m Jfod. d. tVwtm* J, t. 11840), p, ?K v- i Wdtfkefj yqpfcuJ, 
^ t ,: ; 73 *V- I UufmaJS, 6Viwfr. I. p. iSl 3 (rtfFiilr/iM'flW, Z. j:. 4i I visited 
f-irrtiA fmw ffta a 1st October 


37 . 4 - ^ hippodrome. An inscription containing a decree of 
the Amphictyonie Council makes mention of "the racecourse and the 
fotim^in m the plain 1 (£. /_ ( 7 . No, i 683 p line 36; Prwhfwr, Lti iff- 
icrifltffins grvtfutf ift* Z&nm f No. 3 2 ; Cauor, JJrifrftu //fur. GnmP 
No, 204).. flie foilntnin here mentioned U protoibly the Spring of tine 
water which rises not far from the shore at /jV>j in a basin built of large 
ancient blocks. Jiencc the hippodrome would seem to have been near 
the Nice of Itea. 1 he only other spring of sweet watte in the whole 
plain a» fur north as Chrym fCrisa) is die scanty spring of turbid water 
at Cirrhn, (see preceding note). Tn Pindars Lime the stadium (the 
course for Else font-rare s) seem a also to have been in the Cirrhaean 
pbin p probably near the hippodrome- See Pindar. Pyth. x. 23, \L 20 
W-t 7 a m* Afterward* the stadium was removed to Delphi, where 
PttUMlias saw it. See x. 32, t note, Pindar often refer* to the 
athletic contests at Ginim, hco h beside* the passages quoted above, 
I'indar, Pyth. iii. 132, vii. 14, viih 26, Liter cbs&icnJ writers, mis¬ 
understanding these references, use J Cirrhn 1 and - Cinrhacan' .vs 
equivalent in 1 Delphi 1 and ‘Detpbic 1 (Lucan, v, 95; Staiiu^ Syhu iii, 
'■ J * s i M-i TAt '^ SL toft, 611; Seneca, jr, 269; Juvenal, vli* 

& 4 + sriP. 79 f Nonnus, Dia/tys. iv. 318 e Clement of Alexandria, 
Proirtpt. ii. 11- p, iOp ed. Potter). See H. N\ UErichs, Rtiitn und F,r- 
schm/gm* 1, pp. 7 . to. 14 1 /«A in AMwidl d. p/dhs r phifofog. Cl d 
i\ iutysr, Akttd d. H iss. 3. L 1840), pp r 79, Sr T 89 Leake thought 
that the^ hippodrome may have been situated in a small retired level 
called A ii/tiars immediately below Cfin',™ and enclosed between two 
projections of its hi IL The spot h just at the entrance to ihc glen of 
the PlisEus, See Leakey Ni>rifitrn Grttct y 2, pL 595, 

37. 4 . TaratippuB, See Vi. 20 . 15 note, 

37. j. The plain aH tho way from DLn-ha is bare etc. From the 
head of the Crisaean gulf {now ! the buy of Sidan^ a 1c. cl plain stretches 
northward into the heart of the mountain* for a distance of about 
i c miles. About Ji mile and a half from the sea the plain is narrowed 
by two projecting mountains purs which advance toward each other, one 
from tlie east and one fmm the west The eastern spur h culled 
AfyMtk» t the western Gtmfnr. At the foot of the former lies the village 
of beyond these projecting spurs the plain again expands. 

Thus a!tJLough it is really continuous the plain may conveniently be 
regarded as divided into two pins, a southern and a northern, the 
d 1 vis 1 on between them being marked fa-, the mountain-spurs which ud- 
vante from cither sick into the plain. 6 f these two parts the southern 
's the Ctrrhacun pbun. ft is much the ittiuller of ihe two and dlfTers in 
criirirtcf from the other. For whereas the northern plain is fertile and 
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traded whh luxuriant olive-groves, the CErrhacan plain ts stfti 
almost as treeless as it was in the days of Panamas, Some am, 
cotion, and vines grow on it; but it Is mostly covered noth grass and 
on which numerous herds of caflfe browse. After the dcstnic- 
lion of C-irrha in Solon's tlrriHa the Cirrhaean pfain was consecrated 
to Apollo and set apart to he unrilled and ungraded for ever. See 
Demosthenes, tfc Comm*, p. 277 iqq .; Aeschines, w/m Ct&ipk. 107 
W- i Dwdonis. xvi. 2j: ftjtyaenus, in. S - Dio Cassius, Ijrih. 14 By 
mistake Isocrates <Gr. :riv. 31. p, ^2) call* the plain the Criswan 
plain. He Implies that it was lawful to feed sheep on it? whereas 
in the decrees of the An.phkiyook Council, quoted by Demosthenes 
{U. > on# of the arlieics of accusation against the Amphissaeans is that 
they had put cattle !□ gnue on the sacred land. But the gonuEneness 
o3 these decrees is very dubious. In a genuine decree of the Aitiphio 
tyntiie Council about the sacred hind {€, /. G. No, t 6 &$. see note on 
§ 4 ) no mention is made of a prohibit ion to graze cattle on el 

The northern and much larger part of (he plain is the Crimean pJain 
proper, though the name Crimean was perhaps sometimes extended so 
as to include the whole ptatn from the sea northwards to AmpMssa 
{Stifom). See Herodotus viii. jj : Strabo, ix. pp, 418, 427; Callimachus. 
ffymn ft? Af/ecr, J 7$. The Crisaean plain proper is a wide expanse of 
perfectly flat and very fertile land, covered with luxuriant olive-groves, 
vineyards, and con^idds, and hemmed in by lofty mountains. The 
olive-woods in particular are among the finest in Greece as well for the 
sutety growth of the trees ns for ihe excellence and abundance of the 
olives. In early summer the greyish-green of their foliage seis off the 
red blossoms of the pomegranates and Zanders that grow in moist spots, 
he mountain-wail that bounds the Crisaesu plain on the cast hi broken, 
^ a point about miles from the sea, by the profound gten of the 
IliHtuji river, which after flowing westward between Mt, Parnassus cm 
the north and Mt. Cliphia on ihe south, enters the Crimean plain, where 
II Turns southward and traversing the plain falls into the sea a little to 
the west of the site of Gin-ha. 

At the mouth of the glen, where it opens on the Crisaean p lain , are 
the remains of the very ancien t city of Crista, which gave its name to the 
plain. They occupy the extremity of a long rocky spur which projects 
southward from Parnassus and overhangs the northern bank of the 
Hk(us in great precipices. The modern village of Gfryj?, which may 
dome m name from the ancient city, stands on the mountain-side at the 
poEiit where the rocky spur begins to project from u, The surface of 
the spur is a sort of rocky uneven plateau. On two sides, the north and 
the west, it was enclosed by massive hut rough walls of Cyclopean 
masonry, of which there are considerable remains. On the other two 
sides, tlic east and the south, the sheer nnd lofty precipices descending 
to ?he deep glen of the Jlistus rendered all fortification needless, and 
11 not appear that walls were ever built along theft brink The 
mmh waJE may Ixr traced running across the whole neck of the spur from 
east to west. A fortification-wall was here absolutely necessary, since the 
ground, being nearly tevcJ s affords no natural defence ; there is merely a 
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slight dip between the ancient city and the site of the modem Cl™ 
In general only one course of the north wall is standing? but close to its 
eastern end two courses are preserved* giving the wall a height of over 
6 feet. The masonry is of the iruu Cyclopean order ; the blocks are 
all very rough, being almost unhewn* and some of them are very large. 
One stone is over 9 feet long by 5 feet high ; another is 7 ft. G in. 
high. The western wall follows the edge of the plateau above a slope 
which, though steep, is not precipitous. It is traceable throughout ami 
is much better preserved than the northern walk the number of courses 
varying from two to si*. In some places it is from 5 feet to a 3 feet 
high. Both faces of the wall art presetted for a considerable distance 1 
She thickness,, where I measured it, was r 3 or 14 feet. The sire of the 
blocks varies ; some arc large* others comparatively small In one place 
two blocks give a height of 5 ft, 7 in., and one of the two is more than 
5 feet long. Near the southern extremity of the plateau is a chape! of the 
Forty Saints which according to 1 Julian is built almost tmi ire! y of large 
ancient blocks. Within the area of the ancient city, to ihe nonh of 
the chapel of the Forty Saints, (here formerly stofhd a very" ancient altar 
with lwo round bolc a for hurnt-sacrificea on its tippr-r surface, It was a 
double altar consecrated to the Service of two divinities, as we leant 
from an ancient bvHjfr&pktd&it inscription (see v. 17. 6 note;■ which is 
engraved on two of the sides and, being translated, runs as follows ; 
“In order that he might have imperishable renown, Aristus set up this 
altar and sacrificed rnven to Hera and victims la Athena, goddess of 
property (fT. A £*. Nti, r : 13 . N. U 1 rich y, A Msm and F&rtthungtn r, r. 
pp. 21 sqq.^ 34 ; Kochi* L G . A, No. J1 .|; Collitz, G. /), L 2 . Xn. i 53;), 

The bottom, of the deep glen of the 1 ‘tistus, below die rains of Crisa, 
is covered with olive-grovra, escept in the gravelly bed nf the stream. 
On the opjhjyitc or souili side of ihe glen the mountains rise in very 
steep but not quite perpendicular rocky slopes. Ancient Delphi is not 
visible from Crisa, being hidden in a recess of (he mountain to the east, 
but Ihe modem village is in full view. To the west there is a fine 
prospect over the Crisaean plain covered with olive-groves; and to the 
north-west Sahmi {Amphissaj is clearly visible at the font of the dark 
high mountains of Lncris. 

The situation of Crisa is accurately described in the Homeric hymn 
to Apollo, where it is said that it stands on a height looking westward, 
above a deep and rugged glen, at the foot of the steep rocks of the 
snowy Parnassus. See the Hymn in ApvUo, z 6 c/ Y 2S2 43s. if 

w^e took ihe evidence nf this hymn literally we should have to suppose 
that Crisa was older than Delphi; for in narrating the origin nf Delphi 
the writer speaks of Crisa as if it existed l*fore the Cretan scute m 
founded the sanctuary at Delphi (*-. 445 jyy,; c p. note on v. 5. 5). At 
4klt events Delphi was probably in its origin not a town at all but merely a 
unduary dependent on Crisa, which, situated at the mouth of the gten 
of the Plistus completely commanded the approach to it Iram the sen- 
Hit ra.nj (o Delphi frOrn ihe modem port //ra still passes through the 
village of Ckryifl, fmm which it winds up the sleep rocky slope in a north¬ 
easterly direction to the ancient sanctuary. Hence when the fame of 
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Delphi aiiracled crowds of worshippers, the Cmacnns, by commanding 
ihc read to ttp wert able to levy «*EI oh the pi prints,, a practice which, 
by exciting the indignation of the Amphictyoaic Council was [he occa¬ 
sion of the First Sacred War, which ended in ihc destruction of Crisa 
and its port Cirri ll„ Sec Strabo, ix. p. 4tS s SchoL on Pindar, 

L. Inirod. Cin-hn was afterwards rebuilt (Aeschines, f, C/es. 
1 13; Polybius, V. 27 ; Livy, sliL a 5 ; Dionysius, ffrstnflfiv Urnm^ 7jjj 
and still existed 35 the port of Delphi in ffettsuiai’s thnc T but Crisa 
never rose from its ruins, and it* very existence was sometimes forgotten. 
Tims F&ttSauias, as we see from the present (xussage, regarded Crisa 
merely as the Homeric name for Gin-ha, and a sdiotiast on Pindar 
■■ P- 3 °°. Boeckb) thought il was an old name for Delphi, 
See also gtymvl s.v. Kpur*, p. 515. Strabo knew that Crisa 

was a different place from Cirrho, but he wrongly placed Crisa on the 
Cdost between Cirrha and Ant icy ra (Strabo, ix, pp, 416, 41^ . 


See especially II. hi, UMchfc AV/j/jj a. pp, 7-21 ■ z ;y 

p Leber die Slaillc Cnua und Cirrhlu’ AkAaati/Iun^en f/ 1 ,/ $ 

A^rr. fs jVuu*. J. L (ifitfoL tip* 75-A8. Compare lUwdL T^r ‘ 



and Cm*, eh 1890 and l$95. On thd Ini tef oecaiion [21m GcmU’fj I Tinted die 
nurw oELiiut, and tare described ihc ritualion and mins from 3 . e r- -n.il observation 
l^xk^U amt Leake rightly distinguLhed Crisa from Cinha, plaetn fi Lhe latter on 
the e am and the former at CAry™ But other modern scholars confuted the two. 
till the w&inh n of Ulriclin finally titled the unction. On the hhit^y r*f Crisa 
“ E g™* wc specially Prdkr. ^ Krm und mn Verbal I ^ Jn Kirtha und 
Delj.hi, Ikn^fcutvrAfr VtrhmJf. 4/i +r r^-Ar. GVwf/, -4 if mm ta Lti+tu* 6 
DS54> h pp. 119-140 (reprinted In Prtllers Aui/t^sA!^ Au/aifu, jip 224-2.14}. ' 


37 + 5 . Homer — Calls the city by its original name of Crisa 

Crisa is mentioned by Homer (II ti. 520: /fymn te Afv/U, 26% 2$=, 
43 L 4 j£ + 44 >X Bui BtUttnios is mistaken in supposing that Crisa 
was identical with Cirrha, See the preceding note. 

Sir 6. the AmphictyoiLE resolved to make war on the Cir 
rhaeaus etc. On the first Sacred War see the works of il R Ulrich* 
and Frailer referred to in the note on | 5. The ancient authorities for 
the w mr are Aeschines, a Or. 107-112; SchoL on Pindar, Pytk. 
Introd., and on 11/^JVm 2; Athenaeum xiiL p, 560he; Polyaentit 

iiL 5, vL 13; frotuo, JfrtfA-f. iiL 7, 6; Huburh, Aofap, u * Suidas, 
wAwir (Suidas Copies Fausanias). The participation of Oklbeites 
m_ the war is mentioned by Folyacnus, Fronto, and the SchoL on 
Ptodar, A>w, is. 2. The participation of Solon in it is mentioned by 
Aeschines* Huiarcli, and riuidas. 

37 + 6 Ye shall not take and esurt down etc. This unack k 
quoted by Aeschines (t tiz) and Suidas {&v> 2 Mtav% and the 
substance of it is given by Folpcmui (iiL 5). 

37* 7- He devised yet, another stratagem against the Cirrhaeans 
etc. The feltowing stratagem is described also by Polyaenus (iiL s), 
Fronto (Sira/, iiL 7 * 6X and fiuidas (j.n* ^-5A<ri’), Fromo attributes n 
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eo Ch&cbtfttt Polyaenus in one passant (fii. 5) ssmhej ti 10 Qis- 
thenH, in another (vi rj' to linrylochu- Suitin';, who copies Fausnnitis 
almost literally, refers it ta Solan. 

About a quarter of an hour eo 1 he east of Cirrka a small hut rapid 
HE ream nf salt water Hows into tbe sea, li rises at the fool of Mt, 
Cirphis, which here bounds the plain on die cast, + nie salt-spring fills 
a large basin and formerly turned a mill. Near it is a small chape! of 
St,. John. A draught of the water acts a-; a strong purge, and (he 
water is so used by people in the neighbourhood. It is possible, as 
Hi N, Ulrkhs suggested, that at the siege of Cirrha the besiegers 
turned the water of this stream smo the can:d which flawed through the 
city, and that thus they may liavc produced Hie effects which the 
ancient writers ascribe to an infusion of hellebore, See J-L N. Ulrich*, 
in <L phifo s. phil&it'g, CL ti. Jt. dayir, Ak*vL //. IVisitn. j, i. 

(1 84 °)+ p- 79 2 Ld t ffrissn und Lor^iZiu^vn. 1, p r 9. 

38 r 1. the OsoliaiL Locrians. The 6*ohan Locrians were also called 
the Hesperian (Western) Locrians, to distinguish them From the Optimum 
and Epicntmidian or Hypocimnidiatt Locrian&, and the crest engraved 
on their public seal was the Evening Star {Stmbn, ix. p. 416), Accord¬ 
ing to ArUtotle the Western Locriani were of the stock of the Lelcges. 
See Strabo, vis. pc 322; Dionysius, Zteimp/te Gratae 70 1$. \ cp. Pliny, 
AViA k£$t r iv. 27. Plutarch, like Pausanias, has collected various expbmri- 
tions of thm epithet O^nban, which he seems to Lake in the sense of 
s stinking ? or * smelling J {from tedm * to stink,* 1 smell Some suppose, 
he says, that the Lncrians were called Oaolian because the cnre.i^e of 
Nessus or of the dragon Python had been washed ashore m thtir country 
and had rat led there. Others thought it was because the Locrians stank 
through wearing sheepskins and goat-ski m and living among flocks of 
goats- Others said that the land was .1 land of many flowers and took 
its name from their perfume. This hurt was the explanation natumlly 
adopted by a patriotic native poet, Archytts of Amphisw, See Plutarch, 
Quasi?. 6>dfcv. 15, According to a scholiast on Homer {// ii. 527) 
Ebe name OzoLiun was derived either from the untanned and stinking 
goat - skihs worn by the people, or from a river Oron, which was so 
called because its water stank with the carcase of the centaur Nessus 
slain by Hercules, Cp. Eustathius on Homer, JL ii. 5-9, p. 276. .7 
W- ! E ty m *' L .r.?'. BooA&t, p 192;; Scryitis, on Vitgil, .dr#. 

{tl - 399 - Dud well thought that the name might have been given 
to the country on account of a kind of spurge or euphorbia with a 
yellow flower and a white caustic juice in its seem; the modem Greeks 
think that the plant causes bad air p and it vertainly, says Dodwcll, gives 
a peculiar sour smell to the whole country when it is in bloom. The 
modem Greek name of the plant is ga/ajM+ and this is now the 
name of a town in Lorn** the ancient Oe&nthca. Dod well identified 
(he plant with Ehc TMymafm tJhirtmtu of Diascorides {Dc mat. msd. hr* 
tb 5 >. See Podwell, 1. p r 131. 

3<- ] When Orartlmi, bop of Deucalion, reigned in the land 
cec. The following story is told by Hecataeus in a fragment preserved 
.jy Aihenaeus ;il p. 35 b). Another story, which seems to be cap- 
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ntctrcl U'lh .1, li related hy ('(march Gratt. | S ). He toks 

"hat H the wooden dog [n the (and of the Locrians ?" and lie annum 
the question thus. ‘ Fhysdus son of Amphietj-on had a -.™ Locnis. 

amd* taking rna” TX *- Cab >* . . B * <-*"* quam-Iled with his m 
an d etlg og many of the cibrens with him he enquired of the god whether 

hr 1 m T * eu [* ny ;. Ai lhc K ‘ ,J bade hit11 found a city wherever 
LC ■ , '" cn by a " wtlL ‘ Q l H, he mossed over to ihc 
^ i ■■ hc tnxi lJ " ‘ l Being maimed by 

the hurt he tamed there some days, in the course of which he pert rived 
that the place was indeed the promised land, and lie built cities ” 

bv them' , A “ |, s hiBfla ’ T1 f “ le of thB “^1 Amphiss. is occupied 
b> the modem Sato**, 5 thrwmg town of over jocw inhabitantu U 
lit, very ptctorest|ticIy at the north-western extremity of u, c Crisaenn 

E&S*S ™ d 5tra ^ 11 ^ gardens on the first gentle 

dopes of the lofty l^nan mountains, about half an hour distant from 
the western foot of Parnassus- '(Tie houses, though mostly built 

ITI^Vri" antl rf di &i ' *“ '“J^Eately above the town an al^upt 
ICK ky bill rises grandly, crow ned with the mins of a mediaeval castle 

which was once the seat of the Fmnitish count* of -Wcmt The ruins are 
very extensive. The castle was built on the remains of the walls of the 
ancient acropolis, Q r perhaps of the ancient city itself; for it is doubtful 

!ba- u ' P rT “‘T*® 1 1,110 tt,c P^n- Colond Leake (hough 
T kCtP thC ***** Waj P ics 'he Site of the ancient acropolis tnA 

SSL Sr m d < ’2» Wali t n r ly fot!o " ,bc lin * l>r lh « aariSt dty. 

r 11 ? anion ft the l-’-anktsh walk may be seen large nieces 

of old Greek masonry built partly in Hie quadrangular and partly in the 
potigona! style. Kcmami of two ancient Greek towers are standing on 

2f' S T ° n c ii,]K perthtd rm thL ' aunlmil “f a rocky brow 

Which here overhangs the houses of the modern town. In the castle 

waits two ancient gateways a ,e still in perfect preservation One „f 
them .s constructed of three immense blocks of stone. There is also 
a cistern, the lower part of which is ancient Greek masonry - the 
Upper part ,s mediaeval. At the foot of the castle-rock a line Turkish 
fountain may be seen; the water comes spouting out in dear Hits from 
manj mouths under a horse shoe arch, and forms one „f the chief 
sources^of the over of Jix/ruM, which Hows southward through ItourLil 
vmeyands and olive-groves to join the Plistus. Hut the water of the 
nver is diverted to irrigate the plain, and it is only after heavy ra m 
that any of ,t reaches (he Piistus. That S„/o n „ occupies the ’site of 
Amphissa is proved by two Greek inscriptions recording the ale of 
slaves to Aesculapius at Amphi Ssa ( C / G, G S. 3 - i(I 3 -fi “c^6 
Culhti, (j. 11 / i. No. U 74 ; BuUttin ,* Cwsfi. ht!U<aiqut t c { iESO 
£'* S'*«A P. 3*5 *-> and by a late uL 
discovered by Wilder, which can still be seen at the church <d the 
Tmnsfiguration ( Mt/antt&fkatis). This solitary ehureh stands on the 
mountain-side about a quarter of a mile above lire town, and is readied 
bj a steep and stony path. The inscription (C. / /_ iii. i ]y' 0 q6fis 
eoniauns a letter of the proconsul Decimus Sccundinns tn the pS 
of Ampfossa, in which he desires that the aqueduct be cleaned and the 
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waisr turned ints> the old cisterns. From the p^rupet in front of the 
church there is a good view over ihe plain of Amphissa with its olive- 
traversed by white toads, and hammed in on ail sides by lofty 
moirn tains. 

The smiling verdure of Amphiasa and ita neighbourhood forms a 
Stritjuf contrast to the stern, arid, and rocky scenery of Delphi, which 
ia only ten miles o$L (Paaaamas puts ihc distance at uo furlongs, but 
lie ia wrong. Aeschines, r. Cfes, las, estimates the distance at 60 
furlongs, which is equally wide of the mark but on the other side.) 
At Amphissa, indeed, we are on the borders of almost Swiss scenery, 
For the ftr-clad. and torrent-rent mountains of Locris and Doris which 
me to the northwest are the loftiest in the present kingdom, of Greece, 
Two of the peaks are over Sooo feet high. A fine specimen of 
this Alpine scenery may be obtained by following the imik-path which 
leads north from Amphissa over the mountains to the village of Gratia 
in the ancient canton of Doris. With the exception of the village of 
Trtfwfiit* ivhieh wc leave on the right* and here and there a small fhnn 
far up on the momitoirt-iiide, not a human dwelling is to be seen. At 
nr*i the path ascends the western declivities of Parnassus. Looking 
down to the loft we st* bdow us a narrow dale, where in early 
summer the course of the stream, now nearly dried up, is marked by the 
red otcandtr.bbj^oriis. Beyond the dale Ml AVdWii rears its snowy 
he H the loftiest mountain in Greece; and behind it the long and 
almost equally lofty ridge of Vmnfmitia Is seen stretching north and 
south, ^ The fin^s. point on the route is at a dear spring which bubbles 
up at the top of the pass, just where the mad surmounts the ridge that 
joins Parnassus 10 the mountains of Locri*. Hitherto w E have been 
ascending from the south; from this point the road begins to descend 
10 rtorih. The valley now contracts. The snowy peaks in the west 
disappear, hut their lower spurs farm p with the western declivities of 
Parnassus, a narraw pass, down which a brook babble over rocks and 
stone* 1 its hanki overhung with plane-trees. Pines and oaks of various 
kmds contrast Krtemutif with she steep cliffs and bushy slopes t and 
now and then we come to a little grassy glade or a patch of com. « U 
is," says the Swiss traveller Vischer, whose description of the read I 
have bonroweek «almost :i Swks region, and 1 might have fancied 
myself transported to my native land, if the holly-oaks and urieniaJ 
plane-trees hud not reminded me that 1 was in the soutL" Thus 
descending by a steep and rugged path we reach the village ofGrtnw 
at the northern end of the pass, in five or si* hours from AmphbsL 


«i ^3 e1 g»/" w - £* fc3» m- f DjdwiJi, Taut-, , 4 6 w (wi*»vs ew 
j£. I ^T eT % J*™? ¥ l ± (P«u, ue Ttllej»rie* 


Without Dodweil); Leak^AW^mC 


t GVw/, 1 5SS wa ,. 

1, p. ISO IJr. ikifej r*ai ****%• G^y!vjo%fTi B^wtr.ViSS: 
Guh ir.Jfiu, **, 2. p, 4 S *t; i <-• Dochampt, In cX v . 25S iL. 

ly_Worthip r,r A^ulipius at Attphbsa, which k nut ■ncJt'KMied by I 'pu.aruas,» 

i'ScfdflLTn bW * i ** k * U <*** i( +* lu 
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^ 8 - f * 5len t , he EflmAri Emp^or turned the Aetclians etc. Cp, 

V" 23^ 3 j vfci. 1it 

u’ 1 P^ss* and AndraemoiL According' 10 

taSTJSSLS U» 

3 a 5. the image was brought byThoas from Him TW Mn 

° r *■ —*«*• 

38 . 6, Ehoccii5 ■-Theodoma. See viii. 14. 8 note 

3 A 6. a stone wail above the altar. The Greek word here 
translated will ls 0 p^,>,. In all other passages of Pausanias the 
word appears to mean an enclosing wall, a breastwork, parapet. 

S'S** «H>» 3 i. ..... ,3. 

J ’ ' ^.'J 1 3 1, 5 i 1,1 37 ' to. Jn three passages fvv n 1 * 
rv i L VVt ' , 37 ‘ ^ encloses a grove or at ail cents’ 

a place planted with trees. Hence it would see™ that in the 
present passage we must understand the word i„ the same sense. Sir 
Charles Newton interpreted it 1 com,re/ a meaning which it often 
bwrs m Clascal voters (see Liddell and Scott’s A™,; also 
Hesyrhtus, Suidas, Phot.us (LtxUtn), and EtymM. Af a£ num y j.v. 

V lir artJ !“ tlUt ,he <* * frieze found by 

- r th f lohVKt * lratu , m “f ^ excavations at Ephesns were 

\J a c n lt nf [hC VCr> ^ p, y Kai bert mentioned by Pausanias, Dm 
“ r * A. 5 . Manny before! that the fragments in question belonged to 
j . C ™! JC J ,,f ,fle °lder temple. Sec Sir Ch. Newton, Essay s on 

dmnl r 1" ** 5 K S ‘ Ml|ra >'* ‘ ^nains of archaic 

temple of Anemia at Ephesus,' Journal o/Htiltnic SiAMiti, lofrSSo, 

P. f W 1 

38 6. the Ephesians call It Wight. Sir Charles Newton suggested 
that this statue may have represented Latona t Leto}, the mother of 
Artemis \ £ssws on Art and AftAani*py w pp r 74, £j) + 

38. 7- mysteries of the Boy Lords etc. C r . Lpbeck, Aetna- 

fimmusi p, I233 f g. 6 

38 . 8, Hfyonia, The slope of the hills which bound the plain of 
Ainphi&sa on the west ss crowned by a rocky broiv. Above the line of 
rocks there is » plain of considerable extent reaching to the great stcens 
of the snowy fir-dad peak now commonly railed Ml. Etato. J n the 

raSlt I,i i^„ pUin «*"* «■» vil|a » c ot H»t<* Kftkjmiti (nr 

TAymsa), near which are the well-preserved walls and towers of an 

ancient city, probably Myopia. The place is about three and a half 
mi cs south-west of Amphissa, which agree* fairly with the Jo furlongs 
of Pattsanias. The circuit nf the walls may be about a mile and a half 

*"tg ^ C Ju C , n,i '° n0 J - iS r& " eu,ar ' and the blocts ■» Ornamented 
wnh parallel perpendicular lines cut in them. The towers are square and 

are distributed all round the walls at equal interval*; the steps up to 

of Mm * °f Kal«s is entire. Like Man tinea 

and Megalopolis, the town seem* to have h,d n(> acropolis. There are 
r y any vestiges within the walls, nothing but some heaps of small 
ones anti tiles. From //agioEfthymm a mad leads south to Galaxidi 
VOL. V 
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fOeanthea) ih rough a barren treeless* rocky country* bounded by bare 
hfclk The distance is about 7 miles* 


See Dfldadl, Tc w#- p 1. p. 144 tpf. ; Leake, Nerihtm Ovav, a, p. 592 
If- ; Fffllqfieiille* Fmn- dt la Grlu, 4- p. 9S ; Hurdm, Gttgr, t. p, I 5 1 j/ + 1 
Deieltamps, £* Grh* Pat*jcvnf&ui f p, a^g Stephantu BpmiLui (V.f\ Mkwj 
cadi ihe town Myon, though in another p&Es*ge(r.F. ML-»i!a) iae calls it Myontn. 
Cp r ihc Critical Note on vL tg. 5. vol (. p, 589, _ The territory of Myonu 
marched mh thal of Amphissx See Thucydides* iii iqi. Rursian thought 
I (riff^r. X. p, 145) that I he ruini at mt^hl be I hose of I'haeitiiDi 

(Pliny* A F a/- Mist. it. 7) or Fhysens (Stephanus fty±, t ■&W« ; Plutarch. 
Qvatit, Crsit* 15). 

SB. B* dedicated the shield to Zeos at Olympia. See vi. 19, 4 jf r 
38 . S. the Gracious Gods, These would seem to have been 
nether gods* since the sacrifices lo them w ere offered at night. Cp. E. 
Rohde T Pfft^tCy p, 249 n, it Hermann* GMiddle mtttcht Altertkiimtr* 
S 23 - t®. 

3£. 5. to consume the fltRh ott the spot before the sun rises. 

Cp. note cm (i, 27. 1. 

38 . 9- Oeanthoa, The site of Deanihea is probably occupied by 
G<iltixitU y a small town with some ship-building yards on the western 
shore of the Crimean gulf, Polybius says (iv. 57) that Qeamhea was 
opposite to Aegira in Ac hail. This exactly answers to the situation of 
Gxdnxidi which is due north of Aegira, on the opposite side of Lhe gulf 
of Corinth. Gatnxidi stands on a low rocky promonlory forming two 
harbours, of which the southern b ihe deeper and mugger, being 
sheltered by a projecting cape and by two rocky islands off the coast. 
On the fihore there arc some remains of an ancient mole. Pieces 
of fortification walls* built partly In the polygonal* partly in I he quad¬ 
rangular style* may be seen here and there among the houses, A 
sepulchral inscription, of no importance! is built into one of the 
churches. But the chief pan of the ancient city seems to have occu¬ 
pied the peninsula which mas out a few hundred yards to the east of 
the modern town. Here there are some large hewn blocks, and the 
rock has been cut and levelled for the foundations of houses. Across 
the Crimean gulf Ml Parnassus towers majestically. The eye can 
distinguish the Tofiy cliffs above Del pin and the great rent or fissure, at 
the fool of which is the Castatian spring. 


S« Chandler, Tramli ut u^.v, p. 273; ixxLwtlJ* 72, p. 130 ; 

Grmt f X p, sp H. N, Iftrfch* Paun **d fmtkunpm, 
L p. 5; ridlcf, Pat /1 I. p. I46 ; L Ro&fc IV^HdirtifirtHr 1. p. 71 jj, ; Hurdan, 
Ct *F* 1 F M9 * Kaedeker* p. 34 ; 6Wdri/<w*/^ x pfdj j^. 


Grnrfi p. J73; DodwclJ* T&*r+ 1, p. 130 


Some interesting Tight is thrown on the barbarous condition- of the 
Locnans by an adscript ion on a brume tablet which was found at 
Oeaitthe* The inscription contains a treaty between 

Ofcanihea and OtaJeum* another sea-port of Locris. By the terms of 
the Ueaty it is provided that neither of the petty stales shah molest 
foreign merchants who visit the other's port; but the citizens of both 
states are free to commit piracy anywhere except within their own or 
their ally 3 ® harbours. The two towns would seem in fact to have been 
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paFal-e communities! like the Aeolian islands in antiquity (see note on jl 
II . 3) er Algiers in modem time*. The daic of the inscription is ppo b- 
abfy not earlier than 431 ilc. It confirms what wc know from the 
historians ihm the western Creek states outside of Feloponnese laifEcd 
behind (he rest of Greece in civilisation. In the days of Thucydides 
the Otolian Locriaits, Aetolians, and Aeamanlans were all pirates and 
prided themselves on their profession ; and the men went a bom armed 
even in time of peace (Thucvdides, L 3). 


v ^ - R - J1 SSg. W ' U /Ti^ ! te&aifMtt, So, J$6 tv toL 5 , pp. j-rj. A* 

Pk,k ^‘- y <'? 5 S J. pp. J-1-t: X-. State* =«, CtttFdt, 

f£ J : Csaer. tXUrtm Inter. * 

vl‘ A***^™. No. 31 i Huberts, Cwi Hpqnphy, 

Wl[h commentary on p. 354 m . ; Coliitr, G, D. I i No, 1470* 

^'w'riZT'c'i w!'"" ArimJ 1*7 If.I Ed. Meyer ,FarjthStgtn 
wr ei.Vfl Cfdtoit,, i, pp. wy-ijSs K. Metric, ■ ReehtsirtM rwiiehen 
Chstaoa and OiftiJtliM, Bentkit utter die t'erAanltunern J. 4. tiukt. Gttti.I ti 
tt nun., I'hikdcr. hislor CJihc, pp. 19.43 : Ch. Michel, Cfe 
hent grttpus, No, 3; C, /. G. G. S. 3, So. 333, ' 


S3, 1 a Naupactda The fortress and town of Nnttpactui {E/fiaiies 
or Epeifcloij in kalian occupy the south^eastera and southern 

Slopes Of a hill beside the sea. The hill is a sp ur of the lofty summit 
now allied Mount Rigaxt\ and reaches down in the shape of 3 steep 
pyramid almost to the sea-shore, separating two spacious maritime 
ptams, one on the cast, the other on ihc west of iht town. 
Mount fiigim towers immediately at the back of the hid, The 
pbee wm fortified in the manner generally adopted by the Creeks in 
similar ^itun!ions; that is to say, it occupies a triangular slope with a 
citadel at the apes and one or more cross-walls on ihc slope, dividing it 
into lesser enclosures. At ttaupaems there arc no fewer than five of 
these enclosures between ihc summit and the sea, irith gates of com¬ 
munication from one to the other, and a side gate on the wes(, leading 
out of the fortress arum the second enclosure on the descent. The 
walls are of Venetian const™ctin^ but It Is not unlikely that they 
follow exactly the tine of (he indent walls ; for m many places they 
stand upon ancient Greek foundation^ and even retain large pjecei of 
ihe dd m ummy amidst die modem work. The present town occupies 
cmiy (he lowest enclosure, the bouses being clustered round the small 
circular port. It has a mean and decayed appearance ; t he streets are 
encumbered with the mins of mosques and Turkish houses. The mn 
ls winded up and is loo shallow to admit even the larger boats which ply 
on the gulf. Two (arrets ilank the narrow entrance into in However 
the general aspect of the place, with its old Mdemented Venetian wails 
clunking the steep bill-side above (he town, is highly picturesque. The 
plain to the east of the town is wooded and verdant, being watered by 
the river of Morn# and some smaller brooks. In general it j s we fi 
cultivated, but near the shore the marshes render it unhealthy* At 
the foot of the hills it wears a more desolate aspect, the ground here 
being srrown with boulders that have been swept down by the torrents. 
The plain on the western side of Naupactus is about a mile wide near 
the town ; olives and corn-fields, varied hers and there with vineyards, 
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* ov * r ,L *“ a sanctuii>- nf Apollo at Naupactus dose to the 

harbour (TlracyiMw, ii. 9.). Inscriptions found at Naupactta show 
that Dionysus was worshipped hero and that slaves were freed by beim: 
foimully sold to him (f. /. 0 . C. S. 3. Nos. 372*578). 

t J“ Chiller, _ r*K*ii in Greta, p. 3J4 sg .; Dodwvll, Tout, 1 . p. i 3 g w . ; 
4 ."#"? Great, 2.p, 606 w . ; ISwrsiau, Ctegr. t. p. 146 jy/, ; Baedeker. 1 

^t y TT' Yv, &,*> : K , W “*| •" ^ J 5 tm 4 

( 1879 ), p, 33 j W. J, Woodbouse, AtiAta (Oxford, I% 7 ), p, 309 ryy, 4 

38 . to. the Dorians-■ built here the vessels etc. The name 

Naupactus means ‘ship-built,' which was explained by the legend here 
mentioned by Pausamas. Cp. Strabo, ix. p, 426 sg. ; Etymohg. Mag- 
nuifi r J;tr. ^flWrtjfros^ jv 

38. 10 . The history of Naupactus—how the Ath P nj flrm etc 

See iv. 24. 7 ; iv, 16. 1 sg. 

38. 11 . the Locrians assembled once more in Naupactns. On 

a btontc tablet found at Ocanthea (ffixfetOf) there is an inscription 
relating to a colony oT the Hypocnemidian (Epicnemidian) or Opum inn 
Locrans who had settled or were about to settle at Naupactus. W, 
Vischer and Mr. E. L Hicks supfiosc that the occasion of the colony 
was the „ne here mentioned by Pausanins, and that accordingly the 
inscription dates from about 403 B.C. Mr. R. Meistcr seems in 

r- “ ‘e ^” ie VltW ' Kut e P'C la ( )hi5L ‘ i in general (A. Kirchhoff, 
11 . Rueht, t. Cuitius E. S- Roberts, F. IScehtd, W. Ditteabereer, 
and the editors of the Rrxmdl dt f Inscriptions JunJ.gufj grates) 

dS ST **"•*&** pecnli-irities that the inscription 

dates from the early part of the fifth century b.c. E Curtins 

M dbfrili 1 !!! V““ ny 7? T”* 64 at lIlt insti h' a[ ' I > n of Corituh 

at the ttme when Megara had formed an alliance with Athens. By 
this alliance Athens obtained .1 port (Pegac) on the Corinthian gulf, 
and the Cnnnthians, jealous nf this encruachnient of Athenian influence 
cm waters which they regarded as a preserve of their own, induced the 
Locrtans to settle a garnson^Dlony at Naupactus, which might act as 
\ on ti?e Aiheni,™ nniai power an these v/ateni Hence the 

Athenians attached and captured Naupactus. See Thucydides, i. ,at 
.Such is Liirtiuss theory. He dates the capture of Naupactus by the 

in ^iuestion” ft** “7 Wfal ”^ datc ™ to the inscription 

rrwfc^rlu’ I 5 , Upp , r S ““"I v * iuab,e information on the subject of 

2S ST! S ,i U , eU . ,k the pred “ telaticms which 

should exist between the colonists and the mother country. Briefly 

17 h !T “ C *£**“*' colonists shall not separa ( ?poSy 
from ihe Hypocnemidian Locrtans; at Naupactus they shall pay t*Js 
° f Western Locris; if they return of their oS 
sirTf ,b>y J** 11 P a J' M entrance*® for enrolment, .he 

777** b0 *T\ nf)t ? g ta|uired [n thc «*• of one Who has left 
ana dali son ora brother in his place at Naupactus. Persons who have 

STw , ™ lhtt ™™ry may inherit the property of kinsmen 
who have died at Naupactus, and vice-versa " (Roberts). 

WmSh»nli 1 Jjschrift ton NiujuIiIds aiu tier SammluiMF 

* AAtmickts Museum, N. f. 26(1871), pp, 39.96; E. L. Hides, Grai 
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Cp - iL 5 - 5 » *- ,. ,, Prof Aug. Kick 
i~.”* the *®«»“ whom the authorship or the AWwL was 

SSSSsf>SSw«S SSS 

mio quas'-Ionic. See hick, Afotfefr Gcjuhti in ikrtr ttr&hHutitktn 

rnTmCi^*’ 1 97 - ' f ' e fra e™ pnta of t}le ^ufiodin ^rc collected 

'" k '" tels p, tgsC. 

3 B. i t Charon, Son of Pythes. According to Sii&s f,v v^-- 

Stv^ T e " r , ,iii4 ^h 5swii sth^ 

3 S. i=. a temple of Poseidon beside the sea. There is no inr. 
stood'not'iI C Mr W * J Wood house conjectures that it 

mos not into [ he UPa ff“o fi ' ™ *** P«™™tory of AnUrrhium, which 
runs nut into ihe gulf five or six mites to the south-west of the t™™ 

£3f“£ ‘ his h ^ ew hc I X,r,lts out that there W» a sanctuary of 
i o«,don wi Mural, the c.ipr on the opposite side 0 f the narrows hn 
p. t>7), that Scylnjc mentions a sanctuary in Aetolia at the 
entrance to thegalf of Corinth, westward /nan N auf £*» (PcJ^l £ 

^.■osytttr.: if .Sirtfa^s 

snore, i uiiarcti, also, m the passage cued above iriws th* „c 
_ {il £ Aetolian cape. The evidence adduced by Mr. Wood house 

certainly makes it probable that a sanctuary of Poseidon existed on Cape 

££ 2 tl s ",r *»* h "™>“ ii » “"'i’ 1 *<£•£££ 

_ ias t winch, to jttdge from his language, tnusi surtlv have 
TuriSTfort S \"rVj, Al Am, r h i um lh<5ft raMans nf a dismantled 
Woodhouse," Aeto/ittt P ™Z" ^ °” ^ ”* *' *• W J- 

38 . 12. Artemis - represented in the act of hurling a dart. 
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Mr Wootfhouse regards this type of Artemis as a warrior-goddess armed 
with the national Aetolian weapon, with regard to which he compare* 
Euripides, J'A&rnisiw, 139 ^ 1165 tqq., Pollu* p L 149. He suggests 
that [he type may have been adopted as a national emblem after the 
repulse of the Gauls, in which the Actolians with their javelins played a 
part (cp. Pans. t 22, 6). See W. J, Wood house, Arle/in, pp, 320*322. 
But I see no reason why Artemis hurling a dart should have been a 
warrior rather than a huntress. 

33. 12 . a grotto. In the limestone hills [o the north-east of 
Naupaous there are many caverns and grottos ; bui the grotto of 
Aphrodite has not yet been identified ( Aft/tfurtf . d, wrA IrnL m AtAtn § 
4 P- 23 cote), Mr. Woodhounc thinks that a small rocky 

eminence, to the east of the sanctuary of Aesculapius (as to which see 
the next note) and separated from it only by a marshy pool, is well 
adapted to be the site of Aphrodite's shrine* A modem church of St. 
George stands on the hi]l p but no ancient remains arc visible. The 
suburb Ln the plain below goes by the name of Aphrodite, but the 
appellation may very well be modem. Many remains of late date, such 
a* small columns* bases, and cisterns, am to be met with here. Mr. 
\V00dh014sc conjectures that this was [he on walled suburb Cpiptured by 
the united Peloponnesian and Aetolian army under Eurylodius in 
426 iuC* (Thucydides, hi. 102). See W. J. Woodliousc, AtUtiu, p. 316. 

38. 13- The sanctuary of Aesculapius. About a quarter of an 
hour to the east of Naupaetias a rocky spur advances towards the road 
from the chain of low hills which runs parallel to the road on the north. 
At the fool of the rock a copious spring, overshadowed by three spread* 
mg plane trees, gushes from a Turkish fountain. The water of this 
spring ts deemed the best and most abundant in the neighbourhood 
and LS still conducted to Naupartus, as it appears to have been con- 
dueted m antiquity. In the rock immediately over [he spring, at a 
hejght of about 40 fen above the road, but hidden from it by the thick 
leafage of [he plane-trees, is a terrace about 50 feet long and 30 feet 
wiile. The wall of rock ai the back of the terrace h about 12 feet 
high and was once covered from end to end, to a height of 2 fcet + 
wuh inscriptions, uf which the time-worn and weathered remains suffice 
to show that here was the sanctuary of Aesculapius. The sanctuary was 
already m ruins when Fausaotas saw it. borne inscriptions recording 
the enfranchisement of slaves by means of a formal sale to Aesculapius 
have been dug up on the terrace. 



another sanctuary of Aesculapius in the ravine now called 
™ Stvtsi about two hour* 1 walk to the north cast of Naupaetus It is 
a wild secluded spot in [he heart of the hills , few but the shepherds 
ever penetrate to it. A very difficult path leads up ihc ravine to 

n moderately level and open space on the mountain side halfway up 
i£ glen. Tlic place is called Zdff^c From here by clambering down 
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into the rtivint we reach the mins of [he temple^ romanticaJ]^ 
Situated on the very brink nf the foaming torrent, on the farther 
side of which [he lofty hank rises nitrite* perpendicularly* A column 
which has been tumbled down by the peasants into the bed of the stream 
ts inscribed wEth legal deeds recording the emancipation of stares by 
means of a nominal sale to Aesculapius in the springs " (to* 'AtncAarrid* 
tv K^oirppn), .from which we leam that Si Aesculapius in the springs 11 was 
the god of the temple. Ocher fallen columns, also inscribed, are said 
to be buried under a landslip on die site of the temple. The title 
“in the springs JK is appropriate, for the spot is not far from the head of 
the gorge, where the torrent takes its rist Moreover, another spring 
nses on the level ground above the temple, and there is a tiny spring 
also in the steep bank on the opposite side of the torrent. Sec W+ J. 
Woodfootise, Aefotio, p. 33 i sqq . ; id, in Journal pj HAhmt Studies, 
T3 (lSsra- 53 ), 341 m i C L C, G S. 3- Nos, 3? 9-3S7. 

38 . 13* the pcotesMJ Aajt^ She wa.5 the authoress of some 
graceful epigrams preserved in the Greek Anthology. Three of them 
are translated in Mr. Madcasl’s Select Epigrams Jrum the GmJt Anthology 
(Nos, li. 36} yl ! 4| t 24}. Tntian says (Or. ad ( 7 raefpf t icraii. p. |jq | 
ed_ Otto) that her statue was made by Euthycrates and Cephisodolus. 
As Euthytraces was a son of Lysippus (Pliny, AW, Ji/jf. xxxlv. 66), his 
colleague Ccphisodotus must have been the younger sculptor of that 
name (see note on viii, 30, 10). The ynunger Ccplusodotus flourished 
about 296 H.C. This* therefore, must be approximately the date of the 
poetess Anyic and hence of the foundation of the sanctuary of Acscu* 
lapius at Naupac(us v 

38 + 13, two thousand golden staters. Thr golden stater weighed 
1 3a grains and was worth about twduy.ihrte shillings. See Prof p, 
Gardner in Smith’s Diet. &f Gr . ttmd Eem, Antiquities,* article s Staler.’ 

I fence (he sum paid 10 Anyte by Pbalysius was cqiol to about ,£1900. 
Prof. Ridgeway lias shown that the golden stater was the equivalent of 
the old unit of barter, the os. See his work, The Origin MtUlUf 
Currency and Weight Standards (Cambridge., 1892), pp. 1 304 
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p ' * 61 ’. , ln ^* aus ‘ 1 1 5 u '= should probably insert ti before <f* 6 a 

’ Dindnrf ' “ d K - Ktira « r CJfto’-wto Museum, X. F. 

38 {ifiS3J, p, 423 }. 

P. 5 62. In Pans. j a . 5 A MilehhSfer propose ,□ read ’Aft™ 

IW.« S instead of Af^Ij dyaApa {ArtkUoh^sdut 

vJuditn fL hrumi dargtbraih^ Berlin, >£93, p, 451. In the same 
sentence he prefer the reading ’AWAA*,^ to the reading ’AmJAAwi, 

1 l^hckehM s^ggeted that instead of ’A^JAA,,i or ’A.roAX^ 

WCshfl " kt read AmtAA^AW (J, TupfTer, AMsckt Gm^hgie, 2t >, 
note r), r M 

., |J Sp®* - 6 frt ™ KuAjSSijs. For KoAAomc we should p™b- 
ab!^ read w|th S. N, Dragtmmes {Miilfmtungtn d urek. fw,. 

m Atimm, 21 (1*96), jx ja &ee below, p, 4S2. 

P. 562. In Pans, i. rt, 4, W j<tus is an emendation proposed by 
Em pen us ( 0 /jwrW*, p. 341). The MSS. read v.iW which Hiui« 
now ^praces >0 the text. C P . Sdwbart, .1p. 92 . 

• I , I " 01c on '■ |S - ^ C ‘ Wkehsmmb proposed to remove the 
words us Afopuroi ™A«wu- AvoUoi* rdAiiV from the position which 
they occupy tq the MSS. find 10 place them mu lines longer down after 
7“C .jhktt y? (/Aw- Siadt Atktn in AUirikum, t, p. 690 note 3}. 

This ingenious and convincing emendation, approved by W, Gurlitt 

(Gfer/WAo, p. 327), is rightly accepted by Hitrtg in his recension 
o' in* teat. 


t j \ 5 6 3 not® m L i £. 9 . Read with Hftdg in his edition j*an£v 
T* *fo«t *#*»&», A.foe. «™»rTo« £} *wl rais <rr<*If kotA rA cord 
01 roi\o», *ai oKijUttTW < (Taidri rmi- Tt r^typArru—trnfa At 

•YwApmn *«I ypa fal Si xoi is u.VA &flA*V 

Thts is closer to the MSS, and altogether better. Schubart, while he 
corrected the passage in one place ftfol for uW.), corrupted it by bis 
conjectures m many, 

3^3* ftoie qn i 19. i h Htiziff in his edition is probably r%ht in 
accepting DmdorTs conjecture rapjyt fo r trop^v, and retaining the rest 
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of the sentence as it stands in the MSS- The mentioned m the 

lext may have been reeds for thatching the roof {Pol tux, x. 170). 

, P / [l 01 , 6 on “■ K 4 " r 'Erioarp^ uprt. The adjective 

here applied ID Epidaunas is defended by mscripiions found in the 
EfHdnyrian sanctuary of Aesculapins. See P. Catrvtibi /Mkr 
fEfiuk*re t vd.i. p r m t Inscr. Na 106 line 9 t» h™7 

Inscr. Ntx iob line 12 'Etn&rara, line 16 <v ‘EirfSaopy !«*!„ 

and p, 106 I user, Na 260 line 3 *J itpk l l !m£ai!po^v voAis. 

5 ? j> note on Li. 3 5. 6 t The emendation eia/it£i>roe for Sia&x? 
™ been independently suggested by S. Wide {Dt j*m> 
mnsffliMMffli, i^i(AMirntfnrw T p P 7^7, 

P. 577- In Puna, iii it 3, 5. Wide would read 0^*dot for 0^nSo> 
W* p, 3 ?)l 

5 ^ 5 - It v Pans. v. 15, 3 st has been proposed by Hilxfg (Ztir 
P- 72 ) to read rei 7 Af^iaa^u <*/*?««*> 

* 7 * LnHtca ^ ™- AtMY*&dov ei pav }L<k\m'Ti, The. change would 

certainly be an improvement, for the phrase tod Attorikdov m&v in 
the sense of « to pass beyond a place 31 seems inadmissible, ft is not 

defended by Sophocles, Old Tyi. 673 Jf. Ornv (fopoS as to 

which Sec >bb h s note. 

/■ s ® 8 - f " ***“■ «■ 4 5 Ullatnownj.MMjjcndoHT proposed to 
read kj.rtr«v for E^o-iov (AWi, ri (1876), p. 394}. The eon- 
jKUire is approved by W. Gurliti (&M»- TWre/ir, pp. 361, 4 , => 

I. 611 I„ l-aus. *. i9 , ? c. Rob.n has now withdrawn hi* 
proposed alteration nf the words &m jiii ray jjcriSrrK h.t.JL He would 
now tawe the text as it stands except thru with Buttroa™ lie would 
tnsen siTr'v before the *ords <V ™& «o£W rf, x<( ^. See 

C ‘ R obert t&>* MaratknttcktiK&t it r «W- Poikiit (Halle a. S., iSqs’i i>. 

-TIT T r' S 1 " serti “ of «"?* 13 » simple and easy emendation, and 
is to be preferred to the insertion of vjf hip? after tuj/ ^cy^r, which 1 
had provisionally adopted, The translation should accordingly run; 

lace in the holfows of her h"ndT' " L ^ * £ra3p,nff tht f:Hll0Uii ncck ‘ 


VOL. H 

, aS T {,*»? from r *»** A visit paid by mc to Suniiun 

infliemw Nr ,S&S) . faVc ™ 3,1 opportunity of correcting ajtd 
«rT °? Wme P°' nls ,he given in ,hc tc*L The 

diNnS u, A ' h * fort,t i catJ ® 1 ' 5 are now but scanty. They exist in a very 
dilapidated slate on the cast and north sides of the cape; they are best 
preserved on the north side. On the south and west sides liardty a 
trace of them is to be found. The materia! is mostly a light brown 
stone, which seemed to me to be sandstone; but some pieces of the 
fortifications, especially the towers, are built of the native rock of the cape, 
is is a crystalline rock which lakes a yellow coating by exposure to 
be weather. It is only where pieces are chipped off that its crystalline 
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structure Is exposed, No part of ihc existing fortification-walls rs built 
of white marble as stated in [he test- The number of courses of 
masonry preserved varies from one to six. The greatest height to 
which any piece of wail or lower is preserved is between B and 9 feet. 
The thickness of the wall, where both, faces are standing, is eo feet 
2 inches, according to my measurement Towards its eastern end the 
north wall ts built regularly of squared blocks of the light brown stone 
laid in horizon!*] courses ; but farther to the west the wall with its 
towers is constructed of the yellow-coated crystalline rock in a very 
irregular and miserable style, the stones being small and hardly hewn 
nr fitted together. Still farther to the west there art some remains of 
the better built wall of light brown sandstone. These marked differ¬ 
ences in style between portions of the north wall seem to indicate that 
at some later lime the original fortifiaiinns were hastily and ruddy 
repaired. 

The terrace to the north of the temple is supported on ihe north and 
west by two walls, of which the northern is 40 paces long and the 
western 37 ps™. Both these supporting walls are built of quadrangular 
blocks of white marble Laid in horizontal courses; the blocks are 
unusually low in proportion to their length. At She north-west comer 
the wall is twelve courses or about 13 feel high. On the terrace there 
are remains of two walls meeting at a right angle; one of them runs 
along the western side of the terrace within a foot or so nf the edge; 
the other, of which one and two courses are preserved, runs east and w est 
at a distance of to paces from the northern edge of the terrace. Both 
walls are built of the light brown sandstone referred to above. They may 
be the remains of a sanctuary of Poseidon, who is known to have been 
worshipped at Sunlnm, How the terrace, situated as it Is, could have 
supported a firvpjttafitM or portal leading into the sacred precinct* as has 
Sometimes been supposed, it is difficult to see. 

Of the sculptured slabs of marble said m lie in front of the temple 
E found only one that bore undoubted remains of reliefs. The others 
have perhaps been removed. 

After the battle of Solamis the Greeks dedicated a captured Phoe¬ 
nician ship at Suntum (Herodotus, vul 12J). 

P. 4 line 16 from foot, Lanriiim. As to the working of the 
silver mines of Laurium in antiquity* see J r j. Binder, LauriM: /4> 
uftisckrn Bcr%nxrk* fm AUarifamt (Laibach, 189s)- The work is 
illustrated with plates and with a map of the district which shows the 
positions, of the ancient mines, 

F. 3 kne 2 2 from foot, the fortification-wail etc. The fortifica¬ 
tion - wall which skirted the shore of Piraeus is especially well 
preserved at two places* one on the eastern and the diher on the 
western side nf the peninsula. On the eastern side, a little to the 
south of the harbour of Zca, the wall i$ preserved beside the road for 
a length of about 100 paces at a distance of about 40 yards from the 
sea- Its height varies from one to five courses nf masonry, but the 
average is nearer five than one. In this stretch of wall there is a square 
projecting lower standing to a height of from iwo to five courses, It is 
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6.3 5 metres brand and projects 4.75 metres from the cumin. Tie 

" f ‘, he "f 1 a " d „ Df thc * owtr is of ,he rogular ashlar sen, 
The other place where the wait is in good preservation is a little bay on 
csiern slide of the peninsula, near ns southern extremity. The bav 
tvptmi southwards, and the wall is preserved almost all round it to a 
height of from two to five courses. Two square lowers project from 

!\ n ! niSOnr> ’ 15 a ^ tn ° r the fine ashtar sort, But the thickness of 
the wall does nut appear, nor is it possible to say whether it was here 

™ If “ L d ft ?*7 y L 0r had a « re of "Jbblt However, at one point 
n 1 >c south Side of the peninsula the wall seems to have consisted of 
jin outer and inner facing of ashlar masonry with n core of nibble 
aelwceti ; and from the quantity of small broken stones lying about the 

v“ rt 1 f* *b* peninsula, I incline to think that the 

wall which skirted the shore had everywhere a core of rubble. 

rcmiinf nf J 'f '*■■ ["** ,0p> Tha ^* 4*1 gate etc The 

remains of the pnnpp.it gateway of Piraeus, briefly described in 

e tot, are to be seen about six minuses’ walk to the east of the 
-f!L™ ta, -!f ! v ' a ? 1C « atcwa >'> whkh &M» north, is abom 
a " d W h> ,h ™ Sf > uart ,owers matins on oval 

n^fh d h r ^ 1,10 “* em is »!« l«=t'er preserved- It is B 
paces broad and projects 9 paces from the curtain. The oval base on 

“2?* ”, C T 4ed " i;de [ ° a ht, * ht of W ««*»», and the 
tower liwslf 15 standing in a height of three courses. The Wht of the 

™,rss,T5" if 1 r? a (? *■ ■" '»* 

Wi * 1 hL ktnd? * blDek5 bein £ and bid in wnctly 

«K* H^teway on the west the wall, built 
, the s,yne sty]e t is preserved id .1 he^hr of three and four corses for a 
lengd. of about iS paces. As i, stands, the wall is 4.33 metre" , hick 
but it may have been thicker onfimaJly. 

fortififT 40 ^ *** OF thC ***™T ■* ™<*h« piece of the 

Ibis rower'? th a ™ und . ,OWcr bui!t M before Of line ashlar masonry, 
dh h ' Ch 5- *** “ ™ rt ' han 3 ^micircl^ is j ; j^ces ia 

L " r on * “ hc ' shl o( ^ The wall ^joining 

the toner on the east has four courses standing for a length of ,3 or ig 

S.Li— ji 60 m«n» Unde, and this seems to have been its full 
anv core of n hhJf a * a PP«ir* iu be built of snlid masonry without 
^ j Abatrt 44 P 8 *** of the round tower i/a second 

round tower, beyond Which the wall is 5. ig metres thick built of 

STZ-»f»** 21Z ££ 

. * ere pruned, Fwm the kist-menrioped tower the waJI 

S^refflTSflfT 35 **” 10 a «*"d through 

which the road between the Long Walk is believed 10 have gong, This 

t’idn led into ft ’tiffin'** d ° Uble ' An 01Jtcr ^ a,c - lbo «t 6 paces 
ww an in«f paCCS SqrarC ' at ll!,: f ' lnhcr °f which there 

tower f c TJle ? uter K:He was Probably flanked with a round 
I - " .^ c , h s,dc . but only the tower on, the west side now exists or at 

Si* fc ? t — “ »f —n, • “rf"; 

h '~,««««. high. On M lids ot Ihe 
court the wall !S 7 metres (33 feet) thick; the masonry here is again 
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soiid withoul my ton- of nibble. From the gateway the „vll 

s b “ * —-ii^Lss 

■*™J Jars KS t?ws sas fc-*— 

as tte learn from an inscription found at Olympia. The inscription 
seems to date from the imperial age. See Dittenbcrger und PqrLild 
Du Imchnfien vch Olympia, No, 316. ** ur £uid r 

K 31 line 35 sg. from foot, two ancient theatres As to rh™ 
w ; , DBfprdd * ******** riUr {Al h MS £ 
teipstc, 1896), p 97 m . of the theatre on the hill of Munvchh 

3? lm s^ 7 ^ *•“«£■ *M*»i the remains are buried under5“ 
sml -Some ef the waits were excavated in t$So, but afterwards ™»,i 

]£ * h M 1Lnf - Wtkh ( lies * li,tle to th « west of the harbour of 

Ze^ dosely resembles m tisptan the Dinnysiac theatre at Athens as 

SrJ 5 l L> ' CUI ^ S - 1 h f f£i ™ rf *e auditorium is that of a semidrdl 

t h™. T r nB "! itraifc ' ht Jin «- Fourth staircases divided 
the seats into thirteen wedge-shaped blocks. A semicircular passage 

Thl gUlt r MparalC ,h * l(, " e4 ' ,0Wof ^t 5 f««n the otehestfi! 

1 he orchestra forms a complete circle, the diameter of which measured 

wiilm. the gutter, is 16.34 metres. Its floor is the native rock. From 
the foundations of the stagc-buildings which remain we gather that 
stage was about .S metres long exclusive of two w ,n C “ which 

projected 3.61 metres from it, one at cither end, and that its fnm- was 
adorned with fourteen Done columns. Between the two middle columns 
there would seem to have been a door; at least the spare between 
these columns {:, 12 metres) is wider than the space Ej 39 metres) 
between the other columns. The depth of the stage, between S 
wings, was probably about 3 metres, 1 The fronts of the wines were 
adorned with hve columns apiece. At the back of the stage extended i 

“Vr 34 metre * ‘™ S by nr;lrJy 5 '■■ide. Shis was ho 

££t srt The - »-*. t£ 

33 line 26 from foot, Before we quit the peninsula 5 f pi mens . 

pr raC Us Thc y Scrvr n ' IQ ^ J ,ilC disCOver ?Of«br 5eningc- um at 
r raeus. The Serangcum ts mentioned by (stums lOr « tit , n , t 

Alctphron {Ephi Wi 4J) ^ a ptKC ; n “fa ^ere \y« s hjS “d 

from the Oreek lexicographers (Harpocration, I’hotius, Suidas, t.v. tn>*lv. 

yiey) we learn that it was in Piraeus. Harpocmtion says k\as 

mentio ned V 4 sitt and Aristophanes; and Photius informs us that 

it was founded by a certain Swangus, and contained the shrine of a 

here. The name, which signifies 1 place of taverns, 1 recall-. <?i™w 

dneripti^ ofto bi|, of MUbpchk(i.,, 39!jsi SIS 

sssTwS^. ? z s^wsac: t as* 
ssswaa’iSK-aarasStt^s-tt 
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and tunnelled, naturally adapted for dwellings, and entered by a narrow 
mouth, u Fallowing these indication & Mr. J. Dragatsl* lately discovered 
the Serangeum, The entrance is beside the sea, at the eastern foot of 
the hill of Munychia, near the modem sea-baths nf PttraikftHl. Here 
Mr. Dragatsls found a subterranean chamber, which had clearly been 
used as a bath, with openings from it through the cliffs in several 
directions. On the right of the bath-room u an artificial cavity with a 
double row af niches. In the upper row of niches the bathers may 
have deposited their clothes, in the lower the vessels used in the bash. 
The door af the bath-room Is a mosaic of black and white stones 
arranged |o represent several scenes. Most of these have been at some 
time or other demolished, hut enough remains to allow us to make out a 
woman moving to the left followed hy two dags, also a beardless young 
man driving a fuur-hor.se car with a dolphin sw imming below it The 
driver of the car may be Semngus, the hero who gave his name to the 
plane. The discovery of a stone bearing an inscription Mlpyor opov 
s boundary of the hero^ shrine' confirms the statement of Photins that 
there was a shrine of the hero in I he Serangeum ; and the marble tablets 
adorned with snakes in relief which have been found on the she were 
probably dedicated to him, since wc know that the supernatural beings 
whom the Creeks culled heroes were commonly associated with snakes 
(Plutarch, CAvMHflicf, 39 ; Phot! US, Lex-lid^ i.v. s , jpa« tti^keAuv ; K- 
Rcahde, Pjyt&t, p. 223 note 5}. See the letter of Mr. S- P Lambros, in 
Atkenatum* aoth March 1897, p 38 5 

Pr 33 line 10 from foot, Capo Celias, The view, adopled in the 
text, that Cape tolias is the modem Cape Cosmos* has recently been 
again defended by Mr P, Kastrorncnos (Ti^/apis dpxaiciA«yunj, 1S97, 
PP- 93 * 9 &)■ In support of it he points out that fine pottery was made 
from Cotian day (Athenaeus, si. p, 482 b), and that the clay at Cape 
Cm mt tj is of excellent quality., whereas at Trispyrgi^ which some writers 
identify with Cape Cohns* the soil is *andy and not adapted far the 
manufacture of pottery. 

P, 44 line 24 from top, Between the Dipylum etc. The outer 
wail between the Dipylum and the Sacred Gate is 19 ft. 8 in- distant 
from, the inner wall. Three courses of It are preserved on the outer 
face, and nne and two courses on the inner fare. The large blocks 
placed on the socle of the inner wall are squared and of different kinds 
of stone (conglomerate, ehc) \ they are not of the blue limestone of 
which the socle is built. 

P» 45 line 7. sixteen courses. The highest part nf this wall, so (hr 
as I could see, is only ten courses high (about tj feet), 

P. 49 line iS jp + * giant-pillars 1 or L aerpent-plIUm 1 As to these 
monuments see the monograph of Dr. G. A. Muller, DU Rnf&grmpp* 
auf den r&misck'germdmfCk&t Gigax/en- Saule/f (Stmssburg i/IL und 
Buhl, 1S94). They are found on both slopes of the Vosges mountains, 
in the districts of Saar and Mturtbe a* far as the Moselle In Luxemburg, 
the Palatine, and the tower valleys of the Neckar and Main. Some of 
them are inscribed with the date and a dedication to Jupiter or to 
Jupiter and Juno. One wethpreserved specimen, found at Schicrstcm in 
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' dated the aSth February of [Etc year = = i jld. Another, found 

at Heddernhtjni, bears ihe date 2 A t a , d . All of the monuments seem 
to belong to the third century a.D. Thus Mr. Kdm 1 * interpretation of 
them as copies of a statue of Caligula vanquishing the Ocean becomes 
improbable. Dr. Q L A. Muller would explain them as memorials 
erected on vinous occasions, of victories won by the Romans over the 
barbanans of Germany, the struggle being represented in the mythical 
form of a god trampling a giant under foot. The figure of the rider is 
believed by Dr. Midler to stand variously for Jupiu=r t Neptune, or 3 
Roman emperor, 1 

P. 3= line a 1 from foot, tins sculptor Enbulldes. The inscribed 
base^ of another statue by this Athenian sculptor, Eubutidcs son of 
tuebir, wtis found by Messrs. Dather and Ywke at Hyampolis in rW 
^ journal of HtUmk «*, 16 (iflgdj, p. 307, .No. g, For the 
tmdy lire of ihe artist, we Locwy, Jnsckriften gri^A. p. 

I', j 5 line 7 from top, the Coramicns, Fatisaniaa's description of the 
marketplace of Athens is examined in a special dissertation by Mr. G, B. 
lulhi (Patutftiias auf&r Agera A/Am, Munched i -S9 c> He 

accep^ Dr. Umpfeld's conjecture that the Pity* was «the old market- 
mentioned by ApolMoniS {HanxcKUion, r.^ ^ Atipa* 

*** artd fQUows Dr - VZrpfcid also in his identification ofX 
linn eat ru fins. 


1 . 56, the rest of the building is of common stone. But on the 
inner aide of ihe back wall of the colonnade there is a socle of rev 
imrJde bmlt in two courts, a low one and a high one. 

?’ *7 3illt fr0n] top* the Bcyal Colonnade, Excavations 

conducted by she German Archaeological Institute in jgn:.o 7i 
hid bare some reinmns of a building which Dr t LWrpfcld thinks may 
ii.ue been trie Royal Colonnade, The remains are situated on the west 
side of the modem Poseidon Street, at the eastern foot of she hill on 
dic Thesettftt stands. Thh is, as I have pointed nut in 

the text exactly the place where we should expect to find the Royal 
Colonnade, However the building which has been brought to light 
has not Use usual shape of a Greek colonnade. It was n chamber 
about 9 nitres square with a facade opening to |h e between six 
columns. PIlore one door in lhe middle of the &*ade and another 

]X 1 ”?!* h wal3j Dr - Edrpfcld assigns the building in the beginning 

f the fifth century u,c. at latest. To the south of and i n a Se with 
11 are the remains of a similar edifice of later dare *hith appears to 
have occupied the sate of an older building. See W. Dfirpfdd in 
MiUkdiungm ,t arch. Imt. in Atkin, si (iBgi), pp 107-10,, aM ih 
22 ( 1097 ), p. 2 j;. 


ljf B 32 W- fnjni , 0 P. tho kings from Maluthus to Clidieus 
etc, i he list of the Athenian kings has b«a discussed, with charac- 
tcnsiic insight and sobriety, by the late J. Tupffer (‘Die liste dcr 
athemschc Kfinige,' Hermit, 31 <iS,6), pp , i 0 j. t a 3; repH^ jn 
the writer's Bntrage sur gntth, Atkriumt&iiienteJinfi (Berlin, iSnyL 
pp. 27S =92ji whe refutes the objections raised by Professor von 
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Wihuiowui-MorLE^csdrcrJr (Ansiotetes umi Ath*n f p a 134 ) to the 
authenticity of the list of the Medoutid kmgs. 

P- 66.Line 3 from foot* the regular ascent from the market place 
to the Acropolis etc A passage in one of the tetters ascribed to 
Diogenes (No. 30) ihows that in antiquity, os at the present day, two 
separate roads led up to the Acropolis from the low ground at the 
northern foot of the Areopagus, “oiw of them short, steep, and difficult, 
the cither long, smooth, and easy.*- The former no doubt coincided or 
nearly so with the steep footpath which $tiO ascends on the east side of 
the Areopagus, near the cave of the Eumenides. The latter is the 
broad rand enclosed by walls of polygonal masonry of which a con- 
sidembEe part has been Enid bare by Dr. Dbrpfdd's excavations. In 
the text 1 have assumed that this broad and easy raad is the one of 
which Arran was thinking when he spoke of the ascent to the Acit* 
polls, and that consequently the Mctroum and the statue* of the 
tyrannicides stood on the western side of the Areopagus. But it is 
quite passible that Arrian was referring to die steep footpath, not to 
the broad road, and consequently that the statues of the tyrannicide* 
and perhaps the Metroum too were cm the eastern side of the Areopagus. 
This latter is the view preferred by Professor C. Wachsimnh on the 
ground that the statues of the tynrnnfcMet were, according to Arrian 
(stfrifrvif, iii. 16. S), not far from the altar of [be Eudauemi, and that 
this altar; on account of the connexion of the Eudnnemi with Eleuils 
(}. Toptfer, AitiuAc p. I i => 3 probably stood near the cave 

□f the Eumenides (C., Vv nchsmuth, 1 X cue Beit rage ^ur Topographic vqn 
Athene AM^dlu^u d fiAtfofrg- AUter. Clause d k. jdrAr. GtufL </. 
Wuftn, iS {1 $97), No. 1, p h 30 jf }. 

p - 70 Hne 17 from top, Counsellor Eeua. Zeu-; was worshipped 
under the snme title ns Acgae, as we learn from an inscription . R. 
Bohn, Alteriumer von Atgat t p. 34.) ; and Counsellor Zeus appears as 
a legend on coins of Myidenc of imperial date (Ek V". Head, f/iiterfa 
rwmntMt Pr 488). 

P. ?i line is From t op, the Clotted Sea. Since this note was 
ftTittcn I see that the explanation of the Clotted Sea to which I have 
K ivM the preference 5 h accepted also by Sir John Lubbock {Prehistoric 
Times * p, fit)). He says : “ Round the island of Thule Pytbeaj saw 
a substance which was neither earth, air, nor water, but a substance 
resembling medusae or jelly-fishes (vvwv^tvt &JUunr£p lOLviils), which 
could neither be passed on foot nor in ships. This passage, which 
has completely puated sou them commentators, is justly regarded by 
I rofessor Nilsson as a striking evidence of Pythons*! veracity. For 
when the Northern Ocean freeies, this does not happen as in our ponds 
or Jakes, but small, separate plates of ice are formed, and as soon as 
this process commences, the fishermen hurry to the shore. Jest they 
should be caught in the ice, which for some time ii too thick to permit 
the passage of a boat, yet too weak to support the weight of a man, A 
veiy similar description is given by Captain Lyon, *We came,' he 
says, * amongst young ice, in that state called sludge, which resembles 
in appearance and consistency a far better thing—lemon ice. From 
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this wc Came to 5midi round plates, of about a foot m diameter, which 
have the appearance of the scale* of gigantic fishes,' Ktcbardsnn sdso 
particularly mentions the ' circular {dates of ice, sis or eight inches in 
diameter. These d(*es of i« tossed about by the wave* suggested m 
Professor Nilsson himself, when he first saw (hem, the idea of a crowd of 
medusae, and if we imagine a southerner who had never before witnessed 
such a phenomenon, and who on his return home wished to describe it 
in his fellow-countrymen, it would have been difficult to find an apier or 
mosne ui^crnatis samite." r 

I> 72 line 2 1 from top, Celts --Some modem writer* 

hi\ p o .ittcmpicd to diitinpish the Gauh from ihe Cdti Thus Mr. H, 
.SchaaflTiausen would confine the name Celt* 10 the peaceful settled 
inhabitants of Southern Caul, while he would give the name of Gauls 10 

warllkc of the north and to the roving bands who invaded 

Greece and finally settled in Asia Minor. Ho points out that the 
distinction has (he support of Uiodonu fv. 33), according to whom the 
Celts were the peopte inland from Marseilles, about the Alps, and on 
the hither side of the Pyrenees, while the Gauls inhabited the lands 
beyond that region inwards the south, 1 beside the ocean .and the 
Hcrcynian mmintnms as far as Scythia. See H- Scbaaffbausen, ■ Die 
Kelten, m Ftsfaknft - am fOnJrigjc'fagt* /uMiium fa Vtrdm* t™ 
AttcrifUtHiijrttituitn im Rheinlattdc am t October 1891, p. 65 

P. n line 9 from top, Pergamns — Teuthnnia. The distinr- 
Mon between Pergomus and Temhrania is rightly maintained by Mr E 
i hminer p. 2 q ? 

P. / 5 lino S JvV' from top. The Fergamene inscriptions recording 
the victories over the Gaul* are published by Fmnkel (Ixtthriffa 
Pcrgamon, r No?. sa-24). As [g these inscriptions and (he liEstorv of 
the wars of the kings of Fergamus with the Gauls see also E. Thramer 
PergtMoi, PP . 330-333, 146-263; H . Gablet, EryOrtt (Berlin, jS 9 ;)' 
P dl V J , ' M / Fra okcI f "Das grosse Nicgesdeitfcmai Attain* I ' 
Ptoetyxs U <JS95), pp. . 10 ; Krtpp, in Btriintr fhilolog. I iWfr n . 
xkrift* 24 August 189;, p, 1 11 5 tgf mj and in ArtkitJegfaktr An facer, 
IB 9 S. P 1 -3 sqq- Mr. Thritmtr would place the great victory of 
Attains I, over the Gauls at the beginning of the king’s reign, namely 

m .?*l * 5 - 7 al lalC5t ! n -39 B-G Mr. Frinkcl holds that the war 
with [he G^uis wai not victoriously eondivded until 22 S lie 

P. 71 Hne 9 from foot, two differant stories "of the coming of 
Telephus to Asia etc. As to the*e two different legends see E, 
Thramer, Ftrgwnpp. 369.406. Perhaps, as Mr. Thrdmer supposes, 
Euripides may have borrowed hi* version of the tale from Hccatneus - 
for I’ausattias (v.iL 4, 9, cp, vrii. 47. 4) cites Hecameu, a* his authority 
m relating that form of the legend which w c know from Sira bo fojii 
P- 625) to have been adopted by Euripides. The smaller frieze found 
at Pergomus which illustrates the career of Telephus from his infancy 
upwards (Dir Ergejmtut <Ur Am^rmha (ptn ™ Pergem^ Vorliiafigv 
ncht, fierim iSSo, pp, 65-69) has been carefully discussed and 

* tfr r4 rpii titer ttitrra. Far rkrw we shuaid Mrham read iaertr here >• 
Ofoiicnu teems 10 place lie Canh 10 the north, not «j ifcT^mib adkt <5* ’ 

vot.v • ■ 
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explained by Prof. C. Robert (* Beilrage wt Erklarung dcs pergame- 
n isthen T dtphosfrieses,' Jakrbuzh rfts arok£&l&g+ 2 (1887), pp. 

244 t2 5 ^; *&t 3 (*S8S) t pp. Sy-xog;), The scene on the friers 

representing die making of the chest in which Augc is id be committed 
to the sea is well reproduced in CoEligiion’* Hitfairt rfc hi Sculpture 
grttqut, voL 5 . p r 53 & t Fig. 274. 

F. 7 5 line <S frnen. foot, the OabirL The worship of the Cabin at 
Ftrgamus is referred to in an Oracle of which a copy, engraved on stone* 
was found at Fergamus {C /, G r No. 35 3S ; Kaibcl, Etfgrsmmalrn Gmim t 
No. 1035^ The inscription seema to date from the reign of Antoninus 
Fills and hence to be contemporary with Pausanias. Mr. ThnUner 
argues that the dignities at Perganius whom Pausnnias and Aristides 
call Cabin were really Corybantes, attendants of the great Asiatic 
goddess* and that the identification of them with the Cabiri was a late 
fancy of the mythoEogi sts. See E. Thriimcr, Ptrguw&f t pp. 263-270* 

P. 90 line 3 from top, a status of Demosthenes. A pedestal found 
in the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Athens bears the name of Demo¬ 
sthenes (C. /. ctf. 1LL z. No* 944^ p. The inscription is of the 

Roman period, but the person represented was probably the great 
orator. 


P. 92 line 14 from topi Oaladeat Mr. S. X. Dragomnes proposes So 
tibstitute the name af the famous musidan Sacadas for that of the unknown 
Cnlarks in the tent of Paqsanias. The change is easy (EAKAAA 2 for 
K AAAAH 3 ) and the emendation probable. That a statue of Sacadas 
should he placed near statues of ApnLEo and Pindar would be ermnentJy 
appropriate, since Sacndas was believed to have won the esteem of 
Apollo by his music (Pern* ii. 22. 3 jf.) and was celebrated in a poem 
by Pindar (J J aus. jsl 30. 2 ; Plutarch, De mm7ta t 8). See S. N. 
Dnguomcs, in ffifi'ffMfuqgm A art A. M w1 A&m, 21 (i3g6j, pp. 
27-32. 


F, 0® line 10 jqq, from top. As to the statues of Karmodius and 
Arist%rit0D h particularly the copy of (hem on the Scaramanga vase, see 
further Overbcdi in Bzriihtf dber du Ytrkmndlmngm d. k. idcki, G*mIL 
d Wisitn. jm Lriptig, PbtEolog. histor* Cl., 44 (1^92), pp. 3 4.3 3 . 

P- Io o ^ 4 from top, Ptolemy, siunamed Pbilomotor" This was 
not Ptolemy VI., surnamed PliitoEnetor, but Ptolemy Vlll r| sumamed 
Soter II. and Phitometor, who feigned* with a long break, from 1 \ 7 g.c. 
to 3 1 b,C. See Justin, ftxxix. 3-3. An inscription found at Athens 
(C /. A. ii. r. No. 464) records a decree for the erection of a bronze 
statue in his honour. The statue may have been the one seen by 
Paysamas. Compare W. (itiriiu, O'thrr Pauznjtdt, r ^ p. 257 In she 
5:tme chapter (L 9 - 4) Fausantas mentions a statue of Alexander the 
Greats and an inscription from she pedestal of a statue in Alexander's 
honour has been found at Athens fC. /. A, iti, i. No. 945). The 
inscription belongs to the Rrnnan period. 

P 104 line 13 from top, Fergamns. The story of Fergamus who 
was said to have given hh name to the city is idd somewhat differently 
by Scnrius (on Virgin Ed. vL 72), according to whom Pergamus, a 3 on 
of Neoptolcmu* and Andromache, came from Epirus so Asia at the 
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Invitation of Grynus, sou of Earypylus, to aid that prince in his wars with 
his wsighbcKirt. In gratitude for his help Grynus founded a new city and 
named it Fergnmus after his defender. Mr, Thramcr ihows grounds 
for thinking that the story of the coming of Pcfgaxnus from Epirus 
to Asia was a fiction posterior to the age of Alexander the Great. See 
E. Thramtr, Ptrgam^s l p r 24 1 

P- 107 line 16 jy, from topi, dwarf tribes m various parte of 
Equatorial Afrira The reports, ancient and modem, of the existence 
of dwarf tribes in Africa have been examined again in recent years 
by Professor O. Lem of Prague (^Historisches Liber die sogenannten 
Zwergvbiker; 1 tfrrAwuttuHgm t&r 421^ F*rsa*rmtn*g dntorirr PMle* 
(Etiptig t&94), Pfr SaS-SJS)* He concludes that there are still 
remnant* in Africa of m race of men totally different from the negroes of 
the Sudan, the Bantu tribes, and the Hottentots, living as hunters m 
fishers, and characterised by low stature, primitive manners, and the 
possession of a language different from shat of their neighbours ; further 
that this dwarf mce was formerly more widely diffused than at present, 
and that its existence, especially about the source* of the Nile, was 
known to the Mediterranean peoples in the remotest antiquity, 

P, U3 line 1 $ from foot, a fountain called EnneacnmniL Since 
this note was written the excavations conducted by Ur. Ddrpfcld 
between [he Pnyx and the Areopagus with the view of discovering the 
Enneacmmus and other ancient structures mentioned by Pausanias have 
been continued, and detailed accounts of the wor k have been published 
by Dr, Dorpfcld and his colleagues {AfiUktif k ng*n J m arc/t, JmL in 
*9 C |B 94 K PP- 348-182, 49^509 ; t< 20 (1895], pp. [fii-3063 
frf., 21 (l £96), pp. ioj-107, 265-332). Dr, Qfrpfeld believes, as we 
have seen, that he has discovered Hie Enneacninus or CtilfcduK What 
lie identtlies as such is a small square chamber hewn out of the rock at 
the eastern foot of the Pnyx lull and communicating with a smaller 
round basin, also ctn out of the rock, a few feet lower down. In the 
back wall of the square chamber there h a niche from which water 
sometimes issues in winter. This, according to Dr. DdrpleH, is the 
spring CaLlifrhue, In early Roman time* the square chamber seems to 
have been deepened by nearly 5 feet, and at a later time a large Roman 
house was built in front both of the square chamber and the round basin, 
blocking them up and cutting them off from the ancient mad which ran 
at the foot of the bill In the walls of this house were found some hewn 
blocks of stone which Dr. Dbrpfetd conceive* to have formed part of the 
Casing of masonry with which Pisistratus or his sons enclosed die spring 
Callirrhoe. One of the blocks show's a channel for water with two 
mouths; into another a liora + s head has b«n let in, apparently to serve 
us a spout, Some yards to the south is a large quadrangular cistern, 
hewn out of the rock. Originally small, it seems to have been greatly 
enlarged and deepened in Roman times. In this large cistern the great 
subterranean aqueduci, of which some account has been given (vd. 2. p. 

114)i comes to an end. The aqueduct has now been traced along the 
southern side of the Acropolis as far cast as the Dmnysiac theatre. It 
consists of a tunnel hewn in the rock and measuring about J-40 metres 
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in height by metre in width, Ehough in some places Use dimensions 
are greater. A remarkable feature is that above it is a second similar 
tunnel, which communicates at certain places with the lower tunnel 
The object of this upper tunnel is unknown. 1 At intervals of 30 to 40 
metre* bath tunnels are connected with the surface of the ground by 
perpendicular shafts; one of these shafts is no less than 12 metres 
(nearly 40 feet) deep. Dr. Diirpfeld 1 * theory is that this aqueduct was 
constructed by PisistmEtra fur the purpose of reinforcing the supply of 
water of the -spring Cal!irrhoe when that proved insufficient for the 
growing wants of Athens. 

Reasons for refusing to accept this theory have already been given 
m the (cxl Further consideration and more evidence appear to me 
greatly to strengthen these reasons* which have now been stated with 
much force by Mr. Ch + Bclgcr \Btrliner pksfofog. 1 f fckcnsdkrifl 14 
{ 1894 ^ PR. 9 ^ 94 ? #♦ IS {t* 9 & PP 8 = 9 - 33 =. &S 9 -ZU; f>- 16 
(1896)* pp, 157-160, i8S Sf . p SOS-Sto, 54 CHS 44 ? AttAtiaiogisckrr 
Amttgrr, *095, pp, j 10-116; ik 1896, pp. 32 4045). Prof. 

J. M. Stahl {Rheinutfus Museum^ N. F. 50(189$), pp, 566.575, - j&. 51 
(1896), pp. 306-311)* Prof Milchhtifer {PkiM&gv j, 55 (1896^ pp. 

* 70“ 179)1 and Prof. C* Wachsmuih (*i\eue Behragc xur Topographic 
von Athen/ AUmdtm^ d. bitter. Cl ti. k, sticks. G&r/f. 

d Wssexsckafttn, tE (tSrj?), No, pp, r-33). Dr. Dbrpfeld has 
attempted tQ reply to the two first of these scholars, hut his replies 
are ineffective {BtrHmr philchg. I Vocktmckrift, ;6 (1896), pp, 123. 
5*® ; Ar£ f*f*£***** A **dg*r t iE 96 3 pp, 19 -ii : fi&ixisckti Mut&m, 
i . r. 51 pp- U74|7)i Hi* theory has however been accepted 

by Mr, E. Bodensieiner Enneatrunos und Lenajon/ g/ti/frr fitr titij 
Gymn.-nml-Sckukvtst^ 31 (1895), pp. 209*326) and Prt£ J. B r Bury 
{vr/taMTiw, 32nd February 1896, p. 257). Apart front the chain of 
testimony of other ancient writers which seems to link the Eimeacnmtw 
or Cal I urn oe indissolubly so the ifissus and she south-eastern quarter nf 
Athens, the considerations that fell contEnstvdy against Dr. Drirpfeld 
arc two* namely, first the evidence of Thucydides, and second the 
nature of she remains themselves. 

(r) In describing the extent of Athens as it was before ilh'biiint 
of Theseus, Thucydides say* ftL rs) that the city in Ehose daman-m* 
posed only the Acropolis and the pan below it mainly to the 4 1 7 JM 
'f ovnjv srpfe? v&raw pqXvrra To prove that th/ ^ntient 

1 d> incEnded the Acropolis^ Thucydides points to the sanctuaries of 
the gods <m the Acropolis and to she feci that in his own rime the 
Acropolis was stLll known specially as -the city/ To prove that 
the ancient dty> so far as it exceeded the limits of the Acropofc, lay 
chiefly to the south of it, Thucydides points to the sanctuaries in that 
quarter of the city, namely the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus* the 


On Uk jmaj&gy gf she mefctt drainsWftrki of the Coptic i.ok* in which 
swo liLTinds, op* abov* the «her, have sdie ^ otoerved Um ^ 
p. it 7), I wouM suggest Lhal the upper tuned *n*i cooitructMl 6rst and Ehac at a 
User utnc, when Um uinnd dM tim bjuwct iu parpe*f r dlbcr from ecu bring 
ceuxtgh dc having a safijncnl ilepc, the Iowct taiiind was GoJwtrucIcd is repine jl 
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Pythium* the sanctuary of Earth* the sanctuary of Dionysus in I he 
MarsticSj and (unEier to the fountain of Ennwcninus, He explains 
that in his time the fountain was tailed Evnneacrunus ( 4 wkh nine jets 5 ), 
because the tyrants (Pisistratus or his sons} had converted it into that 
form, but that of old, when the springs were open, the fountain was 
named CaHirrhae (■ fa! r-flowing ^ His reason for referring to it as 
evidence of the extent of the ancient city was that down to his own day 
the water of that spring was still used at marriages and other sacred 
ceremonies, from which he infers that it must hare been similarly used 
for the moat important purposes by the Athenians in days of old. 

The passage, thus interpreted in its simple and natural sense, is clear 
and logical. Thucydides first makes two statements as to the extent 
of the ancient city, and then supports these two statements by two 
separate sets of proofs, if the Enneacruntis and Lhe sanctuaries men- 
„ tinned by him as outside of the Acropolis were not situated to the south 
of it* than Thucydides's statement that the ancient city, so far as it 
exceeded the limits of die Acropolis, extended chiefly to the south, is left 
unsupported by any evidence, and the reference to the Enncacmnus and 
the sanctuaries outside of the Acropolis has no bearing whatever on the 
matter in hand. Vet Dr. Dbrpfeld holds thru the Eaneacrunus and the 
sanctuaries in quest ion lay, without a single exception, either to the west 
or the north of the Acropolis. If he is right* we must conclude that in 
order to prove that ancient Athens extended to the sauth of the Acro¬ 
polis, the historian appealed to structures oil of which were situated to 
the wtii or north of it. If this is not to stultify Thucydides L cannot 
imagine what would suffice to do so. 

(a) The remains of ancient water-works brought to light by Dr. 
Dorpfeld at the northern foot of the Pnyx hill are appealed to by him 
as conclusive evidence that he has found the Ermeracrumis. To me 
they seem tn prove precisely the reverse- What has he found ? A 
perennial spring sufficient to form a fountain with nine jets such as we 
know the Ennoucmmis to have been ? Not at all. He has found, 
according to his ow n account {ArchHohgiscktr Attothyr^ 1S96* p. 41), 
a cistern hewn in lhe rock from the back wall of which water 
occasionally issues in winter. And this was the town-well {SfjJi* 
Snmtm) from which, according to his own account* all the Athenians 
in the early days of Athens drew r their water I How could they have 
drawn it in summer when there was none to draw? Even in winter the 
flow would seem to be exceedingly rare and scanty. 1 have visited the 
scene of Dr, Dnrpfeld's excavations repeatedly in winter without ever* to- 
the best of my recollection, observing a driblet of flowing water- Mr, 
Ch- Geiger* who enjoyed the advantage of Dr, Dotpfdd's own guidance, 
saw some water standing down below in a round basin, but none flow¬ 
ing. All that Dr. Dorp fold himself claims to have discovered are 
4e several natural veins of water,™ every one of them, apparently^ sub- 
terranean But a natural vein of waiter which cores scantily and inter¬ 
mittently in winter can never have formed the 4 fair-flowing 1 spring 
Callirrhoe and the nine-tnouEhetf fountain of Enneacrunus. .Such a 
spring in fact docs not exist anywhere at the present day in the hollow 
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between the Fayx ami the Areopagus, iiud that nn such spring existed 
there m antiquity is abundantly dcmnnstrated by the deep wells, over 
100 in number, with which the ground is studded, as well as by the 
great aqueduct which brought water !□ this dry and rocky district. 
Where there is a good spring on the surface, men do not honeycomb 
the rpck with deep Weils to find water, nor do they laboriously bring it 
sn aqueducts fnrnn distant source*- The existence here of an aqueduct* 
to which Dr. Dtfrpfdd ventures to appeal as evidence in his favour, id h 
™ ^ * ®®* wrongly against him. Even if we grant, what has net been 
made out, thac the aqueduct was constructed by Pis-istralus, this would 
not prove that e| had any connexion with the Enneacninus. For m 
describing the change made by Firislratus at the spring neither Thucy¬ 
dides nor Pausamas says a word about an aqueduct; aJi they giv-e us to 
understand is that the springs, which before were open, were enclosed 
wuh masonry by the tyrant and that the water thenceforth issued 
mrotigbmne spouts. Finally, the square rnck-cui chamber which Dr. 
IJurpfdd identifies with Callirrhoe would seem 10 have been only one of 
many smulaT rock-cut cisterns of which a whole scries, cunuected with 
each other by passages, has recently been laid bare by the German 
excavatLons a little further to the imith {MtitkdL d Inst, in A fAtn, 

2! (t Sqo) , p. 1&4), In them we see a system of water-works which 
77* Dorpfold 15 probably right in referring to an earlier age than that of 
™slratufc Ulld ^ey or » 3 y come to light sooner, it would hardly have 
occurred 10 anybody to identify the neighbouring cistern as the Ennea, 
cranus, and thus the study of Athenian topography would have been 
spa™ another weary and barren controversy. 

Some excavations wore made in the bed of (fie Ilissus, on the 
tradilioiul site of the Enneacmmis, hy the Creek Archaeological 
octet) in t l )3' At the foot of the Inije of rock which here extends 
across the bed of the stream were discovered two large artificial basins 

L he ™ DUl * [ bul <*<*«* *"■«« of heavy 

’ j . ■ <?n lhcse S|t,ncs removed water gurgled up from the 

ground 10 such volume that the workmen had great difficulty in divert- 
mg rt The more northerly of the basins is 21 metres long by i r 
metres wide and from 4-Eo to 5, So metres deep: the southern is 1S.60 
me resjong and 6. to metres deep. In Byzantine times the northern 

3E r<M> ov,:r w ' th a bami of which tiaccs remain. Ji* 

these reservoirs there were fmmd several channels cot in the bed 

Z£?Z!*. ** *"1"*. appttcmJy, of conveying the water of the 
tprmgs, first, to a large aqueduct a little lower dot™, and. next, by 
lhc ^ u « du 'J to the Piraeus. A long wall, badly built, was 

<I !^ OVC 't d stretching partially across the bed of the river a few 
yards below the northern reservoir. It may have been a weir or dam, 
hut Whether it i* ancient or not seems doubtful. Mr. Ch. Iklger 
sogges s t at what Ptiismtui did was 10 build a wall across the bed 
Tjf 1 * s ‘. rcafl ? m fM *>t of llie springs so as to dam up the water and 
then to let ,1 issue from the wall in nine spouts {Arfkdoto&.htr 
. ei ^ tr ' P- 11 3 ; ‘d-y 1896, p, 43}. On the right bank of (he 
stream, not many yards from the northern basin, the some excavations 
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laid hare a piece of the city wall, evidently of the Roman period, for it 
is built in 3, very solid style of ail sorts of stones bonded with mortar. 
U appears to have been faced with large stones, which have* however, 
been removed. The sides of a square tower projecting from the wall 
arc also preserved. Just within this fragment of the city wall the 
excavation* revealed the remains of a small temple of Roman date, 
which had afterwards- been converted into a church. The foundations 
of the temple are built of small stones and mortar; the upper part is 
constructed of stones taken from older buildings. The careless style 
of the masonry marks the period of the decline. As to the plan of 
the temple, b apparently comprised a cel/a with a portico at each end* 
the whale being surrounded by a colonnade. To judge from some small 
fragments of a Doric the temple seems to have been built in 

the Doric style The deity to whom it was dedicated h unknown. 
See A. N. Skias* in Upa*Tora n}* + Apx^tfA*jyunJf F EraipiW, 1893, pp- 
i 1 1-136 ; id t in P | Q 3 

p. 116 line 8 from top, the spring forms a pooil etc. When I 
re visited the Cnllirrhoc spring in the bed of the ISi.^us, ;jrd November 
i$95j [here was only a little water trickling from ihe foot of the rocks, 
not nearly enough to supply drinking-water Of to Wish clothes. In the 
bed of the stream there lay some targe marble blocks, including two 
pieces of fluted columns about 2 feet in diameter. 

P. 118* note on L 1 4. 2. the Egyptians — dispute the claims 
Of the Phrygians. This is a icminisconce of Herodotus (ii. 2), who 
tells how an experiment made by I J sammct 5 chus r king of Egypt. 10 
determine which wa^ the most ancient nation resulted in favour of rise 
Phrygians. 

Y\ 121 line 4 from top, he entered a cave and slept etc. Many 
more examples of the Epimenides or Rip van Winkle type of story are 
collected by Mr. E. S. Hartland (The Same* a/ Fairy Tabs, p 166 
tqq.j, One of the most Striking comes From china (N. H, Dennys, The 
F&lk'fort of Chirm, p, 9S). Jt relates how a certain Wang Chib, wander- 
itig on the mountains in search of firewood* entered a cave in which some 
old men were seated intent on a game of chess. He laid down hi? ;iac 
and watched them playing. Presently one of them handed hum some¬ 
thing like a date-stone, telling him to put it into his mouth. No sooner had 
he tasted it than he became oblivious of hunger and thirsL After ionic 
time one of the players said* It is long dnee you came here, you 
should go home now," whereupon Wang Chili attempted to pick up his 
mce* but found that its handle had mouldered into dust. On reaching his 
home he learned that hundreds of years had rolled away since he left it 
to go 10 the mountains, and that no vestige or memory of his kinsfolk 
remained. A similar tale is fold in Japan of a woodman who going into 
the mountains to cut wood followed a fox into a bamboo thicket. Here 
on a green lawn* where the sunbeams fdl dimly through the malted 
leaves of the bamboos, he beheld two damsels of wondrous beauty 
playing chess. Absorbed in watching them he did not mark the flight 
of time. At last he turned to go, but lo and behold a long white beard 
covered Ids breast, his knees were stiff and weak with age* and the 
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handle of fas axe, with which he would fain have supported his totter™ 
steps, enabled into dust under his hand. Slowly and p^uMy he 
Iwik to his native village. But there he knew no one, and no one knew 
hint; for since he .vent out to hew wood on the mountains seven genera- 

reDorto!i m h n bad ,:Qrne “ d S Mf - Thia Japanese version of the talc is 
reported by D. Brauns {Japamstht AfdttAi* unJ Sai'en. p)x t66-t68L 

JfkSJr- Al ™ “«* .ErWS 

“ h l ^V 0 ” 0C “ rs - A German who has harpooned 
a _ skJ 15 tbwB b y « away (Hit to sea and g«s throtiirh manv 
ht V fath reS; j*™ 0 ®?** othcr Lhirl fi 5 lle marries a wife and stays with 

f ^ im - for four d *». *■* *** for four 

° n , hjS _return^hnme he IS Surprised to find the house very dirty 
and no one m from or the door, where he had left his father. Entering 
he peeves his father, now grown very old. sitting by the lire, and the 
old man at first fails to recognise his son, who, he says, had gone away 

^ Wfl J " rterJ-Pwji t{hf „ KiuU 
Amtnkaj p Beran, 1395, pp, 191-193^ 

t , F ' * 32 “ M 30 *■ froni fn <*. The Painted Colonnade etc. A con- 

SS™St ° r h hC ,,f ,he lM,,lc ° f in the 

1 simt-cq. Ltiionruidr had been made hv PVnf C - fc i , * , 

ofan art,,, M r H Schcncfc (Di, .'■/■I'BlAe’LltAiazll ... 
runted Colonnade coni[mse 4 3 ceniral h"i[l with t«.« - . e 

5 “«■** '»' «b ££, “ o 7 ,t Z£$ CT:s 

iMsirndion occupied ihe hack w ill iv,^ ■ .«C-Pjc and 

Of the battle the u?tSulTff ' hC 

wall of the central hall, the battle with the Ant™ J* 

STSSt-TST ° f T ? ^ thC tcflf *“* ** standpoint* of 

«£T^.S^s«=S ;35 

is of opinion that tlTpicture Marelh^ in^the INinS 

Gjm<mAi.Trys<i (Vienna, iSS*), p , ,,e. r ,^T7^ ^ T 'f* 

«*Aywr, p. xs 5 jy. rp " S,,J ’ P> c «** ^ Pttniurt 

k , P ' !£ line ' Tram M. The battle of Ocaoe The dn c of th* 

StowTL'T.rs?! 1 ' h tr di “"’”‘ l b ' >•■* tc««v»fc 

2 MSfe 5 Ci. 1 iJS?a H £r“ ■ d “ “ “•* 

■P' sJ9 line 6 from Uxl Th&aetts -^_ ^ * 1 .- * 

™* % M ' C " n apP ?” to b«n Sn'du«d^.o^TrS 

freely by the va,e.pa.rte« ef fas time. For on the black-figured vises 
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of an earlier period which represent battles with the Amazons the 
adversaries of the Amazons art Hercules and Achilles, not Theseus* and 
ihe women arc general]/ depicted fight i ng tm foot \ a com bat bcE wrtn 
a mounted Amazon and a Greek hero on one of these earlier vases is 
ore. Whereas on red-figured vases which from their style may be 
contemporary with or Inter than Micon, ihe fighting Ammons are gener- 
ally portrayed on horseback, as they were in Micon's picture, and it is 
on vases of this sort that Theseus first appears as ihcir adversary, See 
A. Klugmann, Die Awuwnm in der ailfoAn* Lxlemiur i tad Alms/ 
(Stuttgart* J& 75 )* p. 46 fpr f C P Robert, Die AftirathtmsskimJtl in der 
Fmktlt^ p, j j. Micon's picture would seem even to have influenced the 
sculpture of a later time, if tint indeed to have been freely translated into 
stone 1 for one of the frieaes at Gjdlbaschl in Lych which represents a 
brittle with the Ammons "appears as if pieced together, like a mosaic, 
out of red-figured vase-paintings of the severe and beautiful style which 
depict single combats of 1 Hcmus and other Attic heroes with mounted 
Ammons and which, as Khigmano has shown, are derived from Micon's 
wall-painting in the Painted Colonnade * [O. Betmdurf and G. Niemann, 
/?.7J /ftrwm T'on Gjm&seki- Trysts, Vienna, 1689, P- ■ J®). Cp. P. Girard, 
Ldi Ptintute antique, p. 186 , 

P. 141 lino 23 from foot, Echotlus. In the picture Echctins was 
no doubt represented wielding a ploughshare* since it was with a plough¬ 
share that according to tradition lie had slaughtered the Persians. 
Kow on a series of Etruscan urns a combatant appears armed with a 
ploughshare. Winckelminn interpreted him us Edietlus, and this 
interpretation Is accepted by Prof, C, Robert (Die MarttfAensr#a&f in 
drr iyiM*\ p. 32 sqq.), who further agrees with the late J. Tbpffer in 
thinking that the hero EcheiJus with hi?r plough was akin to another 
Attic hero, llurygcs (J. Tupffcr, A/tiscke Gtnealqgit^ p. 140, note i), 
The names of both point to a close connexion with agriculture, Buryges 
meaning L yuker of ojton' and Echetlus "he of the plough-handle.’ 

S J r r41 line 24 from foot* Bates, Prof. C. Robert would assign the 
figure of Hutcs to the picture of the battle with ihe Amazons rather than 
to the picture of die battle of Marathon Die Aftmt/AumwAtejU in der 
P&ikite, p, 1 j /(?.). 

P. 150 line 23 sq. from foot, The intercotimmlation etc According 
to my measurements the intercolumniation is 4 ft. 9 in. between the 
comer columns at the sides* and J ft 4 im between the other columns 
at the sides. 

**■ 151 line 4 from foot, The sculptures of the gahlra etc. The 
traces Left by the sculptures in the gables of the sorted Theseum have 
been examined by Prof, H. Sauer. According to him, the traces are so 
many and so clear that the composition of the groups in both gables can 
he determined. The subject represented in ihe eastern, gable was the 
birth of Erielithomtts. Athena, surrounded by the serpent-bodied 
Cecrop^ and his three daughters Pandrosus, Hers*, and Aglaurti*, seems 
to have been portrayed m the act of receiving the infant Erichthnnlus 
from ihe giantess Earth. In the middle of the western gable Hephaestus 
appeared kneeling before Thetis and Eurynome in the sea-cave (Hamer, 
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//, xviih 39j w hile in the earner* the chariots of the Sun and 

Moon were represented, the one rising from, the other sinking into the 
sea. If Prof Saner h right in thus interpreting the marks in the 
galilcs, his investigations strongly confirm the view taken in the text 
(vol, a, JK 153) that the temple was dedicated to Hephaestus, the father 
of Erichihonms. Or the temple may, as Prof Saner suggests, have been 
dedicated to Hephaestus and Athena jointly* though in common speech 
it passed as the temple of Hephaestus only. See H Sauer, in 

AttkSvkgiicJktr Attudgwr, 1897, p. 64. 

I 1 . 156 line 23 from foot* the pictures in the Thoseum, PmC C 
Robert thinks that both the battle-pieces in the Theseum were painted 
by Polygnolus, not by tf lean {Bit Marcth&nSiklathl in drr PmkUr, p, 
46 He holds (p. S° m ) picture of the battle of the 

Centaurs and Lapiihs, pMiukrly the group representing Theseus and 
the dead Centaur, is partly reproduced both in an easting vas^pniruing 
now at Berlin (E, Curtins, utsnmttuttt AMamiluttgzn+ 3. pi. viL) and 
in the sculptures of I he western gable of the temple of SCcus at Olympia, 
Pm£ O- Bcnndorf considers that the same picture influenced the sculptor 
who carved the same subject on one of the friezes at Gj&feuchi in LycLa 
(O. Henndorf und G + Niemann, Das //&&& vm GMbai rdf - Trysts. 
p. iS6> 

K 1 17 Line iS, Whon Minos brought Thessna etc. The vase- 
paintings which represent Theseus's visit to Amphitritc at the bottom of 
the sea have been again discussed by Mr G. Ghamrdmi {kmdhonSi 
dtlia iU Aftadmia dci Umvi, Scrie Quinta, voL 4 <1893), pp. 86- 
too). On the vase found at TntVi* Theseus holds some object in his 
left Kind What the object is, does not appear? it is certainly not :i 
ring. Mr + Petersen suggested that it may be a little jewet-box or crusket 
containing the ring which Minos had thrown Into the sea? but that 
Theseus should have found such a little box in the depths of the sea 
and brought the ring hack in it, as from a jeweller's shop, k an idea 
which is hardly likely go have occurred to the artist. The motion, 
though it has found favour with Prof. C Robert (Du Jfura/JhmscMacM 
1 n dtr/*#£&, if* p. S t )„ is justly scouted by Mr. Ghimrdini, wlio also, 
very properly, rejects as baseless the theory of Prof Robert, that the 
picture on the vase found at Girgta/i is a copy of ihe one in the 
TTteseunu We have absolutely no description nf the painting in the 
Theseum ; Pausanias only tells the legend without describing the picture, 
and he expressly Informs us that even in his time the picture was so 
obscure, partly from the effects of time, partly because the artist had 
not painted the whale story, that it was not easy to understand It Yet 
JW. Robert professes not only 10 recognise a copy of this lost picture 
but even to trace its artistic antecedents (Dfc t \fiini/Jt&nsiz&lotA t iff dfr 

Pctiti/t* pp, 5052}. 

The story of ThescuVs quarrel with Minos and his plunge into the 
J 4 * to fetch up the king’s ring is told at some length by Racchylidcs 
in a recently - discovered poem, which through the kindness of Pr+ 
J. E- Sandy* I have been permitted to see in proof. So closely 
does the poetk version of the legend agree with the prose version of 
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Kysinus {Asfrotumie*> a j) that rt can hardEy but have been known to 
Hyginus either directly or indirectly. But whereas Hyglnus apparently 
lays the scene of the slory iti Crete, jlacchylldes lays it on board the ship 
that was bearing Theseus and his youthful comrades to their doom, 
hlifios himself according to the poet, was on hoard the vessel and 
ordered it to proceed at full speed as soon as Theseus had disappeared 
Ijeneath the brine. No doubt the wicked king thought he had thus rid 
himself of Lhe troublesome stripling who dared to oppose his lawless 
wishes. But fcto, says the poet, ordained it otherwise. 

P. 166 line 9 *p., tho marriage of the Piosctuf to the daughters 
of Loucfpptta. The rape of lhe daughters of Leucippus by the 
Dioscuri is represented in great detail and in a lively style on one 
of the sculptured friezes at GjdEbaschi in Lycia ■ and some archaeologists, 
such as Professors O. Benndorf, C. Robert* and M. Collignon, are of 
opininn that the scene on the frieze is a copy, more or less dose, of the 
picture by Polygnotus here mentioned by Pausanias. In the centre of the 
scene is a temple, from tEie door of which two men are rushing. To 
the right of the temple, in the upper band of the frieze, men are prepar¬ 
ing to skin a ram and an o* which have just been slaughtered. A great 
kettle and other vessels for cooking show that a feast is being made 
ready. In lhe lower Kind of the frieze an old man, no doubt Leucippus, 
is praying, women are tailing* and twn of l hem make gestures of dismay 
and snrrow. On the other side oF the temple the Dioscuri arc carrying 
off the two bride5 p each in a chariot dmwn by four horses, while the two 
sons of Apharcus pursue them on horseback accompanied by a number 
of armed retainers on foot The relation nf this last scene to the two 
form er seems plain. Friends and relit ions have assembled to celebrate 
the wedding nf the sons of Aphureus to the daughters nf Leucippus ■ the 
UbU.il sacrifices have been offeree! jn the temple and the preparations for 
the banquet are in full swing, when word comes that the brides have just 
been carried o(T by Castor and Pollux > hence the despair of the "old 
father and the dismay of the w omen, Thu* the sculptor’s rendering nf 
the legend agrees with the tradition that the Dioscuri had been invited to 
the wedding and had there and then ravished away the brided (Echo!. on 
Homer, //, iif._3.43 «*■ Bekker; SchoL on Pindar, AV/w. s. t is). If 
the conjecture is well founded that in these reliefs of Gj6thoschi we 
possess a copy or imitation of the picture of Polygnctus, it will follow 
that Pausani.is was wrong in describing the subject of the picture as the 
marriage of the Dioscuri to the daughters of Leucippus ; the subject 
was really the marriage nf the sons nf Aphareus to these damsels 
and its sudden interruption in consequence of the abduction of the 
brides. In none nf the vase-paintings which illustrate the rape of the 
maidens is any indication given of the preparations for their marriage 
to the sons of Aphareus. See O. Bcnndorf mid G. Niemiiiiiij /)as 
Menttm pen Ojfl&mdu-Tryja, pp. 159-163 ; J. Overbeek, GtJtkkkb 
d£i gritek Pbutik* 2. p. 207 sq r ; M. Collignon, /list. U Sculp Jure 
g*t&}U&t x jj. 210; CL Robert, Dit Alaralhonuklackf in Ptii£il£ f 
P SJW 

P. 166 line rS jf. from foot, a painting by Micon of those whn 
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saUed with Jmon etc. Prof, Eenndorf accepts the view, in which in 
the test I have given ihe preference, that the subject of the picture was 
the funeral games held by Acastus in honour of his father Tehas (fiat 
"™* ^ Gftftes<rjti-Irysa, p. 166 On the other hand Prof. 

Kobtrt still defends- his theory that in ihe picture the Argonauts were 
represented before* instead of after, their voyage to Colchis (Die 
MartfJumstkimki itt drr Pmkih, F p. 61.63). 

E. 163 line :j from foot r Athena put Erich thorn us in a chest etc. 
Ani interesting illustration of this story was procured for the Louvre in 
lStfo ‘ l l * 3 a Statue of Athena standing ami carrying on her left arm a 
b*s or basket, from which a serpent has protruded his head. The 
^erperiE is on doubt the youthful Erichthnmus, Sec R jnniot,* Mmerve 
A ™ te * f AftiHitmeniM Grtcs, vtsL 1. Nos r 21 -22 (1393-1 894), pp. s 7-39, 
wain pL 3 

P. 175 line to from top. The Eerapaum-at Alexandria. Some 

remain* of this great sanctuary have recently been excavated by Dr. Betti, 
Director of the Alexandrian Museum (Amrrtfatt JuunuAof Artft^ofagy 
11 (1896)* p r 6? lV 

p. I 3 cp line S jry, from top, ba£tna»s on the south aide. The 
platform of the Olympicum is strengthened with buttresses on the east 
♦vs well a. 1 * on the south side. 




cast, is stilt standing in Aeolus 
Street, li is aljout 30 paces long 
and js well huiJt of ashlar masonry. 
Five buttresses project on its outer 
side. 



Of the building which occupied 
the centre of the spacious quad- 
single enough remains (contrary to 
what l have said in the text) 10 
enable us to make out the general 
plan, in a rough way, ft appears to 
have comprised a square open court 
measuring about 19 or jo paces on 
ihe sides and enclosed on each side 
by a semicircula r colonnade (see the 
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and in |he north colonnade (here is farther a has* of 3 column in 
position on the stylobate; Stylobates and base are of white marblt 
Of the semicircular colonnade on the west side the foundations and parts 
of the mosaic pavement are left, hut the stylobate is gone. On the 
east side, where the fourth semidgreuLar colonnade should be, there is 
the apse of a Christian church, which may hare absorbed part of the 
colonnada The diameter of each semlcircuLxr colonnade, cm the inner 
side, is about £ paces. Further, at the north-east comer of this 
small cloistered court there are standing two short pieces of walls 
meeting at a right angle ; one of them faces south, the other east Doth 
are built of wc||-cm and well-jointed rectangular blocks of white marble 
laid in mgubr horizontal courses, The foundations, built of common 
stone in the same style as the marble walls, are exposed to a depth of 
several courses. Walls and foundations together are standing to a 
height of ten courses. In the piece of wall which faces south there is 
an arched doorway, which seems to have led from the eastern side of the 
northern semicircular colonnade into the central court. On the south 
side of the court, in front of the semicircular colonnade, there is a marble 
Stylobate and on it stand three columns and an ante of white marble, 
all supporting their architraves, 'these columns and atfta appear tn 
have belonged to the Christian church. 

K 1S6 line 19 from top, Facing this anta, a little to the north of 
it, \b a jamb of fhA door. This h not exact The jamb docs not face 
the att/d, being a Ultte to the east as well as to the north of it. The 
inscription referred lo in che text is on the south face of the jamb and 
high up. 

P- iflfi liuff 20 from foot, & market place of Ro man dat#. 
Only the south-eastern comer of the Roman market-place had been 
CKcavaied when 1 was in Athens last ( December 1S95). The gateway 
is at a lower level than the neighbouring Tower of the Winds: steps 
lead down to It, and from the gateway again four or five more steps lead 
down Into the court of the market-place, which is at .1 still lower level 
The width of the gateway is to paces. Portions of all the columns both 
outer and inner of the gateway are standing; the pieces of the two 
columns on the inner side of the gateway are about 4 metres (13 feet) 
high. The iwn anhif of the outer colonnade of the gateway, together 
with large pieces- of the side waits, are also standing. 

P. *93 line 1, Oyne wrgtz. The view that Cynosaigcs lay on the 
south-eastern side of Lytahettus,, on or near the site now occupied by 
the Monastery of the Angels, has been disputed by Pr, Ddrpfeld, who 
would look for it 10 the south of the Jlissus, near the Church of //. 
Marina. Accordingly excavations have been made by the British School 
under the direction of Mr. Cecil Smith at a place on the south bank 
of the river, due south of the Olympieum, where the ground falls away 
ipapto djc n l a r ly from a small plateau. The excavations on the plateau have 
revealed the foundations, built of small stones, of a large building which 
seems 10 date fmm the sixth century Ft CL and which from its plan may 
possibly have been a gymnasium. But no inscriptions have yet been 
found which identify at as Cynosarges, Both within and without the 
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building many tombs were discovered; but it was observed by the 
excavators that the tombs inside of the building were nil either earlier 
than the sixth or Inter Shan the fourth century RC. Mr, Cecil Smith 
draws from this observation an argument m favour of the view ihat the 
edifice was the gymnasium of Cynosarges,, since that gymnasium appears 
from the law of Solon touching theft to have been in existence at the 
beginning of the sixth century fa.£L and was destroyed by Philip Y +l king 
of Macedonia, in 300 RC. (se* voL a. p. 194), But if any of the tombs 
within the building date from the third century RC> the edifice can 
hardly be Cymmarges, Amongst the objects found in the necropolis is 
a series of vases decorated in the geometrical style, In an adjoining 
Held the English archaeologists discovered remains of a large Roman 
building, Apparently a colonnade enclosing an oblong space and 
measuring no less than 23a feet on the side, Mr Cecil Smith con¬ 
jectures that it may have been built by Hadrian to replace the old 
gymnasium uf Cynoiazges which had been destroyed See Anuriam 
journal of Arrfmt&h J£y p I1 (1B96), p, 227 ; CAuiLtfl /LW/ra% 10 (^96)* 
P* 222 i AnMokgiitktr Anztfgrr, 11 (p. 73; Brrftmrphil&hg, 
Wcrhtn&hift, 2 Gth Febniary l&%j r p, 355 jp. ; Af&fM/* d. ortA, Inst, 
in AJ/vtb it {1 Sgti} t p. 463 sq, \ Cecil Smith, in Journal a/IMknk 
Studio tG (iSg&h p- 337 tf. ; ht n in Annua/ 0/ th* Btiihk School at 
AtArni, No. 2 t Sessian L&Q^-yG,. pp. 23-25. 

P. 203 lane 24 If. from foot* a temple of Huntress Artemis. Dr. 
Dorpfcld would identify with this temple the remains of a small but 
elegant temple of the Ionic order which, convened Lain a church of 
the Virgin of the Rock (PaMqp'a ris ten Prfranf existed down to 
the middle of the eighteenth Century. It stood on the southern bank 
of the IIlssos, about a hundred yards above Cahiirhoe. The temple,, 
buiEt entirely of white marble, rested on three steps and measured 
about 42 feet Jong by 17 feet wide, A portico, supported by four 
Jonic columns, adorned either end of the building. Some shattered 
remains of the foundations were excavated by Mr. Skins for the 
Greek Archaeological Society in 1^97. Sec Stuart and Revett, TAr 
An/iquilUj of Athens, \®L 1 {London, 1762 ., pp. 7-1 r K with plates 
i-viiL - w. Dorpfcld, in Afiithttluttgen d. areft, hist, in Atktn t 23 
(1697), p. 237 

f* 205 line 21 from foot* a stadium. Excavations made in the 
stadium in 1895 proved that the long sides of the stadium were not 
straight but curved, A part of the passage (diasoma) which divided 
the seats horizon;, dly into an upper and a lower block was found well 
preserved. See MiltAeilun^tn tL arch. Inst, in Afktn l 20 (1S95}, p r 
374 r Journal of Hdknic Studies^ 16 (189G), p, 338, 

R 206 Jine 6 sq. from foot, the Mils which bound the stadium 
etc. On the hill which bounds the stadium on the north-east J 
found (23 rd November 1S95) only some foundations buili of small 
ssonc* and mortar, together with a single block of white marble. On 
the higher hill which bounds the stadium on the south-west I observed 
some large ancient sq uared blocks, also remains of a waH or foundations 
built of small stone* and mortar* 
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P. 207 lliae 6 from foot,, curved marble panels. At the top 
of Ktch of these panels a pair of smal1 tripods is sculptured in lew 
relief. 

l\ 209 line 23 from top, statues thus placed under tripods, [t 

is possible that some of the images which Pausanias mentions as being 
placed under or enclosed by tripods were not separate work* of art but 
served as supporters to the hasm or kettle, which was the essential 
part of a tripod Prof. Percy Gardner ha* collected instances of basins 
thus supported by sculptured figure* {Jmimaj af Hdlmit Studies p 16 
0^36), Plf 275-180), -Amongst them is a limestone tripod at Oxford* 
the three legs of which are carved in the likeness of three women 
standing on lions. A fragment of a similar tripod was found by the 
Germans at Olympia {G. Tre% in Qfymfim? Ergtimhsf, Tratbond 3. 
pp. 26-29). At Delphi more recently the French have found three 
graceful figures of girls dancing round a trunk of a tree which may 
hav e supported a tripod ( Bulletin tte Carresfr htilinique* tS (1394), p l: 
1^0 T Gazette des Mmux Arts * December 1894* p. 450, with illustration 
facing p, 4S~h In the Louvre there is a terra-cotta bowl of Etruscan 
style supported by four figures of women (E. Pettier, Catafagut des 
Vksa Antiques de tern (talc da Lvtnvr, t, p, 166, Mo, J96). And 
Herodotus describes (iv. 152) a great bronze bowl resting on three 
kneeling giants which the Samians dedicated to Hera. 

P. 210 line 3 s$. front foot + the statue of a boy Satyr holding 
out a ctip. The Dresden Museum possesses the cast of m statue of a 
youthful satyr, bequeathed to die Museum by Raphael Mcngs, which 
Mr. P, isienkowski holds to be a copy of the stator: here mentioned 
by Faasam a *; the original, he considers* was by one of the 50ns of 
Praxiteles {Revue ttre&ah 7 gifxr t 3me Scrie* 26(1895), pp. 281-285). 
The theory appears lo me arbitrary 5 and unproved. 

F. 2f 5 line 14 from top, the sanctuary of Dionysus in tbfl Marshes, 
Dr. Dbrpfeld tins now fully described the enclosure excavated by him 
which he believe* to have Ijccii the sanctuary of Dionysus in the 
Marshes (AfittAsstvngen d* arch. IwL in Aiken* 20 (1895)* pp r 161-206* 
368-3,70). It lies in the trough between the Pay*, the Areopagus, and 
the Acropolis, on the eisttra side of the ancient road which led from 
the market-place to the Acropolis. The modern carriage-road runs a 
kttlc to the west of it. The enclosure formed a triangle* bounded on 
all three sides by ancient streets. Its greatest length was about 45 
metres* its greatest breadth about 25 metres* and its area comprised 
about | Go *L|iiare metres. The boundary-wall was ulnio-at everywhere 
a support Eng-wall ns well, because the interior of (he enclosure lay 
for die most part below the level of the surrounding streets. The 
difference in level was originally as much as 2 metres (6 ft. ? in.), 
and later it increased* ns the streets gradually rose The wall is 
built throughout of polygonal blocks of blue limestone, but Ehe style of 
masonry varies in different places. Ip some places the lower part is 
built of large blocks well fitted together* and the upper part of small 
stones ■ in another place the lowest course consists of nearly rectangular 
blocks: while in the reit of the wall large and small atones, cut in 
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Polygons, occur side by aider giving the masonry an air of great 
antiquity. These differences in style seem to show that the wall was 
repaired at various periods. No gateway has been found ; probably 
the entrance was at the south end of the east side + where there is now 
a gap in the wall 

About the middle of the precinct are the remains of a platform of 
masonry which seems to have been originally 5,10 metres square, and 
to have supported an altar or sacrificial table resting on four legs. The 
holes for three of the legs are preserved. A quadrangular groove 
49 metre long, .13 metre wide, nnd .oS metre deep is sunk in the 
platform neat its western edge; and a similar groove, which is only 
partially preserved, seems to have extended in a line with it to the 
south, 

tn the north-western part of the precinct is a wine-press of the sort 
which may still be seen in many parts of Greece. It forms an irregular 
quadrangle about 4.70 metres long and 3,80 metres wide. The donr, 
constructed of pebbles and lime-mortar, slopes towards the south-east 
corner, where a hoTe in the hot tom of the wall allowed the juice of the 
grapes, as they were trodden on the door, to pour into a round earthen 
ware vessel Sunk in the ground immediately in front of ihe hole. 11.is 
wine-receiver is still in its place ; it is .50 metre wide and bolds about 
55 Hires. Adjoining the wine-press on the cast is another but more 
ruinous apartment with a similar floor and a vessel sunk in it* Probably 
it too was used in making the wine, but whether it was a wine press Is 
uncertain. With regard In the date of the wine-press. Dr. Ddrpftld 
would assign it to [he fourth century Rt on the strength of a boundary 
inscription found in a Club-room (£mAt) on ihe opposite side of the 
undent street 1 for the front wall of the Club-room is built in the same 
style as the walls of the wine press. Hut some remains of another 
floor below the existing one seem to show ihat there had been a si ill 
Older wm^prod on the same site. And at a later time yet another 
wine-press was constructed above the two older ones. It occupied only 
about a third of the area of its predecessor and had a floor made of 
lime and pebbles with a slope to the east. 

In the southern part of the precinct were found the remains of a 
small temple, which seems to have consisted of a square chamber with 
a fonMcmple {^^1) or portico facing southward. The length of the 
building is only 5.40 metres and its breadth 3.96 metres. The walls* 
so far as they exist, are built of polygonal blocks of limestone 
in a very archaic style. Dr. DGrpfeld regards ihe building as more 
ancient than the older temple of Eleuthcrian Dionysus near the 
Dionysiac theatre ; he would assign it 10 the sixth or seventh century 
n.c It is remarkable that the little temple appears to have been cut 
off from the northern and larger part of the precinct by a wall extending 
across the precinct from cast Eo west. However in this partition-wall. 
Immediately to the west of the temple, h a doorway which gave access 
from the southern lo ihe northern part of the enclosure 

Many potsherds decorated tn the early geometrical style, together 
with ninny of the later black-figured and red-figured sorts* were found 
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Within the precinct. Oil the strength uf the former ami of the style 
of the enclosing wall Dr. Diirpfeld believes that the product is older, 
perllaps by several centuries, than the sixth century fi.e. 

At some time, which cannot I* precisely determined, the precinct 
was abandoned and left to utter decay, for by the end of the Grech nr 
the bepnmng of the Roman period it was already buried deep under 
the sod. This is proved by the remains of later buildings which were 
a . bIk,ui a moire* nr more above the ancient precinct. 

These buildmgs belong to two diffident periods, first, the late Greek or 
early Roman, and, second, the Lite Roman. Of the former the remains 
are scanty; they consist only of foundations built of small stones bonded 
with cby, not mortar. Sn far as can be made out from these found,v 
lions the new building seems to have consisted of a hall extending east 
and west with a senes of rooms attached to it on the north and perhaps 
' , °1 11,0 so “ (l1 - ll the eastern part of the ancient precinct; 

wdten n was built the old temple, altar, ami winepress had already 
disappeared under the soil Ai a still later time another building ™ 
erected on the same site, A long and well-preserved inscription, which 
seems to date from about the middle of the mini century .i n, iMittM. 
J. „riA. I» s t. in Af/itu, t 9 (1394K ?p. 3^8-28-; E. Mnnss, Orpheus, 
p. i6 s W .) proves that this latest building «as called the Etarchenm and 
Was the Club-house nf a religious society called the lohacchlatis. The 
building itself, however, is older than the inscription . Dr Dfrcfeld 
considers that it ■$ probahly earlier than the third century a.r>. It was 
a ^ e v r ,* j, lEs PMde«fisw and extended across the ani-iem street 
which had forme rly bounded the precinct on the east The min mrf 
af the edi^« existed cf a great hall t&Bo metres long and 11,2 5 
metres wide, with a quadrangular apse at the east end. Two tows of 
columns divided the halt into a broad centra] navt and two narrow side- 
a 3 slcs r There were four colamns an each row. The foundation* urd 
bases Of most of the columns are presented. Further, in the eastern 
pan of the hall two curved rows of smaJkr columns, making toother 
the shape of a horseshoe, led up 10 the door of the apse. In the 
middle nf the apse was found standing a round after adorned with ox- 
heads and gariands carved in relief; and behind it, lying on the ground 
was a quadrangular altar, on three sides of w hich are caned scenes 
rekiLUg to the worship of Dionysus, including the sacrifice of a goat 
and of another animal winch looks like a boar. On the fourth side of 
thLs fatter altar is an mien plum which shows that the altar was dedi 
cued 10 the CMd-rearing Goddess beside Artemis." This inscription 
seems to be older thin the sculptured scene* and to have been hastily 
scratched out when they were carved. Artemis appears to have been 
worshipped m a small chamber which opened offthe apse on the north, 
lor m this chamber were found a statue and a statuette of Artemis and 
a small square altar bearing the inscription APTKMIAOI; EPEI 0 OY 
( k of Artemis the Day-tabourcr r ). 

Dr. Dfirpfeld is of opinion that the old precinct with its altar 
temple, and wine press was the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes.’ 
Hts grounds for thinking so are mainly the existence, first, of the wine, 
v«.v J( . 
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press in a corner of the precinct jmd T second* of the dub-house- of ihe 
lobaeohic society built over the ancient predncL These facts seem lo 
him to prove that the precinct had been sacred to Dionysus; and from 
a passage of Thucydides (il 15), to which reference ha* already been 
made, he concludes that the precinct must have been the sanctuary of 
Dionysus in the Marshes. Far Thucydides plainly implies that that 
Sanctuary was in the same quarter of the city ns the spring called 
Enneacnmus or CaUirrhoe, and as Dr. Dbrpfeld identifies Callirrhoe 
with a vein of water which in winter occasionally issues from the rock 
not far from the precinct, he concludes that the precinct in question 
must have been the sanctuary of Dionysus in the M arshes, H e believes 
that in one of the grooves beside the altar may have been set the 
Inscribed tablet which Demosthenes, or a writer who passes under his 
name, tells ils stood beside the altar in the sanctuary of Dionysus in 
the Marshes ([Demosthenes,] On liac pp. 1 jjo, 137*)- Further, he till 
lately identified the precinct in question with the Lenatum* which lie 
held to be the same as the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes, and 
he laid great weight on the wine press discovered by him as evidence 
that the precinct ill which it was found could be no other than the 
Lenacum, since the very name Lenacum means * pi ace of the wine-press . 1 
The attempt to identify the precinct in question with the l.enaeum he 
has now given up, and to the reasons he givc^, for abandoning h 
(Mitfkril tt arch* IniL 20 (1695), pp. 36E-370} might be added a 
slid better unc, which he omits to mention, Thai reason is that the 
Lcnncnn festival is known from an inscription of 193/3 A.d, (C. /. A. 
iii No, 1160) to have been held at a time when the club-house of the 
lobacchiarks* discovered by Dr. Dorpfctd., was already in existence and 
when, therefore* the precinct which Dr. Dbrpfeld formerly identified 
with the Lenacum was buried deep under ground. But the Lcnaean 
festival can only have been held in the Lcnaeunri, and if it continued to 
be held after die precinct in question was not only deserted but hidden 
out of sight under the sail* that is a conclusive proof that the buried 
precinct cannot have been the Lenacum. However* though he can no 
longer maintain that the precinct is the Lenacum, Df. Dorpfeld dings 
to the belief that it is the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes* On 
this theory I would make the following observations : 

(1) It directly contradicts the evidence of Thucydides {iL r 3), who 
places the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes, along with the 
Olympieum, the PyLhium, the sanctuary of Earth, and the Ermea- 
crunus, to the south of the Acropolis, 1 have already pointed out 
(p. 4S4 that Dr. DbrpfcM's bterprtt^tion of this much-contested but 
really dear and straightforward passage of Thucydides stultifies the 
argument, of the historian and must therefore he rejected. 

$3) It U In the highest degree improbable that by the beginning of 
the Roman period the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes, one of 
the oldest and roost famous shrines In Athens* should liave been so 
long abandoned that it already Lay buried about 6 fed or more tinder 
the earth. 

(3) A more inappropriate designation than Hhe Marshes 1 for this 
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high, arid, and rocky district it would be hard to find It ii certainly 
anything but a marsh at the present day, and if proof be warned that 
there w-as no marsh here in antiquity w* have it to hand in the great 
rock-hewn aqueduct and the deep wells, over a hundred in number, 
with which the rocky ground has here been honeycombed in the search 
fur water. Do men dig wells in a marsh or bring water in an aqueduct 
to a swamp ? 

{4) In so ancient and celebrated a sanctuary as that'of Dionysus in 
I he Marshes inscriptions relating to the god and his worship probably 
abounded. But none such has come to light in the enclosure which 
Dr. DbrpfeEd so confidently identifies with that renowned shrine. 

( 5 } The existence of the wine-press in the enclosure does not 
prove, though it raises a presumption, that the sanctuary was dedicated 
to Dionysus. Still less does it prove or even raise a presumption that 
the sanctuary is the particular one of Dionysus in the Marshes, tt is 
at least worth remembering that ancient houses, thickly lacked together* 
have been revealed by Dr, Durpfeld's excavations close to the sacred 
enclosure in question, h is just possible, I do not say probable, that 
the wmc.press may have belonged Eo one of them. At the present day 
The Greek peasant sometimes presses the grapes at home, not in the 
vineyard- At H. Gmgieij near FhUus* the centre of a great wine- 
growing district* I saw my host treading the purple clusters in a tub 
under his oivn roof. 

On these grounds I agree with Mr. Ol Bctgcr {Arckmhriscfar 
Anstigtr, 1896, p, 44 W'h Prof j, M. Stahl (A?M*iickrj Museum 
N. F. 50(1895)1 p. 573 ), 1 ’rr.f- A. Milchhofer {Pkilfavgvs r H (1896), 
p. i 70 and Prof. C. Wachsmuth fNeuc Boitrage iur Topographic 
von Athcn,' AMand/ungca d fhifoteg. faster* CL d k. sticks. Ctie//. d. 
m'stenicfatftrn, 18 OS97), No. f. pp. .33.56) in rejecting Dr. Dorpfeld's 
proposed idenii/fcaiiun and in continuing to look for the sanctuary of 
Dionysus in the Marshes where Thucydides placed it* qameJy to the 
south of the Acropolis. 

This U perhaps the most convenient place to mention that some 
33 yards or *0 to the south of the precinct which has been under 
discussion, beside the ancient -street that leads in [he direction of the 
Acropolis* Dr. Dfopfcld has excavated another precinct which from 
inscriptions found in it appears so have been originally dedicated to a 
divinity of healing named Amynus* The precinct is. m the shape of 
an irregular quadrangle, about *9 metres long by 13 metres wide. Its 
enclosing walls are built of polygonal blocks of blue limestone, we!] cut 
and carefully fitted together. Within the enclosure the excavations 
revealed a. well, with a great stone which had once covered its mouth, 
the bases of votive offerings, and some scanty foundations of a very 
small building, perhaps a chapel of Amynus. Inscriptions found in 
the precinct, and dating apparently from the fourth century B.C.* prove 
that Aesculapius wm here worshipped along with Amyous* and that 
associated with these two divinities was a third, to wit Deri on. This 
Dexion was no other than the deified poet Sophode? (Efjrmntejr. 

jl 356* s.Vr At£tW). One of the inscriptions, however* 
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meitti*™ * sancimy of Parian distinct from the common sanctuary of 
Amyous and Aesculapius. Some pieces of sculpture were also found 
in the sanctuary. They appear to have been offerings presented bv 
patients who had been healed of their ailments, and w ho commemorated 
their cure by dedicating in the sanctuary sculptured likenesses of their 
diseased ports or scenes representing the adoration of the deity by 
his grateful worshippers. Amongst these pieces of sculpture are 
representations of fingers, a pair of ears, the mate organs of generation, 
and a woman's breast with a dedication to Aesculapius, all curved in 
marble. Another curious relief represents a bearded man in a Seng robe 
standing behind a colossal Leg, which he grasps with both firmer The 
leg is cut off sharply at the knee and a swollen vein is indicated extend * 
Lng down to the ankle. The patient who dedicated this piece probably 
suffered from a varicose vein ; the mao who is represented grasping the 
leg may be the patient himself or his physician in the act of presenting 
his thank-offering to the god- On two plates of marble a serpent is 
seen rearing itself in coils \ it is doubtless the sacred snake of the heal¬ 
ing god, whether Aesculapius or Amyous. Another relief represents a 
goddess, probably Health, standing: beride a wreathed altar and receiv¬ 
ing the adoration of a train of two men, two women, and a child, all of 
whom are, as usual, portrayed a? diminutive in comparison with (he 
divinity. Another relief of smalt sire and careless workmanship 
represents the heating god or hero in an attitude which is characteristic 
of Aesculapius; he stands with crossed legs leaning on his staff which 
is planted under his left armpit; his right hand rests on his hip, hi5 breast 
Is bare, Approaching him are a man and a woman with raised right 
hands In an altitude of prayer. Amongst the potsherds fcmnii iu the 
sanctuary were some decorated in the geometrical style, one of the 
early kind called Proto-Corinthian, and two of the Attic black-figured 
sort. Alt the later styles of Attic pottery are also represented among 
the fragments, bee A. Korte, In MiitktiL d* arch, fnsf. in Athw* 1 $ 
(1893^ pp- 231-256, and iL 21 (1B96), pp. 287*332. 

V. - e 5 line 17 from foot, two temples, etc. The remains of these 
two temples are fully described and illustrated with pEani by Ur. Diirp- 
feld in h\s recent work on the Creek theatre (VV. Diirpfdd and E. 
R.cisch + Das gn'ichiscke Thtatzr % p. 11 tqq, ), from which I extract the 
following particulars. 

Of the older and smaller temple nothing Is standing but the founda- 
lions and socle of a part of the north wall, very short pieces of two 
other walls projecting southward from it, and a piece of a step extending 
round the north-west angle- The length of the north wtdE, so far as il 
is preserved, is about 9 metres (30 feel). The two walk which project 
southward from it enclosed between them a chamber about 6,50 metres 
long from east to west, which wai probably the itlla of the temple- 1° 
front of the temple were found some architectural fragments (duied 
drums of columns, pieces of triglyphs, half the capital of an anfOj and a 
piece of a pediment) which seem 10 hare belonged 10 it. From their 
dimensions and other indications Dr. Dorpfeld conjectures that the temple 
was about i 3 metres long from east to west by 8 metres bread from 
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north to south, and that it had nn the cast a portico (/nfrirar) 4 metres 
deep^ the gable of which was supported on two columns between . mint. 
With regard to materials,. the foundations arc built of the hard bluish 
limestone of the Acropolis, while the socle of the wall is built of another 
lighter coloured limestone, also very hard, which is quarried at Kara at 
the foot of Hymettui. The upper part of the temple, so judge by the 
architectural fragments which have been found, was constructed of 
Hractc limestone. These three materials appear to have been em¬ 
ployed together at Athens only in buildings which date from before the 
Persian sack ? hence Dr. Dtirpfeld infers that the temple is not later 
than the sixth century H.C This date, he thinks, U confirmed by the 
cyte of masonry and by the shapes of the damps employed { r —I and 

The existing north wall of ihi* small temple abuts at an angle upon 
the foundations of what seems to have been a colonnade opening to the 
south and about 33 metres long from east to west. Beside* the founda¬ 
tions of the colonnade, there remain a few stones belonging to the front 
5lcps and some tall slabs which formed part of the walls. The materials 
of which these remains consist are breccia, the bluish Hymetrian marble, 
and Piratic limestone. The simultaneous employment of these three 
sorts of stones clramcterises Athenian buildings which date from the 
fourth to the second century E.C1 From this and from the shape of ihe 
clamps employed ( h-f) Dr. Dtfrpfold concludes that the colonnade was 
buih in the fourth century' n.c At the western end of its south front 
the foundations have been cut away nt an angle in order to spare the 
old temple of Dionysus. 

The later temple is believed by Dr Dorpfcld to have had at its 
eastern end a portico {firtmfuu) with four columns in front and two on 
the sides, the comer columns being counted twkfc But as nothing of 
the temple remains but I he foundations this conjectural restoration \% 
he admits, uncertain. He would assign the temple to the beginning 
of the fourth Century n,c, rather than to the end 0/ the fifth, but thinks 
it possible that, as Prof Rebel) formerly conjectured (Gn'^-Aiu/ts 
tVttAgMtAttfy p- too), it may be « the tempic surmounted by choregk 
tripods Tt whirh Nteias dedicated in the sanctuary of Dionysus (Plutarch, 
jV&jaJr t 3}, In that case the [cmpte could not be more recent than 
4x5 ILC, the date of Nidas^s. death. 

A few yards tn the south-east of this temple are foundations of what 
was probably an altar. They form a rectangle 11.50 metres long by 
3,30 metros wide, and aro built of breccia, like the foundations of the 
later temple with which they may be contemporary, 

F. 216 line ? from foot, Dionysus bringing Hoplaaestus up to 
heaven. Tins subject is depicted nn a black-figured Corinthian vase of 
ihe sixth century u.c See G. Lncschcke, ‘ Korinthische Vase mil der 
Ruekfnhrong dcs Heplmistas/ Af£f£to& d> an A JW if. in Aiken, iq 
(1894), pp 510-525. 

P. line 3 from top, the theatre at Athens. The remains of 
the Djonysiac theatre nt Athens are now fully described anti the history 
of the building set forth by Dr, Dtirpfeld {Das gruMsck* Tkrattr; 
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Bairtigt zur Gtsztuckfi dss Di&Ttysoi-Tkmim in Alhtn and amkrtr 
gtitthischir Thtattr* von W, DGapfdd und F-. Reisch, Athens and 
Leipsic, 189$! p. 24 iff.). His views on the history of the building 
remain, with a few unimportant modifications, substantially as they are 
stated in the text. For a full and clear statement of the detailed 
architectural evidence on which these views are hosed the reader must 
consult the boot itself; all that I can do here is n following Dr, 
Ddrpfcld, to correct and supplement on a few points the account given 
in the second volume of this work. 

The supporting-walls of the auditorium are* ns we have seen (voL 2. 
p, 2 24X two in number, an outer and an inner* which are connected with 
each Other by short cross-walk These walls are well preserved on the 
west side of the theatre- The inner wall is built of squared blocks of 
pebble-conglomerate (breccia) and is about I.6 p metros (5 fb 3 in.) 
thick, The cross-walls, winch are also built of breccia, are plated at 
equal intervals of about y metres (2 3 fetr), and have a thickness of 1,35 
metres (4 ft. 5 in.). The outer wall, about 1,35 metres thick, is rased 
with quadrangular blocks of Firaeic limestone of uniform sue, while its 
core is composed of quadrangular blocks of breccia. The hollow spaces 
between the cross-walls were filled with earth. 

Hie auditorium was probably divided horizontally by two passages 
{ffiaud/mitn), not merely by One, as is stated in the text. It is true that 
traces of only one passage (the upper) arc left, but the space between it 
and the orchestra is so great that we are driven, in Dr. D6rpfeld F Ji 
Opinion, to assume the former existence of a lower passage. The upper 
passage was made very wide because it had to serve at the same time 
as a public road leading to the Acropolis from the eastern part of the 
dty. On the slope above this upper passage there seem to have been 
fourteen tiers of seats. The cuttings in the rock which may still be 
seen at the top of the theatre were not the seats themselves, but merely 
the beds on which the seats made of Piratic limestone were placed. 
Different opinions have beets espressed as to the date of the marble 
chairs which form the lowest tier of seats. VUeher assigned them to 
the age of Lycurgus in the fourth century itc j Messrs. Zlller and 
Julius would place them at the beginning of the imperial aga On 
technical and artistic grounds Dr, Dorpfcld confirms decidedly the 
opinion of the judicious Vischer* The masonry is so perfect and the 
style of the reliefs so excellent that he has no hesitation in referring both 
to the fourth century ft.C B Of the number of persons who could he 
seated In the theatre Dr. Dorpfcld forms a much lower estimate than 
the one given in the (ext (voL 2. p. 324). He thinks that there may have 
been seventy-eight tiers of seats, and that the total number of spectators 
whom the theatre could contain may have been about 34,00*0, or at 
most iy,o$o + 

The dimensions of the orchestra, as it was constructed by Lycurgus 
in the fourth century ice., have been wrongly stated in modem bQoks t 
because the diameter has been measured from the marble parapet which 
now runs round the inner side of the broad waterchannd or gutter. But 
this pamper was made In the Roman age at a time when the gutter was, 
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pa\ed over anti when accordingly the srefc of the orchestTa was increased 
by the breadth of the gutter. To the 1(105 of Lycutgus, Q o lh * ™her 
hand h the gutter was open and therefore formed no part of the orohtstrip 
since we cannot suppose that the chores danced in the gut ter. Deduct¬ 
ing. therefore, the breadth of the gutter* we find lhai the diameter of the 
orchestra was 19.61 metres, and hence that its radius was 9.Boy metres 
or exactly 30 Greet: feet, if that toot be reckoned at .3^7 metre (see 
voL 3. p, 497 Many dimensions of the Dionysiac theatre, when 

reckoned in feet of this sort, can be suited in round numbers; from 
which Dr. Ddrpfcld concludes that this foot was the standard used in 
building the theatre. The existing marble pavement of the orchestra 
is believed by Dr, Dorpfcld to have been Laid down when the theairc 
was partially remodelled in the reign of Nero. To the same date he 
now assigns the covering of the gutter with marble slabs and the 
erection of the marble parapet or balustrade which divides the front row 
of scats from the orchestra Excavations made In the winter of 1594-95 
revealed the existence of a circular well and of several passages hewn 
out of the rock below the level of the orchestra, but there is nothing to 
show that they had any connexion with the theatre. The well must 
have been filled up long before the theatre was built* tor amongst the 
rubbish with which it was clinked were found potsherds of the Mycenaean 
style and several rases with geometrical decorations, not to mention 
some pieces of tho antlers of deer. The passages* the directions of 
which are net symmetrical with the axis of the theatre or with each 
other, must have been made at a later date than the well* tor all the 
potsherds discovered in them belong to the fifth or fourth century B.C, 

Of the labyrinth of ruined walls which make up the existing remains 
of the stage-buildings Dr. Durptold assigns the earliest to the age of 
Lycurgus, in doing so he relies tor evidence on the style of the work¬ 
manship and on the nature of the materials of which tire oldest walls are 
built. For the foundations are of breccia ; above them is laid a course 
of Piraeic limestone; and the upper part of the edifice, so fax as it 
remain St is built of blue Mymetrian and white Fentelic marble. Now 
since* as we have seen (p. 501)* the simultaneous use of breccia, Finwic 
limes tone, and blue Hymetlian marble Is characteristic of Athenian 
buddings which date from the fourth to the second century u.c., and 
since further the excellence of the masonry points to the best period of 
Greek architecture, we can hardly doubt that the stage buildings in 
question formed part of the new theatre which Lycmgus built or at least 
completed in the fourth century tec, Of any older stage-building there 
remains no trace, if any such building existed in the fifth century b -<X t 
it lias wholly disappeared. The general plan ol the stage-buildings 
erected by Lycurgux has already been described (VoL 2. p. 226). From 
various technical indications Dr. Ddrpfdd infers that the front both of 
the central body of the slage-butlding and of its two projecting wings 
was adorned with a row of Doric columns. In fad remains of columns 
nnd an architrave which seem to have originally decorated the front of 
one of the wings were discovered in the excavation* of 1S9 5’ The Si Eight 
of this row of columns, with their archi trave* triglyph frieze, and cornice, is 
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taJcuIatcd by Ur Dbrpfcld to have been about 4 metres (13 feet). This, 
then, may be Liken to be approximately ihe height of the stage-building 
erected by Lyturgtuu The depth from front 10 back of the long hall 
wliich formed (he central and main part of the stag^buildings is 6,45 
metres, measured on the inside. The roof of this hall would therefore 
furnish a stage of run pic width, and its height would but slightly exceed 
the maximum height (is feet} allowed by Vitruvius (v. 7. j) for the 
height of a Cireek stage. Dr. Dhrpfeld* however, holds that down to 
the time of Nero the player? acted not on but in front of the surge- 
budding, the columned front of which, in his view, formed a background 
representing the exterior of a palace, a house, a temple or what not. 
An argument in favour of the traditional view that the actors ap¬ 
peared on rather than in from of the stage-building may perhaps be 
drawn from an explanation which Dl Dhrpfeld himself has given of a 
certain arrangement in the interior of the singe-building The back wall 
□f the long hall is strengthened on the inner side by a low wall of 
breccia, in the top of which at regular intervals of about 2.60 metres 
large square holes measuring .35 to *40 metre are sunk. These holes, 
it is to be observed, do nol occur along the whole of the back wall, but 
only along that portion of it which faces the inchestm_ Dr. Dorpfeld 
considers it indubitable that strong wooden posts were fixed upright in 
these holes, and he conjectures that they supported a wooden upper 
Storey which in some plays may have represented the Upper storey of a 
hnust, in others the home of the gods in Olympus, and so nn, while in 
other plays it need not have been used at alL This is quite possible ; 
but it is also possible that the framework which rested on these posts 
and which rose above the roof of the stage-buildings formed she regular, 
not the occasional background of every play, that in short it always 
supported the scenery; and that the actors regularly appeared in front of 
it 00 the roof of the hall or t in other words, on the stage. 

The first important modification of the stage-buildings of Lycurgusis 
now conjecturel!y assigned by Dr. Dorpfeld to the first century ike He 
suggests that when Athens was captured by Sulla in the year 86 ilC. 
che theatre may have suffered as the adjoining Music Hall certainly did 
(Paus, i. 20, 4), and that the remodelling of the stage-buildings may 
have been earned out when the theatre was repaired after the sack The 
change consisted in pitting otf the front putt of both wings and erecting 
a I me of colu mns in the central space between the wings. The stylobate 
which supported this line of columns still exists ; it is parallel to the line 
of the stage-building of Lycurgus and at a distance of about 1,25 metres 
from il The foundations are built of rubble and squared blocks, bonded 
together with lime-mortar. Slabs of bluish marble laid on the top of the 
foundations formed the stylobate proper : circular marks on the marble 
sul] sho w where the columns stood. The style of masonry is indifferent: 
the foundations are carelessly buOt; the upper surface of the slabs is not 
smoothed, and their edges do not fit closely. Altogether the workman¬ 
ship is far inferior to that of the walk which may be ascribed to the age 
of Lycurgus. Of ihe columns themselves nothing remains, but from their 
diameter {,51 metre), as shown by the marks on the stylobate and from 
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other indications, Dr. Durpfeld concludes that their height was the same 
us that of the column js which adorned the front of the older stage-building. 
The space between the Iwo central columns was w ider than the spate 
between any other pair of columns, and was closed with a double folding 
door, as appears from the holes in the threshold for the bolts and sockets: 
and there arc seme traces of a smaller side door in the mtertaJumniatien 
immediately to the west of the central one. All the other spaces between 
the columns were probably dosed with moveable painted panels, whether 
of wood nr stone, as in the theatre at Oropus (vol 2. p. 469); the 
absence of nny marks of walls on the stylobate proves that Lhc intervals 
between the columns were nol filled up with masonry. This line of 
columns farmed, on the traditional view, the front of the new stage, which 
was thus advanced somewhat nearer to the audience than the old stage 
(if stage it was) in the theatre nf Lycuigus. The depth of the new 
stage m f in other words, of the platform supported by tire new line of 
columns in front of the old stage-building, is estimated by Dr, Dorpfeld 
at 2,So metres (9 ft. in.); but since it was continuous whh, and at 
lhc same level as, the old stage, there seems no reason why it should 
not have included as much of the latter as might seem desirable. 

In the reign of Nern both the stage-buildings and the orchestra wore 
thoroughly remodelled. Abundant evidence of ibis reconstruction is 
furnished by existing walls, marble pavement! architectural members, 
and sculptures, and its date is n.\ed by an inscription, found in the 
theatre, which records a dedication 10 E Leu l he nan Dionysus and Nero 
by some person whose name is lost (C /- A- ilL No, 158). Tile inscription 
is carved nn an architrave which, supported on Corinthian pillars, seems 
to have been placed against the back wall of the stage. A whole shaft 
of anc of these pillars, together with several fragments of other shafts, 
bases, and capitals, came to light in the course of the excavations. The 
chief changes made at this time were the construction of a low broad 
ftoman stage advancing far into the orchestra, the laying down of a 
marble pavement in the orchestra, and the separation of the auditorium 
from the orchestra by a marble parapet or balustrade. The front line 
of the new* stage is now believed by Dn Diirpfcld co have coincided with 
the front line of the still Liter stage of Phacdnj-s except that it was nai 
prolonged on either side lilt it met the seals of the spectators. Thus 
the communication between the parodM and the auditorium was main¬ 
tained The reliefs which still adorn the front of the later stage of 
rhaedms were probably made for Nero 1 * stage. Judging from what 
would seem to have been their original height (for the slabs have been 
barbarously cut down to fit them into the later stage), Dr. Dtirp&ld 
infers that Netti's stage was r.46 meins high. Probably it was con¬ 
nected with the orchestra by one or mom short staircases. 

The stilt later stage of Phaedrus appears to date from the third or 
perhaps evcti the fourth century a_u. What the reasons for rebuilding 
the stage at this time may have been we do not know'; but Dr. Dorp- 
feld inclines to think that the change may have been due partly to the 
disrepair into which the front of Kero’s stage bad fallen and partly to 
a desire to convert the orchestra into a water-basin in which naval 
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combats might be exhibited for the amusement of the populace. Evidence 
of this Utter motive he finds in the strong back wails with which at this 
time the front of the stage and the marble parapet of the orchestra were 
strengthened* for the effect of this must ha*x been to render both these 
structures water-tiff ht, Moreover, pieces of earthenware pipes which seem 
to have ted the water into and out of the orchestra have been found 
in Lhe theatre. 

P. 227 line S from foot, statues of tragic and comic poets. 
Inscriptions of the Roman period prove that statues of the poets 
Philemon, Thespis* Timostratui* and Dionyriuj stood in the theatre at 
Athens (C. /, A , iii. e. Nos. 948* 949, 9|o s 951). 

P. 227 line 7 from foot* Afitydajnas, a writer of voluminous 
tragedies etc. A block of Hymettian marble which appears to have 
formed part of the pedestal of Astydamas’s statue has been found in the 
theatre of Dionysus. It is inscribed with the first four letters of his 
name {A 2 TTY) and seems to have stood on the edge of the orchestra, 
at the lower end of the wall which supports the western wiug of the 
auditorium. Here it has now been set up again. Sec C /. jK ii. No. 
1 363; Dorpfeld and Rcistli* This t^ricckische TAettfer, p. 71 s<$- Other 
inscriptions attest the popularity of thin prolific playwright (C /, *4. ii- 
Nos. 973, 977)- Cp- U- Kdhlcr, in NifiktUungtn d. arch. huf* in 
Aihett, 3 (rSyS), p. 1 (2 

P. 223 line i £ ry, from i" nit, a Ane seated sbatna of Menander in 
the Vatican. Some archaeologists, however, deny that this statue {a* 
to which see W. Hclbig, Ftf&yfr duK'A dii 1 ^knilicken Sammiungvn 
kiaisischit AlUrthtimtr in $tem t No. 199) represent Menander 
Amongst those who doubt or deny its connexion with Menander are 
G. Sclia rf ( Trunsiif/i&m &j tk* R&y&t Sfititfy df Utrmturt i Second Series, 
4 (1S53)* p. 3S8), Prof Furtwangler (AfcisUrWtrk^ d grin A. 
p- §3- note 2)1 and Pruf. Siudniczka (in fftrimer phiMvg. iVetAcrt- 
urArift, 14th December 189?, p- 1627). The last-mentioned scholar 
consider that we possess the poet's portrait in a series of heads w*hich 
have been enumerated by Prat Ikmoulli and regarded by him, with 
considerable hesitation, as perhaps portraits of Pompey {R&mr&At 
l&omgrafiAit) J. p. 133 jy r * with pi. viiL). The most beautiful replicas, 
according to Prof Studmczka* are iti the Museum at Corncto and the 
Gymnasium at Corfu, 

Ph 336 line 1 2 from top, eonstmetad of polygonal masonry. The 

masonry is partly quadrangular, and the four bases which stand round 
about the mouth of the shaft are round, not square, as stated in the test- 

P- 237 line 8 jy, from foot, the bringing of the god from Polo- 
ponnese to Athens, The date when the worship of Aesculapius 
was introduced in|n Athens has been examined by Mr. A, Kdrlc (J/j/- 
thtilungcn d mrA> /mi . in A then, i3 (1693), pp. 246-250; ik Ji 
(1896), pp, 313 3323, If he is right in restoring Astyphilus as the 
name of the archon in the inscription (C /- A. ii No. i 649) w hich 
records the introduction of the worsbipj Aesculapius first came to 
Athens, or at alt events his sanctuary was founded, in 420 E.c. This 
date 3 s accepted by Prof. Usenet {Gi/Utnmnm, p. 14 S>. 
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p, 237 tine 9 from lop, tha ipn shift of an ancient well. 
According to my measurements this shaft is 8 ft. 9 in. wide by S fL 3 in, 
deep. The western side of die shaft has been built up again. 

p. 241 sine 38 from fnni ? The Music Hall of Erodes Attienfl. In 
the Mtwtc Hall of Herodcs AttkuS die numl>er of staircases dividing 
the scats is six, of which two are at the ends. The two wings of the 
stag^buiMings arc standing to a height of four stories, as is shown by 
the arched windows in the walls. At the west end of the wcsiem 
is a niche in which the statue of a man in Roman costume is 
still standing. 

P. 151 at topi* tho two side gateways. The clear width of these 
gateways, according 10 my measurement, is 4 fL in., without the stone 
door-jambs. The lower courses of the walls which flank the gateways 
are of black Elcusininn stone, not of white Pentdk marble like the rest 
□f the P ropy lata. 

P. 252 line 21 sq. 7 the ruts in which the wheels ran can stUl 
be seen in the iKk I was not able to verify this stnitemcnt Bui on 
some of the slabs which pave the central part of ihc passage, so. well as 
on the rocks inside of the Propylaea, there are rows of parallel cross 
grooves, which may have been meant to keep ihc w heels of the chariots 
and the feet of the horses from slipping. 

R 253 line 9 from top, the third column, with which it is joined 
by an architrave. This column, the wesuerntnoit of the ihfec, Is now 
wanting and with it the aroint rave. Bui the circle which marks the 
place of the column can still be clearly seen on the stylobate. 

P. 254 line 26 sqq. f The remains consist of a wall about 20 feat 
long and a few feet high, with a short wall joining it at right 
angles and terminated by a marble anta. The longer of these two 
walls is about 5 ft. to in, high- The short wall, including the iM/k, is 
7 feet long, measured on the snuih-west front* and is about 1J fL | in, 
higb- 

P. 257 line 21 /f. from foot,, a temple of Wingless Victory, Some 
light bits now been thrown on ihc question of the date of this temple by 
an inscription which Mr, Cavvndias found in 1897 while excavating 
the north slope of the Acropolis* below the cave of Apollo. The 
inscription, which contains the throe-stroke sigmA {^), seems to date 
from the middle of the fifth century ilc* It refers to a sanctuary which 
was to be provided with a new door and to a stone temple and altar 
which were lo be built in the sanctuary by Callicrates, one of the arohi- 
tec Li of the Parthenon (Plutarch, Perirfti, 13}. Mr. Cavvadias and Dr. 
tKSrpfeld agree in thinking that the temple referred to can be no other 
than that of the Wingless Victory or rather of Victory Athena. If I hey 
are right, the inscription finally disposes of Prof. Furtwiing tec's theory as 
to the date of the temple, against which t have already argued on other 
grounds (voL 3. R 260). See Mitthdlumgtn d artk, /mi. it* - 4 **#*, 32 
(1897)* R 216 J/, 

P. 262 line 2 sq, from fom, how many of the pictures-were by 

Polygnotna. Amongst those who deny that any of the pictures in this 
gallery were by Polygnmus are G. Hermann {Qfwzcuia* 5. p. 227^ Prof, 
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C - Robert {Biltivnd fj&f r p r i S3 note 31; Du J/iufvrsit dm Pofyjptrt, 
P =3 j 7 - j fi™ Marajfomfklaeki in <kr Pmkik, p m 66 note 27), and 
apparently Pit* Milchbofcr {faArhidt d nnk. Imf. 9 (1894), p. 72 
note 36). They hold that the pictures which FjiU'saj'ii&a in thii passage 
asenbes to J^lygnotiu vert not in the gallery at the Propyhea but 
elsewhere. The other and more probable view that two at least and 
perhaps more of the pictures in the gallery at the Fropylaea were by 
Folygaotus is accepted by Mr, p Girard (La Printer* anitgiu, □. 

I-, 366 line 3 from top, Achilles --in the company of the 

maidens at Soyroa Prof, C. Robert proteges to recognise a copy of 
Polygnoius^ painting of this subject (ArtAititiogbdhr Amrigtr, iSfi 9l 
JJ ' P*fygnot t p. 37 J? . ; Zte MnrvtkmuAteeto in 
**f r P 66 *?■> Thfl -supposed copy is a relief, executed in fme 

tireck style, nn a gold plate which ™ found in a grave near Nicopol, 
m the south of Russia, Stephan i explained the reliefs differently as 
illustrating She Attic version of the story of Alope, Sec Comfit* Prndtt 
(Sl Petersburg) fnr 1664. pp. 142-171, with the Attos, pL iv, The 
subject of Ffllygnotuft’ft picture (Achilles in the company of the maidens 
at Seym) is represented in relief in very' fair style on a sarcophagus at 
San J-rultuasn to which Prof von Dnhn has called attention (Arduirip- 
gisrittr Ansfjg*r t 1895, p 3 59 sg.}, 

^' 270 Unfe 9 from foot, a sixth relief - representing the 

Gmcoa. There are remains of colour on this rtfiei; as I was able to 
observe fur myself in the museum on the Acropolis. The hair of 
Hermes and two of the Graces is red ; the hair of the 6m of the Greets 
IS yellow ; the dress of the second Grace is yellow; the background is 
green. Cp. R Kasmoies, KurJA&yo* too MmvAov ™ 'AxpoifoAt*^ 
(Athens, f» 95 X 702. 

I\ z 7 1 line 3t from top the figure of Hermes etc, J n the Acropolis 
Museum at Athens there is preserved a fine relief representing the legs 
of a man, life-si^ striding 10 the spectator's right This relief, of which 
the upper pun is lost* was found in the PfOpylaea, and is by some 
regarded as a fragment of the figure of Hermes of the Portal mentioned 
by Pausamat See R Kastrimes, KaWAoy^ to? Mviviiqv ™ ‘A™^ 
sroXim* Not, 1334, * f 

p ; 2So line 20 sq. from foot, Four holes on the top of the block. 

I could not perceive more than one or at the most twx> hales. The 
comers of the upper surface of the block are all broken away, 

P, 285 line 15 w . t wooden statues etc. Wooden Statues were 
also made by Damophon (Fairs. viSL 31, 6). 

r * Jl 9 Iinc 13 J™* *?”’ Atheaa - 1 striking Mkwyas. Prof, 

C Sutl has essayed la shim- {Parrrga :U r niitn KunstgeicMcAtt, pp, 
15-39) that (he unsung monument* representing the group of Athena 
and Musyas belong to two different types and may be (meed bark to 
two distinct originals. In one type, represented by the vase-painting, 
Marsyas is portrayed as having dropped the (lutes on which he has been 
playing and as recoiling in alarm m the sudden appearance of Athens, 
Hits is the earlier type, and its original was the group here described 
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by Fnu£anias, which Prof, Sitd conjectures |q have been dedicated in 
the early pan of the fifth century (LC by the tragic poet P rations m a 
memorial of a poetical victory and a mark of h 3 s contempt for flutes 
and Cole-players (cp r Athcnaeus, kiv. p. 617 b-e). In the other type, 
represented by the coins and the relief, Athena is portrayed as throwing 
away the flutes and Marsyas as stealing up to them with nn air of sur¬ 
prise. This was the later type, and its original was the work of Myron 
mentioned by Pliny (iVbA /list, xxxiv. g y) r With regard m the marble 
statue in the Laleran and the brume statuette in the British Museum, 
Prof- SitU denies that either of them is a copy of Myron's work or has 
anything to do with any group of Athena and Marsyas; the Latcran 
statue, according to him, Es nothing but a dancing Satyr, the London 
statuette is merely a Satyr scratching his head in a thoughtful auitudei 
Put the distinctions drawn by Prof. Sitti appear to me unfounded* and I 
prefer to believe that all the monuments he discusses may be traced 
back to one original work of Myron, namely the group here described 
by Pnusoniiis, 

K 398 line 19 from top, The- temple was surrounded by a colon- 
nade etc, A well-preserved piece of what seems to have been the 
floor of the colonnade Ls to be seen at the south-east corner : the blocks 
art polygonal and fairly well filled together. 

P. 298 line 17 from foot, Built into the northern wail of the 
Acropolis etc. These architectural fragments arc built into the Acro¬ 
polis wall to the east of the Erechthcum, Into the wall to the north of 
the Erechtheunt there are built some large marble drums and capitals. 

P, 299 line 10 from top, an inscription etc. Beside the inscription 
is a cutting in the rock, 19 inches by 17 inches, to receive the image, 

P. 303 line 14 from top, They set barley etc. The sacrifice 
of the has recently been discussed by Mr. M. von Prott, who 

would explain It as a substitute for human sacrifice (JRAtimscAts i\fvitum, 
N. Fr 52 {1S9?)* pp. 187-204). Mr. P, Stengel disputes his conclusion 
and maintains that the sacrifice was originally bloodless [«& pp, 399-4 3 1). 
Both writers confess themselves unable to conceive of a remote age in 
which the slaughter of a beast was regarded as a capital offence. They 
seem to be quite unaware that down to the present day pastoral tribes 
in Africa regard their cattle as sacred* and that among the Caffres even, 
to defile the cattle-pen ii an offence which is punished with death (II. 
Lichtenstein, Rtistn im stiiifohtn Africa 1. p. 479)* Some of the fads 
illustrative of the sanctity of tattle among pastoral tribes in ancient and 
modem times have been put together by W. Robertson Smith (i Migion 
n/ /An Strife ip* p, 396 j^F- 3 - To discuss the traces of savagery in 
ancient Greece without some knowledge of savage life and modes of 
thought Is perfectly futile. 

P, -304 line 15 from top* the Parthenon The technical construc¬ 
tion of the Parthenon has been studied by a French archil eel, Mr. L_ 
Magne {Lf Farikaton * £ fades fitiles an tvurs dn dnux missions m Grht, 
Paris, 1895), The temple suffered considerably from the earthquake 
of April 1894^ but the necessary repairs have been carried out in accord¬ 
ance with the advice of the distinguished German architect, Mr. Joseph 
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Dunn. See Minkeilungtn d arck. hut in Aiken, \ 9 ^1B94X pp. 529- 
53 i \ a E^/iipii 1395 * PP- 1 ->0 J IIptoiTtJffflLr^'ApXtiWe- 

AoyK^^w/ic«s, 1395, pp. 12.15*194.200: ArcMahgiscktr AnzHgtr, 
lS 9 Sn PF- too-102 i Anitrii-tm Journal ef AreA/te&hgy t 10 {1895), pp. 
53--53?■ An interesting discovery has been made by Mr. R. Andrews 
of the American School at Athene He has proved chat an inscription 
was fastened by naiIs to ihe eastern architrave of the temple* and by 
carefully examining ibe prims of the nails he has been able to decipher 
the inscription. As read by him, it records that the Council of the 
Areopagus* the Council of the Six Hundred, and the Athenian people 
conferred some 'honour, net specif!ed p on the most high and mighty 
emperor Nero, in the eighth generalship of Titos Claudius Novius, sun 
of Phil in us. The reference to the eighth generalship of Nov ins proves 

that the date of the inscription Is 61 A.I>. The honour conferred on 
ihe emperor may perhaps have consisted in the erection of a statue of 
him in front of the temple. Berliner p$aiioi&gisthi Woekcnsckrift, 

2Jth March 1S96, p. 414 rf ; Classical Reinew, to (1B96), p. 523; 
journal 0/ JftUtnk Studies, r6 (1896), p r 339, 

The discussion of the sculptured decoration of the Parthenon 
shows no sign of abating. The metopes are the subject of papers 
by Mr. W. MfiJmberg fE^pepss d^aioAoyurt^ 1894,, pp. 213-226) 
and Mr. E. Pcm ice t-ber die mittlcrcn Met open der Sudseite dcs 
Parthenon,' JaRrintch d arch. Inst 10 (1893), pp. 93103), who argues 
that the subjects of the nine central metopes on the south side are all 
drawn from the legendary history' of Erichthoniu* The head of a 
Lapith belonging to one of the metopes, but now in the Louvre, is the 
subject of an article by Mr, A. Heron de VHIdbsse which should have 
been mentioned In the text {Afammrenls Grtcs f voL 2, Nos. I J-i 3 {1SS2- 
lS^ 4 )r pp. 1*12) i the head of a Centaur, now at Wuraburg* which 
seems to have belonged to another of the metopes, has liecn identified 
and discussed by Prof MLchaelis {jahrhmh it artL Inst il (t&gfi), 
pp. 300-304) and Prof G. Treu (it la (1897), p. tor jy,), Overbcck 
maintained that the figure commonly called the Victory of the Parthenon 
is really Iris and belongs to the eastern gable {heriekit iiktrrfi* Vtrkand- 
lungers d r k T j ticks. Gtsell d. IVijJM, £ti LeifiHg, Philolog. histor. Classe* 
44 pp- 24.3ft), Professor Fort wangle? and Mba Harrison have 

discussed ihe interpretation of certain figures in the gables together with 
the much-debated question whether ihe doth which a boy in the middle 
of the eastern frieie holds in bis hands ts the robe of Athena ora carpet. 
Prof. Furtwangler defends the older view that it is the robe: Miss 
Hamsun advocates the theory first proposed by E. Curtins, ihat if is a 
carpet. See Classical Review, 9 (lE^SX pp. 85.92, 272-276,, 427 j 
Berliner jkiiofcg. IVockensckrift IS (1895X PP 1277.1230, 130S- 
13 t2 h Mr, A, H, Smith has shown {Jmrmd &f NdUmc Studies, 14 
PP- tbat certain reduced copies in terra-cotta of the 

Parthenon frieie which Prof. Furtwangler {Mtisierwerke d. gri&rk. 
Plnsfii r p, 743 rjv) had assigned to the age of Augustus are most prob¬ 
ably modern forgeries. Still more recently Prof. Furtwangler announced 
{Intermezzi (Leipsic and Berlin, 1896), pp. 15.32) that he had dis- 
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covered in Paris the original statue of Athenn by Phidias which occupied 
the centre of (he eastern gable of the Parthenon. The statue had 
hitherto been known among archaeologist* ihe Torw Medici, and had 
been by Prat Furtw&ngfcr himself formerly regarded as a copy of the 
great bronze Athena of the Acropolis The joy of archaeologists at the 
professor^ discovery appears to be seasoned with a due proportion of 
salt (Miss E, Sellers, in C/wfftal &v£m t 10 (1896), p 444 Fr. 
Hauser, in ficriiatr phifoteg* W^htmckrif^ 17 {\ 89?), p- 49: 
Sauer, in IVxkimdtrifi fur klaSshrk* Fhil&l&git* itst April i&97 P pp- 
4 j 5-457}* Mr. Kalkmann has pointed out that we have no ancient 
authority for assigning any part of the sculptured decoration of the 
Parthenon—frieze, metopes, or pediments—to the hand of Phidias 
{A*xk&£iQgisthtr Anstigt*! 1396, pp 98-100). A restoration of the 
figures of the western gable has been attempted by Mr, 1C Schwerzek 
{Erhiutcrungitt iu ifcr RzcvmfnKtion dts WtitgkbrU dts ParfAtt fewr, 
Wien, hut his restoration has been severely criticised by Prof 

FurtwimgJcr (Berliner pkifofog. W\xktnwhnfi, 13 th December 1E96, 
pp. 1593-1 S95)r A less unfavourable opinion of it has been expressed 
by Prof B. Sauer ( W&thenic&rift far kioiti&ht PMbipgi^ 30th ] anua ry 
1S97, pp. S9-94). The restoration and interpretation of the sculptures 
of both gables have been discussed at some length by Prof. Wiiemajin 
{Dir Gir&rlgnippert dn Purikat^n^ Slullgart, l S95V A fragment 
which perhaps belonged to the western gables h discussed by Mr. W. 
Malm berg ( l Zum Wcslgiebd dts Parthenon/ faArfafdk ties A nM$fag. 
Insfiitiiiy 12 (I&97), pp. 95-96)+ A brief notice of some pieces of the 
Parthenon sculptures which are now in the Louvre is given by Mr. 
PJl E. Legrand (Rrjut arckf^hgiqv^ jmc Sene, 26 (1895X PP- 217- 
* 39 } 

IK 304 line 23 jy, from top, the entablature. Very large portions 
of the entablature both on the north and the south side of the 
Pan hen on are preserved in their places, but the central parts of it on 
both these sides are gone. 

IK 304 line 25 jp. from top, the western wall of the cells. More 
strictly speaking., it is the back wall of the western portico {epufAndomas} 
of which considerable portions are presented. 

P. 304 line 2S from top, A vast substruction. Pans of the outer 
walls of this great substruction are exposed to view in two deep pits near 
the south-western comer of the Parihenoru In the more easterly of the 
pits a -narrow winding staircase leads down through the wall, which is 
built partly of polygonal and partly of ashlar masonry. Ln the other 
pit the wall, so far as it is exposed, is built of ashlar masonry only* 

P. 30; line 14 *7+ frem top, metopes, of which forty-one still 
remain etc. The westernmost metope on the south side of the 
Parthenon is in its place and well preserved. It represents a Centaur 
with his left arm round the neck of a Lapith and his right arm raised to 
strike. 

F. 312 line 11 from top P the image itself etc. To the copies 
of Phidias's statue of Virgin Athena enumerated in the text should 
perhaps be added a mutilated marble head of a helmeted goddess which 
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wa> found at Cologne in i 8&2, Sec G, Lorschckc, 1 Kopf de r Athena 
Farthenos dcs Fhcidlas, 1 festschrift sum fdrtfiigjdArigett /uMldom drs 
Vtrtim vtm A/ttrthumsfnumkn im Rhtmlaadt {Boon, iBga), pp. 1-16. 

A small copy of the statue, wanting the head and arms, has been 
discovered in the course of the German excavations between the Fnyx 
and Areopagus ; it agrees with the Varvakion statuette {Afirf/ttsJtrttjptti d 
arch. f*tsi, in Aiken* 2t (i896) r p, 284). Another copy + superior in style 
to the Varvakion statuette, has lately come to light at Patras: the 
head and arms arc missing, and so is part of the shield, on the 
remains of which, nevertheless* the battle of the Greeks and Amnions 
can fee distinguished [ Chr&tt ique defi A rts, iS^6 p p. 35S ; A rthdofo^ ischsr 
Am*ig€r 9 1S96, p, 212; if 1897, p, 63), The dimensions of the 
original statue have been discussed by Miss A, L. Ferry {American 
J \MrfW &f Art hurt fogy* 11 (iSg6), pp, 335-346, with note by Mr. A. 
Emerson, pp, 346-349). 

F. 3?o Line io sqq. from foot, & temple of Rome and Augustus etc. 

The remains of the columns and architrave of this temple are still to be 
seen lying in front of the Parthenon, The columns measure 1 feet in 
diameter at the base, 

P. 32 s hne 3 from top* Locust Apollo. In South Minapur, in 
India* when a flight nf locusts comes, the people catch one, decorate his 
head with a spot of red lead, salaam to him, and let him go, when he is 
supposed immediately to depart with his fellows (W, Crowke ? Ititrvducti&n 
to ihf Popular RtUgitm ami Foikfort of Northern I mi hi* p_ 3 So). In 
this worship of an Individual locust for the purpose of propitiating and 
averting the rest wc may have in germ the worship of a deity like 
Locust Apollo. -See the note on v. 14, t {vol. 3. p. 55S In 

Japan a man who is supposed to fee possessed fey [Re ruler of crows 
hops about like .1 crow 1 and goes through various odd evolutions for the 
purpose of averting crows from the fields. The ceremony takes place 
once a year on a motmtajd called Futagani San in the province of 
Mtmaxaka, See W. Weston, Mountaineering ami fxpforatfon in the 
Japanese Aips (Lotidoti, 1896), pp, 304-306. Here we have something 
like an approach to a propitiation of a Crow God. 

P> 322 line 25 from foot, Dinomcnejs. Tatian, a contemporary of 
Pausaxiias, mentions that he saw at Rome a statue by a sculptor 
Dinomenes representing the Paeonian queen liesantis who had given 
birth to a black child {Oratso ad Grmeos* 33, p, 1 32 ed, Otto). The 
statue may haic stood in the theatre of Pompey, where another of t he 
statues referred to by Tat Ian, that of Eutychis by Pcridymenus, is 
known to have stood (Tatian, ep. ah 34, p. 134 cd Otto; Pliny, Nat, 
hist, vii- 34)* But the statue of BcsabtU by Dinomenes at Rome cannot 
have been Identical with the statue of I© by Dinomcnes at Athene as 
Prof 0 . Loeschcke has suggested {Observation** Attkacologicoe* p. 10 
sq.y The sculptor, however, who made the one statue may very well 
have made the other, and he may have been identical with the sculptor 
of the first century b.c, (C /, ii. No. 1648) rather than with the 
sculptor of the same name who flourished at the beginning of the 
third century' ilC. (Pliny* AW T hist, xv.viv. 50), See E, Loewy, Ur for- , 
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smhHtigfn nurgritfk KUwtitTg€jMi-hfa t pp, 3^ 36 ; W. Gurtitt. C’fAfr 
Piiusamnj, p. 267 jtj. 

P- 333 line t S from foot, Iigurea-dedicated by Attains. Of 

these figures the group which represented the battle of the Athenians 
with the Amazon* is the subject of a recent monograph by Mr. G. Habich 
(Dtt dts aliafistAtn IVtihgtsrAtrtjts, Berlin,, 1 Sq6) h 

P. 325 hue 2 from foot, Fajiactum. The identification of Famctum 
suggested by the French surveyors is accepted by Pn>£ MikhhGfer. 
The ruined fort is situated above the south-west edge of the plain of 
Stour/#, about 500 feet higher up than the villages of J£ 4 Jte*Nittiri and 
Kiuwsala. Pert ions of the circuit-w all and of a tower together with 
some other foundations are still to be seen. One piece of wall, better 
preserved than the resq is constructed partly of targe squared blocks, 
partly of polygonal blocks with small stones in the interstices. See 
A, Milrfibofer, in Kitrfrn «nr Atfi£o± ErftiuUrxdtr Ttxi\ Heft viL-viiL, 
P- r£. An inscription, found at Eleusis ami dating apparently from 
the end of Ihe fourth or the beginning of the third century HC, T 
mentions Panacium along with Eteusis and Phylc as places which were 
garrisoned and the walls of which had been recently repaired 
dp^ai&AoyiJc^ 1S&4, p. 135 Another inscription of about the 

same date mentions the garrisons of these three places ft L A+ ii 
No, lily). 

P. 329 line 13 from foot, a. seated imago of Athena, by Endows, 
The date of the sculptor Endoeus has been examined by Mr. H, Lechat 
{Rn tii da ittudts grtcQur^ 5 (iSya), pp, 3S5-4&J; M, 6 (1893), 
pp. 22-32). He argues that the statue by this sculptor which Fausania* 
saw an the Acropolis must have been made after the Persian invasion 
of 450-479 Re,, since if it had been set Up earlier It must have perished 
in the sack of Athens. Hence, while admitting that the inscriptions 
prove Endoeus to have been at work in the last quarter of the sixth 
century is.c. h Mr. Lechat holds that the sculptor must have survived and 
exercised his profession till about 47 $ B.C. He rejects the statement of 
Fausanias that Endocys was a pupil of Daedalusc With regard to the 
seated image of Athena which ha* been cpnjectnrally identified with the 
one men? toned by Fausanias, Mr r Lechat considers that it is not earlier 
than the last quarter of the sixth century ElC; and that it may belong to 
the fifth century n.c. Whether it is by Endoeus or not, he would leave 
an open question, 

F, 329 tine 6 from foot, the sculptor a name is carved etc; This 
inscription is now published in C /. A. iv. p. 17^ No. 373% 

P- 33 = lint 5 iinm top, a ground of dark Elena uaian marble. 
Three blocks of this dark marble are still above the epistyle ai the 
eastern end nf the temple. 

P- 33= line 7 fiom top, silt Ionic columns. Three of these columns 
are adorned with patterns in relief both on the base and on the neck 
below the capital ^ on the base the pattern is composed of interlaced 
lines; on the neck it js composed of Lhe 1 egg and dart ! above and 
palmettos below. This richness of decoration is very unusual, if not 
unique, in Greek architecture 
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l\ 333 line 14 ig> from top, few engaged Ionic columns, The 
bases of three of These columns and a small part of the fourth column, 
with its base, arc still standing on the Top of the wall, 

F, 332 Sine 23 p a Sight of steps led up to th* door. Rather the 
staircase led dfcvn to the door. For while the Caryatid portico i$ at 
the higher, the door is at the lower level of the temple. Hence inside 
of the portico a staircase, of which a few steps only remain, led down to 
the door- A great part of the coffered ceiling of the Caryatid porch is 
preserved in its place, and so is about a third of the coffered ceiling 
of the north-western porch of the Erechlhcucn. In the Caryatid porch 
Lhe dark colour of the terra-cotta Caryatid easily distinguishes her from 
her marble sisters. 

P, 346 line 15, The sUtuea are liffa-am etc This is tme unty of 
three or four of them. The statues in fact vary greatly in suq ; some 
are much lets than life Only three or four of them, if any, can possibly 
have been Cary^ds, 

F + 348 line iS from foot, a bronze image of Athena etc Mr. b. 
Keinach believes that we possess an exact copy of this colossal itaiue 
(the Athena /Vwfln,-**r) in a bronie statuette which was found at 
Cobles and is now in the Boston Museum. lie further holds that a 
bronze statuette recently found at Tcban* near the Dardanelles, reproduces 
the type of the colossal bronze statue which is described by Nicetas and 
which was preserved at Constantinople down to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century a.lv See Comptes Rrndus rft Mctdfotv des Ixstrifr 
it dtt ttdhsLettrtU 4me 5 £rie, 23 (|S 9 S%P- 3»3 = Amtritw 
Journal oj Arthr.toh\&, I! (1S96), p. 133 - Ai to lhe statue de¬ 
scribed by Nicetas, see vol x p. 350. 

F, 352 line 22 from foot, a bronze chariot, The posumn of the 
bronze chariot on the Acropolis has been discussed by Mr. Hnuvette 
{Hdvitefty p, 47 m-)- He thinks that the restoralion of the chariot, 
aitcr its overthrow or destruction by the Persians, may have takes 
place on the occasion of the Athenian victory at Oenophyta in 456 u.C,* 
and that the chariot was then 4et up in front of the old entrance to the 
Acropolis, where Herodotus saw it; but that afterwards, when Lhe grand 
portal of Mnesicles was built, the chariot was removed and placed imddc 
the Acropolis, where Fausanias saw it. 

F. line 1 5 Jjf. from top, copies of the Leumlaii Athena etc. 
Prof Furl wangled identification of the tw-o Dresden torsocs and the 
Bologna head as copies of the Lemnlan Athena of Phidias has been 
rejected by Mr. F. Jamot on weighty grounds, of which the following 
are the chief:— 

(i j The Bologna head is too smalt for the body on which Frot 
Furtwanglcr lias set it 

(a) The style and technique of the head are entirely different from 
those of the body, the crisp, sharp, delicate chiselling of the head con¬ 
trasting strongly with the broad, solid, grandiose treatment of the body ; 
the head is most probably, as Fiat Furtwiingfer holds, u copy of a 
bcooze original, the treatment of lhe body is entirely appropriate to 
marble. 
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(3) There is nothing in ihe Bologna head to recall the style of 
Phidias; on the conUary r with its high skull, its narrow la« tapering 
downwards to a point* its delicate features, thin nose, thin ttghdy shm 
lips a and dainty chin it is the direct antithesis of the square massive 
heads with broad, checks, thick noses, thick parted lips, strong jowls, and 
heavy dims, which on the strength of the Parthenon sculptures and the 
copies of the Virgin Athena we are justified in regarding as character¬ 
istic of the art of Phidias. 

(4) The Lemnian A them is mentioned by only two ancient authors, 
PausanLis and Lucian, neither of whom says anything about the pose of 
the statue; hence any attempt to identify existing statues as copies of 
it are necessary futile, 

Mr. Jaioot concludes that the Bologna head does not belong to 
either of the Dresden bodies j that it has nothing to do with Phidias or 
his school ; and that we cannot possibly Identify tropics of a Statue of 
which we possess no description. In all these conclusions J agree with 
Mr. Jamot. Pro£ Furtwangkr, while he attempts 10 defend the hybrid 
which he calls the Lettminn Athena, admits the apparent disproportion 
and the discrepancy of style between the head and the body, hut boldly 
asserts that these are intentional nod -characteristic of the goddess and 
of the art of the period. With Mr. Jamot I fail to understand bow a 
glaring discard between the head and body of a statue can 3>e thought a 
characteristic beauty, above all in a statue which ancient critics regarded 
as the most beautiful work of their greatest master. Sec P. Jamot, in 
Mmxttunt* Grets, vol 3. Nos. 21-22 (1*93-1894), pp L 23-33; 

* V Athena Lcmnia de Phidias, 1 fistic arcARdog*^ 3111c Scrse, 27 (1895), 
pp. 1-5 ; A. Furtwangler, in Classical Rarielv, 9 pp- 269-27"- ■ 

H. Lechac, in R*W* dcs £tudts s t 9 (1S96), pp. 360262. 

Prof. Furtwangler has pointed to some engraved gems which he con¬ 
siders as copies of the Lecnnian Athena {Rrz'ut afrJi/i jmc Sdric, 
;fi (tSg&j, pp. i- 6 \ One of them, now become a corner-stone of his 
theory, he formerly damned as a fu^ger>\ He would further identify as 
a copy nf the Lcmnian Athena a figure of the goddess curved in relief 
on a tablet of Pen Eel ic marble, w hich was found in the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius at Epidaurus. Athena is here represented standing with 
her helmet in her raised right hantL Faring her is a man leaning on 
a staff and apparently touching Athena's helmet with hi* right hand. 
Prof. Furtwangler would interpret him 3s Hephaestus giving the helmet 
to Athena See A, Furtwangler. 1 Zm Athena Lemtiia/ StisungtfcrirJtfc 
A phii&soph, pkli&teg itnd d Antor* Clkts* d. Jt r b&ytr. AkatL d iViutn* 
SCEafim ztt c 897, pp. 2S9-292, 

P, 353 line 24 from foot, a much older fortification wall etc. 

A well-preserved piece uf the Ptlasgic wall is to be seen at the east end nf 
the Acropolis <m the north side of I he building called the Small Museum. 

L is, built of the native red and blue limestone of the Acropolis and h 
from j 2 to 13 feet thick, in the piece of the Pebsgic wall at the smith- 
west comer of the Acropolis there is a block 6 feet long, 

P. j*6 line i s$&., Two group* of these fdimdaUo&B etc The 
western of the two groups of FeUsgic remains referred to in the teat is 
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iS paces long from casl to west by j paces broad from north to &ouih. 
"Hie outer walls* which in one place iire standing io a height of y Fees* are 
bud! of large rough blocks in the Cyclopean style; the inner walls an; 
const rue ted of smaller stones. Endowed by walls of targe rough stones 
aboot J, feet thick is a small apartment or cell measuring about 6 feet 
square on the inside, 

P, 3j9 line 6 sqq* From foot, tho staircase Ls arched etc. Only 
pan of the staircase leading down to the Clepsydra spring is arched 
over ; the greater part of it is open, 

p. 360 line 15 from foot, a sanctuary of Apollo in a caTfu The 
Greek Archaeological Society proposes to excavate completely the whole 
of the northern and western sides of the Acropolis, Excavations, 
directed by Mr. Cawadias, were begun towards the dose of 1S96 at the 
north-west comer of the Acropolis, and have been continued during 
the spring and summer of 1&97. Amongst other results attained they 
have proved once for all that the cave of Apollo was, ns \ hate 
maintained in the test, the shallow high-arched cave a situated a little to 
the cast of the Clepsydra spring, of which the walls arc studded with niches 
for votive offerings. For in Front of this cave Mr. Cavvadias found no 
less than twenty-live marble tablets or fragments of tablets carved with 
wreaths of myrtle Or laurel and inscribed with dedications to * Apollo 
under the High Rocks* fAir&Aim opi Mturpnif} or to * Apollo under 
the Heights 1 (“AwoAAwVi vt/ 'AKj5u;*s), The inscriptions belong to the 
Roman age. From them and from three similar inscriptions which had 
been found before {€. /. A. iii. 1 - Nos. 91, 93 ; hfitihrilungtn tL urck. 
fairttuts in Athttty 3 (i373)> P * 44 ) we gather lIim the nine archons 
and their secretary stow! in some special relation to the Apollo who was 
worshipped in the cave, for eleven at least out of the twenty-eight tablets 
seem to have been dedicated by one or more of the nrchons or by their 
secretary. Mr. Cawsdias may be right in supposing that at the end of 
their term of office the art hens regularly dedicated tablets to Apollo at 
tho cave in token that they had kept the oath which they swore uhen 
they entered on dice (sec vdl. 2. p. 57 sq.). He thinks that the oath 
which they took on the Acropolis {Aristotle, CtmsfAutims 0/slz/iens, 5 s.} 
may have hern taken at an altar in front of the cave of Apollo, for here, 
immediately in front of the cave, Mr, Ca wads as discovered a quadran¬ 
gular sinking in the reck (2.45 metres long by 2 metres wide)* b which 
an altar probably stood. It mny have been one of the altars mentioned 
by Euripides (/art, 937). These discoveries prove that the cave of 
Apollo was not, as has been sometimes supposed, the shallow cave a 
little further to I he wrest, close to the Clepsydra, spring. In this latter 
caw there arc no niches for votive offerings, 50 far as Z could perceive 
(and herein my observation is confirmed by that of Mr. Cavvadias ); 
there arc only some natural rifts in the rocky sides of the cave. The 
statement in the tcart (voL 2, p. 361) must accordingly be corrected ; tt 
made at second hand before 1 had visited the cave. 

Three or four yards to the east of the cave of Apollo, In front of the 
companion cave mentioned in the test (voL 2. p. 36 1% Mr. Cavvadlas 
found a round hole in the rock of somewhat irregular shape, about 
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- tncircs wide and from i to metres deep. He conjectures that it may 
be [he deft* said to have been made by Poseidon's trident* down which 
Erechthcus vanished (Euripides, fen, 2S1 sf*) + just beside this hole* on 
[he east, the excavations tevcalcd the low entrance to another cax r e which 
rwis into the rock in two different tranches, each about 10 metres 
Jong, _ fhis Give, which has [tree separate mouths, all of them low, is 
identitled by Mr. Cavvadlas with the cave of Pan, In favour of this 
view h mny be said that the dark recesses of such a cave would be 
a more suitable place for a secret meeting 1 like (hat of Cmesias and 
Myrrh™ {Aristophanes, Lyshtraia^ 911 s^ r ) than any nf the other 
three caves further [o the west, all of which are too shallow and open to 
afford concealment- I am, therefore, disposed to accept Mr* Cavvadios’s 
identification and to withdraw the view adopted in the text that the cave 
°f Ap«ho was also the cave of Pun, Mr. Cavi-adiii* further conjectures 
that, according to the original legend at least, the meeting of Apollo and 
Creusa also took place in the ncwly-discovered cave* that the worship of 
Apolto thence extended over the neighbouring caves, and that it was not 
until the time of the Persian wars that the dark winding cave was 
transferred from Apollo to the new-comer Pan. 

A little to the cast of ihe cave of Pan, as we may now call it, the 
recent excavations laid bare a staircase hewn in the rock and ascending 
in an easterly direct ton in the wall of the Acropnlis, Seventeen steps are 
preserved ; the rest have hern destroyed at some period to make room 
for a building. The staircase leads in a postern (now built up) in the 
waj! of the Acropolis, Inside the postern a staircase of twenty-two steps, 
discovered in Leads up to the plateau of the Acropolis some 50 

metres to the west of the Kfcchthcum, This entrance to the Acropolis 
was either kept secret or had fallen info disuse before the time nf 
Pausariins. who knew of no entrance except ihe regular one by ihe 
grand porta! (j. 33. 4). Probably the postern was ‘+the hole at the 
cave of Pan, JS through which Lysl&Lrata caught one of the women 
endeavouring to sieoj out nf the Acropolis (Aristophanes, Xyj/rfnita, 

a?o wy 

Still further to [he cast Mr. Cavvadias has found a narrow under 
ground passage, about 33 metres long, running eastward to the cavern 
or hollow in the reck which has sometimes been identified with the 
sanctuary of AgLaurus (see vd. 3. p. 167). The cavern is about 4 
metres high and has an opening of about 8| metres across, A short 
branch of the underground passage, near the cavern, communicates by 
means of a staircase with a fissure in the rock, through which you can 
pas? under the fortificalian-wall into the Acropolis. Entering by this 
fissure and ascending by a short staircase to the plateau of the Acropolis 
you find yourself to the north-west of the Erechtheum, within the 
precinct of the Anmphomi (Pam, i 37. 3), Thus the underground 
passage discovered by Mr Cawadias may perhaps have been the one 
by which the Arrephoroi descended on their secret mission. The 
evicting staircase m the passage is of Frankish nr Turkish origin, the 
steps being constructed of marble slabs* bricks, and mortar. Between 
the upper nme and [he lower five steps there is an empty space of 
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6 1 metres enclosed on either side by the *hccr rock. This gap in the 
staircase W5s probably bridged over by mean* of a hanging ladder. In 
antiquity nil the steps of the staircase seem to hare been of wood : the 
holes in which the ends of the steps were inserted can still be seen In 
the rock. 

to the tavern to which the underground passage lends and which, 
as we have seen, has sometimes been identified as the sanctuary of 
Aglauruig Mr, Camdiw found undoubted traces of religious worship. 
A niche fur the reception of a votive offering is cut in the wall of the 
cavern* and among the rubbish which littered the floor was discovered a 
quadrangular marble pedestal, which to judge from the hollow on its 
upper surface may have supported a statue half the site of life. Relics 
of earlier ages came to light lower down. They include pieces of black- 
figured vases, fragments of a bronze kettle, and a headless day statuette 
of a seated woman of archaic style. 

Sec F. CftVVidlm*, in Ca.m/i/i fttit 4 i*s*U f 'Aradfmi $aiW 35 (lS97h 

PF 116* 1 iff * irf+ p in Hpumtfd 'A^a+oXn^n^f'EreMpfaip 1896 (published *8971, 
pp. ; Pit* in ' E^urpi 5 &fxankrfix ^ i$gj, pjf. 1-33, 87-52, with plates I-4. 
Compare Chn ik-tper. in fttrlin*? phifotegiak* Wtchtm.thrift w mh September 
r%?i pp- 1147-1 r^T ; ft. 25th September 1^97, |ip. 121 l-la14: i'A- Jivl October 
t%7, pfa, 1244-E±4ik 

P. 362 line 2 from foot, the other sides slept gently to the plain. 
Thii? is misleading. The upper pan of the Areopagus is composed of a 
miM of bare rock which on the south and south west, as well as on the 
north-east, ends in a line of low r precipices. Below this line of precipices 
the hill sIojjch. gendy down into the hollow which divides it from the 
Museum and Pnyx hills. 

W 363 line 2 jf. from top, remains of rock-hewn seats. These 

are correctly described by Wordsworth (A/bars amt A ilk a* p_ £3} : _ 

“ Immediately above ihe steps an the level of the hill, is a bench of stone 
excavated in the limestone nock, forming three sides of a quadrangle, 
like a triclinium : it faces south.' 1 

E h ~ 363 Imc 14 $qq t from top, Curtiua aoppoees that the writer of 
tho Acts of the Apostles etc, Cunius's interpretation of Adi xvti. 
1% is rejected on gs>od grounds by the Rev, A. V. Findlay* who main- 
tains the traditional and more probable view' that St. Paul preached on 
the Areopagus Hill, not before the Council of the Areopagus in the 
market-place {Annuaf 0/ ihe British Sektwi a/ Athens, No. 1 (Session 
1804 - 5 ), pp. 7 &m 

I 1 . 3&G line 20 from footj a talisman which secured tho safety of 
the state. With the motives which led the Athenians to keep the grave 
of Oedipus a state secret, we may compare the motives which induce the 
negroes of Calabar to preserve in secret places the heads ofdeceased chiefs. 
“The heads of important chiefs in the Calabar districts are usually cut 
ulf from the tmdy on burial and kept secretly for fear the head* and 
thereby the spirit, of the dead chief, should be stolen from the town. If 
i t were stolen i 1 would be not only a great advantage to its new possessor* 
but 2 great danger to the chiefs old tuwn T because he would know all 
the peculiar ju-ju [charms, talismans] relating to it. For each town has 
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a peculiar one, kept exceedingly secret. in addition to the general 
ju-jus, and this secret one would then be in the hands of the new 
owners of the spirit. It h for similar reasons that brave General 
MacCarthy's head was treasured by the Ashantees, and so on lh (Mary 
Hr Kingsley, Tr&vcltm West Africa^ London 1897+ p. 449 jp.). 

F. 373 line 7 Prof, Mifohhofer has plausibly identified 

Phreattyfi. etc J'rof. Mitch hirer's grounds for placing Phrcattj's 
on the shore at the eastern side of the entrance to Zea rather than* with 
H. N\ Ulrichs, on the shore n little to the south-west of the entrance 10 
Ze.ii scarcely hold good. The oval holes which he describes certainty 
exist in ihe rock just where he says; but similar holes are to be 
seen in touch greater numbers at the spot wdiich Ulrichs identified as 
Phreattys, At the latter place [ counted about thirty of these rock-hewn 
basins on the shore between the entrance to Zea and the spring 
Tziriontri, Most of them are oval in shape* but some are circular. 
The women wnsh clothes in them. One of the oval basins which l 
measured WM I metre long, ,46 metre wide* and about .60 metre deep. 
A circular basin, measured by me* was more than a metre in diameter 
ami about half a metre deep. Just at the place in the shore where these 
basins occur the rock has been hewn away to form two roughly quad¬ 
rangular compartments opening off each other with a rude bench or step 
running nearly all round them. This reminds us of the somewhat 
similar rock-hewn bench on the summit of the Areopagus (see above* 
P- Sit). Was this bench beside the sea the place where the court of 
Phreauys sat in judgment ? At the place which Prof. Milchfahfer would 
identify as Phreattys I saw only cine or ten of the little oval basins in 
the rock beside the sea. 

P* 374 hue I, thn Pyfchinm etc. Dr. Disrpfeld still maintains his 
proposed identification of the lithium mentioned by Thucydides (iL tj} 
with the cave of Apollo on the north side of the Acropolis (MiiikdL n 
urcA. InjL in Af/rrn t 2 n (l So5), p, 1 gft j^.), The reasons for rejecting 
this identification appear to me to lie conclusive. 

(t) The passage of Thucydides in question (it. 1%) suffices by itself 
to prove that the Pythiunq along with the Dlympicum, the sanctuary of 
Earth, and the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes, lay to the south of 
the Acropolis, But on this head 1 have already said enough (p. 484 r^ 4 ). 

(2) This is not the only reference to the Pythium in Thucydides. 
Elsewhere (vL 54} he mentions an altar dedicated by Pisistmius, son of 
Hippias, in the Pythium. The situation of the Pjihiuin referred to in 
Ihis latter passage h known and is not disputed by Dr. IforpfeltL 1 1 
wns to the south-oast of the Acropolis, on the right bank of the Ilissus, 
near the Olympletim and the spring CaiUrrhce (see voL 2. p* iSg]L Now 
if Dr. Dbrpfeld is right, Thucydides in two different passages refers to 
two different pytbiums without giving a hint that they were distinct and 
lay in opposite quarters of Athens, and that loo though in nne of the 
passages (iL 15) the gist of the argument turns entirely nn a knowledge 
of the exact situation of the sanctuaries referred in. Can we suppose 
Thucydides to have been guilty of such gross and culpable ambiguity } 
The supposition is incredible. 
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(3) The cave of Apollo on the north side of the Acropolis was 
merely a cave, not a building* It is hardly likely, therefore that its 
existence should have been pointed to by Thucydides as evidence of die 
extent of the ancient city. Does the cave of Pan on Hymetlua or the 
Coryrian cave on Parnassus prose the existence of an ancient dty m 
these places ? 

(4) Strabo mentions (ix, p r 404) that there was a sacrificial hearth 

of Lightning £eus on the city-wall (iV tux**} between the Fythium 
and the Olympicum. This reference creates a double difficulty for Dr, 
Dtirpfe-ld; for, firsts there is no city-wall and, second, there is no 
Olympicum in the neighbourhood w here, if he is right* they should both 
be„ that is, near the cave of Apollo on the north side of the Acropolis. 
These difficulties, however, which might liave given pause to any one 
else* are met by Dr. Dorpfeld very simply by assuming both the desired 
edifices in the desired situations* In the'first place the dty. wall referred 
to by Strabo was, he thinks, the eity^wal! not of Strabo's but of Cecrapa's 
time, in other words the Pelarginim. This far-fetched explanation 
rmghl perhaps have been allowed to pass if the Pelurgkmn had existed 
■is a fortress in Strahovs time. But that it had ceased to exist as a 
fortress at least 400 years before Strabo's time has been conclusively 
demonstrated by Prof, J B Williams White dpx^^Any^, 1894, 

p- as m* ; see above, voL 2 r p L 357). Th=u dcmomlfution, though it 
demolUhes a theory of his own, is not mentioned by Dr. Dbrpfeld* On 
the other hand the real city-mill of Strabo's lime ran, just where we shou l d 
expect to find it from his description, between the real Pythium and the 
real Olympicum to the south-east of the Acropolis. A piece of ii, be¬ 
longing to the Roman age, w as excavated a few years ago by the <keek 
Archaeological Society some floor 70 yards to the south of the Olympicnui 

{UpaKTtxa ‘Apipuakfiyu^f'Eraipitt, 1893, p, 133; see above, p. 
436 sg,\ r In the second place, the Otympieum to which Strabo refers and 
Which Dr Ddrpfdd places on the nonhem slope of she Acropolis can be 
no other than the famous Olympicum to the southeast of the Acropolis* 
sjnee Strabo says (is. p. 39G) that the king who dedicated it left it half 
finished—a remark which can only apply to the great temple of Olympian 
Zcuis 1*^ by Piritoam* continued by king Antioch us Epiphanes, and 
not finished 111! the time of Hadrian., long after Strabo's death* Strabo 
dearly knew of only one Olympicum, and that lay to the south-easi of 
the Acropolis. As to the supposed Olympic um on the north side of the 
Acropolis, it will be dine enough to consider U when It emerges from 
[Jic soil Under which* according in Dr. DBrpfeld, it still lies buried 

(5 J tiually, the recent excavations made at the cave by Mr 
Qivvatlias for the Greek Archaeological Society have brought to light 
a number of inscribed marble tablets which prove that Apollo was here 
worshipped under the title of ; Under the Heights * or * Under the High 
oeks, hut none which mentions him under the name of Pythian (see 
above, p. 5 i6) b This tells very strongly against Dr. DtirpfcIcTs theory 
that the cave was the PyUuttnv 

Both the Dbrpfeldian Fythium and the Ddrpfcldian Olympicum 
are rejected by Prof C. Wachsmuth (‘Neat Beilragc xur Topographic 
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von Athen/ At&mdTungtn ii pMoteg. tester. Cl *l k, sacks. Gcsdl 
d. IVimttitAaffcn, 18 (1S97X No. r. pp r 49-51)1 

J> 37^ line 15 from foot, Two of ths blocks of tMs wall etc. 
One of these two cnnrmn^ stones k no less ill an iS feet 3o^, 8 feet 
h*gh, and 4 feet thick. In the tipper terrace, on which these two great 
blocks Einnd, there are scveniE rows of seats cm in the rock, one above 
the other, on either side of the Speakers platform (temay Can these 
rock-hewn seats, facing north over the area of the Fays, have been the 
seals of she Presidents (findattcis) ? From the upper terrace a short 
flight of three steps leads up through the scarped rock to the tap af the 
Fnyx hill, On the southern brow of the hi]I, towards its western end, 
a piece of the ancient ciiy.waH is preserved for a length of 16 paces. 
From one to three courses of masonry are standing. The thickness of 
the wall seems 10 have been 11 feet. It is built of squared blocks of 
conglomerate (breccia) laid in horizontal courses 

F- 379 hnc 26 from foot, an onclositfe sacred to Artemis. In 
1S96 excavations were made by the Creek Archaeological Society in the 
hope of discovering the ancient road which led from the Dipylum to the 
Academy P About 200 yards north-west of the Uspylum n broad paved 
street running northward was laid bare* and beside it were found the 
remains of a Greek building which may perhaps have been the sanctuary 
of Fairest Artemis mentioned by Pausanias, since that sanctuary is 
mentioned in an inscription found on the spot [Jfi/fMl d arc*, fust. 
M Alkeiij 21 (ifcgb)* p. 463; AfSunaium^ 9th January 1 B97, p, 55* 
UpaKTtm 'Apj^auaJu ‘Eracpia^ j £96 (pLtfr I £97), pp, 20 22 ). 

E\ 393 line 6 from top, a now and holy firs was fetched from the 
altar at Delphi etc. Two inscriptions engraved on the walls of the 
I reasury of the Athenians at Delphi Seem to show that on Stated 
occasions a holy new fire was brought, along wish a sacred tripod, on a 
waggon from Delphi to Athens. Perhaps, as R, Curtins conjectured* the 
occasion of fetching the new fire was the expiatory festival of the Than 
gdia. Sec RufUtin dt Corjysp, keiteniqu^ i£ (j 394), pp. S7-93 ; E. 
Curtius, in ArUutetegiscker AsssHger > 1895, p, 109 sq T 

F. 39b line 10 from foot, The small townships of Attica- Mr, 
Gurltit suggests that in this passage {j. 31) Pausanias describe the small 
townships of Attica in the order in which they lay on the main roads that 
radiated from Athens. Thus Alimas. Zn 5 rer T Ifrospalu. AnagyruS, and 
Cephale, according to Mr, GurLiu, lay on the west coast of Attica and 
were reached by the road that started from the Itoninn gate (see voh j, 
p. 37) or from a gale in the south wall of Athens: Piasbe, Lampirae' 
and Potasni were reached by a road that started from the gate of 
Diochmres, near the Lyceum (Strabo, is. p. 397); and Achareae was 
reached by the mad that led from I he Aebamian gate (i lesychius, i,^ m 
rrAaj), fee W r Gurlitt* Utter Pamantos, pp, 285.387, 
336-338. The theory is ingenious and accords well with Pausantas's 
method elsewhere of describing the roads that radiate from a capital 
cny, as for example Mamin ea, Megalopolis and Thebes, Vet, a* Mr, 
j Hcbcrdey has pom ted put (Dte %jm des Pamcmias in Gritcten- 
total P- 9SX there are difficulties in the way of accepting iL Fpr why 
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should Lamptrac be interpolated between Pruiae and Fotami ? Prospalia 
between Zoster and Anagyms ? Myrrhinus between FMya and Alhmoma ? 
It is iq be remembered, however, that the sites of some of these town¬ 
ships have not been identified with certainty, and that die apparent 
want of topographical order tn Pausanias’s description may be due merely 
to our ignorance. Mr. Heberdey thinb that the townships in question 
are grouped together according to the deities worshipped in them or the 
objects of interest they contained Thus he holds that the link between 
Frasiac, Lampuae, and Fotami was their famous graves ; that the Link 
between Plilya, iMyrrhinus, and Athmonia was the worship of Artemis ; 
and that the link between (he townships mentioned in $ i was their 
worship of Demeter, the Mother of the Gods etc 

P. 402 line 12 from top, C&jphade. Another sepulchral inscription 
recording die name of a woman of Ccphale has Lately been found at 
A'eraim; rm the same stone is carved the name of a woman of Lamp- 
trae {MitfhdL d r nrehr ImL in 21 {1 S<>6) 1 p. 465), 

P- 404 lint 5 from foot, The prehistoric necropolis of Frasiae etc. 
A few mure details us to the excavation of this necropoLis are given 
by Mr. 13 . Stars (El^ruA 1 A^auiAf^u^f f 1^)4, p. 11). 

The tombs excavated, twenty-two tn number, resemble those at Mycenae, 
Nadplia, and Epidaurus, being chambers cot in the rock and approached 
by sloping passages (dr&mni) or, in sume cases, by staircases. The 
largest of the sepulchral chambers is 4 metres square by 2^ metres high. 
In almost all of the [limbs several persons were interred 1 in one of 
them the number of bodies was ten. Of the vases found* numbering 
about (wo hundred, two-thirds are perfect and in good preservation. 
Amongst the other objects discovered are five bmnie razors or knives* 
one gold ring, and one silver ring. Another prehistoric necropolis of 
the .Mycenaean period has been discovered and partially excavated by 
Mr. Stae* at a place called Ltguri t about half-way between the bay 
of Prasiae (Parte RafiAli) and the village of Mtirkopcvi& n Here, 
owing to the nature of the ground, which is nearly level, the tombs 
are sunk beneath the surface and approached by staircases. Ten 
were excavated by Mr. Staes; the largest measures about 3 metres 
square by 1.80 metres high. AH contained more than one body. 
Amongst the objects found in them, besides Mycenaean pottery, were a 
bronze ruzor t a bronze brooch for the hair, a piece of a ring made of 
silver but alloyed with another metal, perhaps iron, and a number of 
leaden wires which, from the place in which one of them was found* 
seem to hare been attached to the ear* and passed round the chin of 
the dead, in order to prevent the low cr jaw from falling. Near the 
necropolis Mr. Stats observed some traces of a later settlement which 
he conjectures may have been Cytherus, ‘me of the twelve ancient towns 
uf Attica (Strabo, is. p- 397 : Stephanos lijuantius, sak Ki^pos), See 
K Stacs, in 1895, pp. 202-310. 

P. 408 line 3 sqq. from top, Thoricns etc, 1 visited Thoricus 27th 
November 1895, and can supplement the description in the test on 
Mfflc pointi The two fort-ihcation-w'alis which cross the peninsula of 
Sl Nicholas are about a quarter of a mite apart- The more easterly of 
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the two is distant about half a mile from the foot of Alt IWafoun, 
A small chapel of Sr, Stephen (not St Nicholas) stands on the summit 
of die promontory at the point where the easterly wail crosses it This 
cast wall, which is much better preserved on the northern than on the 
southern side of the promontory, is built of large rough unhewn blocks 
not fitted together, or rather its two outer faces are so built ; the core 
was probably filled with smaller stones. The thickness of the wall is 
about 3 feet; one ahd two courses are preserved to a height of 5 feet. 
On the north side of the isthmus, below the chapel, a square tower 
projects eastward (not westward, as stated in the text) from the wall. 
It is over 17 feet broad, projects 10 ft 6 in, from the cumin, and is 
standing to a height of from j ft, 9 in, to 5 ft. 6 in- There are 
doubtful traces of two other towers projecting eastward from this wall. 
The westerly wall seems to have been built in the same style and to 
the same thickness as the eastern wall, but though its line i* clearly 
traceable, very little of the wall is kft Vestiges of one or perhaps 
two square towers projecting westward from it may be seen on the 
nonitem side of the promontory. 

The tower at the south-western foot of Ml Pthitauri measures 11 
feet square and is built of ashlar, but not very regular masonry. Six to 
nine courses are preserved ; where nine courses are standing the height 
is about 12 feet. Adjoining the tower on the east Ls a piece of wall 13 
paces long, built of large blocks, of which, however* only one course is 
standing. 

With regard to the theatre of Thoricus* the distance between the 
outer bock-wall of the auditorium and the inner wall, built nT thin slabs* 
is Only tq paces or about half the distance stated in the text (p. 409), 
The hack-wall of the auditorium is preserved in places to a height of 
from 7 to 9 feeL At its eastern end the auditorium rests partly on the 
rock which lias been hewn perpendicularly so as to present the appear¬ 
ance of n supporting walk In the upper part of the theatre 1 saw no 
remains of seats anywhere. The walls of the little temple of Dionysus* 
which items to have comprised a fMi and fote-Eemplu ( prunes) but 
no buck-eb.-Lmbcf or pcriityle, are now not more than 

- Tl 4 in,, and 1 ft. S in. high on the north and west sides respectively* 
The inner cross-wnll* dividing the from the fore temple, is about 
3 feet high. Dr* btirpfdd's brief description of the theatre {Dm 
gritsMsilk ? TAftj/fr, pp. 109.1 1 0 adds little or nothing to our know, 
ledge of it. 

As to the two beehive tombs discovered at Tborieus within recent 
years (see voL 3. p, 13 S) a fe w more particulars, taken from niy journal* 
may be given here. Of the tomb on the saddle between Mt* Vckitouri 
and its sister hill 10 the north the tfrvw&f or horizontal approach is 
about 11 paces long and 7 feet wide, but its sides are only partially 
cleared. At a distance of 3 or 4 paces from its outer end the passage 
wa* closed by a crossrwall* which is still about j feet high. The 
doorway leading from the passage into the beehive chamber* 

50 £|r ** « » cleared* is 4 ft* 4 in- 6 feet high, and 10 feet 

long (deep). One of the stones of the lintel is about 6 fa 7 in- long 
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by 3 feel braid My mwmwMS nf the elliptical beehive chamber 
Btfree fairly with those in the ecx|. The mucmiy of the iamb ibremgh- 
out is wretched, the wails being built of small irregular stones bonded 
with moElar, 

The oiher beehive tomb is on the eastern slope of Mt Ftfd/Auri, 
exactly opposite the promontory of St. Nicholas, aboiit n third of 'he 
way down the slope. 1 t opens iq the north. Th c drvmQF or boriiontal 
approach is about 36 feet long and 9 ft- 6 iix wide. Its side-walls are 
well preserved ; the outer end of the passage ts walled np, The donr- 
way of the tomb, which is also well preserved, is 5 ft. S in. wide at the 
bottom, between 10 and 11 feet high^ and about 1 r feet long; it 
narrows upward. The lintel, formed of three large slabs, is in its plate. 
The beehive chamber is as usual circular \ ils diameter is 2Q ft j in, ; 
the walls are standing to a height of about ih feet, but the upper part 
of the dome is gone. As has been mentioned in ilie text, three graves 
axe dug in the floor of the tomb, ami two small quadrangular walled 
compartments are constructed on opposite sides of the beehive chamber 
m such a way that the wall of the chamber forms one side of each of 
these little compnrunenriL One of the compartments partly covers one 
of the graves ; it is S ft, 4 in. long on the front by 3. ft. 6 ire on the 
aides; its wall is standing to a height of 4 ft. j in. The masonry of 
this beehive tomb with it* dnrmta resembles that of the other beehive 
inmh at 1 horicus; the- walls arc built of small stones and mortar, but 
the general tffecl Is more imposing. Although the tomb had been 
rifled before Jte discovery by Messrs. Slics and Mayer, enough remained 
tn puive that it had been the burial-place of a wealthy and probably 
princely house. For among the objects found by the excavators were 
a few terra-cotta vases of good Mycenaean style, the lid of a gold box, 
the disc of n bronze mirror, the half Of a round box containing a spiral 

f ',^7 T a V 3 * 6 ** 6 and some stone arrow-heads 

olaes, m hrpijjitpLt flp^aio\uyix^ f 1&95, p. 225). 

f'.+to line io W , "si, entira city has been found at Thcrfcufl " 

V" . he “ [4Cov ’ery announced in these grandiloquent trims b>' the 
Ament-,™ reporter reduces itself, on cmmin-itinn, to very moderate pro- 
portions. On the conical summit of the hill nf Tfaoricus (Vetalwri) 
escavations conducted in 1893 for the Greek Archaeological Society by 
' u ‘ *“? rweakd ihe existence of a very small Mycenaean settle- 
ment, and beneath it the vestiges of a still earlier and smaller settle. 
.. l ° lllc na ? n * ef the ground, which slopes away steeply 

Of f"i!i d ? rrt,rt, J hc: Conical SOTI ™'ti I he construction of even a palace 
r ' ,f Mycenaean type was hem impracticable. In point of 

_ J lli '?**«"* settlement is just 30 metres, and its brtadth r: 
metres, whtlc the breadth of the older settlement 5 s only 8 metres. The 

tnrjl' I wnii 0ri \ l - , |f l of underground chambers enclosed by a 
B™ n ' h,ch ? 3d brcn Tebuil ‘ or repaired at various times. That 
ifte roo ms were subterranean, Qr « t all events were not used as dwellings. 

of ,h.nl ir ° ie ? , tbe . ^sence 0^ doom and windows in the walls. Some 

Olliers w,ll> ilo " es 31111 "“y have been used as store-rooms; 

nly liave served as foundations on which to raise an upper 
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storey, for in the middle of some of them, occupying a great port of the 
space, Wit found lying hug* stones, which must certainly have been 
removed if the rooms had ever been occupied as dwelling or store¬ 
houses, The stone floors of the other rooms would scent to date from 
the later or Mycenaean settlement, for beneath them are the graves of 
the older inhabitants. These graves consist for the most part of round 
holes excavated in the rock to a depth of .50-, fro metre and contain¬ 
ing each a single large jar in which were deposited the bones of the 
dead and some rude hand-made pottery. Only two of the graves are 
obloogj and in these nothing at all was found, The practice of burying 
the dead m large jars prevailed, as we shall see (betow, p, 560), 
amongst the early inhabitants of Aphjrfna, but there is this difference 
between the modes of burial at the two places, that whereas at Aphid na 
the graves were away from the dwellings and were covered over with a 
barrow, at Thoricus they were dug in the floors of the houses. Again, 
the custom of raiding the dwdhng monu to a considerable height above 
the ground and leaving the ground floor cither unused or occupied only 
as store-rooms is known lo have been practiced at Mycenae (see voL 3, 
pp. 1 2 t xp KJ , 15.9 ry r ), At Thoticus the walls of the Mycenaean period* 
built of small rough stones bonded with day, are easily distinguished by 
their style from the earlier units, which are carelessly built of larger 
stones The objects found within the houses consist almost wholly of 
pottery 5 nothing of metal was discovered. The pottery of the older 
settlomcEit, found in the lowest strata of the excavations, is of various 
sorts. First, a great deal of it vs rude hand-made ware of a coarse 
gritty clay, tike the pottery placed with the dead in the jars. Second, 
much of it consists of black potsherds decorated with incised lines which 
have been filled w ith white paint. Third, some of ihe potsherds exhibit 
white lines painted, not incised, on a black or reddish ground. The 
pottery of the Mycenaean period which was found in the upper strata of 
the excavations is of the common lustrous son. Fragments of btoefc- 
figured vases also came to light, proving that the summit of the hill 
continued to be occupied in the historical Greek period. Both the 
older settlements appear, from traces of conflagration and wilful destruc¬ 
tion, to have come to a violent end at the hand of enemies, See B. 
Staes, in IlfHLCTUrtf irijs *A 'Eratpoi^ 1893, p. 1| sq y ■ jd, 
in MpjgaEoAayLirij, 1695, pp. 221-334, 

P l*o line r6 sq, from top, the remains of a colonnade etc. 
This building was re-excavated by Mr. Slats in 1893. His account 
of it confirms the one given in the lex^ but goes to show that the 
building was a temple or sanctuary and not a mere colonnade. For, 
first, at the eastern entrance there stand two pedestals, one on either 
hand, of which one bears a mutilated dedicatory inscription; second, 
the fragment of an archaic female statue, like those found on ibt 
Acropolis of Athens, was discovered near one of the pedestals, on which 
it seems originally to have stood ■ and, third* there came to light in 
this neighbourhood some time ago an inscription (HOKES TEMEX0Y2 
TO IN 0EOlN t 1 boundary of the precinct of the two deities F ) which 
makes it probable that the edifice was a sanctuary of Dcmeter and 
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Proserpine* Vet l he arrangement of the building is not like that of 
an ordinary Greek temple* for ils greatest length hes north and south 
or t more strictly, north-east and south-west, and it has an entrance 
in the middle of the bog east side Whether it had also a door or 
doors at one or both the narrow ends, does not appear. The edifice 
seems to date from the beginning of the fifth century n.q. See B. 
Stars* in Opajerurii rijs 'ApjpuoAoyunjs 'Jvrcupfo^ 1S93, p. 16 Jf., with 
pL Ik 

R 4 M tine 4 from foot, Alnaryuthns in Euboea* The site of the 
great sanctuary of Amarysian Artemis in Euboea has not yet been 
determined, hut from a number of inscriptions found near the village 
of V&ikiti to the cast of Eretria it seems probable that, as I have 
indicated in the text, the sanctuary was in iliar neighbourhood The 
eaact spot may be marked by the ancient ruins now called Ariumfonr, 
situated beside the sea at the eastern end of the ptuin of Vatina. It is 
true that the distance of the place from Eretria is much more than the 
seven furlongs mentioned by Strabo, hut the geographer or one of his 
copyists may easily have made a slip in the number. Sec \). S. Stauro- 
poultos, in ’E^Ff/wp+t oAwyunj, iS^ r pp, 155-162. Following the 
indication of Strabo the Americans made some excavations at Koironi^ 
distant a Little more than seven furlongs to the cast of Eretria - but they 
discovered no trace of the sanctuary (A mcnain Journal af A rfAtu#foir\\ 
to PP- 335-S37 >■ 

R 4 j 7 Sin* 3 the ancient, townflhip Paaonidao etc. The 

exact situation of Paeoairiae or Faewria is still uncertain, but a consider¬ 
able step towards determining it has been made by Prof Mslchhfcfor's 
identification of Lipsydrium, the place which the Alcmacnnids fortified 
“above Paeonla” (Herodotus* v. 6z ; tp Aristotle, Canstifatten a/ 
Affons, 19). On the summit of one of the spurs of Mount Parnes 
nartkcfl Karus^ufofcs^ which rises four kilometres (u4 miles) to the 
north of 1 he village of Aftnid^ is an ancient fort some 136 paces long 
from east to west by 65 paces broad. The walls, from 3 10 4 paces 
thick, an- home what roughly built, but every advantage has been [aken 
of the nature of the ground to strengthen them Fragments of glazed 
tiles, both flat and curved. Sitter the ground. The hill or rather moun¬ 
tain is about 200D feet high and commands a wide view not only over 
the Athenian plain but also through the gap between Pcntcliam and 
Hymen us into the country 10 the east This ancient fortress dis¬ 
covered by Prof, Milchhofes is probably LEpsydrium. It may very 
well, as its modem discoverer supposes, be much older than the time 
of the Atcmaeonids. The site of Lipsydrium being determined, ut 
must look fur Paconidae somewhere in the plain at the foot of' the 
mountain. S'ow at ihe south-eastern foot of the mountain near a 
chapel of the Puuagia there arc some ancient remains consisting of 
large hewn blocks and foundations. These, Prof. MLIchhqfor thinks* 
may mark the site of Faennidac. The district is now* called Oaiterhi, 
Much more extensive remains of an ancient settlement* consisting 
of walls and pottery* are to be seen at the foot of the mnunlains 
about a mile to the north-east, near a church of S L George. The 
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district is now called Jfrfcflcr. See A. Mijchbofcr, in Karim von Atiika^ 
Erliiuttmder Tt.tA Heft viL-viii, p r 7, 

J*. 421 line 9 from top, the fortress of Fhylfe As to I'hylc and 
its neighbourhood sec Knupcrt, in ArcMatogitthsr Atrweigzr t 1 £92, 
p. 10 sq. ; Ar Mikhhbfer* in Antrim vott Aitika^ EriduttrtuUr 7Vjj\ 
Heft vjL’Vul p. S j&f. The walls of [lit fortress are 3 metres (about 10 
feet) thick and are preserved op three sides, (hough in a more or less 
ruinous state* for a total length of 150 metres. On the west, where 
the era# falls away very precipitously* (he wail has disappeared. On 
the south side an ancient gateway or rather doorway is (tanked by a 
square tower which projects from the curtain 3 metres further 10 the 
west. Two other square towers project from the wall, one on the 
northern and the other on the southern side of the fortress. The interior 
of the stronghold forms an oval about loo metres long from north-west 
to south-easr, with a mean breadth of 30 metres-. An Attic inscription 
of the end of the fourth or beginning of the third century feci proves 
that at 1 hat time Fhyte was garrisoned and that its walls had recently 
been repaired dp^ainA oy«*j f i884* p. 133 From the 

same inscription we team that sacrifices were offered id Artemis at 
Phyle. Another inscription, found like the preceding at Eleusri and 
dating apparently from the end of the fourth century RC. T records a 
dedication to l>emeter and the Maid by the garrisons of Elcusis* 
Fanaeturn, and Phyle (C /■ A + ii r No. 1-17; Dilltnbergcr, Syfbgt 
Imcr. Gnmr. No. lai ■ Locwy t Inschrijftngritth* EiidJkmur f Na 104). 

P. 43 * line 16 from top, Marathon* The bailie of Marathon con- 
1 inurs to be fought over again by scholars with as much vigour as even 
See A. Hativettc t HZrodaU (Paris, 1894}, pp. 236-763; G, Busoft, 
Grit dutch* Guckitktej 2.- pp, 5 7 B-5 93 ; ^ W. M it can, H&ufofus t 
iht Four Ih t fifth, and Six'ih Books Y voi 2, pp. 149-248 ; W. Schilling, 
fc Die Schlacht bci Marathon*' PkifolQgm % jj (i^95J* pp. 253-773; 
J- 0, Mury p ‘The battle of Marathon, 1 CIns deal A'cvtcu^ 10 (ihyfr), pp. 
95-9S- Of these writers Messrs. Macao and Schilling liavc independ¬ 
ently propounded theories which To a certain extent coincide with each 
other and offer a reasonable solution of some of the difliculties connected 
with Herodotus's narrative, both of diem conjecture that the delay 
of several days between the landing of the Persians and the battle 
was due to the unwillingness ot" tire Persians to attack the Greeks In 
I heir strong posit ion and the resolve of the Greeks not (0 abandon 
that position and meet ihelr adversaries in the plain, both of them 
suppose that the Persians* despairing at last of luring the Greeks into 
the open, resolved to give them I he go-by and move on Ath ens, and 
that it was while they were engaged in making this movement that the 
Greeks saw their opportunity and delivered their attack. But while 
Mr, Macau thinks that the Persians resolved to march an Athens by 
the highroad to the south of Pentelicus and that their column was 
attacked on the march as it was defiling southward past the Greek 
position, Mr. Schilling supposes that they had resolved to gq by sea, 
that the greater part of their army, including the cavalry, had already 
embarked, and shat there remained on shore only a strong corps of 
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picked troops, which had faced the Greeks and held them in check till 
the rest of the troops were on board It was when this rcar-guard of 
sajf 20,000 men had begun to follow their comrades to the shore that, 
on Mn SchilJtn^s theory, the Greeks charged ihem t running across the 
intervening mile of ground |q overtake the retreating enemy before he 
could read) hLs ships, There is much in this theory to commend it. 
It explains the Song delay of the battle, the hurriedness of the Greek 
atuck when it came at last, the absence of the Persian cavalry In the 
action, the comparatively small losses of the Persians, and the escape of 
a great part of the army and nearly the whole of the fleet. On the 
other hand, Mr, Macaufc theory, so far as it differs from that of Mr. 
Schilling, labours under two serious difficulties. Where was the 
Persian cavalry ? and how did the vast army, fleeing in confusion 
from the Greek swords, contrive to embark and escape ? To get aver 
the former difficulty, Mr. Macnn supposes that the cavalry was to be 
sent round by sea and had already embarked, Put if the infantry was 
to march cm Athens, why not the cavalry ? The country between 
Marathon and Athens on the route assumed by Mr Macao presents 
no obstacle 10 the movement of cavalry, whose services would have 
been invaluable in reconnoitring, foraging, and repelling light bands of 
the enemy which might otherwise have harassed the huge unwieldy 
column of infantry on the march. Why Prof Bury should say that on 
the march to Athens the cavalry would have been ft useless encum¬ 
brance, I jam quite unable to understand. The second difficulty—the 
embarkation o t nearly the whole of the defeated army and the escape 
of the whole armada except seven ships—is not met by Mr. Macon at 
all. On the whole, Mr. Schillings theory may perhaps be regarded 
as the most plausible that has yet been suggested. 

Here 3 wish to pm on record a conjecture of my late lamented 
friend, W. Robertson Smith, which, if it were accepted, would solve two 
of the problems connected with the battle. He suggested in conversa¬ 
tion that the weather may never have allowed the Persians to land their 
cavalry at aJL This would explain not only the absence of the cavalry 
from the battle, hut the long delay which preceded the action—the 
Persians were waiting for the sea to modemte and allow them to lam! 
the horses- My friend thought that the disembarkation of cavalry is 
a difficult operation and can only be effected in calm weather. This 
opinion* how ever, was not confirmed by an officer of experience whom 1 
consulted through a friend- According to him, it E5 easy to land 
cavalry even In rough weather, for the horses have merely to be driven 
into the water and allowed to swim ashore; all that « needed is a good 
beach where the animals can take the ground. Such a beach there h 
at Marathon. 

Here, too, 1 desire to correct a mistake nf my owm. In the text 
(\ol. p, 443) [ have spoken of Athens as if it were an unwalled town 
at the time of the battle of Marathon. I did this, not in reliance on the 
opinion of Professor von W\ lamowiMoelkndortT (A tn A y^ukm, p. 97 
jy?.)and Dr Purpfclrf (in Miss Harrison^ Am tin! Af/arru, p. 2 1J that 
it was so, but merely because 1 overlooked the testimony of Herodotus 
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(fx, 13) find Thuc) r clidc5 (i 89) that it was nnt On a question or the 
slate of Athens in ibe filth century u.e. | decided] y prefer the evidence 
of Hwdofns and Thucydides to that ofllr. Dorpfdd and Professor von 
Wilamowitz- Mod fe ndoriT 


p - 434 line 13 from foot, a large slab of PentoHe nsarble 
eit This inscribed stih lies beside a well, close to a church of Sr. 
Constantine on the east side of I he highroad. The place may bo about 
a mite and a half to the south of the plain of Marathon. 

P. 4 J 6 line lo sqf. from foot, the church of St, George etc. The 
situation of the church and monastery at Vmna^ on the side of a mountain 
and the edge of a glen, appeared to me too small and confined in allow 
us in suppose, with Bursian, that hem was the precinct nf Hercules 
vruhin which the Greek army encamped before the battle of Marathon* 

P 437 line 10 iqq, from foot, Tb& remains of two life-size 
atatues etc- On visiting the ruined gateway, 23rd November 1805* 
I Found the remains nf the statues referred to In the text One of the 
fragments lying on its side, is the lower half of a marble statue of a man 
nr woman stated in a chair and wearing a garment which reaches almost 
to the feet i carved in relief on the side of the chair which is upper¬ 
most is a griffin ; the wings and leg of the creature are still distinct 
*car it | found a piece of another, or perhaps of the same, statue: 
from the breast it would seem 10 have represented a woman Close 
to u T lastly, I observed what appeared to be a piece of yet another statue, 
not made of marble it apparently represented the head and bust of a 
woman dftd in a garment of which the folds could be traced, 

*14 5 fr° m foot, Braurtm, -Some prehistoric tombs of the 

Mycenaean period have been discovered and excavated by Mr- E. Staes 
m recent years at the Bay of Vtwma (Btauron). They arc cut in the 
slope of the hill which frees westward towards the isolated rocky hillock 
at the fool of which stands the ruined chapel of Sl George. Owing to 
the crumbling nature of the rock most of the tombs arc now rumour ■ 
only three were found in Inferable preservation, They axe small* 
measuring Only about 3 metres square and j| metres high, The sbon 
narrow passages leading into them were blocked wiih unhewn stones 
fcach tomb seems to have contained more than one dead body P A few 
*“** of the later Mycenaean period, including a sunup-jar (see vol 3. 
p. M 3 ), were found enure io the graves together with fragments nf two 
other sttmip-jars and eight small perforated stones which Mr r Staes 
ppf^b ‘^^ UEt0n5T io *E$yfupit upx*tiokayiKi} r 1895, 


.sJvf 4 * i * J » # fmm fm '- Hlianmna etc 1 edited Rhamnus 
t th December 189^, and found that the description of the hilt and 
fortress of Rbamnua given in the lest needs to be corrected in a few 
pomis. The most accessible side of the hill is the south-eastern, not 
tht south-western. It is on the south-eastern side that the gradual sluue 

cunnens the hdl with the glen. On the south western side* on die 
t lhc ^ f,] fl ds m a *d precipitous rocks which u?ould 

” 7 “ W Kndwcd fortification superfluous. Here, too, at its *outh- 
t (not north-w est) comer the hill attains its greatest height. Further 
vol v * 
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it is on the south and the east (not south-west) aides that the fortification 
wall* are sending to a considerable height The masonry of [he eastern 
wall is net nearly so careful and good as that of the southern wall i the 
courses are irregular, some of the blocks are polygonal instead of spared, 
and there are small stones in the inters ticea. However, a square tower 
which projects from the eastern wall is built of regular ashlar masonry, 
like the southern wall; four and five courses arc preserved, giving a height 
of 3 metres (about to feet). The number of towers In the circuit'wall 
is five* of which three arc in the south wall, one at the south-east angle, 
and one in the eastern wall The material of walls and towers is marble, 
hut outwardly at least it is grey rath er i ban whi to. The gate way described 
in the text is about 3,45 metres wide. With regard to the outwork 
mentioned in the text (veil, 1, p a 450, pear top), it consists of a broad 
and massive but now ruined wall which descends from the top of the 
hill to within a few feet of the water's edge* where it rests upon recks. 
It is at the north-western* not the north-eastern comer of the hill, 
and was dearly designed to prevent an enemy from making his way 
from the west along the seaside of the fortress. 

Of the keep which occupied the highest part of the Hill* at its south¬ 
west corner^ the walls in ay be traced on two sides, [he east and 
north. The eastern wall, irregularly built of polygonal blocks of various 
sixes, is. about 2 metres (6 ft 6 in.) high at the most. As it dots 
not me above the surface of the soil on Us inner side, where the ground 
is higher, the wall has more the appearance of a terrace-wall than a 
fort!Heat inn* wall. However, at its northern end there are remains of a 
square tower. On the north side of the keep the wall is traceable fur a 
short distance* but there is little of it above ground. On the south 
and west sides the steep slopes and precipitous racks appear to have 
been deemed a sufficient defence At least l looked in vain for 
any certain indications of walls on those sides. Within the keep I 
observed the lower parts of the walls of a quadrangular building con¬ 
structed of small stones ; a lew large stones are also lying aboui. 
Amongst the ruins outside of the keep and lower down the hill may he 
mentioned .1 round building 4 paces in diameter on the inside; the 
walls, built of small irregular stones* are about 1,60 metres high, A 
doorway in this round building opens towards the gate of the fortress 
The four chairs of white marble mentioned in the text (vol. a. p. 450) 
are still to be seen at Rhamnus, on the side of the hill some 30 yards 
or so below the w-all of the keep. Three of them stand in a row on 
a long low base of white marble ; the fourth is lying on the ground near 
them. 

P. 4 ji line 11 from top vestigas of tho ancient building's, which 
Pansanias mentions. In the little stretch of level ground at the 
eastern foot of the fortress, between the sea and the hills I found the 
remains nf a building of white marble, which seems to have comprised 
a quadrangular chamber about three and a half paces square on ihc 
inside, an antechamber* and a porch. In die square chamber there are 
remains of a plain mosaic pavement. The walls, sohras they cidst* 
are wed built and tolerably thick. 
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line 14 from top, the terrace The rerrace on which the 
tempos of Nctnesh and Themis stand is supported by walls on the 
north and east sides. The tcrrace^wall on the north is from sis courses 
(2-5Q metres) in nine courses metres) high. It is built of marble; 
about luilf of it is of a yrey colour* while the other half is of a yellowish 
hue 1 yet the marble is apparently the same. Both colours may be due 
to weathering The wall is well and carefully built in horizontal 
courses* but the joints are not vertical. With regard to the temple of 
Nemesis, the white marble pavement oF most of the south col&imade, and 
large pans of the pavement of the cast colonnade and of the forc-iemplc 
(prongs) are presented. Remains of only six {not seven) columns of the 
south colonnade are now standing in their places; they con si sc io each 
case of a single drum which is un fluted except for an loch or so at the 
bottom. The small temple of Themis is raised, like the temple of 
Nemesis* on three steps. It was not surrounded by a colonnade or 
peristyle. The walls are not now standing ta quite the height mcniioTied 
sn the te*t. The north wall is t.go metres high and the south wall 
[,4a metres at most ; the west wall is not quite sc high as either. Of 
all three walls the outer face is constructed of fine welL-jabtcd polygonal 
masonry; the inner face » built of much smaller stones and in an 
inferior style. The wall dividing the portico or pranks froin the cr/£t 
is also standing to a height of some feet- Further, the stylobate of 
the/mwtff is preserved - but the inner foundations and pavement are 
gone, or at least do not appear. The marble of which the temple of 
Themis is hu.k is grey rather than white on the outside; but this may 
perhaps be an effect of weathering. 

I\ 4js line 10 the sanctuary Uon a lofty amI very steep 
htogte etc, I ascended the steep, rocky, bushy height which bounds 
on the west the Little glen through which the path leads down from the 
temple of Nemesis to the fortress of Rhamnus. Here [ expected to 
find the actuary of Amphiaraus : but though l traversed the crest of 
the rtKfcy ridge from its northern end* opposite the fortress, to hs 
soul hern end at the temple* I Found no trace of a sanctuary; the whole 
crest seemed to be in a stale of nature. 

P. 46a fine 15 from top, the sources of the Nila etc. The opinion 
that the Nile had its source in Mount Atlas, not far from the Atlantic, 

held by Juba, king of Libya (I'liny, AW, hist. V, 5]), Vitruvius 
(v«4, 2. 6 sj,), and Dio Cassius (Im, 13). Vitruvius mention* the 
ejistence of crocodiles in the river* of Western Africa as a confirmation 
of this view* 

P. 469 }i«o l$ from top, a small theatre. As to the theatre at 
Oropus see \V. Diirpfcld, in D.„grittkiukt Thudtr (Athens and Lcipsfc, 
PP* ,OQ -*° 9 - He think* that the ordinary scats for spectators 
most have been of wood, since no traces nf stone seats, except the fist 
marble chairs, have been found. There is neither a gutter round the 
orchestra nor a semicircular passage dividing it from the auditorium. 
Ihe columns which adorned the front of the stage and which 
were mil standing when I visited Oropus in 1890 have since been 
barbarously thrown down and broken. The entablature which they 
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supported, consisting of an architrave, a tri^Iypfa fn'cze, and a cornice 
(g™<>x} l has been found. Like the columns, it is of whEte marble. At 
chc back of the inglyph* and cornice are hole* and cuttings intended to 
receive the ends of the wooden floor of the stage. The height of the 
stage is estimated by 1)r. Dtirpfeld [who consistently with his theory 
denies that it was a stage at all) at 2,51 metres. Jts depth seems to 
ha^e been about 2 metres. No vestige of a staircase connecting ihc 
stage with the orchestra has come in light, but on the other hand both 
thslope upward from the orchestra to a level with the stage. 
This slope is artificial* the ground having been hanked up and sup 
ported by walls at the back and sides of the stage-building*. At the 
back of the stage, there seems to hai r e been a wall surmounted by a 
Doric entablature on which is carved the inscription ( C . /, C. C. £ t. 
No. 423) recording the dedication of w the scene and doorway* 11 to 
AmphLaiaus. At least thi* is the position which Dc Durpfdd believes 
the inscription to have occupied, and a. belter it would be hard to find. 
From various technical indications Ur. DdrpfcM infers that there was a 
wide opening in the back wall of the stage, and he conjectures that 
machinery may have been placed in it W'hcrcby deities and other super- 
natuml beings were swung forward, as if flying, inw the view of the 
spectators. Both of the inscriptions which relate to the reconstruction 
of the stage-buildings (C. /. t 7 . tJ. S. t. Nos. 4=3, 433 ,i, p p . 147, 745) 
seem in belong to the second or first century h.c r , which may accord¬ 
ingly be taken to he the date when the changes recorded by them were 
effected. 

I\ 477 line 1 jyy, from foot, Salamis. ftn the topography and 
ancient remains of Salami*, see A. Mikhhdfer, in Knrten v<m 
ErtiuUrn&r Text, Heft vir. viji. pp. 26.37. He inclines to think that 
the sire of the older city of Salami*, to which Strabo refers {ix K p. 393*1, 
may be marked, as I have conjectured in Ihc text (vol. 2. p, 47S), by the 
ancient remains which UodivelE observed in she soitdi^westem part cpf the 
island. The same conjecture had been made independently by J r Tdpffer 
(Quatjftojrts Fttislratw [Dorpat* ISS6), p. u ■ BalfvLgi zur grfc& 
Afortummdsitwtteft (Berlin, 1*97), p_ 9). The place is on the 
shore of the Bay of so called from art island KaimXiom 

which lies off the bay and renders it very snug. From the head of iht 
bay a volley Stretches inland. A Stream flows down the valley, and 
near the shore there is a spring of good water. Some vestiges of 
antiquity, including the nils of chariot-wheels in the rock and an 
inscription (C /. A. ijj. No, jjj) in honour of a man who Had sot up 
images of the emperors at his own expense ami had been their first high- 
pnest, were observed here in 1871 by K. H. Stark and E. Curtins, See 
k. B. Stark, N<teA dm gritcMsehan Orient? pp, 359^,, 406 ; E, Curtins, 
Alterthum und Gfgtttmtrt, a. p 95, If the older city of Salami* lay 
here, the stream which flows into the head of the bay may be, as pTot 
Milchhrifer conjectures, the ancient Bocarus or BocaBa. 

Lolling'* identification of the Cychrcan Kill with the hill of Jftunr/j 
'* E 3 ' is rejected by Fret MiJchhiifer, who prefers to regard the 

remarkable tumulus on the hill, not as prehistoric, but as identical with 
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the *lnmb of many men p which appears from an inscription l'K<f*fp*pU 
dpx r »o^y^h i 3 ^4, p '79 line 33 } to have crisled in Salamis near 
the trophy set up for the victory over Ehe Persians. If Prof Mildi- 
htifer is right, we may conjecture that (he men buried in the tumulus 
were the Greeks who fell in the great sea-fight Excavations mijjht 
deride the question whether the tumulus is prehistoric or not. From 
the southern side of the hill of Afugpttl ii a wall ascends Che back of 
the promontory, then turns westward and runs along the ridge to near 
the village of Amfrh rff. The purpose of this waJJ, ag p»t Miltbhbfcr 
conjectures, was probably to protect the town and harbour of Salami* 
on the south. 

Further, Lolling identification of Cape Sctradrum (vol 2. p, 4^9) 
is rejected by Prof MtLhh lifer., who thinks that Sctmtfiuiii may have 
been either the southern extremity of the island, now called Cape 
A'#i&m an t or the headland now called MVam, at the south-west 
extremity of the island, io the south of the island of K*rm&4m\ 

P, 4S3 Jinc to jf. from foot, Tho battle of S alamf fl etc. The 
problems connected with the battle continue to excite discussion, See 
besides the writers riled in 1he text, J. Ttipflfcr, Ouarstuws PEh- 
tniteat (Dorpat, 1 a 86}, p. 15 xqq r {Btifr&ge gritek. AUtriutns- 
'itoisitmtfutfii p. I t ??$■); A. Hauvctte, //rnwkit [ Paris, 1894), pp. 400- 
4 * 4 ; A. Milchhdfcr, in KtirUn vm AtOka* Erhiuitmder 7 >jr/* J| c ft 
vii. vi [l p, 39 An interesting memorial nf the great battle has 

lately come to light at AmMaki % the site of the historical city of 
Alarms, It consists of an inscription containing two lines of the 
Dictncal epitaph an the Corinthians who fell in the battle: the in¬ 
scription js in the Doric dialect and alphabet, and seems to date 
from the first half of the fifth century g,c. The sbtb of white marble 
on which it is engraved was found in digging the foundations nf a 
house beside I he large church of the Panagiu, on the north side of 
the public square. Many ancient tombstones have been found and 
are still bring found almost daily by the inhabitants in this neighbour 
hood, proving that here wai the graveyard of Salami*. This vilVics 
wcih the statement of Plutarch ( 2 V //^ 39) that 

the Athenians allowed the Corinthian^ for their bravery* to be buried 
beside tlie city of SaLums. In the same passage Plutarch quotes [he 
epitaph in full, but without mentioning the author. The pseudo-Dio 
Chrysostom also quotes the epitaph in full and ascribes it to Simonides 
(Or ™ Conx/hne^ veil. 2 . p, 2 93 ml Dindorf). The aEcriburion 
or the epitaph to Simonides has recently been questioned by Prof, 
fJauvettc (De Pauthtmiml/ dex /^gnmms <k Simimiife (Paris, 1896) 

P-PJf-f, Imi( it is confirmed by the discovery'of the original insenption! 
which seems to have been at [east contemporary with the poet. For 
Che inscription sec S. M. I»m«<mmcs ( in Mitthtilungm do arch, fust in 
AtAtn, 32 (1897), pp. 52-53. 

I, 4S6 tine i f monastery of Daphni, The Hjiantine church nf 
{>nphm has suffered seventy from earthquakes since the description in 
the text was printed. I found it much dilapidated on my last visit 
(Christmas Eve, 1895). 
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P. ^66 line 8 from top P left bank of a dry -wafcer-coitrfle. The 

ancient road is on the right, not the left, bank of the water-course. 

f\ 487 line 16 jy r , whore the road to iLLcmtherae branches off 
across the plain. It is the road to the village of Kah'vin that branches 
otT here, not the road to Eleutbeme, The point where ilie roads fork 
seemed ia me more than half a mile from the salt pools of the RhitL 
P- 498 We* 17 from top, Those foundation-walta, nearly 30 feet 
thick etc* This is quite a mistake. To judge by the eye, the wMEs cue 
only 6 or 3 feet thick j indeed the east wall is only about 5 feet thick. 

l\ saa line 6 from top, a place which they call Ertneue. About 
a mile and a half to (he north of Eteusis an isolated hiJS rises from the 
plain to a height of some 35c feet. It extends in the form of a ridge 
for three-quarters of a mile or so from south-west to north-east. The 
Licubinian Cephisus skirts Lhe foot of the hill closely ran the north 
and went. The present name of this isolated hill h Zoumnkaziki or 
Nqg&k&sA; at the beginning of ihe century it seems to have lieen 
known as J Ugoukt t a name now transferred ro a Lirge modern village 
at the foot of the hilts about a mile to the north-west. Mag&ula is an 
Albanian word signifying + a hill in a plain/ Prof. Mikhhbfer conjec¬ 
tures that the bill of ZmtmakajiAi or j }/ageu/esa may be the ancient 
Etincus. On its south-western summit are the ruins of an ancient 
tower, and at the south-eastern foot of this summit some traces of 
ancient foundations may be seen, Leake, who overestimated the dis¬ 
tance of the=-c remains from Eteusis, thought that they might mark the 
site of Thria, which gave Els name m the Thriasian Plain iStephamis 
Ttysantm^ t.v r %wa ; Leake* Topography Athens* 2 r p. 150), Hut 
Thria seems to have occupied the site of Kafyid^ a large village in 
the plain three miles to the north-east of Eleusis, for this is the only 
place outside of Athens where inscriptions relating to Tima and ihfl 
'ITiriasians have been found {MiitkZL d. an A. Imf T in Athen^ 12 
' 1 ®^ 7 )r P_ j 2b, Xos. 4 ^ 7 i 47 Sjr bee A. Alilchhiifer, in A a rUn tvn 
ErlrttfUmder Terf, Heft vii. v-iii, pp, 22 s$, v 24, 

P. 503 line 1, Eleuais. The exploration of the sacred precinct at 
Eleusis was continued in 1895 and iSgfi under the direction of 
1 lessor Philios and A. N. Skins, but since the discovery of the 
Call i chorum well nothing of importance has come to light. Most of 
the excavations have been made in the soothem part of (he precinct; 
in particular the remain* of the building commonly held to be the 
Council House have been carefully examined and described in detail 
See 'Apx***ii*fw$* 'KtatpUs, iggj, p . n t q u ■ 

1594, pp- 14-171 th 1895, pp ( 159-193 {where the results of the 
excavations of 1B96 are also embodied); i&< 1896, pp. 26-28. A 
popular account of Eleusis and its remains has been written by the 
most competent authority on the subject, Mr. D. Philsos (£Wt>, sa 
ystircs, Sfj mines if sfin AfusA f Athens, 1896). The inscriptions 
discovered have been published by Mr. D. Phllios f fitfletin rft Cvmsfi- 
19 {1895), pp, f13-136, 265-267) and Mr. A. N* Skias 
' npxantoyut * 1S94, pp. 189.212 ; &. 1895, pp. 83.(34 : A 

J 0 i PP- A t^^j, pp, Perhaps the most interesting of 
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these is a mutilated metrical inscription on a cylindrical base of Fentelie 
marble which wa* found on the Processional Road between ilit grand 
portal and the Hall of Initiation. From this inscription we learn that 
the pedestal supported the statue of a priest of the mysteries who had 
ls saved the mysteries fur hts eotttttry by repelling the lawless Earnintians " 
and had initiated Antoninus It is a plausible conjecture that the Saxma- 
tians here mentioned were the tribe of Costobocs who invaded Greece in 
the reign of Marcus Antoninus, and who may have penetrated as far as 
Elcusls* Sec Panamas, x. 34. 5 with the note. Mr, D. Fhilios suggests 
that these barbarians may have sacked and partially destroyed the sacred 
precinct and that this may be the reason why, as the existing remains 
prove, the great Hall of Initiation was entirely rebuilt in the Roman 
period The rhetorician Aristides, a contemporary of Fnusantas, refers 
in vague and extravagant terms to certain impious people who had 
seemingly in hts own lifetime, profaned the mysteries and fired the 
prerinct (Or, xix. voL j + p r 431 syg. r ed. Dindnri). These impious 
people may have been no nthcr than the Custgbocs. See IX Phdira* 
in ttuiUfin dr Cprrrsp^ hf!timque l 19 L1G95}, pp. 1 19- 12S ; id., in 
MiMtiL d, arA ItuL in Athri^ 21 (1896X PP- 242-24 5. Amongst the 
sculptures found at Eleudn in recent years are two votive reliefs, prob* 
ably copies of images of Li a meter, Proserpine, and Triptolcnius which 
stood in the sacred prccincL One of these reliefs, evecuted in a rude 
archaic style, is described below (p. 536 jy..), The other, carved in the 
graceful but dignified style uf the fourth century li.C., represents Tripto- 
lernus seated between the standing figuies of Dc meter and ITwtipin^ 
while a group of four small figures, doubtless portraits of the persons 
who dedicated the relief are approaching the deities, A winged dragon 
is rearing its head beside Triptofenuu, who seems to lie sitting on a 
throne rather than in a car. See IX FMw*, in Mitt/iciL d an*. fmf. 
in A/Jtctti 20 11395’,, Pp- 24 5-266 ; O. 3 iubensuhn 1 -in Arch,rWpjpj ( hrr 
Anztigtr, T896, pp, 1QQ-LQ2. Two statuettes found at Eteusis ore 
described by prof Kurtwangler ( 4 J,»//. d ntrk /ns/, m A then, 20 
( E ® 95 )i pp- J S 7 ' 35 f 3 .’ J S one of them represents Proserpine seated on the 
lap of Demeter, Lastly, Mr, Sfcias has discovered at Ekusis a number 
of graves containing many early vases decorated In die geometrical 
style ; some of the vases are very Large. One grave, in which a woman 
was found buried in a sitting posture, contained no less than sixty-tight 
vases of various sorts and a quantity of feminine ornaments, including 
finely-made earrings of gold with amber beads, bronze and iron broaches, 
bronze armlets, rings cf silver, brnni^ and iron, besides three Egyptian 
scarabs and a statuette of Isis (MiMril d, artk. ImL in Aihfn x 20 
( E ^9 5 K p- 374 ; Cfnstienl 9 (1395), p. 426 : Amerifan Journal 

of Ankatobgy, 10 (1895), p. 551), The woman may have been 
a priestess, and If so the discovery of the Egyptian objects in her 
grave lends some countenance to the theory, in itself improbable, of 
Mr. P, Fnucart that the Elctnifiian mysteries were derived from Egypt 
{^ckgfxAtJ tur fm£jnr £i fri rntfure dss jmyj/Mw i'i'/wiFi. Paris, 

503 line 12 Iff., the square Frankish tower which occupies 
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tho moat westerly and the highest point of the ridgo. In point of 

hint the ridge extends some way to the west of the Lower and rises to a 
greyer height in that dtraction, hot there is a dip in it immediately to 
the west of the tower; Excavations at [lie tower have revealed the 
remains of a good many meanly-built wa]ls r apparently mediaeval 

IK 503 tine 15 sgf. from foot. The town of Elemsis etc. The traces 
of the lower town of Elcusis in Lhc plain beside the sea have now 
Stfmast wholly vanished (A. MiJchhfifer, in KarUn von Afiika % ErUnt. 
temder Text t Heft vii. viil p. 2 5). 

P. 504 line 3 sqq. from foot, the middle of the three towers. Of 
this tower no less than twenty-three courses of masonry are preserved, 
bm most of them arc below the present level of the ground. The 
fortification-wall on the south side nf the sacred precinct Is standing to a 
height of thirteen courses of masonry above ground, 

l\ 505 Sine 13 sqq^ from foot, there are a number of holes through 
which the wstet poured into a corresponding number of small 
basins. Rathe?) there is a bole in each hide hit bin through which the 
water drained into a channel or glitter which runs in front of ad the 
basins. 

I\ 50$ line 15 tqq. from foot, m ancient wall etc. The CaJli- 
choruni well Is at the eastern ft?ot of the steps leading up to the Great 
Propylaea. Its mouth Is circular and is cnidmed by masonry. 

P. 506 line I, a colossal medallion of whit* marble. Mr. Fhilias 
tkinfcs that [his medallion,, which is much mutilated, may perhaps 
represent the emperor Antoninus Pius, and that hence the Great 
I'ropylaea may have been built by him (E/emtis, p, 59}. 

I 1, 5°7 ® from fnflt, fcho marble bead of $ beardless young 

tuan etc. Mr, D. Philips holds that this head neither represents 
Euhulcuu nor is by the band of Praxiteles; it is mare probably, he 
thinks u portrait of one of ihc successors of AJcstanderp perhaps of 
Demetrius Poliorcete* (JftWtal <f. *i%E J nj f m /„ Aifcn, jo 
p. sqq.). l agree with Mr. Fhiiios and Prof. E. A, Gardner {ffatuf- 
*** ¥ Gm/r Scufyterx, P . 4 £7 note 1} in seeing nn resemblance 
whatever between this head and that of the Hermes of Praxiteles* and 
in regarding as little more than an arbitrary conjecture the opinion 
that it represents Eubuleus. 

I 1 . 50S line ;i jy, from top* the bases of all these columns except 
one axe still to he seen in their places. The bases of several column* 
of the most southerly row but one are now missing ur covered up. 

I J - Sol itnc S spy. from foot s a spacious portico etc. The pave 
ment of the portico of Philo, constructed of square block* nf black 
Eleusmran stone, is preserved almost entire. 

P. s> 1 line 3 from top, a building. Mr. D. Phi.lion conjectures that 
Lhis may have been the second of the two treasuries, rebuilt in Roman 
times (EfamtJi p r 63), 

P. 5 e 3 line 22 from [op, tho images of Demeter and Pro^rpittfl 

etc. Another votive tablet has recently been found at Elcusis which 
represents Demeter and Proserpine very nearly an the attitudes described 
m lhc text. Demeter, portrayed as a matron in flawing robes, is seated 
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to I he spectator's left on a chair without back or arm*, her feet resting 
on a stool; she wears a croivn from beneath which her tong hair falls 
loosely down her back ; in her raised left hand she grasps a long sceptre 
anti in her extended right hand she holds three cans of com. Before 
her stands I he maiden Proserpine, a more youthful but still squat and 
dumpy figure, wearing her hair bound up in a turban and holding a 
torch in either hanti The relief ia executed in an archaic style which 
points to the early part of the fifth century' fi.c, It may very well be, as 
Mr* PhilioS thinks, a copy of the images set Up immediately after the 
Persian sack of Eleusis. The chief difference between it and the other 
votive reliefs, in which Mr + O. Kern with great probability recognises 
copies of the images, is that in this particular relief Demetcr is seated 
on a chair, whereas in the others she is seated on the cylindrical or 
sacred basket The Litter was probably, as Mr- Kern supposes, the way 
in which the goddess was represented in the original statue, The dis¬ 
covery' of this tablet confirms beyond the reach of question the view 
taken in the text (voL 2. p. 1 tfij that in the great Eleusmsan relief the 
goddess to the spectator's left with the long flowing hair and the sceptre 
in the left hand is Demeter, while the goddess to the spectator's right 
with her hair bound up in a knot and a torch in her hand is Proserpine. 
Prof. Furiwangler had confidently asserted if grfak. 

/VaJ/rjfj p, 39 note 4) that the goddess with the flowing hair must be 
Proserpine ; but this view is abundantly refuted by Mr. Philips in biv 
discussion of the recently-found relief. See D. Philios, in Mittkril. 
J. an-A. fnsf j/t .dMcvr, 20 pp, 245-255, with pL v. 

P* 516 hnc 8 jf. T a polica-barradc etc. The police-barrack is 
beyond, that is* nearer to the ruins of Eleuthcnve than, the khan of ATi isa. 

K 516 line 14 from top. The rains of Elentherae. In November 
1895 1 revisited the mins of Eleutheme and was able to make more 
accurate measurement* of the fortificatlous than on my former visit. 
In the north wall, which is by far the best preserved, there are remains 
of eight square towers. The two towers which stand on lower ground 
at the eastern and western cuds of she wall are ruinous, but the inter¬ 
mediate six are preserved to heights varying from twelve to fourteen 
courses on the outer (northern) side and from six to ten courses on the 
inner (south) side, ‘The ground falls away here from south to north, so 
that on the inner side of the wall it ii considerably higher than <m the 
outer. I was able to measure three of the lowers to their foil height on 
the nmei side of the wall Their heights were 15 ft. 5 in, (with nine 
courses of masonry), 1 5 ft_ 1 in. (with ten courses of smaller stones), and 
14 ft. 6 ia (with eight courses). The heights of the other three towers 
on the inner side of the wall 1 estimated at from r 3 to 15 feet. On the 
outer side cf the wait I was unable to measure the full heights of the 
lowers but 1 estimated them at from 22 to 2^ fee^ the number of Courses 
presen'crl varying from twelve to fourteen* Contrary to the general 
usage of Greek fortifications the towers project mw-ard from the wall a* 
well as outward. On the outside the projection varies from £ ft, 6 Iil 
!□ 9 ft. 6 in.; on the inside it is uniformly 3 ft. 6 in, Kive of the 
towers are entered from the ramparts by a pair of doors, une on each 
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sMt of the Eower; and two towers have besides a third door on their 
inner (southern) fate at the level of the ground, Another tower (the 
seoond from the west) has only a door at the level of the ground, but 
none opening off the ramparts. These doorways In the towers axe 
mosily 3 feet wide and fi feet high. With regard to the north wall itself, 
between the lowers, ir is standing in general to a height of from 9 to 1 5 
feet un the outside, with from five to ten courses of masonry preserved. 
On the inner side the number of courses varies from four to seven. 
Where six courses are standing the height is about 10 feet. The 
thickness of the wall varies from 6 ft. 4 in. 10 7 ft, 3 in. Three stair¬ 
cases, more or less ruinous, lead down from the wall on Its inner side. 
V urther it should be noted that the north wall is pierced with two door¬ 
ways. One of these doorways is 4 ft. 5 in. wide; the oilier es 4 feel 
wide and 9 feet high and has ii$ lintel preserved- 

About S paces south of this fine fortification-wall, but wholly 
unconnected with it, are the remains of the u oblong rectangular 
edifice r mentioned in the test (vnl 3 - p. 516}. It seems to have been 
a sort of inner fort or keep^ The wait, 4 feet thick, is built of massive 
welLjomted polygonal masonry and maybe traced all round the building 
w hich is 19 paces long from north to south by 1 2 paces broad from east 
to west. At the north-west angle the wall is about 6 feet high. 

I J . 517 line E s$$. from fool, the ruins-may be those of 

Genes etc- The identification of the ruins at as those of tlm 

ancient Ocnoe is regarded by Prof, Milchhofex as certain. The ground 
litre, bounded by beds of streams on the cast and south, but opener 
to the wrest, rises in a moderate elevation. A fortification-wall, carried 
m a senes of straight lines, surrounds what seems to have been 
the citadel Seven minutes suffice to walk round it. The towers on 
the north side are best preserved, tJSjstdilly one towards the north- 
easi comer which has eleven or twelve courses of large blocks of 
conglomerate standing. In this north wall there arc two gates. 
Traces af houses and other remains of foundations may be seen 
especially in the south and south-west. Many potsherds lie strewn 
about. That the communications of the place were protected by out¬ 
lying forts i* proved by Ehe isolated remains of towers and foundations 
m the neighbourhood, notably to the north and north east. Sec A, 
Mddihfifrr, m Karim vm EAdu/trader Text, Heft vii. viii. p. 

^ One of these outposts of Ocnoe stands in iht little plain to the 
south of Ekuthemc, about twenty minutes 1 drive (between 3 and 3 
mites) south-east of the khan of Eosol Here some 50 yards or so 
to Ehe cast of the highroad which connects Athens with Thtbc* axe 
considerable remains of an ancient tower built of regular ashlar 
masonry. Originally the tower must have been about 30 feet square, 
but only the north-eastern angle of it is well preserved. In the north 
w all no less than thirty-one courses of masonry, w ith a block of the thirty- 
secotid, art standing. A* the courses average froth 17 to 21 Inches 
high, the height of the tower at present is probably about 50 feeu 
There arc fire loopholes in the northern and one in the eastern wall 
■ S -5 hoc 24 from foot, Solon sttiTed tboni tip by bf^ verses 
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etc. The {SirTiaiftics .raised by the traditional accounts of I he Athenian 
conquest of Salami* have been discussed by J. Ttipffe (£Wj te 
p. i jt/jf, ; Btifr&gt sur AlUrfumsw&ttHJtAqfti P- f iff.}. 
See also G. IIuhoEi^ 2. a p L 217 

r " 53 2 ] jne 23 from top, like the Egyptian wooden Linages. On 
ihe strength of certain Egyptian and Phoenician suuueEtes Mr. EL 
PoEtier arpts that Greek sculpture m is influenced by Egyptian model* 
at seme period not earlier than the second half of (he seventh century 
tt,C; He supposes that Greek a rusts residing in Egypt produced small 
models of Egyptian sta[ues p and that these copies found their way 10 
Greece in the way of commerce. The Influence, in his opinion, is 
h-cimycd chiefly in the advance of the left leg of archaic male statues 
like the so-called A polios of Tcnea, Ordtomcnus, eic, + and with this he 
would connect the tradition that Daedalus was the first to make statues 
with their feet apart. See E. Pettier, fc Note sur le style rigyptlsant 
dans la plastique giecq pt r * Bit/Artm d* Comnfr 18 0094 ), 

pp. 408-415,. 


P. S 33 Hut 9 from top, graves in the city. To the examples of 
burial in the market-place which .ire cited in the text a few more may 
be added, 1 he tomb of i lie hcmJd Talihybius was shown in the 
market place of Acgium (Paus, iil 12. y T vii. 24. s), Oxvlus was 
buried m the market-place at Elis (Pans. vi + 24. 9)- And the bones of 
Hesiod are said to have been laid, lung after his death, in the middle of 
[he market, place of Orchomenus (Pracltu, Vito Htsiorfi, 4, in Biogra6M 
Graced ed, Westermann, p. 49}, 

I ■ line t sq,, Afi^ssthfliia, A few years ago Aegoslhena was 
visited by some members of the British School at Athens, The results 
of their researches have recently been reported by Mr. E. F. Denson 
(Journal vf Htiunk Studits, 15 (1895), pp. j 14-33.1), From h is de- 
scrip bon and plans 1 gather the following particulars. 

The walls seem in have formed a rough (pwdringle about 600 
yards long from east <0 west by 200 yard* wide from north to south. 
Uegmnmg nn high ground at the east they extended westward and down- 
w *? **** ^he m °st easterly and highest part of the site, 

naturally defended on three sides by steep and in some places almost 
precipitous slopes, was cm off from the rest of die town by an inner 
cross-wall to form an acropolis. The walls ate well preserved on the 
eijt md north, but the south wall has almost wholly disappeared. On 
this southern side a river, descending from the hills in a sleep bed 
enclosed by high rocks, flows along the whole length of the town, and 
on us southern bank some truces of a fortifi rat ion-wail have been 
observed, consisting of a long line of stones and hewn blocks now 
overgrown with bushes and resembling the 11 long lines of fallen walls 
which mark ruined Borman or mediaeval castles in England-’ 1 This 
[me of stones, therefore, which may be traced down to the sea, is 
pru >ably a remnant of the south wall, which would seem to have crossed 
*ver from the north to the south bank of the river at a point some i?o 
yar ' or so west of the great tower which occupies the south-eastern 
an g *3 ihe fortified findosure* Whether there nis ever a west w&|j 
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a]ong tile shore of the gulf has been doubted, Mr. Benson thinks that 
there Wl'Ls not; but many hewn blocks lie along the shore* and it seems 
highly improbable that one whole side of the town woo Id have been 
left open rtnd undefended* The examples of Piraeus and L&rymna 
would be enough to prove* tf proof were needed, that the Greeks are 
no* likely to hove overlooked the necessity of defending their cities on 
the side of the sea as well as of [he Sand. With regard to Aegosthena 
in particular, did this obscure tittle town ever possess a command of the 
sea so complete that it could atTord to neglect the chance of an attack 
from the side of the sea by such naval powers as Athens and Corinth } 
If Athens* the mistress of the sea, defended her shore line with massive 
waits* must not Aegoslhcna have done so too ? 

Walls and towers of the acropolis and of the lower town are built in 
the same style- The towers arc constructed of strictly ashlar masonry : 
the blocks* which average a metre in length by half a metre in height 
and breadth, are squared and laid in horizontal courses. On the other 
hand* the lower courses of the curtain are constructed in great part of 
well-jointed polygonal masonry. The materials employed are a hard 
limestone of the district ami a less durable conglomerate rock 

Best preserved and most imposing of all is the eastern wall of the 
acropolis. This fine wall stands almost complete and unbroken* 
crowning a sleep rocky slope which descends into the valley. Four 
square towers project from it at intervals of about ja metres. The 
only means of egress on this side is a small postern between the two 
central towers. The tower at the south eastern angle is probably, as 
Mr. Benson says, the finest existing specimen of a Greek fortification, 
ft rises, according to bim N 111 metres (37 ft. g in.) above the top of 
the adjoining wall, and is complete on ihrce sides from top to bottom; 
on the south side it is finished on the top by a fiat gable, hut the 
corresponding gable on the nnnh side is gone. Internally the tower is 
built solid from the ground up to a height of 10 feet above the top of 
the wall. At this level a narrow doorway gives access to the interior 
which consists of 0 chamber 3 metres square and lighted by two very 
narrow oblong windows. The height of the door above the wall 
suggests that it was reached by a ladder which could be drawn up in 
case of necessity. Thus even if the acropolis were carried by an 
enemy, a few nf the garrison could still defend themselves in this tower. 
At present there is but one room in the tower* but if we may judge 
from the analogy of the rower at the north-east angle, chi* south-eastern 
tower probably contained originally two chambers, one above the other. 

The tower at the north-eastern angle of the acropolis* to which 
reference lias just been made, is built up solid with rubble 10 a level 
with the top nf the wall, from which it was entered by a door. The 
upper part of the tower has fatten, but eight courses up a complete rew 
of holes for roof beam* may be seen on one side, and on the adjacent 
sides there are huger holes for the main rafters. Though the tower now 
tires only a few courses above these holes, it is clear that originally it 
contained two stories. The lower at the north west angle of the acropolis 
is also built up solid to a level with ihe top of the wall, and there is some 
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slight evidence to show that the lower at the sottih-w'csi angle, which 
bos almost disappeared, wtis built similarly. On the other hand all the 
intermediate towers seem to have been hollow down to the ground ; 
at least this L& the case with the two intermediate towers on the eastern 
and one intermediate tower on the southern side of the acropolis. The 
motive for building the towers at the angles m a more solid style than 
the intermediate towers was doubtless to compensate them for (heir 
greater liability to suffer from the siege operations of an enemy. It is 
to be observed that contrary to the usual rule the towers of Acgosthena 
project inwards as well as outward■» from the wall. In this they resemble 
the towers of Eleulheiae (voL p r 516 and above, p, 537), 

The eastern wall of the acropolis is 8 feet high on the inside at its 
southern end; outside and inside it is faced with large hewn blocks, the 
interior being filled up solid with rubble. Between the great lower nl 
the south-east angle and the next tower to the north the wall h 
preserved almost entire on its outer face, but the Inner facing of 
masonry and the core of rubble have mostly disappeared* The original 
north wall of the acropolis extends unbroken throughout its whole 
length, rising in same places to a height of 7 metres (13 feet) 1 nowhere 
is it less than 4 metres (13 feet) high. The west wall, on the other 
baud, has been almost entirely rebuilt, probably at a late datc T for the 
purpose of banking up the ground. 

The north wall of the lower city, Parting from the north-west angle 
of Lhe acropolis, extends down to the sea. It is defended throughout 
its whole length by square towers built like those of the acropolis and 
placed at intervals of about 60 metres. Only three of these towers are 
now complete up to or above the first storey. In this north wnil there 
were at least two gates. One of them is placed in a retreating angle and 
defended on the left* as you approach it, by a projecting lower. Mr. 
Benson conjectures that there was a third gate just below the north-wrest 
angle of the acropolis. 

On the south side of the acropolis, but outside Lhe line of its 
existing fortifications, there is a cave in the rock, the entrance to which 
is faced with large blocks of masonry. The peasants say that it is the 
entrance to a subterranean passage which leads up into the acropoli^ 
ending at the greai south-eastern tower. This passage, if it exists, is 
now filled up with earth. The English archaeologists dug into it for a 
considerable distance without coming 10 an end of the cave. They 
found that it sloped upwards* which confirms the statement of the 
peasants. It has been suggested that the cave was sacred and con¬ 
nected with the worship of Melampus. But of this there is no evidence^ 
and the existence of a similar cave on the eastern side of the acropolis, 
just outside of the great tawer T favours the view that they were secret 
sally-ports for the garrisom Close to the southern cave is an isolated 
piece of wnj| built of large polygonal stones In a style which cm hardly 
be more recent than the early part of the sixth century o.c. 31 runs 
along the edge of a steep rock for 9 metres, and probably formed part 
of a circuit-wall much more nod cm than the existing fortification*, 
which may belong to the fifth or fourth century BLtL 
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Some excavations wore made by the English archaeologist* in four 
cemeteries which Lie just outside the town, two on the north side and two 
on the south. They found a few small day idols af the rudest sort and 
a whole series of little seated fibres made of term-cotta, which senes 
ta illustrate the development of the Greek type of the seated goddess. 
Mixed op with these were potsherds of nil styles from the early Pipylum 
{see vol. 3- p. 230) down to the red-figured style. Amongst the later 
remains found by the English at Aegosihena were a few unimportant 
inscriptions of imperial date and the base of a bust of Hadrian who In 
the inscription is called J founder, 1 A statue of the same emperor was 
set up by the people of Aegosthcna, as we learn from an inscription 
recently published by Mr, de Ridden who has edited along- with it a 
few other small inscriptions found on the spot (BttHc/m d* Corrnp. 
AHtimqut f rB (1S94y, pp. 497-499). 

p. 54.9 Sine 19 from top, funeral games. In Futuna or Home 
island the funerals were fallowed by a grand feast T to which succeeded 
dances and pugilistic encounters (journal 0/ ikt Pcfymtmn Strife # p 
vol. 1, No. 1 {April, 1892}, p, 39), 

K 553. The Pre-FerfliM toropte, Dr. Dorpfcld has recently 
reiterated his opinion th.it this temple was rebuilt after the Persian war 
and continued to exist down to the time of Pausanias at least. He now 
accepts Miss Harrison's theory that the temple of Athena Polios de- 
scrilied by Pansania* (L 26. 64 . 2% 1) was not + as he had hitherto 
believed, the Erethlheuin but the Pro-Persian temple, and he holds 
that the ancient image of Athena Polios always stood in the Pre-Persian 
temple and never in the Erechtheum. This latter opinion seems to 
contradict the well-known official inscription (€. LA. i. No. 322) in 
which the Erechtheum is described as «the temple on the Acropolis 
in whkh is the undent image" (tov i*ci tt»‘ iv mlAei, h* cf ri. up^alov 
dyaAfm). Dr, Piirpfeld would interpret this phrase to mean u the 
temple in which the ancient image is id be placed hereafter. 11 He 
admits that the Erechtheum 1vas built to receive the ancient image of 
Athena Polias as well a5 to house the cult of Ercchtheus, but he does 
not attempt to explain why the intention of placing the image in It was 
never carried out. See his paper 1 Der alte Alhena-lempd auf det 
Aknopolis/ Jff/tAtifitflgrjt drs ank. Inst, in AfAm, 22 (pp. 

In my paper on this question l maintained* in opposition to Dr- 
Ddrpfddt that Athena Polios was always the goddess of the Erechtheum 
alone (voh pp, 570-5^0). Rut my friend Mr, W. WySc points out 
to me that in C. /. A. L Nn- 273 Athena Poll as is almost certainly the 
goddess to whom the great bulk of the sacred moneys belongs nod [hat 
presumably therefore she is the goddess of the Parthenon, Further, 
from, a comparison of this and other inscriptions (as C. I. A* L Nos- 
1SB„ 189, €. L A. is. Nos. 66 i, 699) Mr. Wyse infers that In inscrip¬ 
tions the goddess of the Parthenon w'as generally spoken of simply as 
Athena or "the goddess/ ami that the title Folia* was only added 
when it was desirable to distinguish her from another Athena* especially 
from Victory Athena No distinction! in Mr, WySe's opinion, was 
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down between [he Athena of die Ertckheum and the Aihem of the 
Parthenon the goddess of [he two temples was one and the same, 
who might be spoken of either as Athena simply or as Athena Pallas, 
If Mr, Wyse ss right—anti without feeling sure I incline to agree with 
him—it will follow almost necessarily [hat not only the Parthenon but 
its predecessor the Pre-Persian temple could be properly described as 
liic temple of Athena Polias, and Consequently there is nothing in the 
language of Pausaniaa and Strabo (ia. p, 39G) to preclude the supposi¬ 
tion that, as Dr, Dtirpfetd now holds, the temple of Athena pal Las 
described by both of them vu the Pre- Persian temple. Bui even if this 
were cernin, I should continue to belicvfc, on the strength of the other 
arguments, that the Pre-Persian temple was never rebuilt after its 
destruction in 4#o R.C. t and (hat the temple described by Pausamas and 
Sira bo was I he Ereditheum, At the same time, I should then* as 
always, hold myself ready to abandon this belief and accept Dr. 
1 jlirpfcM's theory unreservedly if lie could produce fresh and convincing 
evidence in support of it. This* so far «vs I can judge, he has not done 
in his hist paper on the subject. 

P. 554 note = K one of the gablea of the temple wag adorned with 

sculptures etc. The fragments of the sculptures which occupied one 
of the gables of the Pre-Persian temple have now been carefully put 
together by Mr. H + Schrader. As Prof, Studnircka was the first to per¬ 
ceive { Mtifheiitwgcn dl u*rA. ImL in At hen ^ 11 {t S& 6 ), pp. 99), 

the composition represented Athena in the battle of |hc gods and giants. 
In the centre appeared Athena bending over a fallen giant. On either 
side of this central group a mate human figure, probably a gqd T seems 
to have been represented striding against a foe j and in each of the 
comers of the gable was a giant creeping on the ground. Two figures 
appear to have been loth All three giants are portrayed in full human 
form and naked. The material of which the sculptures arc made is 
a coarse grained marble. Numerous traces of colours, especially blue 
and red, may be detected on the figures, the nude parts of which seem, 
however, to have been left unpainied with the exception of the lips and 
eyes. The robes of Athena are arranged and coloured in a manner 
ctosely resembling that of the drapery of the well-known archaic figures 
of women which were found on the Acropolis some years ago. See H, 
Schrader, 1 Die t jiganiornnchic aus dem GLebcl dcs alien Athcnatempels 
snf dcr Akropolis, 1 Mittkeilungtn d anh, ImL in Aiken f 22 {189?}+ 
pp. S 9 -tta. 

P, 573 note 3, Athena Polios, An Athena Pqlias was worshipped 
also at Daubs (C, /. G . G + 5 , j + Nn r 65), 

P. 576 note 11 J The priestess of Athena Polios is also mentioned 
in an inscription recently found at Elcuris {'Ejnjp&fih 
p. 109, luscr. No, 23). 
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I 3 . S line 11 sy-f r from foot, an jusciont fortification*wall etc; 
In December 1S95 1 traced for some hundreds nf yards in the west 
of the sanctuary of Poseidon the ancient fortification-wall which here 
crosses the Isthmus of Corinth, but I did not observe any _of che 
square projecting toners mentioned in the text. The wail is here 
standing in places to a height of one and two courses, but in general its 
EinE is marked chiefly by a mass of blocks which have tumbled down 
the slope. Where the -wall exists* the style of masonry is nshla^ the 
blocks being squared and laid in horizontal courses t roni the 
regularity of the masonry I judged the wall, ai the place where 1 first 
traced it, to be of the good Greek period, though with signs of Byzantine 
or mediaeval repairs. Thus about l 3 o yards or so to the west of the 
sanctuary the wall makes a bend to the south in order to cross a small 
ravine or shallow glen, and here in the ravine there is a fragment of the 
ashlar wall with a piece of brick wall on the top of it, this upper bit of 
wall bring built of flat bricks and mortar in the usual late Roman or 
Byzantine style of which there are many remains in Greece. In the 
same little ravine, a short way further to the west, the ashlar wall is 
preserved to a height nf about ten courses 3 but some of the blocks of 
which it is composed have apparently been taken from older buildings ; 
the lowest block in the wall, for exampEe + has a moulding, and in the 
two blocks of the course above it there are holes as if for the attach¬ 
ment of some objects* Again, to the east of the sanctuary of Poseidon 
the fortification-wall is standing in the hollow bed nf a torrent to 
a height of nine courts. Here it is fruit of squared blocks laid in 
horizontal courses; but the blocks are not closely fined together, and 
the small stones* bricks, and mortar which occur in the joints both 
perpendicular and horizontal even of the lowest courses prove that in 
Its present form at least the wall was built in Sale Roman or Byzantine 
times. 

I\ 9 line 1 g sqg r from foot, the Isthmian sanctuary etc. The 
three gates of the Isthmian sanctuary* excavated by Mr, Monccaua* 
are still plainly to be seen. The gate towards the eastern end of the 
north wail is well preserved On its outer side it is flanked on 
either hand by the remains nf a round lower resting on 3 square base¬ 
ment of masonry two courses high. The foot of the round tower on 
the west is adorned with a projecting moulding which nni all round 
it. from between these towers a passage about 6 paces long leads 
up to the gate proper. The wnlls oF the passage are still standing to 
a height of six and seven courses; like the towers, ihby are built of 
perfectly regular ashlar masonry, the blocks being exactly squared and 
laid in horizontal courses. Towards its outer end each of the 
side- walls of the passage is adorned with two pilaster j and there 
are considerable remains of a pavement of white marble. Two great 
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square hales are visible on cadi side of the gateway ; perhaps the 
bolts were shot into them, though they seem atmost too large to have 
served that purpose. On the whole the gateway, tonified though it is, 
has all the nppeamnee of having been built rather for show than for 
strength* and I am disposed to agree with Mr. Manetaux in referring: 
it to the age of Augustus, The southern gateway, which has been 
blocked up by a later wait, is a simple opening flanked on the enst by 
a ruined round tower. The wall at Litis point is about 3,7 a metres 
thick and is standing 10 a. height of four courses. The style of the 
masonry here and wherever the wall exists is of the regular ashlar son, 
resembling that of the north-cast gateway. Hence Mr Monceaux is 
probably right in assigning the whole existing fortifications of the 
sanctuary to the Augustan age. On the eastern side of the sanctuary 
three square towers project from the curtain. The western wall would 
seem to have been also strengthened with lowers, the positions of which, 
however* are at present marked only by projecting mounds, 

F. 14 hne 23 from foot, many drains of Ionic columns, I found 
these drams still lying at the north-east gate of the Isthmian sanctuary, 
i:*th December 1S95. I measured the diameter of several and found it 
to be .S3 metre. At least iwo bares of Ionic (or Corinthian) columns 
are lying in the same place. The diameter of the column which rested 
on one of these bases is -B t metre. 

R 20 line 9 from top, CortutlL In 1S96 excavations made at 
Corinth by the American School under the direction of Prof, Richardson 
led to the discovery of the theatre Its remains, consisting of found*- 
lions of scats and portions of flights of steps worn by fees* are situated 
on the edge of the plateau about a hundred rods to the west of the old 
temple. The theatre seems to have been rebuilt in Reman times. At 
the top of the auditorium were found a number of archaic statuettes 
of terra-cotta representing men, women, and many animats, especially 
horses. The statuettes of women are more numerous than those of 
men, and some of them are said to exhibit a type of Aphrodite. AH 
these figurines are probably votive-offerings from some temple in the 
neighbourhood Thirty-five fragments of Ionic columns, from 5 to 8 
feet long, came to light not very far from the theatre. Further the 
Americans excavated the remains of what js supposed to have been a 
colonnade of the Greek period, about I oq feet long, several houses, and 
a short piece uf a well-paved street. See AfAtmirum, 27th June 1896, 
P- t 'tf-i snd January tSgtf, p. 24; Amirtm/f 0/ ArthniQb^ 

\ 1 (1896), p. 371 sq. \ J&umu! vf Hriiaui StudUs v 16 (1896), p. 340 ; 
Btrlintr pltifafog. W^ihenschrifl^ r Jth February 1 &97p p, 2tl. 

P. 2-1 line 2J iqq. from top, a marhl* staircase etc. The staircase 
which now lends from 11 the bath of Aphrodite n to the top of the rocky 
terrace is of common stone, not marble. The reddish-brown, ochre- 
like deposit left by the water on the rocks and on the ground under the 
overhanging ledge Is conspicuous. 

F. 39 line 9 sg$. from foot, On tJUf fide the Acro-Corinth is 
connected by a saddle with a lawa 1 , but still rugged and rocky, 

height etc This is a mistake. The lew’er height referred to in the 
VOL, V 2 s 
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lest is included within the fortifications of the Acro-Corinth, of which 
it form* in fact the western and lower summit- The ascent i* not 
between it and the higher eastern summit* hut to the weat of ihe w r esiein 
and lower summit. The Atro-Corinth is practical Ly an isolated mountain 

of rock ... , .. _ 

In the third and highest of the triple line of fortification* which 
guard* the approach to the Aero-Cun nth on the west there are consider¬ 
able remains of ancient Greek masonry, This third wall extends in 
the form of a great crescent on either side of the gate* nnd the ancient; 
masonry is visible in three places, namely at the extremities of the 
crescent smtl in the tower which Ranks the gateway on the right nr 
south side. At the extremities, especially the southern extremity, of [he 
crescent the Greek walls are standing to a height of many courses ; and 
the front of the tower which Ranks the gateway consists chiefly of 
ancient masonry, eighteen or nineteen course* of it being preserved* 
In all these places the style of masonry is ashlar; the blocks are 
squared and laid in horizontal courses. The difference between it and 
the Venetian masonry above it is obvious to the least practised eye. 

R 44 line 15 sqg. fmtn top, The ancient walls ran all round the 
tableland etc. On the western edge of the acropolis of Sicyou, above 
the glen of the HeUsson, l found (15 th October 1 £95) here and them 
remains of the fortification-wall sufficient to prove that it originally ran 
all along this western face of the acropolis. The remain* are slight, 
generally consisting of a single course of blocks extending for a few feet 
or yard-s but in several places the wail is standing to a height of two or 
three courses for a short distance. The blocks are squared and laid sU 
horimntal course*. In one place two parallel rows of blocks, being 
probably parts of the outer and inner faces of the wall* are preserved. 
To judge from the distance of these rows from each other the wall was 
about 9 feet thick At the south-west end of the plateau which formed 
the acropolis, above the glen of the Heltsson, there seems to have been 
a gate. At ieast there is here a hol!nw r leading down southward to the 
narrow ridge which connects the plateau with the hills; and nn its west 
side this passage is lined with an ancient wall two courses high. Here 
it may be observed that the ridge which connects the plateau with the 
bills on the south is a mere knife-edge: a footpath occupies its whole 
width, and on each side of It the ground slopes away steeply to end m 
precipices on the eastern side. Moreover the ridge is far below' the 
level of the plateau, so that on the whole its existence hardly, if at all, 
impaired the strategical strength of Sicyon's position. On the eastern 
edge of the acropolis, above the glen of the Asopu.% 1 found no vestige 
of a wall and no sign that a wall had ever existed. The reason is 
obvious. The tremendous white precipices on this side rendered 
fortification needless; whereas on the western edge of the plateau 
the slope to the glen of the Hdlsm, though long and steep* is 
precipitous and might have been scaled by an enemy- 

The northern and tower plateau on which stood the city T as dss* 
tingm&hed from the acrapoits, of Sicyun, appears to have been 
surrounded on its outer edge by a fortification-wall* for 1 found same 
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remains of it, mostly insignificant, on the weitem, northern, and 
eastern edges of the plateau. Of these remains the most considerable 
are Id be seen in a deep natural cleft or fissure in the edge nf the 
plateau immediately to the west of the village of Vmiiiko. This fissure 
may be about 300 yards long. In the bottom of it are some small 
gardens with tree*, and a mad leads up it to the village At the upper 
tad of the fissure may be seen some massive pieces of ancient Greek 
masonry* perhaps the nuns of a gate. First there is a wall, some 2o 
feet or so long* running across the upper end of the fissure and abutting 
on the native rock at each end. It is built of large squared blocks laid 
in regular horbontal courses, of which seven are preserved. A few 
yards tower down the fissure is a piece of a similar wall about 1 1 paces 
long, extending at right angles la the former wall and standing in part 
to a height cf seven courses. Still lower down the fissure I observed 
a few other remains of antiquity, such as squared blocks, a couple of 
drums of columns, fragments of houses buih of thin flat bricks and 
mortar, two Roman graves cut out of the rock and lined with brickwork, 
and so on. Further to the north, in Lhc line of the fissure, is an ancient 
burying-ground where, as 1 was informed, human bones have beets found 
together with pottery and jewellery. 

At the house of Constantine Barilos, in the village of PSurYI 
copied the following inscription. It is carved on a block of marble 30 
Inches long and about 6 or 7 inches htgb T which is built into a wall 
outside of the house. The letters are well cut and rather more tlian an 
inch high. 
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The block is broken off on two sides, namely below and to the right. 
Apparently it formed pari of a pedestal of Philip, one of the Macedonian 
kings of that name. 

P. 44 line 3 from foot, the remains of ft large building of 

Ecxnim daio etc These remains* situated 300 paces north of the 
theatre, cover a considerable area. One piece measures about 4 1 paces 
from north tn south, Ecrmlnating in the Utter direction in a semicircular 
apse. The walls, built of thin bricks laid fiat with mortar between 
them, are 5 ft 2 in, thick and are standing to a height of (hsin 8 
to 12 feet at least. The bricks are not a mere facing but go right 
through the wall, as may be seen where the walls am broken. In the 
interior of the building is a doorway with a brick arch over it. 

P. 49 line 14 from top r the theatre. As to the theatre at Sicyon, 
secW + Dorpfeld, in Bas gritctistAg TA*aUr{ Athens and Leipsic* 1S96), 
pp. j 17-I3C. Ifotii that work and from my own notes made on the 
spot (15th and t6th October 1895) I may here briefly supplement and 
correct the description given in the text. The number of staircases 
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dividing the lower part of I he auditorium is sixteen* not fourteen, os 1 
have staled. The front tuw of seats consist of a series of stone benches 
with backs* and with aims at the ends of each bench, F]icre ate net 
separate armchairs not are the seats in each bench divided from each 
other by arms, Six such benches exist, though one of them is broken. 
They are made of a common stone* not of marblc- 

The lower parts of most of the existing wails of the stage-buildings 
are hewn out of the rock, and therefore may be presumed to have 
remained unaltered since ihe rime they were first made. Two rumps or 
inclined planes lead up to rise stage, one at each end; they are also 
hewn OUI of the ruck, and from the height to which they lead up (from 
3 to 3,50 metres) we may safely infer the height of the stage, Thus 
the height of the stage must have conformed lo the rule Said down by 
Vitruvius {t* 7* 2) for the height of Greek stages in general. The 
eating front wall of the stage is built of ttfus imtrtvm {small stones 
mixed with brick and mortar) and is therefore of Roman date. But 
along its front extends a step formed of a row of marble blocks each 
about 1 foot high and t ft- 10 in. thick. This marble step probably 
supported the columned front of a stage which was taken down when 
the Roman stage was built. The depth of the stage, from the front 
of the marble step to the back wall, was about J® ft 6 in,, according 
to my measurement- Immediately at the back of the marble step and 
under the wall of vpus iactrtum is a row of blocks of common stone, 
which from the square cuttings in them seem to have supported a 
wooden framework consisting of strong pwts connected with each other 
by planks. This wooden framework was perhaps the front of the oldest 
stage. Behind the stage lie the foundations uf a long quadrangular 
structure divided by walls into several apartments, which probably 
served us green-rooms, store-rooms, etc. Two ramps cut out of the 
rock led up 10 the roof of this quadrangular structure, one from each 
end; they arc side by side w!ih t but behind, the two ramps which, as 
we have seen, led up to the stage. 

in the middle of the stage a staircase, five steps of which are preserved. 
Leads down into an underground passage which extends Into the middle 
of the orchestra at right angles to the stage. The passage is about 
3 ft. 3 in. wide and * & 5 in. high. Its sides art lined with ashlar 
masonry. At the middle of the orchestra it wa* apparently met by a 
branch of the drain which runs round the orchestra. This branch of the 
drain is in a straight line with the underground passage, of which it 
forms in fact a continual ime At Its other end the passage h pro¬ 
longed under the stage and the apartments at the back of the stage to a 
point outside of the theatre altogether. In this prolongation beyond the 
staircase which leads down to it from the stage, the sides of the passage 
are merely hewn out of the rock, not lined with masonry, so for as I 
observed. This difference of construction points id the conclusion that, 
while the whole passage served as a drain, the part of rt between the 
stage and the middle of the orchestra was also used to allow actors to 
make their way unseen from the stage to the middle of the orchestra. 

The exact dace of the theatre is unknown, but from the number of 
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times it has obviously been rebuilt Dr. DOrpfeld inclines to attribute the 
oldest part of it* including the wooden stage* to the fourth or third 
CcrtiUry B,C, The stone stage of which the front rested on the marble 
step may, he thinks, have belonged to the second or first century B.C. 
It is hardly necessary to add that here as elsewhere he denies the 
existence of n raised stage before the Roman period. What 1 have 
called the stage be regards as the ornamental background in front of 
which the players acted. As to this theory see veil, ^ p, 254 and 
below* p. 5S2 

P. 56 line IS from foot. Two vaulted passages etc. S observed 
only one of these passages* that on the eastern side of the auditorium, 
at a considerable height above the level of the orchestra. It is a 
vaulted tunnel, about i& paces long ; the roof* built on the true principle 
uf the arch* is formed of massive squared blocks placed in straight rows, 

P. 77 line 23 jpy. from foot, thu acropolis of PMIue etc The 
hill of Phlius projects boldly and abruptly, like a great tongue, west¬ 
wards into the tint ground from the chain of hilh that hounds the 
plain on the east. Its height may be from 300 ro 400 feet, and its 
length from east to west half a mile. The slopes both In the north 
and south am steep* but towards the west the hilt descends in three 
great steps or terraces* of which the uppermost is much the longest and 
broadest- The rock of which the hill is composed is a tough con¬ 
glomerate of pebbles (breccia). At the western end of the hill the rock 
crops up in great masses which at a distance may easily be mistaken 
for fortifi anions. The surface of the broad uppermost letrace, now 
overgrown with the brown* prickly, dried - up plants so common in 
Greece* is separated by a hollow from the higher hills on the east. 
Along the western crest of this hollow a fragment of the ancient walls 
of fhlitis may be traced ; it consists merely of one or two courses of 
masonry half-buried in the ground and extending in a line for a dozen 
paces. Oh the Second terrace stands a modem white-washed building 
which is constructed to a considerable extent of large ancient squared 
stones. Ocher ancient blocks are also lying about she terrace. On the 
third or lowest terrace there are Mime ruins of a quadrangular building 
which may he ancient Bui the most considerable of the scanty remains 
of antiquity at Phlius are io be seen at the south-western foot of the hill, 
a few^ paces to the east of the mad from H. Gtargies. Here are 
preserved three walls of solid masonry supporting a sort of quadrangular 
platform on which no doubt some ancient building, perhaps a temple, 
was erected. The eastern supporting.wall is 37 paces long* the southern 
jr* and the western [7* The west wall consists of two courses of 
massive blocks of the native breccia, each block being about 4 ft* 6 ire 
tong by i ft 6 in. high. The cast wall is standing to a greater height* 
but of the south wall only the extremities are risible, the rest being 
buried tinder the soil. 

Here 1 may print two inscriptions which I copied on my way from 
Phlius to StympbaluH, 29th September iS«>$ ; so for as I am aware 
they have not been published before. They are engraved on two square 
marble columns about g feet high* terminating in busts, which l found* 
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one standing and the olher lyifl g, a few hundred yards cast of the 
hamlet of Ptirt, at the point where a stream, fringed with reeds and 
poplars, crosses the path. The head of ihe fiiJlen bust is lost, hut part 
of [he folded vesture on the breast is preserved, and under it, all in one 
line, is the inscription 

MQr*H >TlE KO VNAIAAE2M KM HTPOXEISOBAR 

+* In me you behold the form of mother Secumdilla,' 1 The head of the 
standing bust is preserved; the iace indeed is much mutilated > hut the 
curly lochs at the bach of the head remain. On the front of the square 
column are traces of the mate genital organs. The inscription, carved 
in a single line under the bust, is nonsensical, as taken down by me ; 
but I give my copy, such as it is* on the chance that some one may be 
able to correct it either by conjecture or by comparison with the stone: 

K(?)OnSMOZET(or V ?)TAPTOmrOYMAT{er H ?)ENOV =(?) 

The two columnar busts are of the same size* material, and style, 

J\ 90 line 27 sqq., a temple of Kemean Ecus etc. The tekinm 
of the columns of the temple at Nemca Is very flat, which points to 
a late rather than an carl y date for the temple. Of tits walls of the 
a/la i the lowest course is partly preserved fur a length of about 18 
paces. It consisted originally of two tows of immense slabs set on 
their narrow edges and placed back to hack, so that two such slabs 
formed the thickness of the wall. The lowest courses of the north 
and west walls of the alia were similarly constructed, ns may bo scon 
by the scanty remains- Dno of the two existing stabs of the west 
wall is about 9 feet long, 4 fL 9 in. high, and I ft. 6 in. thick. The 
door of the temple, of which a considerable part is preserved, is con¬ 
structed of massive squared blocks of stone (not marble]. At the cast 
end of the temple may be s*en remains of the three steps, on which the 
building was raised^ The foundations are well preserved at the north¬ 
east comer- Opposite the temple, at its eastern end, is a square plat- 
form of stone at a lower level than the steps on which the temple stood 
h may perhaps have supported an aJrnr. About 150 yards or so to the 
south of the temple considerable remains of an ancient building csist^ 1 
was told that it had been a tomb which was converted into a Byzantine 
church. Among the remains arc small drums of columns with Hat- 
edged flutes. The modem village of //jrraJrlfi^ with its houses built of 
sun-dried brick nr mud* stands only a few hundred yards to the south¬ 
west of the mined temple- 

P. 94 tine 11 ify. fmm top, The spring - Admatea etc. Water 

was again flowing from the Turkish fountain identified as Adrastca when 
I saw it* sBth September 1B93. The water issues from a wall of the 
usual sort and Jails into a trough- Beside the fountain is a pond, and 
beside the pond grow fig-trees and poplars. The spot is a pleasant one- 
The three solitary columns of the temple of Zens are conspicuous in the 
valley not far to the west 
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|\ line iB from lop, the Inachus etc. 1 crossed the Inachus 
at diHerent point! on the loth and i2th December iftg^, and on both 
occasions its bod was quite dry. 

I\ f)& line 14 from foot, Mycenae, Excavations continue to lie 
made year by year at Mycenae by Mr* Tsountns for the Greek Archaeo¬ 
logical Society, In i&$$ the whole eastern half of the acropolis was 
excavated, wish the result that considerable remains of houses of the 
Mycenaean period were here brought to figbL (For some particulars 
ns to these houses, see below* p- 557 -) On the western slope of the 
acropolis in the same year pieces of two ancient roads leading up to the 
palace were discovered ; one of (hem-— the principal road—is preserved 
for a length nf many yards and rests on a high supporting-wall built of 
large stones. Three fragments of sculptured reliefs were found within 
the acropolis ; they arc believed to have belonged to the metopes of the 
temple which was built on the mins of the palace in the sixth century 
n.c, One of the fragments exhibits the head and breast of a woman in 
fine archaic style and good preservation* Further, in a room of an 
ancient house on the acropolis there was found a hoard of J7S6 ancient 
silver coins, mostly of Con nth, Phlius t and Argos; they seem to have 
been deposited in their hiding-place in the third century n r c. Outside 
the acropolis the excavations of the same year revealed fifteen more 
tombs hewn in the rock. Amongst the objects found in these tombs 
were eight brome swords* two axes, a spcar-hcad, two alabaster vessels* 
a narrow fillet of twisted gold* golden plates making a belt, fifty-nine 
small golden ornaments which seem to have been attached to a head¬ 
dress, many other small golden ornaments of various shapes, gold 
beads of necklaces, fourteen engraved gems, two mock gems of 
glass- paste, six gold rings finely engraved, a silver cup with gilt 
handle and gilt brim, two brome vessels* and fuur stone vessel* of 
which one is prettily adorned wish sculptured reliefs* Most of the 
devices engraved nn the gems represent animals. Sec Chr* Tsounlas, 
in Ty-fi 'A^xuraAoyiKiTi Et^U^ tSp5, pp, 23-2; l A- 

Lampropoulos^ ik pp 25-27 \ «/., in r EupxotoAoytwj, 1 E96, 
pp, 137-200, Amongst the objects discovered outside of the acropolis 
special mention may be made of a tombstone which was found, not in 
its original position, serving with other stones to wall up a grave which 
was hewn in the side of a circular sepulchral chamber- The material is 
sandstone, on which am painted in a variety of colours three huruontai 
bands of figures set in ornamental burdens* In the lowest band b a 
procession of four deer and a hedgehog ; in the middle band five 
warriors march in single file, each carrying a shield and brandishing a 
spear in his raised right hand; of the highest band only a fragment 
remains, but it geems to have contained one or perhaps two figures clad 
in long robes and seated on chain. It is remarkable that the five 
warriors resemble almost exactly in attitude, equipment, and style I he 
fighting warriors depicted on the well-known vase found by Schtiemann 
at Mycenae (see C, Scbucbhardt, SMtemundj Ausgrabungtw* p, 326 
r^*, with fig. 301 ; Perfot et Chipieq NiU&rtt df f&rt dam FaniiquiS/ p 
b. p 935, fig, 497 ). The discovery of this tombstone accordingly 
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refutes the theory lately broached by Mr. E, Potticr that the vase in 
question* to which archaeologists have appealed as furnishing evidence 
qf the equipment nf waniyu in the Mycenaean age, has nothing to do 
with the Mycenaean age or style but belongs to the class of Attic vases 
of the seventh century fee. (E, Potticr* s Observations sue 3 a ceramtqu-e 
myc&rienne/ Revtit arcAMagtqi/r, 3me Stfrie, ai (1696), pp. 17-23). 
See Chr. Tajunla.^ in ^x aio ^ D 7 iin ii ifigfi, pp- 1-22* with 

pi. 1 : S. Rcinacb, 1 One pern turn mycimenne/ Rtvu* ar£&&i&gipu 9 S 
(1897), pp. 19-20. The excavations of 1896 at Mycenae revealed the 
existence of seven more tombs hewn out of the rock in the shape of 
chambers. Further, another beehive tomb, built of hewn blocks of 
stone and well preserved* was excavated. In the door of the beehive 
chamber,, which measures about 8 metres in diameter* there are three 
quadrangular graves, which were covered with large slabs of stone. 
These graves had been plundered long ago, perhaps, as Mr, Tsountas 
thinks, by decayed and poverty-stricken members of the old family to 
whom the tomb belonged. However* on the floor of the beehive 
chamber were found some tablets of glass-paste adorned with reliefs 
which represent animat-headed figures standing on either side of a 
tripod or altar and carrying vessels in their hands. This is the first 
time that figures of this sort, so common on gems* have been found on 
ornaments made of glass-paste, Further* on the western side of the 
acropolis, beside the so-called polygonal tower* where the depth of soil 
is greater than in any other part of the citadel, there were Laid bare 
many remain* of houses. In one of them was found a woman's head, 
made of limestone* about . 17 metre high. The hair* eyes, can;* and 
mouth of the head are coloured, and on the neck is painted a necklace 
of red and blue beads Moreover, the face is adorned with four painted 
rosettes, one on the brow, one on the chin, and one on each cheek. 
This seems to show that in the Mycenaean age the faces of the women 
were tattooed. See Chr. Tsountas* in Hjwtfutjk itJv 
1896 (pub, iSgy) t pp. 29-31* 

From other parts of the Greek world evidence of the wide diffusion 
of the Mycenaean civilisation continues to pour in. Many more remains 
of Mycenaean settlements and art have been discovered by Messrs. 
L, Murium, A- J- Evans* J^ L, Myres* and others in Crete. See L. 
Marian!, ■Archaeological Researches in Crete, 1 Acadttxy t No. 1191, 2nd 
March 1895* p. 198; A. j. Evans and J. L. Myres, 'A Mycenaean 
military mad in Crete/ Aoml/my, No. 1304, tst June tSgj, p, 469 jy. 
(reprinted in Amcrictm Jnurruif pf ArcJuu&fagyj to (1896), pp. 399-4*3): 
Atkmaium^ 22nd June 1895, p. 81 z sq. \ Rtimo anhioUgiqu^y jme Seric, 
37 {1895), pp. 353-359; A. J. Evans, * Explorations in Eastern Crete, 
Atradrmy, Nos. 1258, 1259, I26 j t 1263, 1264 (June 13* 21, July 4* ifi, 
1896) (reprinted in American journal of ArcAatvlogfi it f 1896), pp, 
449 - 4 ^ 7 )- Excavations made for the Trustees of the British Museum 
in 1895 and 1E96 hav-E led to the discovery of two burying-gruundii 
of the Mycenaean period ai Curium and S alarms jn Cypres {Ani&ttan 
Journal of AnkdfOi&gy, it (1896), pp. 139-141, 422-434 ; Alktnae&m* 
No. 3585, 11 tli July iEg6, p. 74 ; Journal of tftlltmc Sluditi^ 16 (1896:, 
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p, 341). On the north-casceni coast of Melos excavations made by the 
British School in May ill 96 revealed the remains of a prehistoric fortress 
or palace, the plan uf which in some respects resembles that of the palace 
at TirynS. The walls are standing in places to a height of several jard^, 
and in the soil vast quantities of Mycenaean pottery of all stages were 
found; in the lower strata are traces of prehistoric pottery and a ■com¬ 
plete layer of flint implements, See Journal 0/ Htlfcnic Studu. r, 16 
(1896),, p, 336. In northern Greece three more beehive tombs have 
been discovered two tit Thessaly at |he village of Afarmurgium\ north¬ 
east of Larisa, and one near the village of Gaum in PhEhiotis. All three 
are built of sionCg not hewn out of Ehe rock. The one near Gann r* 
which by the exertions of the peasants has now been convened into a 
lime-kiln, contained bones, painted vases, various ornaments of gold and 
silver, and ri ng £. 3 ti the two Thessal inn tombs the ornaments found were 
in significant, but much pottery came to Sight of a sort which apparently 
cannot be classed with Mycenaean wart The shapes of some of the 
v&scs resemble those of the early pottery found in the Cyclades. Most 
arc: unpainted, but some exhibit elaborate geometrical patterns painted 
with lustrous colours, See i\Iitik<rihtn£ti% j_ a nh. Inst, in Athm t 2 1 
(JKq6)t p- 247. In the island of Salami*, near the modem arsenal, 
excavations directed by Mr. |\ C&wadias in 1S93 laid bare more than 
a hundred prehistoric graves arranged in seven parallel lines, Each 
grave consisted of an oblong hole so small that the corpse mu&t have 
been doubled up in 3 l In the graves were found some common pottery 
together with rings, breeches, and spindles of bnrttre. The only objects 
of geld discovered were three small spirals of gold wire* which had clearly 
been used (o curl the hair of the dead, since two of them were found on 
cither side of a limit. Two of the graves consisted of round holes in 
which were deposited urns containing ashes* and bones. This fact seems 
to indicate that the necropolis wax constructed at a time when the custom 
of burying the dead, which prevailed in the Mycenaean age, was giving 
way to a custom of burning them. See P + Cawadias, Cafrt/qgve tin 
Mus&t if A tk>tin (Athens, 1S95 ■, p. 25 jy, I n Caria the researches of 
Messrs. W. R. Paten and J, L, Myras go to prove that that country* 
far from being, a s Prof, Kohler supposed, the centre from which the 
Mycenaean civilisation spread over the coasts of Ehc Aegean, frit the 
influence of that civilisation only towards the dose of the Mycenaean 
age (Jrttrmif 0/ Ifellmk JHta&iu, i6 (iign&j, p. 26%). 

The problems suggested by the Mycenaean remains in Greece and 
elsewhere continue to exercise archaeologists. Some of them have been 
discussed afresh by Prof. U- Kohler (’ Ueber Frobleme der griechischen 
Vontitp 1 Sitmngtteriihit d £, Jrttus. A A mi ti Hisstn, jtt 3 *rlin v it. 
Miirz 1897, pp. 258-374). An attempt has betn made by Mr. H. 
Kluge to decipher the inscriptions ; he essays to show chat their language 
is Greek [H. Kluge, Du Sthrfft thr Njktnirr^ Cot hen. 1897), His 
reading of the inscriptions is not accepted by Mr, Fr, Kocpji ( Wmktn- 
fchrift/Hr dmsiuJie Pkifalogit, 16 jont tS97, pp. 675-67B). Mr, Ch, 
Bulger has discussed the construction of the double circle of slabs 
which encloses the royal graves on the acropolis of Mycenae, rejecting 
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the theory of Mr, Chr. T&ountas that the circle served to support 
a barrow helped over the graves (Ch* Beige r, 4 Mykcnischc St adieu I, 
Erhauung und Zerstonmg des mykcnischen Plattenringes/ jahrkuck 
d. arcMofag. Institute^ i© (189$), PP- 114-117}, Mr, Tsountas has 
defended his theory' and has further adduced evidence to show that 
at some time after its foundation the citadel of Mycenae was extended 
both to the east and to the west, the western extension comprising 
within it the royal graves which down to that time had been outside of 
the acropolis ( s 2 neinigcn rnykenischen Streilfragcm h Jnhrhudl d. arch. 
lm*t r 10 (1895), pp, 145-147). Controversy still rages round the 
question of the people who created the Mycenaean civilisation. In an 
essay read before the French Academy of Inscriptions Mr, W h Helbig 
has argued that the so-called Mycenaean art is nothing hut Phoenician 
an of the second millennium itc. Following in the footsteps of Mi. E. 
Pettier he points out that the monuments of Mycenaean art which must 
have been executed on the spot where they were found* such as the Gate 
of the Lions* the sculptured tombstones, and the fresco of the palace at 
Tiryos, are far inferior in style and execution to the portable objects, 
such as the inlaid daggers, the ivory handles, the golden seals* the 
golden vase* found at Vnpkit> v etc.; and from this difference in work¬ 
manship he infers that the two acts of objects were made by two different 
people^ the former by the native workmen on the spot, the latter by 
Phoenician craftsmen working ei thcr rn Phocnkia or in G recce. Amongst 
the products of Phoenician industry he apparently includes the pottery. 
See W, llclbig, s Sur la question myednienne,' Mfm&irti de rAcottfmie 
des IftM-ripfimi ft Eetifsdtitns f voL 35. pp. 291-373. An abstract 
of the paper and of the discussion to which it gave rise h printed in the 
Comptes Mendus de FAaid. dej Itsscrsftwmt ft 4 me Serie, 

23 C |E 9 S)> HP- 237 - 34 ^ 243 Jf.j 144-250, in IF A mi des 9 

( i®95Jp PP’ *74!- 189-196, and in the American Journal of 

Arckatcdt?^ ro (a895), pp. 554-557- Mr. Helbig*s theory has been 
adversely criticised by Mr. J. L Myrcs (Classical Review^ 10 (j Sri6>, 
pp. 35 ^ 3571 ’ On other hand it has been nn the whole accepted by 
Mr, H. v, Fritie {Herliner fiftiiaiag. Woohenschrijl, 27th March 1897, 
pp. 399-404 ), A theory very like that of Mr. Helbig is maintained 
by Mr. E+ Politer. The only difference of moment between their views 
would seem lo be that Mr. Police r admits that the characteristic 
Mycenaean pottery was made hy the natives of the Aegean roasts, 
while Mr. llclbig maintains that it was made and imported by the 
Phoenicians, See E. Pettier, * L'orfZmrie mycenicnnc/ Revue dei 
Efmfos greegues, 7 (1894X HP 3 > 7 -U- : Catofcptt ties Vases 

antiques de ierre suite du Mtts/e du Lomrre^ Premiere Panic {Paris* 
i896) t pp. 181-2 to* Mr Helbig finds a confirmation, as he thinks, of 
his theory i n a painting which wvts discovered a few years ago in a 
tomb m Thebes in Egypt* Jt represents a fleet putting in to shore 
and the mariners landing and trafficking with the natives. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr llclbig the natives are Egyptians, the foreign mariners 
are Phoenician*, and among the wares which they are unlading is 
pottery of the so-called Mycenaean type. Sec G, Daresay, * tine rlotilie 
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phrfnicienne/ Rrttu* arM&fogiq\tte^ jme Serie, 27 C ■ ^^SPP- 286-393 ; 
W. Hdbig, 1 Kin %ypOache» Grabmal und die mykenische Frage/ 
S£/mngtker£ekie d ftkifosopk. fiktfahg, mtd d. hitter, Chisse d h. A 
Ahad. & IV£* rm, *# Mffwhe*i t iSqb, pp, 5 39“ EE 3 2 ■ More recently 
the claims of the long-discredited Felasgians lo have been the creators 
of the Mycenaean civilisation have been strongly urged by Professor 
W. Ridgeway {Jmmmi efJfdienie 16 (1896), PP 77-H9) and 

Prof. O, Mauldins (Jeurnaf 0/ the Antkropedagicat institute 0/ Grwai 
Britain amt Ireland, 36 (J&97). PP 254-166). Under a nominal 
agm-mem* howevet p the views of these t^P scholars conceal n funda¬ 
mental difference* Prof Montelius maintaining that the Felasguins, 
whom he identifies with the Tyrrhenians and Etruscans, were a foreign 
people who migrated from Asia Minor to Greece and thence to Italy, 
while Prof, Ridgeway argues that the Pelasgians were a Grech stock and 
spoke n Greek language. The arguments adduced by Prof, Ridgeway 
against I he view that Mycenaean art was a creation of the Achaean h 
□ re powerful and his own theory' is perhaps the one which best 
explains all the facts. El has been accepted on the whole by Mr. S. 
Reinach {llAr$tkr*$efogie, £ {1897), I* 2 5 ^ X but 1Tlorc evidence h 
required before the theory can be regarded as established, and 1 under¬ 
stand from my friend that such evidence U forthcoming. 

On the strength of an examination of Egyptian chronology Mr. C 
Torr {Memphis ami Afyermu f Cambridge, 1896) concludes that ihcre is 
no sufficient evidence for the early date {from about 1600 RC. Lo about 
1 100 u,c,) now generally assigned to the golden age of Mycenae, Rut 
his views have not met with acceptance. See Ed- Meyer* in Literar* 
Isckes Centra/htait, 5th December t80, p. 17 5^ *?« E J- E* My res* in 
C/aisitaJ Keiritw^ 10 (1896), pp. 447-452. On the other hand the 
generally-received date of the Mycenaean civilisation has been confirmed 
by objects of Egyptian manufacture found in the Mycenaean necropolis 
at Enkemx\ near batariiis in Cyprus, For in Lbe opinion of nn expert 
these objects belong to the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries K.C. See 
Mr, Flinders Petrie* A Fresh Mycenaean dating/ Aikemxettm^ No. J6i6 p 
24th April iS97 r P’ 35* s 9- 

A zoologist, Mr. Fr, Houssay, believes that on the pottery of Mycenae 
he has found the birth or at all events the infancy of the famous myth 
of the barnacle goose; but his belief is apparently not shared by 
others. See Fr, Houssayi 1 Le* theories dc la gen^se a Mycdne et le 
sens roologiques de certains symboles du cube d 1 Aphrodite, 1 Retry* 
arek/etcgigue t 3tne Sdrie* 26 (I £951 PP 1-37 t £ Pettier, 1 Observations 
sur ta ccratnique fnycdnienne T j“A 28 (I £96), pp. 23-32- As to the 
mediaeval and modern myth of the barnacle goose, see F. Max Muller, 
Lectures en ike Sciettce qf Language^ 2. pp. 585604, Still more 
recently Mr. Houssay has published further researches into the mythical 
conceptions which the Mycenaean people may possibly have entertained 
of plants and animals (‘ NouvtLEes recherches sur U £iune et la flore des 
vases peints de l^poque myednienne/ JRr&u* arekMqgiqu* f 3me Stfrie, 
30 (1897), pp. £ 1.105), A Greek scholar has essayed to prove that the 
beehive tombs at Mycenae are often alluded to by the Greek tragedians 
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(S. N. Dragoumes, *v it ftjemupoC Miffktiiungtm tl arch r 

Inst in Aikftoi 2a [ 1895), pp, 127-16a, 37 1 Jtf.). 

The general results of recent researches in Mycenaean art and 
civilisation have been summarised by Mr. J, L My res {* Prehistoric man 
in the eastern Mediterranean/ Scum* f*twgmsr f 5 (ifigG], pp. 335-359); 
and Mr. Tsccmias's valuable work on this subject, lo which many 
references are made in the text, has been translated, adapted, and 
enriched with additional matter and fresh illustrations by Prof, J. I, 
Mnnatt (Chr. Tsountas and J. Irving Maimtc, Tki Styttmimn Agr 9 
London, 1897), 

So much for recent publications. 

J revisited Mycenae 1 cth and i2th December 1895, and made some 
notes which may serve to supplement and occasionally correct She descrip¬ 
tion ira the texL 

In regard to the walls and gates of the citadel it seems not to have 
been sufficiently observed that the differences In the styles of masonry 
generally coincide with differences of material; for while the Cyclopean 
walk are for the most part built of dark limestone] (he two gateways 
and the walls lining the approaches to them are constructed, not only 
in a totally different style [namely in the ashlar or quadrangular 
instead of the Cyclopean style), but also of a totally different material, 
namely of breccia instead of limestone. These differences of style and 
material seem to point to the conclusion that the existing gateways were 
built at a Inter time than the walls and possibly by a different people, 
fn this connexion it is to be observed that the two great beehive tombs 
known sis the Treasury of Atretis and the Tomb of CEytaemneslra arc 
bin It in the same style and of the same material as the gates of die 
citadel. This confirms the view that the beehive tombs belong to the 
later rather than lo the earlier period of Mycenaean history. In regard 
to the pieces of well-jointed polygonal masonry which occur In the 
walls of the citadel, Dr. Adler is probably right in considering that they 
are much luer repairs and have nothing ro do with [he true Cyclopean 
const ructions. The so-called tower nn the south-west is entirely built 
of closely “jointed polygonal blocks of breccia j the faces of the blocks 
are partially smoothed. It is not really a tower, but merely a part of 
the wall, above the level of which it does not rise, though its height 
may be about 30 feet. I he piece of polygonal wall at the north-east 
corner of the citadel, referred to in the text (voL J. p loo), is very small; 
it is interposed in the midst of the true Cyclopean wall A little to I he 
east of n are a few blocks of regular quadrangular masonry resting on [he 
top of the Cyclopean wlL It should be observed that the builders of 
the Cyclopean walls, though as a rule they employed the dark limestonfci 
seem not to have wholly rejected the use of breccia; at least on the 
north-east side of the citadel I observed a large block of brecria in the 
lowest part of the wall, which is here high and built of the dark lime, 
stone. 

At the extreme east end of the citadel, facing across a ridge of 
rocks which mns eastward into the glen, there h a small Cyclopean 
doorway through the wall, which is here about 7 paces thtdc The 
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doorway* which is about io feet or so below ihe top of the wall* is about 
i moire wide and u moires high up to the spring of the pointed vault 
U seemed, when I saw it in December 1895, to have been only recently 
excavated. 

l\ 103 line j 3 s^. from font* The postoni gate etc. Hie postern 
gate opens 10 the east- in both the great blocks of breccia which form 
the doorposts there arc square holes for the reception of the bolts, and 
m the third great Mock of breccia which forms the limel there arc two 
round holes for the sockets or pivots of the door. Inside of the gale, in 
the wall on the left-hand side as you enter, there is a small chamber or 
rather bole for the porter* as at the Lions" Gate. 

P. j 04 line 12 jjyp., an opening in the Circle etc. This opening 
is a regular passage about 4 paces long, paved with three great slabs 
and Hanked on each side by a wall which is composed of three tal] 
upright slabs like those of which the circle itself is MilIi, Each of these 
upright slabs is 1.40 metre high. The existence of this carefully-built 
passage into the circle seems a strong argument against Mr. Tsounta^s 
view that the space within the circle was filled wit h a tumulus, AH the 
graves within, the circle are now* exposed to view in pits at a considerable 
depth below the level of the ground. They are all quadrangular and arc 
lined 10 a height of some feet with walls built of small unhewn stones. 

P- iso line 19 iff* from top, the groat circular hearth etc. The 
piece of this hearth is now covered up. Of the women's apartments 
in the palace hardly any remains exist. 

P. 121 line 23 jfgr. from top, a tomplai of hmldixi^a etc. All the 
south-west part of the acropolis of Mycenae is crowded with the walls of 
rooms and passages built of smallish unhewn stones bonded with cby or 
mortar (I think day). In one of these rooms* a little to die south-east of 
the so-called tower, I found a large block of breccia nearly square* with 
raised edges and a round basin-like hole at one end; St [5 clearly the 
floor of a bath. 

Recent excavations have shown that the whole of the eastern and 
north-eastem part of the acropolis was similarly closely packed with 
a labyrinth of rooms all connected with each other and alt built of 
small irregular atones bonded with mortar or day. No account of 
this multitude of apartments has yet, so far as l know, been published 
(see above, p, 551), Some of the rooms have stone thresholds and 
there is stucco on many of the walls. In some rooms near the glen 
the walls are very thick. These buildings have been constructed, in 
part at least* on an earlier edifice; for in them at one place, running 
in an oblique line, is a row of not less than four round bases of columns 
Standing at short intervals of | feet or so. Two of the bases are in 
one room and two more in an adjoining room. 

P. ia| line 20 from top, was carried along the western slope of 
the ridge cm Here on the western brow, a good deal south of the 
conspicuous white-washed chapel of the Panagia which stands on the 
crest of the ridge* I found a well-preserved piece of the Cyclopean wall 
of the lower city. It is about 39 paces long, i.yo metres high at the 
highest* and is built of rough* not very large stones which are not 
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fitted together. North of the Faitagiu chapel ia another snudl piece of 
the city-wall on the western brow of the ridge ; one course of stones is 
standing here for i few yards. 

P. 124 line 12 jyy. front foot, Thf passage or dromoa etc. Some 
of the stones in the wails of the pasinge or tirvmui are immense. One 
that I measured was 3.34 metres iong, Another is 4 paces tong ; 
another (the custodian totd me) is 6.30 metres Long. The materia] of 
which the walls of [lie //fc/jwi, like the walls of the beehive chamber, art 
constructed is a hard conglomerate or breed*. 

P. 127 line B from top p the Tomb of Clytaemnoatra etc. The 
stalled Tomb of Oytaemneatra, like the Treasury of At reus, is built 
of squared blocks of breccia Laid in horizontal courses. But the 
blocks both of the rfnwms and of the beehive chamber arc much 
smaller than those in the Treasury of Atrcus. The two bases of half 
columns referred to in the text are still standings one on either side of 
the doorway of the tomb. Both bases are made of a hard blue stone 
thickly veined with red. The one on the left-hand side of the doorway 
still supports the half-column mentioned in the text, This half-column 
is semicircular,, and the flutes are slightly indicated ; the stone seemed 
to me a greenish-white marble. The triangular space over the doorway 
is not completely blocked up, ns stated in the text ; on the contrary it is 
quite open. 

1 \ 128 line 16 from top, sLi other smaller tombs etc. On 
my last visit to Mycenae (nth and 12th December 1895} I visited ail 
the beehive tombs, eight in number, which had then been excavated. A 
few notes on the six smaller tombs, which have as yet been described 
in print either slightly or not at all* may not be out of place, 

(1) The beehive tomb between the so-calied Tomb of Clytaemnestra 
and the wall of the acrupoiis had not yet been fully excavated at the 
time of my visit. The lintel uf the doorway is formed of three large 
blocks. The tomb faces south, 

(a) The beehive tomb situated a little to the north uf the Lions* 
Gate has been briefly described in the text (voL 3. p r 12S). The sides 
of the doorway, which is 5 paces long, are built of breccia ; but the 
facade of the doorway and the walls of the drQtn&s and beehive chamber 
are built of quite a different stone* perhaps a limestone, which on the 
outside at least is of a light brown or yellowish colour. This tomb 
faces north, 

(3) Some little way* perhaps 200 yards, to the west of and below 
the chapel of the P.inagia is a beehive tomb facing south. The rirvm#T 7 
which is not lined with masonry, is about 14 puces long, and 6 paces 
wide. The doorway* built uf rough masonry, is about 5 paces deep and 
is closed at its inner end by the remains of a wall of large rtmgh atones. 
Five large blocks form the lintel, which ia in its place. The Ijcehive 
chamber is of die usual shape. Jt is large, but is built of small 
irregular stones, 

(4) At a considerable distance, perhaps Imlf or three-quarters of a 
mile, to the north-west uf the chapel of the Panagia is a beehive tomb 
facing west The drvmtt is 2 paces wide, but has not yet been fully 
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excavated. El is hewn out of the rock ; the aides are nut lined with 
masonry. The doorway, j paces deep t is built of rough stones 
bonded with day. Three huge slabs form the linEek which is in it® 
place. The beehive chamber is circular and measures 3 paces in 
diameter. Its wails are standing to a height of about 10 feet or so, but 
the upper part of the vault is gone. The masunry of the chamber 
resembles that of tbc doorway. 

(5) A short way to the north of the preceding tomb is another 
beehive tomb facing west* The dremas is i r paces long by 3 paces 
wide; its walls are built of squared blocks laid in regular courses, 
with mortar in the joints. The material is a brownish limestone (?) fc 
the same stone of which beehive tomb No* 2 is mostly built, The 
doorway is 2 paces wide* ji paces tlccp T and perhaps 13 feet high. 

I t is built in the same style as the walls of the dfawraf* The lintel 
is formed of three large slabs. The beehive chamber measures 

II paces in diameter, its walls are built of small squared blocks of 

the brownish stone but in a style inferior in that of the The 

lowest course is formed of larger blocks than the others, A grave is 
cut in the rocky door. 

(6) On the west side of the ridge* just below' the chapel of the 
Fanagia* is a beehive tomb facing west; it is near* but a little to the 
east of, beehive tomb No. 3. The tfr&m&s is 14 paces long by 3, paces 
wide ; it® walls are roughly built of small, rather irregular blocks bid 
iri approximately horizontal Courses* The doorway, including both the 
facade and the passage* is built of good ashlar masonry, the material 
being the same brownish stone which is employed in tombs Nos. 3 and 
5. The passage of the doorway is 2 paces wide* 3 paces long* and 
perhaps about 12 feet high. Two large slabs form the Lintel. The 
beehive chamber ls & paces in diameter and is built, like I he walls of 
the tfrvinei, in rather poor style* There is clay or mortar in die joints 
of all the walls. The upper part of the dome is gone. 

Of the wine beehive tombs at Mycenae three, including the Tomb 
of Qytaemncstra, face south ; three face west ; one (aces north; and 
one (the Treasury of Atreus) faces east. The direction in which the 
ninth faces (above, p, 552) h not stated, hemimgly there was no fixed 
rule as to the direction in which the tombs should face, 

F. 129 line 7 sgg. from foot, The seventy and odd tombs etc, 
[ examined between twenty and thirty of these rock-cut tombs, and 
found that the length of the tirvm&i or passage leading through the rock 
to the tomb varied from 6 to 29 pacts* and its width from ij 10 i| 
paces. The estimate of the sue of the sepulchral chambers given in the 
text appears to me, judging from the tombs I visited* to be under the 
mark. £ found the chambers to measure variously from 3 to 3 paces 
across. A number nf them are circular. The general disposition of 
these rock-cut tombs^ in spite of the fact that the chambers arc sometime® 
quadrangular with gable-like roofs, resembles that of the built beehive 
tombs very dosdy. We can hardly doubt but I hat both sets of tomb® 
are the works of the same people and the same period. 

P. 133 line 1 5 ryy. from foot* a* beehive tomb-it Thorieus 
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etc For some more particulars as to die iwo beehive tombs found at 
Thorieus, see above, p- 523 J$J. 

R 141 line 2 jf, from foot! some prebjtitcrie tombs etc These 
tombs are !□ be seen in rows nit a hill-side, now occupied by an nlivc- 
giwe, a little lo the east of PnmsOy which is a suburb of Nauplia. The 
hilt is an eastern continuation of the lofty Pa&mddt* the fortifications of 
which arc seen rising a little lo the south-west, l visited a number of 
these tombs, 9th December 1895. They are roughly and carelessly 
constructed. The largest of the sepulchral chambers, so far as I 
observed, measures 6 paces by 5 paces ; the dr&mas or descending 
passage to It 15 21 paces long. 

P + 144 Line a 5 j g, from foot, & harrow at Aphidna etc, Pmf. 
Wide's discoveries at ApMdna have now been fully described by himself. 
In August 1894 he found some potsherds of Mycenaean style on the 
eastern slope of the hi]I of Aphidnn. In October and November of the 
same year he and his countryman Mr. Kjcllberg excavated a large 
tumulus situated on the jiouth side of the CAnradra river, about -5 
minutes 7 walk distant from the top of the hill of Aphidna. Within the 
tumulus they found thirteen ancient graves, of which some had been 
already plundered. The graves were of various sorts. Some were 
pit-graves, others were built of great stones or slabs, and others* she in 
number, consisted of great jars of coarse brownish-red clay. One of 
these jars contained, besides the bones of the dead, sis gold rings, one 
silver rung, and a number of earthenware pots, most of them made of 
grey clay. The contents of the graves seem to show that the people 
buried here were in the brome period ; for gold* silver, and bronze were 
found in the graves* together with knives and arrow-heads of flint and. 
beads of transparent stone, hut no iron nor any weapons of metal. The 
pottery discovered is of four sorts :— 

(1) Large Iwnvls of coarse, brownish-red clay decorated with 
geometrical patterns painted in dull colours on 0 yetlowrish- white 
ground : some of these bowls are wheel-made, others hand-made. 

(2) Undecorated vases of various sires made of a coarse brownish- 
red clay. 

(3) Vessels of grey clay decorated occasionally with shallow horizontal 
grooves. This is the type of which most specimens were found. 

{4) Vessels of a reddish-grey clay imperfectly fired, painted black 
and polished before they were fired. The few specimens of this sort 
ate covered with incised geometrical patterns. 

The pottery resembles certain primitive wares found in the Greek 
islands. The large vessels decorated with geometrical patterns painted in 
dull colours on a pale ground resemble vessels found in Aegiaa and other 
Islands, as well as on the mainland at Thorieus and on the Acropolis 
of Athens. Vases of grey clay like those of Aphidna harp been found m 
the prehistoric settlements at Troy, In the islands (especially Cyprus}* 
and at Thoricus. The incised geometrical patterns have also their 
analogues in the pottery found in the prehistoric settlements of Troy and 
the older burying-grounds of the islands, especially Cyprus, Prof Wide 
inclines to hold that in the pottery of Aphidna we see an intermediate 
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sage between the oldest pottery with geometrical patterns and the Liter 
fillly-devcioperi pottery with geometrical patterns which is known as 
Dipytutn ware; and he conjectures that the custom of adorning pottery 
with geonielri cal patterns was not, as is commonEy supposed, introduced 
into Greece by the Dorian conquerors at the dose of the Mycenaean 
period, but bad been practised by the aboriginal inhabitants of Greece 
before the beginning of tbe Mycenaean era and was only temporarily 
thrown into the shade by the new-fashioned Mycenaean ware which he 
supposes to have been imported from tbe east. He points out that the 
finest type of geomcLricaSlydccorated pottery—the Dipylum ware—is 
found in Attica* where the Dorians never were. As no fragments of 
Mycenaean pottery were found in the tumulus at Aphidna, Pro£ Wide 
supposes that the people buried In It lived either before, or at latest in 
the early part of, the Mycenaean period. See 5 , Wide, 4 Aphidna in 
Nordattika/ Miiiktit. d. an A. fast, m AiJun t 21 (1896), pp, 385*409. 

tV e 61 line 9. For north-west read north east. The passage 
leading from the acropolis to the cistern passes under the wall a little 
to the east of the poslem gate but a little to ihc west of ibe Cyclopean 
doorway already described (p_ 5 56 j/.) r 

IV 165 lino 6 from top, the Heraeuxti. brief reports of (he Last 
excavations made by the Americans at the Heraeum are now published 
{American Jmmai fff Archtitphgy, 10 (1895), pp 238 J7./413 Jp » 
543-547 # Ftiurtimtk Anmmt Report 0/ rAc America ?j School Chusuial 
Studies of Athens, 1894 9^ pp, 37-48)* but the substance of these 
reports bas already, thanks to the kindness of Prof, Waldstein, been 
embodied iu the third! volume of this work. More of the inscriptiorns 
have also been edited [Amerkof r journal of Arckaealagy^ 1 r {1896), pp, 
42-61); one of them (No. 13 ), which seems to date from a lime not 
later than 500 ac, contains the earliest known mention of the four 
Doric tribes. I visited the Heraeum 10th December 1895, and made 
a few notes, soiues of which are given below, 

R 167 hue 4 from top, & piece of an ancient well etc This 
piece of wall, 17 pices long, runs east and west parallel to the 
southern fate of the terrace, from the edge of which it is distant 13 
pates. . It Is .45 metre high. 

R 167 line 7 from tup, portions of a pavement etc. The pave¬ 
ment is preserved almost entire on tbe south side of the terrace, and 
large portions of iit exist both at the eastern and western ends of the 
terrace. 

P- 174* Above ibe eastern portion of the North Colonnade I 
observed three quadrangular chambers with walls built of fine ashlar 
masonry; they are in a line with the dwellings of the priestesses but 
farther to the cast and a little lower down. In the easternmost and! 
largest of the chambers there are three square bases of columns, made 
of white limestone, in a row; a drum of a col umn stands on one of 
them . In the middle of the central chamber there ts also a base of a 
column, 

P. 174 line 23 from top, another Cyclopean walk A good many 
yards to the east of this small piece of Cyclopean wall there is another 
wou v 20 
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piece of waif, forming a right angle, which served to support, at a slightly 
lower level, an extension of the tapper terrace to the east. On its 
eastern face the wall,, which is constructed almost entirely of large 
squared blocks hud in horizontal courses, is i 2 paces long and about 
2150 metres high. 

" P, 174 line 14 from foot, supported on the east and south by 

strong walls. These walls ate built of great squared blocks of con¬ 
glomerate laid in horirantal courses. At the south-east angle eight 
courses of masonry are preserved, giving a height of about 1 metres 
(16 ft- | k.)* 

P. 175 line 10 $q. from top, remain a of wh&t soem to have been 
tables or couches extending along the walla. I found these remains 
in the central chamber only. They consist of blocks of stone - 7 & metre 
high fitted into the wall and projecting <42 metre from it. The interval 
between the blocks is 1.24 metres. On the tnp of each block are four 
square holes, for the purpose perhaps of aiiaehing a scat or table. 
Further, in the most westerly of the three chamber? there are square 
cuttings in the wall in which similar blocks were probably inserted 

P. j75 line 11 jyy. from top, The entrance to the building was in 
thn north wall of the moat westerly of the three chambers. Rather 
it was in the north wall at the end of a passage between the central and 
the western chamber. 

P, 173 line 13 *7, from top, with some drums of columns etc. I 
saw nnly one such drum in its place, namely at the north-cast comer of 
the colonnade and there is only noc place, so far as I could see* in 
which the wall of the West Building is standing tn a height of several 
courses. 

P. 175 line 22 sq. fram top, tho ruins of an early structure. The 

edifice is composed of two long rows of quadrangular halls and chambers 
side by side: m greatest length is from cast to west The walls are 
roughly built. 

1\ 175 line 12 sg. from foul* on four or five there aro still 
standing drams of fluted Doric columns. The number of liases on 
which drums are standing k four, no( five. The diameter of the drums 
is .S3 metre. The number of fallen drums of the easternmost column 
h four, not three, as staled in the tcxE T and they lie behind, not in front 
of p the base of the column. 

P. 176 line IS sq. t another colonnade which extended eastwards 
for a considerable distance. The square bases of the eight columns 
(there were no mure) of ihk colonnade have been found in a raw. Each 
base is about .90 metre square. The interval between them is about 
4 paces, 

P, 1E3 line 14 from lop, the marriage of Zeua and Hokl A 

fragment nf the early Greek prose writer Pherecydes on this subject ha* 
recently been discovered in a papyrus, lire passage had been already 
known in part from Clement of Alexandria (Sfrom, vL pp. 741, 767 cd- 
ParteO- See Grenfell and Hunt, jVrw thujimi fragments and other 
Gmk *wd L*Hin papyri (Oxford, 1S97), p. 23 \ H. Weil, £ Un nouveau 
fragment de Fh#r6cyde dc Syres* 1 Jtr&vi des Etudes grtcqms x 10 (1897^ 
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PP' *' 9 i H * Diels, 'Zur Penlemyckos des Phwekydes/ SUtungsbeiiihu 
dtrk.^mus. ALiJ. d. WUttn. su BeritH, a 5 th February 1897, pp, 144. 
1 56. I hope to discuss the fragment elsewhere,. Meantime i will 
merely point out that the due to explain the “winged oak fl which lias 
SO much exercised scholars is probably furnished by the images of 
oak-wood dressed as brides at the Boeotian festival of the Daedala 

{ rflLI&ftilJJLH, 3X, j). 

P. 193 line 19 from top, Clcobis and Biton. We know from 
Herodotus (t. 31 ) that statues of these two robust and pious youths were 
dedicated at Delphi; and there, between the Treasury of the Athenians 
and the Treasury of the Siphnians, the recent French excavations have 
brought to light a pair of twin statues which Mr, HomoEIc, who at first 
took them for images of Apollo, would now identify as the portraits of 
Cleobts and Biton. They represent two square-built, broad-shouldered 
muscular men with great heads, bull necks, and brawny arms glued to 
\ s '^ C5r ^ lc fiiceSj wiih Ihcir ^reat staring ey are 

dull, heavy, and expression less, relieved, however, by a touch of good 
humour. The hair is bound by a ribbon, below which it escapes in 
six or seven curls that hang down on the shoulders. From the stiff 
archaic style of the figure? Mr. Hotnolle would date them about 3 So 
R.C. They belong to the Argive school of sculpture. A few letters 
f . . . pi'V/s) of the name of the Argivc sculptor may stilt be read on 
one of them. See Th. UnmolJe, in RvtitUn dt Cerrrsft, krtUnieut, is 
{J S94>, p. 184 tg .; in Gaxetls dts fitaux-ArU, Dwcmbre 1804, pp. 
444-4461 and ib. Avril tBgj, pp, 311-324, 

m w J9 4J ine “ * 9 ' fmm top ' a t ™ 11 of great polygonal 

Woelta, Hie ancient polygonal masonry of this wall is preserved at 
the two cuds, but the intermediate portion is to a great extent modern 
or at least much Inter; some very large blacks, however, of the original 
wall remain under these later repairs. In the places where the ancient 
wall a well preserved it is built of large, well-cut, and well-jointed poly¬ 
gonal brocks rhe height of the wall is about 3,40 metres. At the 
north and south ends it makes a short return westward to support the 
terrace in these directions. On the last block at (he north end of the 
front wall arc carved a relief and an inscription, both much defaced. 

A few yards to the south is another inscription cut on the face of the 
wall, I was able to distinguish the following letters 


AOSTA 

vspp 

but (he letters in the second line are doubtful. The semicircular niche 
or seat cut in the rock at the hack of the terrace is 2.17 metres wide. 
It occupies the innermost point of a quadrangular recess, some 12 paces 
deep and £ paces wide at the narrowest, which has been cut out of 
the reck at the back of the terrace, bn the top of the rock-walls 
both at the sides and back nf the recess stand walls built nf small stones 
and mortar, and faced on the outside with thin bricks laid flat This 
terrace with the rock-hewn recess and semicircular niche at its back is 
distant some 150 yards or so to the north of the theatre. 
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F. 195 line 6 from fool, & theatro etc. On revisiting the theatre of 
Argosj rath December 1895, i found that a trench dug frum the middle 
of the auditorium across the orchestra had revealed short portions of 
other rows of scat*, also cut out of the rock* below- the tiers of seats 
which were visible before. The excavations have also laid bare pieces 
of several lines of stage-buildings, the foundations being era strutted of 
small stones and the upper walls {so far as they exist) of spumed blocks 
of white limestone. Three steps* also made of white limestone* lead 
down fmm the back of one of the lines of stage-buildings. Hut of a sub¬ 
terranean passage leading from the stage to the orchestra I saw nothing. 

At the south-eastern comer of the theatre are the remains of a 
quadrangular building with an apse at the west end. As it stands, the 
building is about 20 yards long from east to west by 13 yards broad 
from north to south. The walls are faced with thin bricks laid flat* but 
the core is of small stones and mortar. The north wall is standing to 
a height of many feet, perhaps 40 or 50 ■ in its upper part it shows 
the spring of a vault, proving that the building had a vaulted roof. 

K 210 line 13 jfp. from foot, fcho ’water of the Eras In tu etc. 
I visited the springs of the Erasmus, £th December 1895, and found 
that the description of the spot given in the text* though in general 
accurate enough, needs to be canrccted on some points. The modern 
highroad from Argos* to Lcmn does not go near the springs, but 
passes at a considerable distance, perhaps a mile and a half, to the 
east of them. To reach the springs we turn oil from the highroad 
und proceed westward through a beautiful avenue of line silver poplars* 
plane-trees, and oleanders. The spring* issuing from under rocks 
at the foot of the high rugged mountain, forms at once a largo and 
clear but shallow pool in which water-plants of a vivid green grow 
thickly* The pool is dammed up by a wall pierced by a number of 
arches through which the water issues to form two streams flowing in 
different directions. A fine plane-tree grows beside the pool* and the 
streams lower down are shaded by trees. Just above the spring there 
arc two caves, a large one and a small one T side by side* A staircase 
leads up ia them. The small cave to the right has been converted 
into a little chapel of the Fanagia. The Iarye cave to the left has 
two mouths. One of them is beside the mouth of the small cave ; 
indeed the two mouths are closed by one and the same wall, and 
tlie entrances to the caves are through two doors side by side in 
the wait. The other mouth of the large cave opens a few feet 
further to the left. This large cave has several branches. The 
main cave runs straight into the motmiam; it is long, and with its 
high-arched roof, encrusted with stalactites, resembles the nave of a 
Gothic cathedral. A few feet inward from the mouth of the cave 1 
branch strikes off to the left at right angles tu the main cave. It is 
shorter than (be main cave, but has* like it, a high-arched roof. Near 
its end, on the left side* there is a low, narrow, pitch-dark opening. With 
a light I crept into it and saw that at its further extremity there was 
a crevice some inches or so high descending apparently into the 
bowels of the mountain. Further, on the right-hand side of this 
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cave there opens another and longer branch which runs parallel 10 if sc 
mam cave and communicates with ii at its inner end At this inner 

SStSST* 't? WlntillU '' !it;C afKf,[n « f0 thc “PP*' ™ Ihranfih which a 
e daylight penetrates into the dark cave, spreading a dim twilight 
around. Outside of the rave, in front of its mouth, is built a sort of 
summer-house or covered shed, with white-washed walls and pillars and 
seats round it- Die spot, I uas told, is a favourite one for holiday- 
makers from Argos b summer, ' 

u * ’ 1 tllc Py^awid of Cenehreae etc, I visited the 

lyramid of tench w Sih December 1S95 ; and as my notes partly 
supplement the dwctiptions given of this interesting and mysteries 

fuN A blitafTt w .' lters ' * Wlil vcntUre to reproduce them in 
full. A bridle-path leads westward from the springs of the Erasmus 

knoH C I P ?^ tt, , ,d r ? "*“* h " lf rin hour ' ■Rw building occupies a 
J*? *° ° f / h * hut nnother bridle-path 

runs on the other side „f llt lt iU further to the south. The 
two paths probably, meet in the valley higher up, The pyramid is 
^uare, and its sides face north, west, south, and cast, ITLis in 
part on the native rock of the knoll, which thus forms a basement 

InSmcm “s “ lhc wulh Where this natural 

ltS P ‘! Ce 1& Sl, PP ,ied by a base of masonry' from 
oroaM * TK M S ™ t [ C5 b’ffb* according to. the inequalities of the 
T ??| SldcS ° { lh ! s bast ° f maitl[,ir >' arc perpendicular, whereas 
north fac« nr l !k of coa ™ 5 > sl «J* toirwi As it Stands, the 

have fahoi, 1 Se Py T 15 Q ™ aly ’ V mctrCS lon * bul “ llk >^ 
north ST lhe WC5tCrn coraer! P* A »t» the original length of the 

I* ^™ lrCS - Tht ™* <*** pyramid, at the level 

ground, is about 1 4 metres long. At its south-east corner the 
‘ S 10 n he 'if hl °f about 3.30 metres. On the southern 

t “ *?“' 4 *nd or, the can and north side, 

the walls ate standing to about the sme absolute height, though, as the 
sod « hero higher, the height of the wall* above the ground is no, !o 
grt ^ la £ace 3S more reinertii. AJ 1 thtw outer 

walls are built of large well.cut blocks of a dark hard stone. On the 

™ E * nc * ? tdt * thc tiotikB are mostly quadrangular ; bat on the 

west and north sides there are many polygonal blocks. In many of the 
joints there is mortar, which seemed to me original. Probably there 

frUT r tI,e J “ in,s at *"<* Usou K H it has now disappeared 

m many. At the south-east comer of the pyramid a right anjde is 

fur ,r [i mi b <«■ ri * ti raJin « «** «*doLai 

“ wide surmounted by a pointed arch, which is formed by the 
° f hc on ^ sld «- <■* right-hand side of the 

:irc V14lb! . c m lbe WaI1 tht 1*0 holes in which the 

door were shot. From this doorway a passage of the same 
bneadd, leads to the opposite (west) wall of the pyramid! At the end 
«f this passage is a doorway on the right leading into a chamber. In 
iHi» inner doorway the large lower blocks of the stone doorposts are 

hates "hi wl •”! rtf th | tlte r ’8 ti!lltanct doorpost ant two square 

h ,n wi,lch thc ■»« lto l The stone threshold 0/ the doorway 
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is also preserved, but the linlct is gone. The chamber into which this 
doorway opens is 7 metres square. In it there are remains of partition- 
walls dividing the chamber into four apartments, one large apartment 
occupying all the southern part of the chamber, and three small apart¬ 
ments in a row occupying the dialler northern portion, of it. but (hew, 
partition-walIs are perhaps modem. The inner walls of the chamber 
seemed m me to show traces of much later, if not modem repairs ; m 
particular the mortar looks fresh and brown, quite different from the 
j^rey old mortar of the outer walls. The small apartment in the north' 
cast comer appears to have been used in Roman nr mediaeval limes as a 
cistern ; for its walls up to a height of ,70 mstre are lined with a easing 
of small stones, bricks, and mortar, the whole being coated with sluceo, 
of which there are remains in one of the angles. Moreover, just above 
this casing ihcre is a square hole cut through the north wall of the 
pyramid; a water-pipe may have been passed through this hole to feed 
the cistern- In the large apartment I found lying same remains of an 
object which may serve to throw some fight on the purpose of the 
pyramid. The remains consist, first, of two semicircular blocks of 
breccia which together formed a sort of shallow basin 1 metre in 
diameter. In the centre of the basin Is a circular elevation which is at 
present only about 5 centimetres high. Put its top is rough and uneven 
as if a piece had been broken off; and beside the broken basin 1 found, 
secondly, a small circular slab or disc of breccia of the same diameter 
( + 3j metre) as the circular elevation in the basin- It may be conjectured 
that this Circular elevation in the basin was a pedestal and supported a 
votive offering ; for in shape the basin resembles some inscribed stands 
for votive offerings which have been found in the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius at EptdatireS (below, p. g? 1 If this coojtettn 

should prove right, it ivould go to show that the pyramid served a 
religious purpose, that in fact it was consecrated to the worship of some 
divinity or deceased person or persons- In the latter case the pyramid 
may very well have been, as Ross and Clark suggested, one of the 
common tombs (JtaAmuhfa) mentioned by Pausojiim, 

p r 219 line 7 from top, Around the lower citadel etc. i 
estimated the height of the wall of the lower citadel at 30 feel on the 
west, 18 to 50 feet on the north, and 53 feet at the northern end of the 
cast side. On the cast side the wall is ruinous in some ptaccs- 

p, 25i line 9, a long narrow staircase. This staircase is 7 && 
wide, so it is hardly fair to call it narrow. 

I\ 2-4 line 3 from lop, the round stone hast! still remain in 
their places Only three of them were visible when I revisited Tifyn^ 
7th December 1893; and the circular hearth itself enclosed by the 
pillars, had also disappeared or been covered up, 

p. 224 line 1 5 from foot, its foundation shows & rectangle etc, 
These foundations, or rather lower parti of waifs, are built in a very poof 
style exactly resembling that of the walls of the palace s the stones are 
small, tough, and irregular. It is difficult lo believe that they arc the 
walls of a temple. 

P, 231 line ii iff, from top, hlidea etc. 1 visited the rums ol 
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Midea Fth December and my notes of them supplement 

and perhaps Correct the description in the text. The ruins are 
situated on n high pointed rocky hill which mes abruptly from the 
eastern side of the plain of Ar^a^ about a mite to the south-east 
of the village of Itenifru r The hill, which may be about $00 feet 
high, is rocky and precipitous on the west and south, hut descends 
in the north in a long gradual slope or series of terraces. Ai its 
northern foot* about half a mile from Dendm T is the tittle chapel of St 
Thomas perched upon some rocks. The summit of the mountain ls a 
narrow rocky ridge, highest on the west, from which it gradually descends 
eastwards, expanding as it descends. At first, on the west, it is only 
about 1 2 paces broad and is so covered with rugged rocks ihM dearly 
na building ever occupied it. Further to the east then? are some small 
level platforms where the rock seems to have been cleared away and 
smoothed to make room for buildings. Still fen her to the east the ridge 
ends in a terrace about 60 paces long from north to south by 11 paces 
wide from east to west. This terrace* probably in part artificial, is 
supported on the east by a wall of Cyclopean masonry 2; feet thick, 
buitt of huge polygonal almost unhewn stones which arc roughly 
dressed on ibeir outer surface and have small stones inserted in their 
interstices. The height of the wall, so far as I could estimate it, varies 
from q to iE feet Ileyond and below the terrace to the north the 
Cyclopean wall continues to run as a fortification-wall in a north-west- 
northcrly direction. It is here preserved on both faces. The thickness 
ls the same as before [22 feet). On its inner face the wall is from 
5 to 7 feci high; on its outer face It is from r 3 to 1 B and 20 fed 
high in places. After running northward in this direction for toq 
yards or so the wall turns to Lhe west, and h carried in this direc- 
tion across the northern slope of the hiJL Here it again serves as a 
support to a terrace; its height varies from 5 to 12 feet in some 
places die old wall has tumbled down hill and been replaced by a low 
wail of small stones. Thu wall of small stones is dearly a modern 
terrace-wall built to support the soil, which at present grows core. 
Towards its western end the wall is quite ruinous—a mere mass of 
tumbled stones, On the western face of the hill a piece of the Cyclopean 
w all may be seen which Is 11 paces long and about 12 feet high, Like 
the wiill on the eastern tide of the bill it Is built of great atones 
which are roughly hewn on their outer face and have small stones insert ed 
in their interstices. From this point the line nf w-all is again traceable 
running up hill in a south-easterly direction for too yards nr so till it 
ends at the mcka which on the western face of the hill* at its southern 
and highest point* reader fortification needless. On its inner face this 
wall p towards Its termination at the rocks, is from 3 to 5 feet high ; on 
its outer fete it is merely a heap of fallen stones. Thus the forti¬ 
fications of Midea, so far as I observed them, formed three sides of a 
quad rangle on the northern slope of the hid, the fourth side of the quad- 
rangle being occupied by the crest of recks on the southern summit 
nf the bill My observations, in short, entirely confirm the sketch plan 
of the fortress published by Messrs, Conre and Michael is (Anttati iUfr 
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t 33 (1 £61}, Tav, d‘ agg. F. 1). If there were, as has been 
asserted, four separate lines of defence* one above the other* 1 certainly 
did not see them, I did indeed observe, lower down the northern 
slope, a line of wall endnding the Hill about two-thirds of the way up 
it Bm this wall was clearly modem, being nothing buE a heap of 
rough stones piled one on the top of the oEher without any attempt at 
fitting them together. Within the ancient fortification-walls and again 
lower down on the northern slope of the hill there is a considerable 
quantity of potsherds strewed about, some of which are painted in the 
Mycenaean style. 

P. 232 line iff s$q„ from foot, one of the best-preserved fortresses 

etc I visited the two ancient fortresses now called JCajarmi and 
ffissfrufa'i 6th December t&$6, and wilt describe them from my notes. 

The small fortress of Kasarmi is situated about ten minuted walk 
north, but in full view of, the road which leads from Kauplia to Ug&ttrw 
and the Epidanrian sanctuary of Aesculapius. I is distance from Nauplia 
by read is j3 kilometres (81J mites). The place is a small hill, defended 
by high rocky precipices on the west and hy lower precipitous mcks on 
the north ; its top measures only about yo yards front north to south by 
So yards from east to west. Round this little top nan the remains of the 
ancient walls, built of missive and well-jointed polygonal masonry. 
On the eastern side of the Hill the wall is preserved unbroken in a height 
varying from 6 to iS feel* but most of it is nearer id thin 6 feet high. 
The height of the southern wall is from 6 to 1 a leet, bu[ there are two 
gaps in it. On the north and west the wall, being built on the top of 
precipitous rocks, is law; indeed it seems to have been discontinued 
above the highest precipices on the west. The thickness of the wall, at 
least at the north-east comer where 1 measured it, is 6 feeL Three 
round towers project from the south-western, the southneastern, and the 
north-eastern angles of the fortress. The tower at the south-east angle 
is about 18 feet high* but only the first three or four courses of ft are 
built of the ancient polygonal masoniy; all the upper part is mediaeval, 
being constructed of small stones, bricks, and inonar. The lower at the 
north-east angle is. standing in part to a height of 1 z feet, but it is partially 
ruinous and a square mediaeval tower has been built on the top of it. 
From this tower a staircase, of which eight steps are preserved, descended 
northward along the tap af the wail (the tow-er stands a few feet south of 
the north-east angle of the fortress). The tower at the south-west angle* 
built of massive polygonal masonry* is standing in part to a height of 

8 feet. In the eastern wall, near its northern end, lhere is a doorway 
roofed ever by the wall and at present blocked up at its inner end. The 
top of the doorway is now only 4 feet above the ground* its lower part 
having been filled up by the soil The “structure somewhat in the style 
of the covered galleries at Tiryns/ 1 of which mention is made in the tort, 
may be seen inside of the fortress and close in its eastern wall Jt is 
obviously neither more nor less than a cistern, and tho comparison of it 
to Ehe covered galleries at firyns is absurd. It is 8 paces long and 

9 feet wide j its present depth is 4 ft 6 in., but it is partly filled up with 
earth so that its full depth docs not appear. The sides* coated with 
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stucco Of which some pieces still adhere to tlie stones, converge as if to 
meet overhead. No doubt the cistern was originally vaulted over. 

Here may be mentioned an ancient bridge, apparently of the 
Mycenaean age, which spans the bed of a small stream about a quarter 
»t a mile to the west of httsarmi. The bridge, distant only some so or 
3 d yards from the carriage-road, is built of huge rough almost unhewn 
blocks, rhree courses of these great stones on each side constitute the 
arch ; they project inwards one above the other and are united at the too 
by roughly triangular blocks which formed the keystone, thus: 

The clear height of the h ridge is about 6 feet The width of 
the bridge, measured along the bed of the stream, is 6 paces. 

This gives the breadth of the ancient road which the bridge 
supported 

The small ^ quadrangular fames* of KdiJrafri i n size and disposition 
do*c 3 y resembles chat of fCmsrmL Ics situation is correctly described 
ill the lest £vot y r p. 2jj) r It occupies ihe summit of a small rocky 
hilJ same t hree-ejuarter* af a mile or so to Lbe north of the carriage ro^id 
frum Naupj.a to U#xirw. Just below the lull on the north, in the 
hull™ between it ;md the lowering rocky pinnacle of Mount Arachnacus. 
runs the road from tegoun'o to Argos. The summit of the hill now 
overgrown with leniisk bushes, is hut small, measuring only some to or 
70 yards square. High precipitous rocks on a great part of the north 
and west faces of the hill rendered fortification in these directions almost 
needless, and accordingly the traces of walls here are comparatively few. 
But on the south and cast the walls are well preserved. They are some¬ 
what rudely built of hlocks of various shapes and sires which are only 
roughly fitted together, the crevices being filled with small stones. The 
south wall is 7 fret thick and, though partly ruinous, is standing to a 
height of 18 or ao feet for a distance of about so yards. The cast wall 
is also partly ruinous, but a considemble piece of it is preserved to a 
height of 16 feet, hour towers project horn the four angles of the fort, 
ress. The two towers at the north, western and south-western angles are 
round ? the two at the north-eastern and south-eastern angles are square. 

he height of the tower at the south-west angle, tike that of the wall 
which adjoins it era the cast, is ahout 30 feet. This tower is built of 
polygonal masonry in a better and more careful style than the wall The 
tower at the north.western angle, perched on the top of high precipitous 
rocks, is built of massive blocks. Jn the southern wall of the fortress, 
facing south-west, is the principal gate. Great pains have obviously 
been taken to render it impregnable. It is placed in a son of recess. 

|£j ft.* ft" 00 ,h * ri * ht b >’ » tnwer and on the 

eft by the wall of the fortress. The gateway, about 7 ft. S in. wide, 
leads into a quadrangular court about 7 paces long, and at the inner end 
.,, 5 c 2“ rt tbcrc ,s a Mcond gateway lacing the first and of the same 
, The stone doorposts of this inner gateway arc preserved; there 

is a square hole on the inner face of cadi, as a picturesque and obliging 
shepherd was good enough to point out to rat The tower which flanks 
he outer gateway is built of large rough stones ; the outer faces of the 
stones are rudely cut into polygons, smoothed, and fitted together. In 
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the west wall of the fortress (here is a small postern, with remains of 
steps loading down from Si Lhrough the rocks, 

R 233 line 21 If r from inp, a chapel of Bt Marina, etc. The 
chapel, which seems to be £yxaiuinc> stands about a quarter of a mile 
to the north of the carriage-road, just at the foot of the rocky slope 
of Mount Arachnaeus, which here attains its highest poinL Faded 
paintings adorn the walls. The dome is supported by four columns, all 
of which contain remains of ancient Ionic columns. In one of the 
columns there is a complete shaft of an Ionic column measuring about 
t8 inches in diameter. In the other three columns there are three 
Ionic capitals, and one of the columns has besides the drum of an 
Tonic column. Some 200 or 300 yards to the cast of the church, in a 
bare stony field at the foot of the rocky slope of Mount Araclmacus* I 
found she remains of the ancient pyramid mentioned in the test. It is 
square and measures 14 paces an each side. Only the lower part 
remains to a height of about 6 feet at most It is built of Large missive 
blocks of a dark hard limestone—the native rock which crops up all 
over the adjoining slope of Mount Arachnaeus. The blocks* which am 
mostly polygonal* are well fitted together anil their faces are spiMlhcd- 
In several placesj especially at the angles, the inward slope of the sides 
Is clearly recti. At one angle the wall t slanting inward, measures 6 feet 
from the ground to the tnp, though it is composed of two blocks only. 
One of these blocks is 5 feet long# Another* on a different side of the 
pyramid, is about f feet long and 3 feet high- 1 did not observe any 
trace of a door or window in the pyramid 

P. 234 line 9 from foot* one of the goats etc# A bronie coin of 
Epidaums now in the Cabinet d« Medailles at Paris exhibits the 
suckling of the infant Aesculapius by the goat and the discovery of goat 
and infant by the goatherd. _ It is figured in the work of Messrs, A. 
Defrasse and FL Lechat* Fpidnurt 2 Resimimtim it description dcS 
ftriftapaa.r m&mtmmts dit Sa/it/mdrt d*AscHpivt^ p. 25, 

P + 235 line 1 3 from foot, Lebene ill Crete. A number of inscriptions 
from the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Lcbcne have been found in recent 
years, almost all of them at the village of Miamvtt in Crete, Some of 
them record cures* others dedications* while others again relate to the 
administration of the sanctuary and other subjects, Sec J, Baunack, 
in PMtotogw* 4® (1889), pp. 401-404 ; F. Halbherr, in Must# //u/juhw 
di ontiihitt) tlasM&Oi 3 (1890), pp. j 19-734* Inscriptions 170182; 
J. Zingerle, * Heilinrehrift von Lebcna, 3 Jfi/fAfifumfen d, $ft& fust. *f* 
Aiken, 21 (1896), pp. 67^^ The fame of the sanctuary of Aesculapius 
at Lebene is attested by 1^1106101113 wdio says that people flocked to it 
from ail quarters of Crete just as people docked from all parts of Asia 
to the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Peigamus \ and he adds that many 
Libyans crossed over to it from Africa ( Vit. Apolhn. iv h 34)# 

Pr 23b line 3 from top^ The sacred grove of Aesculapius etc# 
Some of the principal buildings in the Epidaurian sanctuary of Aegcula- 
pius have been conjectural ly restored by Mr. A. Pcfrasre in a hand¬ 
somely-illustrated work to whkh Mr. 1 -L Lechat has contributed an 
explanatory text ( Epidmtr?Re^tauraiian ef d/jeriptfofi dtt ftrttudpa&r 
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trt&mtmmis du Sitnctumri Paris* 189.5)- ^ ia ^ 

been criticised by Mr. CK. Chipies (jEn^ artteofcgifuti low Sene, 2S 
(^96), pp. 38-59* jSo-sBl)* to whom Mr. Lechat has replied (ik PR 
369-37 9 }- To the inscriptions found in the sacred precinct anti published 
by Mr. CavvadLia in his wotk Fbttitfr* d£fiidamv t vol. 1 (Athens, 1893)* 
thirty-two additional inscriptions have, been added by Mr. Chr. Itlmken- 
ber^ K who has alio corrected and added to the copies of the inscrip¬ 
tions already published by Mr. Cavvadias. See Chr. Btmkenberg, Le*. 
Inscriptions d r £pidnure/ ^Wxiisk Tidssknft fir Fthfogft Tredic Raekke. 


I revisited the sanctuary of Aoculnpm* near Epidaurus, 4th-6th 
December 1895, and found that the continued excavation* of the tiieek 
Archaeological Society had bid bare many buildings which at the time 
of my former visit (1890) were still buried under the soil and which on 
the plan published by Mr. Cavvadias and reproduced in the third volume 
of this work are represented cither in outline merely or not at alt. That 
plan* indeed, and the description* hitherto published convey no idea ol 
the extent of the sanctuary* which, if we reckon it from the theatre to 
the .great northern portal in the one direction and to the western ex¬ 
tremity of the stadium in the other, far exceeds in srte both the Olympic 
and the Delphic sanctuaries. In default of an authoritative plan and 
description l venture to supplement the account given in my third 
volume by reproducing the substance of my notes and illustrating them 
by a sketch-ptan (pi visi.) in which 1 have embodied the results of 
my own rough measurements and of some information courteously com¬ 
municated 10 me by Mr, Koromantsoi, the superintendent of the works. 
Mr, Koromantsos was good enough to accompany me over the scene of 
the excavations and 10 correct some misapprehensions into which, before 
entrusting myself to his guidance, t had fallen. I gladly anil myself 
of this opportunity of tlumking him for his kindness and patience. 

Opposite the theatre and distant from it some 1 50 yards or so 
10 ihe north-west, there has been excavated a very huge building of 
which mention has already been made (voL 3 - P- 255 )- The edifice, 
which docs not appear on ihe sketch-plan, is of a square shape 
and measures 88 paces on each side. 11 is enclosed by walls of 
polygonal masonry' 3 ft. 4 in, thick and at present 2 feet high. I here 
are two entrances in the north wall and two in the south: the Inner, 
each about 12 feet wide, would stem to have been Ihe principal 
entrances. Internally the building is divided into four quadrangular 
sections each consisting of a central court surrounded by a colonnade 
with eighteen chambers opening nlf the colonnade* namely five chambers 
on each of two sides and four chambers on cadi of the two others. 
The total number of chambers was thus seventy-two. A great many of 
the stone thresholds of the rooms are pressrved. On the walls of one 
chamber l observed a thick coat of stucco. In the building may lie 
seen some architectural fragments, including gttm with their mutates 
and guifat, and piece* of small fluted Doric columns ; one drum winch 
I measured was 19 inches in diameier. Other objects of interest 
lying about in the building are some stands for votive offerings in 
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the shape of shallow stone basins resting 0J1 cylindrical, pillar-likc 
pedestals* Pedestal and basin together arc hewn out of a single block 
of stone and are about 2 ft, 6 in. high ; the diameter nf the basin is also 
about 2 ft. 6 in. At first J took these stands to be wash-basins, bit 
afterwards in the sanctuary proper of Acs cub pins I found similar stands 
with inscriptions of which ane at least is dedicatory. The large build- 
Log which has just been described is believed to be a gymnasium \ 
for it h known from an inscription that there were two gymnasiums, 
and one of them has been fnund near (be stadium. Accordingly we 
may provisionally call this large building opposite the theatre the East 
Gymnasium, 

The other gymnasium, which for the sake of distinction we may call 
lhe West Gymnasium, lies about 10a yards south of the temple of Aescula¬ 
pius and about the same distance to the east uf the stadium, Lt has 
been already briefly described (val. 3, p, 23S), but a few more particulars, 
extracted from my journal, tuny here be given-. The building fa in the 
form of a great quadrangle, measuring £3 paces from north to south by 
75 or 76 paces from cast to west. Its walls, both outer ant! inner, are 
beautifully built of solid masonry without any core of nibble. They axe 
2 ft- J in. thick, and are standing to a uniform height of 2 ft. 6 in. ; the 
lop of the wall is accurately levelled. Only one course 33 standing. 
The blocks are from 3 to over 6 feet long ■ on the outer side they bulge 
rind are only roughly hewn. One block is 6 ft, 10 in. long. On the 
east side of the building is an entrance about j 2 J feet wide. Internaliy 
the gymnasium seems to have consisted of a great open central court 
enclosed on each side by a single row of quadrangular apartments; 
bat at the rime of my visit (December T&95) the south side of the 
gymnasium, with the exception of the outer wall, had not yet been 
excavated. In some of the rooms the stone thresholds of the doorways 
are preserved. I he chambers on the north side are much shallower 
than those on the cast and west sides, because a deep colonnade ran on 
Lhc inner side of them from east to west !n this colonnade the athletes 
may h^t taken exercise in rainy weather. 

The greater pari of the central court of the gymna-iium is now 
occupied by the mins of an Odeum or Music Hall, of which a brief 
notice has already been given (toL 3. p_ 2$$% The auditorium, the 
stage, and Lhc walla of the stage-buildings to a certain height are pic- 
served. They are Injilt of thin flat, bricks. The auditorium, which faces 
we&t, is 2! pace* broad. I coon ted eight or nine tiers of seiits, but as 
they arc ruinous it i> not easy to be sure of their number* A single 
passage leads up through the auditorium. The stage is nearly l 3 feet 
deep from front to back. Three staircase* lead up to it, one at the 
middle and two at the sides, Eu the front of the stage are also two 
semicircular niches, one on each side of the central staircase. The 
front wall of the stage is standing go a height of a5 inches, which 
must have been very nearly its full height, as is proved by the level of 
the two doorways which open on the stage, one at each cud. The back- 
wall of the stage Is standing in pan to a height of 6 feet; il is pierced 
With three doorways giving access to a long hail or series of rooms at 
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the back of the stage. Thus the number of door^ opening on the 
Stage was five. The two at the cods lead into two quadrangular 
rooms, which communicate with the long halt at the back of the stage. 
Both/yiraAjj Eire preserved. At Lhc back of the auditorium there is a 
set of six chambers arranged in a row from north to south ; in three of 
them there arc doors at the back (cast side) leading out of the Music HalL 
These chambers give access to a curved passage al the back of p and 
parallel to, the seats of the amlitorium. At cither end of the passage 
are remains of a staircase leading up to the seats. 

Of the grand pom! or propylaeum which leads into the gymnasium 
from the north a great pan of the pavement is preserved ; it is com 
structcd of great slabs uf stone 4 ft. 8 in. square. A ramp, which 
Is also well preserved, leads up to it from the north. 

The large building marked G on the plan in the third volume (p. 
217 ) has now been fully excavated. It lies immediately to the north¬ 
east of the great portal of the West Gymnasium and to the south-east of 
the temple of Artemis, In form the edifice is a quadrangle measuring 
37 paces from north to south by 31 paces from east lowest. The 
outer face of its west wall is built of large slabs of stone 2 £l 7 in, 
high in a style which at first sight resembles that of the finely-built walls 
of the West Gymnasium, But a closer inspection of them seemed to 
me to show that the blocks had been brought from elsewhere, many of 
them perhaps from the West Gymnasium at the lime when it was partly 
demolished to make room for the Music Hall. The inner face of this 
w est wall is mostly built of small stones and mortar, and so are all the 
inner walls of the building. The outer walls on the north and cast, as 
wdl as the west wall, are wdl preserved to the height of a few feet, but 
they are evidently constructed for the most part out of materials taken 
from older and better buddings. Fn the west wall U the chief entrance, 
which leads into a square central court with four square bases arranged 
at the angles. The northern part of the building, opening off this 
central court, was perhaps a covered colonnade ? many pieces of 
columns, -1 inches in diameter, are standing in iL The other three 
sides of the central court—west, east, and south—are lined with a series 
of small chambers ; 00 the south side this row of small chambers is two 
deep, and one of the rooms is circular. In the southern wall there if a 
Small entrance* from which a passage leads between the little chambers 
to the central court, 'this building is believed to be the Colonnade of 
Cotys mentioned by Fausaniat See vol. 3. p. 257, 

The quadrangular building marked E on the plan, immediately to 
the north of the temple of Artemis (voL 3. p, 237)* has now been 
fully excavated. Its arrangement, so far as revealed by the foundations, 
is indicated on the accompanying plan. All its walls, both inner and 
outer, are well built of ashlar masonry j the building scents to belong to 
the good Greek period Its west front appears to have been a portico or 
colonnade. A small room about 10 feet square s opening off the north 
end of the portico, contains a pavement df stone with a gutter running 
aU round it. This gutter is supposed, as we have wen fvo], 3. p. 236k 
to have been meant to receive the blood of victims sacrificed ip the 
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chamber, Al the entranee of the rkffibtr on the west is a stone step 
or smail basement on which the sacrificing priest may have stood. 

About ico yards to the north-east of this budding some Roman 
bail ihave been excavated in res ent years. To distinguish them from 
the Itaihi of Antoninus which face them on the west we may call them 
She Mast Hatha. The remains, which are extensive, prove these East 
Baths id have been constructed in a style of considerable magnifi¬ 
cence, therein presenting a contras! to the Baths of An in minis which 
arc meanly built. They measure about 41 paces from north to south 
by jo paces from east to west. Hut it is possible they may have 
extended further to tlie south anil east, as the ground in these direc- 
tion^ has not been excavated M , a! least it was not excavated at the 
lime of my last visit. The inner walls are mostly built of flat brick?, 
small itones, and mortar. One long hall is elaborately paved with 
marble? of various colours and a rnobaic of pebbles In it lie two 
small columns of a green stone speckled with pieces of quarts; it 
seemed to me to be an/tts, the ancient am us (as to 

which see vol, p- J74). Two more columns of the same sort be in a 
small room adjoining the hull on the south-west. borne of the rooms 
had hyjracaust floors supported on tittle pillars made of flat circular 
bricks. In one of the rooms part of the door still stands supported on 
these little pillars, which are about \ $ inches high and contain seven or 
eight Hat bricks apiece. The floor of this room » nf concrete, and in 
it at one ^ide T next to the wall, is a row nf square holes to let the hot 
air rise into the chamber from the fire lielow. One room, projecting 
outward at the east side of the building, seems to have been a swimming 
bath ; there are neither doors nor windows in die waits, so far as they 
are standing but DO the Other hand there are remains [if a staircase 
lending down into the hath. A small room in another part of the 
building contains two little semicircular baths, each with a step or scat 
on which the bather probably sat. The front wall, that is the we &l wall* 
of die East Baths is continued southwards for a distance nf 77 pacc*i 
mostly in a very poor style of masonry, Wheihcr this continuation 
formed part of the baths or not I could not determine, but probably it 
did not. About 2 j paces southward along this wall and on the east 
s-ide of it is a large vaulted cistern. Further, not many yards to the 
south-west of the East Baths a staircase of some twenty steps leads 
down £0 a subterranean aqueduct, about 3 ft. 6 in. high, hewm out 
of the rock Mr. Kuromantso* informed me that the aqueduct is carried 
further to the west than in the east. 

Abutting upon the west side of the East Baths arc the remains of 
a great cloistered conn, which* iu distinguish it from a similar court 
immediately to the north, I have called the South Cloisters. It seems 
m have comprised a great open court surrounded by colonnades or 
I'loistens. At present the remains of the count with its dorters extend 
east and west for a length of about 74 paces* but at its eastern end a 
small piece has been cut off by the East Baths, which proves that the 
East Baths are of Later date than the South Cloisters, The eastern side 
of the South Cloisters is preserved for a length of 2S paces from nonh 
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to south, blit here it k broken off by [he wall of a Liter building, Thu* 
nH that k left is the northern colonnade and part of the eastern. The 
northern colonnade k 7 paces deep to the back or north wall, The 
lowest drums of a]I the Inner row of columns, ten in number, tire stand' 
in F in their places. They arc fluted and of the l>nrir order and 
measure about j feet high by 22 inches in diameter. On the front or 
south aide of this north colonnade the stylobate k preserved, hut tin 
remains of columns art standing on it. Along the front of the stylo¬ 
bate, in the open court, are large remains of a pavement of cobbles. 
The pavement is 3 ft, 6 in. wide* and beyond it, parallel to the 
from of the colonnade, k ;i stone gutter nr uatcr-channei 16 inches 
w[d *> with elliptical expansions at regular intervals of 9 pum In 
ihe eastern colonnade of the South Cloisters only one drum of the 
inner row of columns k standing; it resembles the drums in the north 
colonnade. 

immediately 10 the north of the South Cloisters is another great 
cloistered court which may be called the North Cloisters. One and the 
samp wall served as the south wall of the North Cloisters and the north 
wall of the South Cloisters. The North Cloisters seems to have 
measured 62 paces from east to west by 25 paces from north 10 south 
and to have comprised a series of chambers surrounding a dojsicrcd 
court. Remains of the chambers can be seen on several sides, and 
on the north and Snuth sides are foundation-wads that supported the 
colonnade* in front. On its south side the building is traveled by a 
water-channel which comes from the East Baths and runs westward to 
a cistern, ft would stem that the North Ckistefi w-as built later than, 
and occupies part of the ground originally covered by, the South 
Cloisters; for the west wall of the South Cloisters is continued north¬ 
ward for 34 paces past the end of the North Cloisters 

A little to the north of the North Cloister* are the remains of a 
wait which seems to have bounded the sacred precinct on this side. The 
chief approach tp the sanctuary was from the north, for here the read 
from Epidaums entered it, A piece of the read, enclosed by walk, may 
be seen about too yards north of the boundary wall The breadth of 
the road is 17 paces. Here, on the mad, exactly 100 paces north of 
the boundary wall t are the foundations and pavement of n grand portal 
measuring 20 paces long from north re south by 15 paces broad from 
cast to west. The pavement, composed of blocks of limestone each 
3 ft. S in. square, is preserved almost entire. Two ramps lead up to 
it, one from the north, the other from the south. The soul hern rump, 
like the pavement of the portal, remains almost entire. At and near 
the portal, especially on its north side, I saw lying remains of Ionic 
columns, including many drums, two bases, and one capital 1 measured 
two of the drums ; one was 26 and the other 29 inches in diameter. The 
diameter of the column at the neck, under the capital, was 2 feet. On 
the east side of t he road, just on the i nner or south side of the great portal, 
are three stone basins^ each about 1 ft pin. deep, built into the greuntL 
They may hare contained holy water with which persons entering or 
departing front the sacred precinct were expected to sprinkle themselves. 
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Further, on the west side of the road and about 20 paces south uf the 
port^li is □> deep circular well, the sides and mouth of which arc enclosed 
by ancient masonry. On she other or outer side of the portal the 
undent road is traceable running northwards in the direction of Epi- 
<iaums i pieces of the walls which enclosed it may be seen on both 
sides. Many large squared blocks of ancient bn tidings stand on a knoll 
about 120 yards north of the portal* hut they seem to have been 
brought thither from the sanctuary in mediaeval or modern times, 

If we now retrace our ateps southward and re-enter the sacred 
precinct we perceive on the right* some 30 yards or so to the south¬ 
west of the entrance* the foundation* of a temple, which is believed to 
have been the temple of Aphrodite mentioned by Fausanias [see vol. 3. 
p, i jfi). These foundation^ distant about 9! pacta north of the temple 
of Aesculapius* are built of a friable red stone and measure 14 paces 
east and west by S pates north and south. Though nothing in left but 
the foundations (be temple appears to have consisted simply of a 
eelia and fore-temple {prona&s\ without a liack-chamber [oputkfidsmes)* 
About 50 yards or so to the west of the temple of Aphrodite* if such 
it w as, is a very large cistern* 50 metres long from cant to west by 15 
metres broad from north to south. The walls are of masonry and are 
preserved to some height. A stone water-channel leads into it from the 
cast- This great cistern LS of the Greek? not the Rom; in, period. 

To the south of the temple of Aphrodite, abutting on the eastern 
end of the East Colonnade, h a large building supposed to be the Baths 
□f Antoninus (see fol 3. pp, 238* 357), It seems to extend for about 
51 paces from north 10 south by 26 paces from east to we*f T and con¬ 
tains a great many small quadrangular rooms and at least one round 
chamber, which is 4 paces in diameter, In one of the moms them 
are two baths with steps leading down into them. Another room 
contains a mosaic pavement of common white stones, not arranged in 
a pattern. 

Some 1 a-o yards or so to the west of the portal of the West Gym¬ 
nasium is the stadium, which was being excavated during my Last visit. 
Considcrable portions, including a number of tier? of seats both on the 
north and the south sides, and the two ends of the race-course proper, 
had already been laid bare (compare vol 3, p. 257). The course 
extends east and west or, to be more accurate, east-north-east and west- 
southovest 3 the semicircular end was at the east. The seats are made 
Some of white, and Others of reddish limestone. On the -uuLh side 
remain a of about ten tiers of seals, rising above each other on the 
slope of the cttibaflkmeiit, have been exposed to view; but of these 
only the three ur four lowest tiers are well preserved- On the north 
side the seats are more ruinous* but remains °f about twenty tiers have 
been laid bate. Some of the scats on the south side of the stadium 
bear inscriptions* of which some are dedicatory while others record only 
the name of the person to wham the seat belonged, On one of the 
scats of the front row 1 read ihe following fragmentary inscription :—- 


O AZSC 2 AA 2 KAATII 0 L 
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On the mirth side of the stadium, about 5? paces west of the 
eastern end of the course, there is a vaulted passage leading through 
Ihtj embankment* The passage in 45 paces long,, 5 ft. 9 in, wide, 
■and was roofed wish a semicircular vault which Is preserved for a 
length of about 15 pacts. Walts and vault of the passage are- 
built of squared blocks of si one hid in horizontal courses ; the material 
is a stone of a light brown colour. The seats at the semicircular end 
of the stadium bad not yet been excavated at the time of my visit, or 
rather trial trenches teemed to show that [he seats had disappeared. 

The face-course proper, enclosed by embankments on three sides— 
the north* east* and south—has the form of a long rectangle. Round 
the race-course, at a distance of 2 ft. ro in, from the seats, runs a stone 
Imrder 11 inches wide with a gutter or water-channel in the middle of 
iL At intervals of 50 paces (he channel opens into oblong basins 
placed on the inner side of the stone border ; these basins arc 3 ft. 8 in. 
long, 'fhis channel with its basin* perhaps held drinking-water for the 
use of the athletes. At the semicircular end of the stadium the stone 
border forms a rectangl e, not a semicircle, and at a distance of i 5 paces 
from the eastern extremity of the course there ii what J took to be the 
Apbeteria or starting-point*, though Mr, Kotoinantsos regarded it as the 
goal. It consists of a stone sill or row of slabs, each 19 inches wide, 
running across the course from side to side at right angles to the length 
of the course. In these slabs are cue pairs of lines parallel lo each 
other and to the line of stabs. Each line is 4 ft. 2 in. long and is 
distant 4 inches from its companion parallel line. These pairs of parallel 
Sines are separated by intervals of 14 inches; m each interval there is a 
square hole, in which no doubt a post was fixed. Thera are eleven of 
these pairs of parallel lines in the breadth of the stadium, thus:— 



At each end of the starting-point, as 1 shall call it for the sake of con¬ 
venience*. nert to the stone border there is standing a piece of an 
undated column on a square base. Thus the arrangement &f the 
starting-point resemble $ almost exactly Unit of the starting-point in the 
stadium at Olympia fvul. 4. p« So). We may suppose that each runner, 
before the start, stood on the stone sill with his toes or heels at the 
pairs of parallel lines, perhaps with the heel of one foot at the front 
line and the loes of the other foot at the back line. 

This would seem to have been die simple original arrangement of 
the starting-point, But the existing remains suggest that at some later 
time this original manner of starting the races was modified, if not 
abandoned For immediately in front of the atone sill* with its pairs ol 
parallel lines, are foundations of icvcn half-columns with remains of the 
half-column* standing on all the bases. One of the halfcoluEnns, about 
5 feet high, comprises a base, a fluted section or half-drum, and an 
Ionic capital. But an eixamination of the other half-columns proves 
that this particular one, though surmounted by its capital, is not 
complete, Each of the half-columns would seem to have originally 
VOL v a }> 
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comprised ii base about ? inches high* a lower tin fluted section or hah- 
drum 3 ft 9 in. hlgEi, an upper iluted section or bal£drum 3 feet high, 
and an Ionic capital about 3 inches high. Thus if each half-column 
had only one an Anted and one fluted suction (though it may quite well 
have had more), its original height was 3 feet What the use of these 
half-columns may have been, h is difficult to see. They ate placed at 
intervals against that is abutting upon, the stone sill in front,, but they 
are not arranged symmetrically with reference to the pain* of parallel 
lines cut in the sill Thus one half-column will be found standing 
opposite one of the intervals between the pairs of parallel lines* while 
another stands opposite a pair of the lines themselves, and so on j, from 
which we seem forced to conclude that when these half columns were 
set up the pairs of parallel lines in the stone sill had ceased to be used 
in starting the runners. Nor ate these half-columns the only complica¬ 
tion introduced at a later time. In front of the stone sib and abutting 
upon it, at a distance of 5 fact from the northern edge of the racecourse, 
is set a block of stone which projects 3 feet from the sill into I he race¬ 
course. The stone Is 6 inches high and, I think* 3 Tl Kin. wide j at 
least this is the width of a corresponding stone at the west end of the 
race-course (sec below). The centre of the block is hollowed out in a 
line parallel with the axis of the racecourse; the width of this hollow 
is 30 inches. On the other or south side of the stadium, at a distance 
of about 6 feet front the edge of the race-course, a similar block of stone, 
hollowed out in the middle, is set against the front of the stone sill. It 
has been suggested that there ivas formerly a row of these blocks placed 
hi front of the stone sill right across the race-course, and that each 
rtmner before starting took his stand on mte of them with his feet in the 
hollow' of the stone. If this was so* it would seem that this manner of 
placing the runners was substituted at some later time for the earlier 
practice of placing them on the stone silt with their toes and heels to 
the parallel lines. 

To complete the description of the east end of the stadium it is 
necessary to toco Lion that on the outer ar eastern side of the stone sill 
and at its two ends are two pedestals, one on the north and one on the 
south side of the racc-coursc. Each pedestal abuts on the base of the 
column which terminate* the stone bill. The southern pedestal is 
square and is uninscribcd. The northern pedestal Is cylindrical and 
bears an inscription which has been published (UpaA-Tuva rij? 'Apjpsi- 
oXtiyixip ’Eraipui®, 1^94, p. ij). It runs as follows :— 

XAPMANTIAA- AAA 

E nlAAYPIOSAI \ A ftXI 

ASK A AII IftIA NK0HK EN 
0FASVMHAB-EI10IH JSE5T, 

From this inscription wo learn that die pedestal supported a statue 
made hy Thrasymedes and dedicated to Apollo and Aesculapius by 
Channantidas, an Eptdaurian. From the style of the letters the inscrip¬ 
tion 13 believed to date from the beginning of the fourth century D.c 
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This helps us to dale the sculptor Thrasymedes, who is most probably 
the artist mentioned by Pa asanas (it. sy, 2* note) as having made the 
image of Aesculapius. 

Lastly, \ie must notice thal on the south side of the race-course, 
t6 inches west of the base of die column which terminates the stone 
sill on this side* there begins a row of four blocks which stand together 
abutting on the stone border of the racecourse throughout their whole 
united length, which is 15 fe*t_ 'Hie height of the blocks is 17 inches 
and their breadth 16 inches. Mr. Koromnntsos regards these blocks as 
the seats of the umpires. If he is right* then what I have called the 
starting-point was more probably the goal. 

From what I have called the starting-point westward to ihc extremity 
of the stone border which ran along the whole length of the racc-eourse 
I measured 1 gg paces. Three paces short of the western end of the 
Stone border Is a square base ar each side of the stadium ; and an the 
base on the north side stands a piece of an unflmed column* like I he 
columns at the two ends of the starting-point. The line between these 
two bases at the western end of the stadium was, if 1 am right, the 
goal According to Mr Koromauisos it was the starting-point. On 
the eastern or Inner side of the base on the north side of the racecourse 
there is a hole or horhontal slit 4 inches long. Into this hole some¬ 
thing was doubtless fastened, but whni it was is tioi known. There h 
no stone sill with pairs uf parallel lines at the western end of the 
stadium : but on the other band there is a block of atone hollowed 
nut in the middle, like the two which stand against the stone sill at 
Ihe eastern end of the mce-couis*. This block stand* on the lint 
which J regard as ihc goal and it is distant $ fL 4 in, from the northern 
edge of the racecourse* that is from the stone water-channel which 
bounds the course. 

At intervals of too Greek feet along both sides of the race-course 
were set small quadrangular stones to mark the distance. As the 
race-course was boo Greek feet tong, there were originally five of 
these stones on each side of the course. The five on the north side 
are still standing in their places* but on the south side only three 
remain. They all stand just inside the slone border which runs 
round the course. Each stone measures t i inches by inches an 
the sides, and stands 14 inches above the groundH I paced all the 
intervals between these stones. In four cases (namely, one on the 
north side and all three on the south side) I estimated the interval at 
33 paces 3 in one case at 33 paces S inches; in another at 32 paces; 
in another at a trifle over 3= paces s in another at 31 paces 4 inches ; 
and in another at between 32 and 33 pacesL Beyond the third of 
these stone posts* counting from the east, the wuer-channel which forms 
the border of the race-course is not preserved on I he south side; 

An inscription found in 1Bg6 at a distance of about a quarter of 
an hour from the stadium proves that there was also a hippodrome 
attached tu the sanctuary (n^Ktirfum, rrjs ‘Erwtpw, tUgG 

(pub, 1897 ), p. J2> 

P* 336 line 13 from top, Thu surrounding mountains, though 
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.grey and barren, with tmdtilating uniform oat.lines etc. This de¬ 
scription of the mountains which enclose the sacred valley in hardly 
correct. M nun 1 Aruehnaeus in the north-west is indeed grey and barren, 
hut its outline is hard and it rises into sharp points. The hills on the 
eastern and southern sides of the valley are of softer outline and green 
■with bushes* thus contrasting with Ehe naked rock of Mount Amchnaeus. 

F. 242 line 4 from foot, Tkrasymedes etc. As to the bn^c in¬ 
scribed with the name of the sculptor Thrasymedes sec above, p. S?8 

P. =44 line 4 jf. from lop, A staircase of ametesn steps etc. T*he 
number of steps in this staircase is fourteen, as slated in my notes of 
eS 9&, not nineteen, as Mr. Cawadias has, by an oversight, twice stared 
in print. 1 was able In verify my original nose on this point in 1 

P. 244 line 22 j^f. from top, 0n& of these benches is still to bo 
hood etc. This bench, which in lying, not standing, is 20 inches high 
and s 9 inches broad. 

l\ 344 line 23 from rop. The upper storey of the western 
colonnade etc This account of the upper storey of the western colon¬ 
nade must be based on a conjectural restoration, since only remains of 
the lower storey are now standing. 

V- 244 Line 34 jp.* the stones in which theso tablets were fastened 
can still be seen against the northern half of the east wall. Two 
blocks of stone with holes for the insertion of tablets were also observed 
by me in the southern half of the colonnade and at its eastern end, m 
fad close lo the blocks described in ihc test. 

P. 245 line 9 from top, the Rotunda, It has been suggested by 
Mr. H h Lcchat that the Rotunda in Else sanctuary of Aesculapius was 
buih to enclose a sacred well, ihc water of which flowed through I he 
concentric passages of the subterranean vault till it reached the circular 
nhafe in the middle, where alone it could be drawn up. Ho supposes 
that the mouth of this central shaft or well was open at ihc level of ihc 
door h and in confirmation of this view’ he observes that no circular flag, 
such as would have been required to close it* has been fnund among the 
remains of the pavement (P. Cavvadias, FmtiiUs tfApiiiayrt, p. 14)- 
Mr. Lethal has further conjectured, with all due reserve, that the 
Rotunda and the " water-basin worth seeing for its roof and decorations 11 
which Fausanins speaks of (IL 27. 5) may Eiave been one and the same 
building, the mention of them as two different edifices being a blunder of 
Fausanias s. This explanation of I he Rotunda as a sacred well-house is 
rejected by Mr. Chi pier. Sec A. Defrasae et H. Lechal, in Buticiin 
dt Cbmjft. ktlUniqu^ 14 (1S90), pp. 651-638? id, , Efitdattrt: 
Reshiifrittiatt el dexLripljQn des mpnitmenls du SlanttM&ire 

fFAsiltipfas, pp, too* to?; H. Lechat, in Rtvut arthSlagigtit* jmr 
Sene, 28 (1896), pp. 371-378? Ch. Chtpier, in Rctift anMd^gi^t 
3tne Sent, 2S (1896), pp, 44-53, jBc^Ste* Excavations tuade in 1896 
in the west nf the long double colonnade brought to light the foundations 
of a quadrangular edifice ? and still further to the west a portion of a 
curious oblong and very narrow structure, resembling a well, was exca¬ 
vated. Possibly, as has been suggested, the latter was the water-basin 
mentioned by Pausanias. Further researches* however* are needed to 
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settle I he quest ion. See ITpa*ri«ii vj}? ' Ermpta.^ 

1S96 (pub, 1897) p p. 32, 

P, 247 line i7 t a lon^ inscription etc. This inscription has been 
discussed al great length by Prof. B, Kell f' Die Kechnungen uber den 
epidaurischen Tholosbau/ Mite Atiinngtn d. arch. Ins/, in A(htn t 20 
(1895)1 pp- 3 i-U 5 p 405-450). L have not read his Lucubrations; but 
from n reference tn them by Dr. Dbrpfekl (Dx-t griccA£sch£ TAtaftr f 
p. 130) I gather that Prof, Kcil believes the Rotunda to have been 
begun in the early part of the fourth century e.c. and to have been sulk 
unfinished by about the year 330 U,C, Dr, piirpfeld apparently accept* 
this conclusion* and hold?! that the parts of the building not mentioned 
in the inscription, especially the beautiful Corinthian columns of the 
interior with their architrave, the fine pavement of blade and white 
stones, the rich marble ceiling, and the Floral cornice with its gargoyles 
in the shape of lions 1, heads, were executed after 330 ti.C. (Das gritcAischt 
TAtaftr, p. t30 sq.). 

P. 251 line 5 from foot, a theatre etc. As to the theatre of 
Epidaurus see W. Dorpfdd, in Das jpiccMtcht Theater (Athens and 
LeipsiCj 1B96), pp. 120-133. The diameter of the orchestra within the 
stone circle is nut 24.32 metres, aa stated in the text, but 19,54 
(3x9.77) metres, according 10 Dr. Dfirpfeld; if the stone circle be 
included, the diameter Is =0,30 (2 x 10. r 3) metres. The ring enclosing 
the orchestra Is .38 metre wide and is formed of slabs of bard white 
limestone. The paved passage or gutter which runs half round the 
orchestra, dividing it from the seats of the spectators, is 6 ft_ 10 in, 
wide, according to my measurement. The other passage [dinioma) T 
which divides the seats of the spectators homontaily into an upper and 
a lower block, is 6 ft 3 in, wide, according to my measurement; the 
wall at the back* that is on the upper side, of this passage Is 3 ft 9 in, 
high. 

The length of the stage, exclusive of the wings, was 22.60 metres. 
Its front was adorned with twelve hatf-colurnns and two quarter-columns, 
atl of the Ionic order. At each end of the stage a wing, 2.57 metres 
broad, projects for a length of e metre. The front of each wing was 
adorned with two three-quarter columns, also of the funic order. None 
of the columns is now standing, but remains of them and of the 
entablature which they supported were found in sufficient number to 
enable us to reconstruct on paper the front of the stage with its wrings. 
The entablature consisted of p first, an architrave divided, ns is usual with 
Ionic architraves. Into three boriiontal sections, second, a plain frieze, 
and* third, a row of dentil The height of the stage, according to Dr. 
Dbrpfeld's cakutatinns, was 3.53 metres* and &!* depth from from (n 
back 3.20 metres. Some holes in the upper surface of the blocks which 
formed its outer edge seem to indicate that a meial railing extended 
along the front of the stage to prevent the acton; from falling into the 
orchestra. A steep ramp gave access to the stage at cither end. The 
entninec to each ramp, ai its lower end, was through a stately doorway 
[linked with Corinthian columns on which rested a triple architrave and 
a graceful frieie T surmounted by dentils. A single door in the front wall 
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of the stage, between the two ctiitnE half-columns., gave access in tilt 
rooms under and behind the stage. Besides this cent ml door there was 
in the front wall of each of the wings a door in which perhaps one of the 
theatrical machines called fltnaAfoi f (Pollux* iv. raG) may have been 
placed. 

Side by side with each of the doorways leading to the ramps was a 
l.trger doorway which gave access to the jktr&d&s and was Hanked, like 
ihc smaller doorways, by Corinthian columns supporting an elegant 
entablature. Few stones of these doorways were found in their original 
places when the theatre was excavated, but al most all the missing 
architecture! members came to light not far ofT p so that a reconstruction 
of the doorways was possible. 

With regard to the date of the theatre, Dr. Ddrpfeld believes that 
the key Is furnished by a comparison of the Corinthian architecture of 
the doorways with the Corinthian architecture of the Rotunda in the 
adjoining sanctuary of Aesculapius, PittllMhs tells us that Rotunda 
and theatre were built by the same architect, Polyclitus, and this state¬ 
ment h confirmed by ihe resemblance between the Corinthian architec¬ 
ture of the two buildings. But on various grounds Dr. Dfrrpfeld is of 
opinion that the beautiful Corinthian column^ and the dehcately-mouMed 
cornice, with its projecting lion heads, of the Rotunda cannot he earlier 
and maybe several decades later than I he end of the fourth cenlury Ttc. ; 
and that therefore the theatre also was built either at the end of the 
fourth nr in the early pan of the third century BX. Hence he concludes 
that the Polyclitus who built both theatre and Rotunda tan have been 
neither the elder nor the younger sculptor of that name, but a third 
Polyclitus later ihan them bath, the same lo whom on epigraph leal 
grounds Prof. Dittenberger would assign a statue of which the inscribed 
base is preserved in the church of St. George at Thebes (C L G . G . S. 
r. N T o. 2532). With regard to the stage. Dr. Dorpfeld adduces some 
grounds for holding that the columned front described above was not 
contemporary with the theatre but was added at a later period. His 
grounds, which seem very slight., are, first, that the stylobate of the 
stage-front is .12 metre higher than the stone circle enclosing the 
orchestra, which seems, in Dr. DurpfckTs opinion, to show that when 
the existing stage-front was built the angina! surface of the orchestra was 
already underground; and. second, that the two narrow rooms, one at 
each end of the long hall behind the stage, are only explicable nn the 
hypothesis that they originally extended further towards the orchestra in 
the form of wings (fcintsk&tfa) broader than the existing wings, which 
again, if the hypothesis is correct, would prove that the original stage- 
front had been at some time modified so as to give it the form which at 
present it exhibits. This modification, if it was such, must have been 
the last change made; for of a reconstruction of the theatre or stage* 
buildings in Roman times there is, according to Dr, Ddrpfeld* no trace, 

F* 254 line 1 ft from top. Dr. DorpfoM has propounded a theory 
etc. Dr, DtirpfeJd has now stated fully hts grounds for holding that 
in theatres of the Greek, as distinguished from the Roman, type there 
never was a raised stage at all and that down to the latol times the 
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players regularly acted on the level of the orchestra But in the 
elaborate work which he has published m conjunction with Prof. Reisch 
and which is mainly devoted to establishing this thesis (Aw gri*Mack* 
Thitiftr : Buirugt zur Gmkicki* dts Dionysos-fhtaftrs in Atim* Athens 
and Leipzig, i Sy6> I ennnot perceive that he has adduced any fresh 
arguments of weigh! in favour of his theory or that he has invnll dated 
a single one of the many arguments which tdl against ft On the 
contrary I gather from his book new reasons for adhering to the tradi¬ 
tional view. Amongst these reasons are the following:— 

(i) In Severn] existing Greek theatres* as in those of Epidaurus* 
Skyoo* and OroptiS, the raised platform (Jrasktrtwn) which Dr Dotpfeld 
refuse j to recognise as a stage communicates wills the level of the 
ground at either end by means of a ramp or inclined plane. If these 
ramps were not meant lo afford the players access to the raised plat form, 
in other words, to the stage, what were they there for? Dr, Dorpfdd 
suggests that in the theatre at Epidaums the ramps may have sened 
M for hauling up machines and other similar objects,* ISur T as he him¬ 
self points out, the entrance to each of these ramps from the level ot 
the ground was through a stately doorway flanked with Corinthian 
columns and surmounted by an elegant entablature. Js it Likely that 
the Greeks would thus have graced a passage which served for nothing 
hut hauling fll machinery and ether similar objects'* up and down? 

(a) Dr, Dorpftld holds that the front wall of what 1 call the stage 
and he calls the pros^tnim was the background before which the 
players acted. But he admits that in this wall* as wc find it in extant 
Greek theatres, there was usually but one door; and that in certain 
Greek theatres, as those of Megalopolis and Piraeus, there Is no trace 
of a door at all in the wall. How then can this wall have been the 
background of the play when we know that In the background of Greek 
theatres there were regularly three doors at least (Pollux; iv, i 25 ■*?■) - 

(3) The fundamental ground on which Dr, Dfirpfeld refuses to 

recognise the flr&sAtm&n as a stage is ihnl it was too high and narrow to 
allow the players io act on h freely and safely- Falls from such a stage, 
he would say* must have been frequent and painful And so in fact 
they were- Lucian tells us {Gdfm, * 6 ) that tragic acton*, while playing for 
c xample the part nf Cecreps or Sisyphus nr Telephns, often cook a step m 
empty air on the middle of the slag c and fell down, to the 

amusement of the audience* smashing their masks and kingly crowm* 
breaking their real heads* and displaying their bare legs and the sorry 
clouts which they wore under their gorgeous robes. The esprossitm 
** taking a step on emptiness " clearly implies that the players in such 
cases stepped over the edge of the stage* and the description of the 
disastrous consequences of their fail proves that they fell from a height. 
The passage furnishes conclusive evidence that down to Luman r s time 
the players in Greek theatres regularly acted on a high stage. 

(4) Dr- Ddrpfeld asserts (p. 351) that no single notice of an ancient 
author tells against his theory tha! actors and chorus performed together 
in the orchestra. He is mistaken, Pollux says (iw 123) that the stage 
{i.&rjv) was reserved for the actors and the orchestra for the chorus- 
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Phrynichus says (EcL p T 163 ed+ Lobeck) that the place where the 
comedians and tragedians performed was called the stage {%wn), and 
that the place where the flute-players and choruses performed was called 
the orchestra. Opinions may differ as to the nature and position of Lhe 
Structure which Pollux and Phrynichus here designate respectively as 
jJtene and fcgeionf but If these two passages do not imply that actors 
and chorus acted in different places, words have no meaning. It Is 
curious that the passage of Pollux should have been here overlooked by 
Dr r Dorpfetd, since he had actually quoted it only a few pages before. 

The special arguments against Dr. Drjrpfetd J 5 theory which are 
furnished by the theatre at Epidauxtis have been stated very cogently 
by Mr. H. Lechat {Epicure ■ Reffavra&m ft description dit frindpmtx 
Monuments da Sanctum re iEAsdfpms, pp- 214-228), 

Fresh and powerful arguments, based chiefly on the remains of the 
theatre at Delos and of similar theatres in Asia, have recently been 
urged against Dr. DorpfckTs view's by Mr. J. Chamonard {Buttetin 
tie Corrtsp. keitiniqtte f 20 (1896), PP^ 291-312). He justly empha¬ 
sises the extreme improbability of Dr. DdrpftLl's hypothesis that the 
Roman theatre was not so much developed us created at a single 
blow out of the Greek theatre by the excavation of one-half of the 
orchestra, the other half being left as a stage for the actors to 
perform upon. It is difficult to imagine that anybody in real life 
should have conceived the idea of obtaining a stage by such a round* 
about, awkward, and expensive proceeding ; for it is to be remem¬ 
bered that the floor of the orchestra was often the natural rack, 
which would have to be laboriously cut away jn order to create a stage 
in this fashion. An hypothesis so far-fetched would need the support 
of the strongest and most indubitable historical evidence if it were to 
win acceptance. Yet Dr. D&rpfchJ has no historical evidence at all to 
adduce in its favour; he expects it to carry conviction simply by the 
strength of its own intrinsic probability I And tl is on this hypothesis, 
grossly improbable in llself and unsupported by any evidence w B hot- 
ever, that he relies as a conclusive proof of his general theory of the 
absence of a stage in Greek theatres (£>m griefAtjeAe 7 1 ftrafcr T p, 362). 
Bui the hypuihi^is of the sudden creation of the Roman out of the 
Greek theatre is more than improbable; it is, as Mr, Chamonard has 
well shown, irreconcileabEe with the existence of theatres of a type inter¬ 
mediate between the Greek and the Roman type. Such theatres are 
to be found in Asia, notably at Termexstis, and their existence raises a 
strong presumption that the low broad stage of the Roman theatres 
was developed gradually and natural ly T through a series of intermediate 
stages, out of the high narrow stage of the Greek theatre. 

P, 257 line 2 jy. from foot, Cynortium —— Mal&atian Apollo 
etc. In December 189 3 E visited the scanty remains which hive been 
identified as those of I he sanctuary of Maleaiian Apollo. Accompanied 
by a guide I started from the sanctuary of Aesculapius and ascended 
the hill which rises to the north-east of the theatre. The path lay through¬ 
out among olive-groves over brown earth which had been in corn. In 
thirteen minutes from leaving the theatre we reached a terrace or platform 
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On the hillside facing northward, oil which I found* besides remains of 
an dent Greek walls, a lar^e wcli-preservcd cistern of Roman dale, prob¬ 
ably ibe cistern which, as wc learn from Puusanias (ii. 27. 7), was 
constructed by Antoninus. The structure Is 27^ paces long and 7 paces 
broad. U had a roof consisting of iwo arched vaults supported down 
the middle by a row of pillars, of which four are standing, together with 
a large part of the roof- Of these pillars the lower part of two is com¬ 
posed of a drum of an ancient fluted column- The better preserved dram 
is about 21 inches in diameter j its flutes are worn, and the column is 
partly covered with a thick layer of stucco. The sides of the cistern 
are also coated with stucco. Of mins which seemed to belong to the 
good Greek period 1 noted five blocks forming an angle of a wall quite 
close to the cistern- The blocks arc squared and laid in a horixonlal 
course. Be re* too, are a number of squared ancient blocks lying 
together under a fig-tree, Further off on the terrace* to the north-wtst* 
an edge of a wall is visible for some yards running east and west, and a 
little further to the west are some flight vestiges of watte. To the north¬ 
east of these vestiges there are remains of a wall running along the 
northern edge of the terrace for a distance o^ 14 paCE*. Beside it 
are some Large hewn blocks, which have formed pan of a circular or 
semicircular pedestal. Just, below this point, on the steep northern 
slope of the terrace, lie some squared blocks that probably have l>een 
brought or have rolled down from the terrace above. The terrace itself* 
distant from the theatre about a mile or rather less to the north-east* is 
now stony comland ; some olive-trees grow on it. It commands a fine 
view over the whole of the sacred valley. 

Descending from the terrace westward we came in a few minutes to 
another large cistern, about 35 paces long by 11 paces broad- The 
waits, built of solid ashlar masonry and coated w ith stucco* are standing 
to a height of 20 feet and more. Four short cross-walls, built in the tome 
styte, project into the cistern on each side; they obviously supported an 
arched roof* for the spring of the arch is visible on most of them, This 
cistern probably belongs to the i '«reck, not to E he Roman, period ; no 
bricks are visible in iL Immediately above the cistern, to the east, are 
remains of an aqueduct or water-channel built mf stone- Si is § feet 
wide and is preserved for about 3 8 paces through the olive-grove. To 
judge by its direction it probably served to unite the upper with the 
lower cistern. 

In 1B96 some escalations made by the Greek Archaeological 
Society at the sanctuary of Maleatian Apollo brought to light remains of 
buildings, sculptures, and inscription a recording dedications to Apollo* 
See HposTMti Tip 'AjnxmoAayo^ 'Eraiptcut, 189b (pub. 1S97), p, JJ. 

P, 1219 line 4 fram fool* the city of Epidaiarns. I visited she 
ruins of the city of Epidauru* Jrd and 4th December *895, and the 
notes I made on the spot may supplement and correct (he account 
given in the text As the route by which 1 reached the ancient city* 
namely by following the mountainous coast from Troezen* is seldom 
taken by travellers, and I observed by the way some small remains of 
antiquity* 1 wUI begin by describing it. 
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We left the mips of Troezen at half-past twelve in the afternoon, 
anti rude northward across the broad fial neck of land which connects 
the inoumainoua peninsula of Methaim with the mainland At t<ao we 
reached the share of the lagoon which is formed at the head of the Bay 
of Mediann, by th v Fefumi river, the Golden Stream of Pausanias (ii. J1. 
i o). After making a detour round the lagoon we came, at 1.30, to the 
beach at the point where the stream flows out of the lagoon into the 
sea. Thence we rode fnr some way along the beach, then over a 
rocky point, after which the path kept inland a little from the sea. But 
all through our journey from Troeien to XatfrPtetititi the mountains 
rose at no great distance from us on the left. By half-past two wt were 
opposite LefiOf a hamlet at the foot of a high rocky mountain, with a 
glen on its eastern side,, down which comes a stream. But the bed of 
the stream, when we crossed it, was dry. Below the hamlet in the 
plain arc olives. At 3.55 wt came to a ruined mediaeval or modem 
lower perched on an eminence to Our right* between US and tbc itl 
Near it stands a small chapel beside a fine tarob-uee* The mountains 
now advanced to the water's edge, and our path led along their bushy 
and rocky slopes, winding round bays and headlands at a considerable 
height above the sea. Here wt enjoyed fine views across the spacious 
bay to the high, mountainous, and rugged peninsula of Methona, which 
Wears a sombre aspect due perhaps to the dark colour of its volcanic rocks. 
Further on the path* though never far from the sea, trended inland and 
we passed over a great deal of stony ground mostly planted with olives. 
Ai many places along our mute in the course of the day the fk eu5AHt& 
were at wwk gathering the olives from the trees. Another feature in 
the day’s ride wtii the great number nf carob-trces we passed, same nf 
them very fine trees, with dark smooth glossy leaves. Finally the path 
ascended a sleep rocky slope and brought us at half-past four to the 
village of KiitP'PJutnnrt f very picturesquely situated high on the side of 
a mountain, which a short way above the village rises up in rugged 
precipices of grey ruck. Twilight was coming on, but enough of day¬ 
light remained to allow me to appreciate the beauty of the prospect 
from the loftily situated village across the sea to the islands, the high 
conspicuous peninsula of Methona, and the long line of headlands 
stretching away towards Eptdaurus, all bathed in the warm though fast 
lading light of a w inter evening. 

Neat morning we left Ktif<hPk#miri soon after eight o^clock. The 
path rose steeply up the mountain-side in view of the sea. In a little 
less than an hour wt reached An&*Fftamtri % a village overt no king the 

situated lar up the side nf a lofty rocky mountain w hich faces south¬ 
ward 10 the still higher precipitous mountain on whose seaward face, 
below the precipices* stands the lower village of JCafihPfauHrrC On this 
[alter mountain, or rather on the summit of the range to which it 
belongs called Mount OrfkvMtkicn t certain ceremonies are said to have 
been performed* time out of mind, by the peasants in seasons of 
drought and pestilence (A. Meliorates* TiMypa^ii to? wjudv *Apya~ 
At^* p. 2ii)v At AjuhPfonutri I heard nf remains of an ancient 
fortress m the neighbourhood, and set off with a guide to visit them. 
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A walk of i few minutes in .1 north-easter ]y direction brought ui IQ the 
top of the mountain, where ihc remains are to be seen. The situation 
is a remarkably fine one, Precipices descending towards the sea 
encircle the summit on the north and north -eas^ and (he views across 
the Saronic Gulf to Aeginn, Salamis, and Mcgara are magnificent. 
Some Jnrikml remains, comprising waits and two or more mined 
chapels, are to be seen cm the summit, and on iLS southern side, towards 
the village, there is a mined fortification-wall built of large irregular 
blocks. This wait seemed to me to be ancient. At its western end, 
nearest to the village, (here arc remains of a square tower projecting 
from the wall and built in a similar style. At ihc other or eastern end 
of the wall there is an entrance to the summit between the recks, and 
here may be seen the rains of an ancient gateway, 12 feet wide, with 
sleps made of Urge blocks On the right side of the gateway as you 
enter there is a small piece of ancient wall built of tolerably large stones 
laid in horizontal courses, but with slanting joints. Three courses are 
standing. At the back of ibis fragment of ancient wall there are 
remains of a small square mediaeval tower with thin walls. Thus the 
ancient fortress which occupied this commanding situation appears to 
have been repaired and inhabited in the Middle Ages, What the name 
of the place- was in antiquity We do not know. 

The villagers called my attention la several holes in the rocks be¬ 
tween the fortress and the village from which streams of warm air issue. 
The air from one of the holes was hot enough tu warm me + though the 
morning was cold. In this particular bole, loo, J Could hear a rumbling 
sound ;ls of water baiting or wind bio wing underground 

We left Atifr'Pkfijuxri about ten o'clock and descended westward, 
out of sight of tire sea, inks a small trough-like plain et valley 
surrounded On all sides by rocky and barren mountains. Here I was 
overtaken by a sdt Odiums ter from JCaifrPfanari+ an elderly but active 
priest who kept us company for some way. He guided me to a piece 
of an undated column 3 feet high and tQ inches in diameter, standing 
apparently in its originol positron on fiat open ground in the valley. 
Many broken stones, as of some ruined building, lie near the column, 
and some jo yards or so lo the soulh - west of it is a well lined 
with masonry, which seemed to me ancient A few yards west of the 
well is a small ruined chapel which the schoolmaster thought was 
dedicated to St Nicholas. From the listfcr plain we now ascended the 
mountain & northward hy a steep rocky path. In an hour and a half 
from quitting the village my companion showed me the remains of a 
small round structure a few paces to the right of the path. Two large 
blocks, apparently ancient, are hewn in the curves of a circle j one of 
them formed part of a pavement with a raised border on the outer edge. 
Within the circle, though not in its centre, is a atone barin sank in the 
ground and half covered with a large stone. 

Thence we continued to ascend the mountains by a rough path 
that led into a narrow upland valley running north and south and 
cndEteed by hills, the sides of which were shaggy with bushes of 
various sorts. This dale we traversed from end to end. Through a 
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narrow opening or gorge in the mountains on its eastern side us 
obtained a striking glimpse of part of (he promontory of Methana, 
mostly in shadow, bin with gleams of sunshine resting on it here and 
there. At the northern cod of the valley, ascending a ridge, wc saw 
Stretched out below us at some depth a wide open valley of roughly 
circular shape Our path, which was again very rugged* did not 
descend into the valley, but skirted its eastern side, keeping up on the 
mountain, till it turned eastward through a gap in the balls. On passing 
through the gap a view of the sea with all its coasts and islands 
shining in the sun (for after a dull morning the day had brightened) 
suddenly burst upon us, Salamis was conspicuous to the north, and 
to the east of it appeared Mount FenteUcus with the marble quarries 
visible even at that distance as white patches on its side- Far below 
us Lay Epidaurijst its little peninsula stretching out into the blue bay. 
We were at a great height above the sen, but now gradually descended 
to it in the direction of Epidaurtis by a steep rugged path running 
obliquely down the bushy side of the mountain. Thus wc came at 
last into a little maritime plain, traversed it from south to north* 
and passing some lemon-groves reached the modem village of /Warn 
Jypt&atrvF or Old Epidaurus about half-past two. The village stands 
on the shore at the head of a deep narrow sheltered inlet formed by the 
peninsula of ancient Epidaurus on the south and a higher promontory, 
wooded with low green pines, on the north. Beside the village a 
little headland runs out into the water; it is crowned with a white - 
washed chapel of St. Nicholas, which stands in a large walled 
enclosure with two cypress-trees growing in front of it The church 
seems to occupy the site of the sanctuary of Hem mentioned by 
Pausanias, 

From the village 1 was rowed across to the peninsula where are 
the ruins of Epitkitmis. The site of the ancient city is remarkably 
beautiful. The peninsula, now mostly overgrown with brushwood and 
shrubs, commands fine views both seaward and Landward- Aegbna 
and the high rugged mountain-mass of Methana are seen to especial 
advantage. The coast, too, southward in the direction of Trnezen is 
very bold and grand, the mountains rising hero abruptly to a great 
height from the sea. At the bead of the bay, on the other hand, the 
hills, clothed with pines, are lower, and between them appears the 
mouth of the valley up which the path leads through thickly wooded 
glens to the sacred grove of Aesculapius. 

The ancient fortification-wall it best preserved on the southern side 
of the peninsula- Beginning at the south-western comer above a tine 
of perpendicular cliffs of no great height, the wall may be traced east¬ 
ward for several hundreds of yards, keeping above and at some distance 
from the sea even after the cliffs have come to an end, which they very 
soon do. The wall* though ruinous in places, is preserved in others to 
a height varying from 3 to 11 fecL The style of masonry is somewhat 
rough; the stones, which arc large, are cut in polygons and fitted 
together but not very dosely. The thickness of the wall seems to have 
been about 3 ft 6 in. Remains of a single square tower, about J feet 
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high, project from it* Towards the eastern end of the peninsula the 
line of wall is traceable m great part only by scattered blocks. A 
mined mediaeval wall, built of small stones, bricky and mortar, also 
exists above the precipices at the snutl^wt^i comer of the peninsula, 
and is continued for some distance along it* western face, overlooking 
the flat isthmus which join* the peninsula to the mainland, 

The northern shorn of the peninsula is in a manner ihe converse of 
the southern, for while, towards the west t il is fiat, towards the east it 
descends to the sea in cliffs* which, however, arc not very high. Just 
above the level stretch of ground which skirts the western part of the 
shore I found a small piece of fortification-watt, about 4 ^ high, built 
in the polygonal style; and further east, at ihe point where ihe low sea- 
rliffs begin, I came upon a ruinous piece of a similar wail extending 
down ihe slope to ihe brink of the precipices, hut not running along 
their edge. On the level part of the northern shone there are some 
remains of a building constructed of fia( bricks and mortar; and broken 
sionei and pottery art here scattered about. 

The peninsula rises into two summit^ an eastern and a western, nf 
which the eastern is the higher Doth summits would stem io have 
been enclosed by separate fortification-walk. On the southern r.ide uf 
the western peak a piece of this, inner fortification-wall h preserved for a 
length of about *5 paces. It is built of squared blocks of dark stone 
laid in horizontal courses, of which from two |o six ure standing. But 
Ital bricks and small stones interposed between the courses seem to 
show that the wall was repaired* if not bull t, i n the Middfe Ages. \Vest- 
ward s towards the isthmus, this wall k continued for a little way by 
another wall which is undoubtedly mediaeval or modern, being con¬ 
structed of smaLI stone*, bricks, and mortar. the traces of fortification- 
waits enclosing the eastern summit are slight and doubtful. Hie rocks 
a little to the east of its top have been cut and smoothed into a sort of 
platform where a temple may have stood. Beside this platform I found 
two nr three pieces of what at first [ took lo be columns, bus which 
more probably were pieces of basin-like stands for offerings such ns I 
afterwards observed in the sanctuary of Aesculapius. A ruined church 
occupies the top of the western summil Lower down, at the western 
fool of ihe peninsula, where the isthmus begins, there are remains of a 
building faced with bricks, but with small stones and mortar forming 
the core of the walls. Beside it 1 found the lower half of a white marble 
statue representing a man in Roman costume Further, on the southern 
side of she western peak, not far from the top, but a little lower down 
than the repaired fortification - wall, there lie* a block bearing the 
following Inscription in letters which are widely spaced out £ 


N (nr M) 
H A 


r 0 p a 

0 a <rj e e n H s 

E 4> A N H 2 A* 


Outside of a peasant's house on the isthmus 1 was shown some 
remains of antiquity* Including a torso of a statue over life-site dad 
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apparently in a cuirass i a drum of a fluted Doric column 2 feet in 
diameter; another drum of a fluted Doric column about 2 ft, lo in. in 
diameter; and a number of squared blocks of stone. Hero, too, I 
copied a couple of inscriptions One, which from the forms of the 
letters I thought might be of the fdih or fourth century B.&, is carved 
on a round pedestal It runs thus : 

HYBE A1TIMAIN E10E 
TOI^POYPOIAYKEmi 

The other inscription is carved on a stab of stone measuring- 30 
inches by 26 indies and m inches thick, which by on the top of the 
round pedestal Only the last part of the original inscription remains, 
the tipper part of the stone having been broken away. Engraved in. 
welt-cut letters it runs as follows : 

Ui Ell IAAYP10 [ A X AO E X 
RTOYET S2 NEEB AXTGX A TO 
X AEAM X A PIA M Y P i A K A IT! 1110 A EIA FAXM AX 
11 1NTAK1 EXELAIAX A PET 11EENEKA 

This inscription seems to show that games were celebrated a£ 
Epidaums in honour of the Homan emperors. 

Further, on the Isthmus, but at some little distance from the 
peasant's cottage* 1 was shown n life-sixe torso of a woman in Homan 
costume reclining on a couch ; it seemed to be the lop of a sarcophagus. 
Near it lay a large slab, the whole of which, below the gable-shaped top* 
was covered with a long inscription* a good deal defaced. Apparently 
the inscription records the names of the men who perished in a certain war, 
[ copied a few fragments of it as follows. It begins with the words 
OIAEAHEQAXON (then defaced or obscure letters) flOYlX, Then 
many lines low er down l read KI^PQNAZ, a ad then, after an interval 
of a line 

AFESTOKPATHE0EO 
-0E X El AAXA I ETA 
•h IAIETI AAi“E YK PAT 

then some lines lower down 

ERELKPATHEA 

A few sculptured tombstones of no particular merit are preserved in 
a shed in the village of Falam Epidtmrt*r. On one of them is carved in 
relief the figure of a soldier standing and holding his horse, with a boy 
attendant beside him. Above these figures is cut the inscription : 

TTMOKAK XA1PE 

The style of (he relief proves it to be of Roman date. Another 
tombstone exhibits within an arch the figure of a woman holding up a 
torch in each hand. Above her is the inscription 

EYAPETA XAIFE 
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The prehistoric tombs mentioned in the text (vol 3. p, 261) are 
situated cm the mainland just opposite the isthmus of the peninsula. A 
narrow descending passage, like the dr&mtM of a beehive Comb, 3tads 
demm to one of them ; it ends in a low narrow doorway ; the whole is 
hewn out of the rock. 

P. 263 lint 24 from fool, a temple of Aphrodite. In 1S94 some 
remains of very early buildings were excavated by Mr. StacS beside the 
temple of Aphrodite in Acgina Trenches dug to the west and south of 
the temple revealed the existence of ancient walls extending under the 
foundations of the temple. To the east of the temple* at a distance of a 
few yards* Mr. Stacs laid bare the remains of a dwelling which he would 
refer to the seventh century Ik C. It consists of three quadrangular moms 
communicating with each other by smidl doors. The walls, up to a height 
of about 3 fect + arc built of wrought polygonal stones* while the upper 
part was of unbornt bricks, of which there are many remains, Many 
potsherds decorated in the geometrical style known as pmo-Co math kin 
were found in the dwelling, and serve to date El Near this building* 
and perhaps contemporary with it, Mr. Sines discovered a pit abom 
6 feet long and 3 feet wide, in which were deposited a number of 
objects^ apparently old votive offerings winch had been thrown away as 
worthless. Amongst these objects may be mentioned fragments of 
many vases gf various shapes, eleven Egyptian scarabs* fragments of 
idols and of vessels made of Egyptian porcelain* two clay tablets of 
peculiar shape adorned with geometrical patterns in the so-called 
Dipyhim style, and lastly a terra-cotta tablet bearing m relief the figure 
of a goddess who stands clad in a striped petticoat and holding her 
hands to her breasts. The style of the relief is very' rude and archaic 
That the pit in which these votive geTl' rings- were found is older than the 
neighbouring temple and hence titan the tilth century EX. is proved 
by its position under the bed of cement or concrete above which the 
temple and sacred precinct were constructed. At a Still lower depth* 
Mr. Stncs discovered the remains of a large and complex building 
which he at first assigned to the Mycenaean period, hut which he now 
dates still earlier- Jt is composed of a number of smalt quadrangular 
rooms* apparently dwelling - houses, built in the same style as the 
houses on the acropolis of Mycenae. The walls, constructed of small 
stones and clay* are thinly coated with cement: the doors are paved with 
small polygonal stones. The doors are low and narrow with sides that 
converge upward. Bones of animals and birds were found in the 
rooms. Graves of three different sorts exist m these dwellings : some are 
oblong and sunk beneath the floor; others are round and built upon the 
door; while others are niches let into the walls. In the round graves, 
of which the diameter seems to have been only about IS inches, the 
bones of the dead may have been deposited in jars, as at Thoricus and 
Aphidna (sc# above* pp. 525, 560). The niches in the walls seem to 
have been properly graves of infants, though bones of adults were also 
found in them. The practice of burying the dead in the house 
prevailed! as we have seen (above, p. 525), at Thoricos 1 il is said to 
have been the regular Custom in early Crete* [Plato, Mines, p. 313 d), 
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Another proof of the great age of the building discovered by Mr. Staes 
is famished by the shape ™1 style * r lbe pottery found in El, which 
closely resembles the so-called 'Island' pottery found in Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Them, and Amorgus, as well as cm the Acropolis of Athens, 
tn the lowest strata at Thoricus* and in the tumulus at Apbidna. On 
the other hand no certain trace of Mycenaean an came to light in the 
course of the excavations, See B. Stacs, in Upmrutk t^s 'A pjpmAa* 
yfltljf "EratjiRat, I&94, pp. 17 - 19 * 'E-^ftfpSc apX™ Ao *®Mr W 
235264- 

F. 265 line S from top, El sanctuary of A^baca, Some escalations 
were made hem by Mr Stats in i 894 p but without result. The wads of 
the sacred enclosure, which atone remain, are built of massive polygonal 
blocks on the west, but of square blocks on the south, where the ancient 
wait has dearly been repaired. Sec B< SLaes, in Ilpmito 
'Eracpie^ 3 8 94, P* W- 

P. 266 line 10 from top, AuxeGia and Daiflia, An Epidaurmn 
inscription, copied by Mr. Chr, ULinkenberg at the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius* records a dedication by Lucius, priest of Aesculapius, to 
Mma and Auses-ia; and in another inscription, copied by Mr, Ellnken- 
beig at the same place tad unfortunately mutilated, mention is made of 
Mnia and Atosia. Both inscriptions are of Homan date. We cun 
hardly doubt that Mnia and Atiscsia or Axosia are only altered forms of 
Damia and Auxesia* See Chr, Idinkenberg, tn iiri tk Tidtskrifi for 
FiWtfgi, Tredie Rackke, 3 (1S95), p. 166 ry. t Inscriptions IS and 
19. The etymologies of the two names have been discussed by Mr. 
O. A Uanselssohm He argues that the form Mnia is derived from 
Damia through an intermediate Dmia (comparing Hesychins, j.f, Ajfifa), 
and that the mot is dam in the sense of 1 build. 1 The name A u tesla, 
A resin, or Azosia is derived by him from a root a.is in the sense uf 
*grow, F 1 thrive.' Bee O, A, Danielssohn, * Damia-Annaia nnd Aresia' 
Auxesia, 1 in Efnmf: At to fi&i&fogitn Suratm^ 1 (Upsala, 1^96), pp. 
76-85. Prof, B- Keil would derive the mime Arosia or Azesia from a 
root rer , 1 boll , 1 + seethe 1 (Mitrkaluttgtn it araA Inst, in Aihcn, zq [‘895)1 
P - 422 J ?.)* 

P. 272 line 15 from foot, Bphettus. Mr. I). Stats of opinion 
that the Attic township of Sphettus occupied the eminence on which the 
modern village of AfarJtvfimrfo now stands. There are many traces of 
ancient dwellings here, especially near the milway^station, hut that these 
are Ihe remains of Spbcttus. has not been proved. About a mile and a 
quarter to the south-east of MarJktfmfo, at a place now called JkCprvza f 
Mr. Stues discovered and partially escavaied a prehistoric necropolis of 
the Mycenaean period- The tombs, which closely resemble those of 
Mycenae and Xaupfia, arc cut out of the rack and reached either by 
very narrow descending passages or, in most cases, by staircases. The 
passages are relatively long, sometimes as long as 10 metres, but not 
more than 3 metres deep ; the staircases are shorter but deeper, often as 
much as 5 metres deep. In two of the passages a niche is cut in the 
right-hand side of the passage* just outside the entrance to the sepulchral 
chamber. Each of these niches was walled up and contained a single 
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IkkIj-, 1 he entrances to the sepulchral chambers were carefully built up 
from top to bottom, The chambers an? mostly square. The largest, 
which contained len bodies is 4 metres square and metres high; the 
smallest, which contained three bodies, is about s metres square and 
3 _ metres high. In the luo-ancftwenty tombs here excavated by Mr, 
btaes about 200 nsa were discovered. They belong to the later 
Mycenaean period, exhibiting the characteristic lustre 115 glare and a 
decoration composed chiefly of lines and spirals but sometimes of plants 
and shells. Among them are many specimens of the stirrup-jar (see vol 
y P- J12 ) an< I Ihe winc-pourer {sirwe/wt}. Other objects found were five 
brume nuors, a bronze chisel, a gold ring* a silver ring T and a quantity 
of sione buttons (whorls). See Ik Stars, in 'Bfrnuph da X moKt^^U 
!K 95f PP' 2 10-2 2 1, 

R -73 a from lop, Troezcn. I visited the reins of Troezen 
lit and 2nd December iS$$ f and will here supplement from my 
nates the description given in. the text. 

The scattered and insignificant ruins lie at and near the foot of the 
mountain!* that bound the plain On the west. Amongst I hem the most 
conspicuous h a high quadrangular tower standing at the eastern 
foot nf the steep and rugged hill which seems to have formed the 
acropolis. This tower is about Ij pacts square. Its lower pan, 
10 n height Of over 20 feet, is ancient* being built nf squared stones 
laid in horizontal courses, of which seventeen are preserved. Its 
upper part, which may be from 12 in 20 feet high, is mediaeval, being 
constructed of small stones and mortar, 'Die tower stands close |u the 
mouth of the deep ravine which, bounding the acropolis hjJ! on the north, 
winds ftw&y into the heart of ihe mountains and is spanned a little- way 
up by 1 he Devil's Bridge (see below J. Some blocks of ihe ancient 
futtEfication-waE! abut on the north side of the tower + and another small 
piece of the wail, built of large roughly squared blocks in two courses, 
may be seen a few yards to the south of iL Further, some 30 yards 
or so in the iouth of the tower, nearer to the village nf are the 

ruins of another square tower, built in a wholly different style, i|s walls 
consisting of a core of small stones faced outside and inside with bricks. 

The hill which is believed to have been the acropolis of Troeren i* 
not isolated, but forms part of the range which hounds the plain on ihe 
west. On the north it descends abruptly in high rocky precipices into 
the ravine in which is the Devil's Bridge, Olive-groves extend up a 
jpeai part of the steep southern slope, but beyond them the hid rises 
in the form of a crag or pinnacle of rock, some 200 feet or so high, 
the small tup of which is bounded by precipices on three sides. The 
view from this airy summit is extensive and fine; it comprises a great 
part of the Attic coast* but Sunium seemed to me to be hidden by ihe 
island of Calauria; and as for Parnassus, which is said to be visible in 
dear weather far to the north-west, I saw nothing of it, the clouds 
hanging low over the mountains in that direction. Of ancient remains 
on the acropolis I did not discover a single stone ; but cm the eastern 
side of the rocky pinnacle into which ihe hill runs up, 1 found, near the 
lop* considerable remains of a vaulted mediaeval cistern, and lower down 
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cm a small level space, which but for the trag above it might be regarded 
as the top of the hil] > there art some pieces of mediaeval fortifications 
built or small stones, bricks, and menar, also- ruins of rudely-ronstnieted 
dwellings, Still lower down on the eastern slope of the hill are two small 
ruined chapels which may perhaps occupy the sites of ancient temples 

The Devil 1 * Bridge in the r vine on die northern side of the acropolis 
bill has been already described (voL y p. 273)- A walk of ten minutes 
up the glen takes us to it from the high tower at the foot of the acropolis- 
We follow a path which leads along the southern side of the glen, high 
above the stream. At the narrowest point of the ravine, where its sides 
arc farmed of lofty and perpendicular walls of rock, the pith crosses the 
abyss by a bridge consisting of a single small arch. This is the Devil's 
Bridge. High beetling crags rise above it f one of the rocky sides of the 
lyn beneath it is mantled thick w ith ferns and ivy ; and tree? droop over 
the stream which murmurs in the depths below, A small aqueduct, 
formed of a groove cut in a long single block of stone crosses die bridge 
side by side with the path, A goad deal of water ’lTifw_cd in the ravine 
at the bridge when I saw it T but some of it was diverted te turn two mills 
lower dawn, and lower still, in die fibuo, ] found the beq o/" the stream 
quite dry* Mosi of its water was probably used, to feed tfif Austuriant 
lemon-groves which line the banks of the stream at the point jW'hcre it 
issues from the glen. This brook or mountain torrent, now Called the 
Pfifyuni or A'rcwrisfo^ is probably the Golden Stream of l^eidsnnias. 

About a quarter of a mile east of the mouth of the Cravine, in the 
direction of ihc scrq are some ruins of bride dldt^kw^idi may be 
Roman, They form two blocks side by ndtk .j - com poMd 

of thick walls built entirely of flat bricks; th*r wo * standing to a 
considerable heighf T and there are arched recesses iir n-e Jm The walls of 
the other block arc not so thick and their care is made of small stones. 

Another and much mnre considerable group of ruins, some of which 
were excavated by Mr. Legrand h a French arcliaeologist, a few years ago, 
is to be seen some ten minutes 1 walk to die north of the point at which 
the P&tofrti issues from the glen. The most conspicuous of them is the 
.ruined mediaeval building known as IfofofthEpiskopi (voL j. p. 27 ji¬ 
lt stands on a mound j the walls, built of small stones, flat bricks, and 
mortar, contain some fragments of antiquity, comprising a few inscriptions 
winch have been already published. 

About too yards or so to the south of PaLmhEpiikept are the 
remains of the large building excavated by Mr. Legrand, of which some 
account has been given in the text (vot y jj. 374% The well-built 
walls T which are s ft, io im thick and nowhere more than 2 ft. 6 in. 
high, are faced outside and inside with squared slabs of blue iunestmie 
*et tip on their narrow edges, be far as it is excavated the building 
censUts of n long hall extending north and south, with two wings pro¬ 
jecting eastward from its two ends. The great hall, 31 paces long by i q 
paces wide, is entered from the east by two doorways, each 6 feet wide, 
the thresholds of which are preserved All round the hall there are 
arranged* in a somewhat peculiar way, a number of blocks* each with a 
quadrangular groove cut in its upper surface. Many of these blocks arc 
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preserved entire in their places. Each of them measures j i inches Ion- 
ii inches brnadj and 12 indies Kirfi rt,* J nenes ion ip 
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only three sides of the quadrangle have at present been excavated : for 
at a distance of Sir paces in the east of the eastern water-channel a small 
excavation has revealed some remains of what seems to have been an 
outer wall built in the same style as the other walk. Perhaps the 
edifice was a bathing establishment with the baths in a central court, 
while all round the court were halls and rooms m which the bathers 
dressed and lounged* The plan of the budding, so far as it has been 
excavated* is illustrated by the annexed cut (p. 59 S) 1, 

The rmnains nf the temple discovered by Mr. Legrand (see vol. 3, 
pu 374 ) are situated 36 P"«s south-west of the large building just 
described. Only the foundations are now standing, but they are well 
built and well preserved. They are constructed of squared blocks laid 
In horizontal courses and measure as paces in length by 1 3 pices m 
breadth- At a comer where their full height has been exposed by an 
excavation three counts of masonry are preserved, l was (old that a 
large drum of a flitted Doric column which I saw near the stadium had 
been transported thither from the site of the temple. The drum is 
3 fL 9 in. In diameter ; the number of its flutes is twenty. At present 
no architectural fragments are 10 be seen at the temple. 

The stadium occupied a hollow between Pa$ixto~E-$ifkofn and the 
Pcfami river, hut much nearer to the former than id the Latter. About 
70 yards or so to the south of it stands a house* the property of a 
retired naval officer who was good enough 10 show me over the group 
of ruins which ] have been describing. They are all on his land and 
within a few minutes' walk of his house. The racc-cou^e is now 
occupied by a lemon-grove, where the yellow fruit hung ripe at the 
time of my visit- At the hollow semicircular end* which opens east¬ 
ward, there are remains of a curved wall built of large polygonal stones. 
This wall probably divided the seats of the spectators from the race¬ 
course, A few yards to the west of it a spring rises among rocks. Its 
water flows into a modern cistern in from of the polygonal wall. Can 
this spring be the Hippocrenc mentioned by FanaanKis (ii, 31. 9) ■ 
More probably St was the spring of Hercules which rose in front or the 
house of Hippolytus (Faus. ii, 3a. 4) ; ^ house Hlppolytus may 

be supposed to have been near his stadium. 

Lastly, 1 observed in its original position one of the three remark¬ 
able columns which Cell describes and which he conjectured might have 
belonged to the very ancient sanctuary of Thearian Apollo mentioned 
by Pau&amas. The column stands by itself at a spot between the 
Pc/ami river and the stadium, some l 50 yank or so to the north east 
of the mouth of the ravine. We came to rt in twenty minutes after 
passing the village of Xtemala* It Is a monolith of rather dark brown¬ 
ish colour, eight sided, and 9 feet high* The ground at the foot of it 
has been excavated 

K 735 line 34 s?$. from foot, a holy sanctuary of Poseidon etc. 
Since the description in the text was printed l have visited the sanctuary 
of Poseidon in Column (30th November lEgj) and the Swedish archae¬ 
ologists who excavated It have published their report d* arch. 

ImL in Athtn, 20 (rS^SK PP 267-326), accompanying it with plans of 
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which one is htrt reproduced (pi- ix.). The following descnption is 
based partly on their report and partly on my awn notes. 

The sanctuary is situated very picturesquely on a saddle between 
the two highest peaks of the island, both of which are covered with pine- 
woods. A walk of about an hour takes us to it from Paros v the modern 
capital pf the island. The path at first skirts the southern shore of the 
island for a short way, then toms and ascends in a north westerly 
direction through the pine-forest- Front the sanctuary; which stands 
at a height of about boo feet above the sea, beautiful amt wide prospects 
open between the wooded hills both to the north and the south. We 
Took down on the sea with its multitudinous bays, creeks, promontories, 
and islands stretched out before us and framed as in a picture between 
the pine-dad bids on either hand. A fitter home could hardly have 
been found for the sea-god whose favourite tree—the pine—still mantles 
the greater part of the island. 

The temple of Poseidon stood within a separate precinct at the 
north “eastern end of the sanctuary, away from the other buildings. The 
precinct forms a rectangle 55.5 metres long by 27,6 metres wide, and is 
enclosed by walls of hard blue limestone* about 3 ft. 6 in. thick* which 
are preserved all round to an average height of about 2 feet. Theae 
walls arc meanly built of small irregular stones, like Scotch dyke?. The 
north wall and part of the east wall rest on a four-siepped base. There 
are two openings in the wadis of the precinct* one on the east and the 
other on the south. The eastern gateway, situated in the axis of the 
temple, was the principal entrance. Of the temple iudf the remains 
are exceedingly scanty, consisting almost entirely of a few small pieces 
of pavement or foundations built of small itones in a very indifferent 
style. From the remains, however, such as they am, Prof Wide judges 
that the temple was surrounded by a Doric colonnade with six columns 
at each of the narrow ends and twelve columns on each of she long 
rides. A small Doric capital, 2 ft. 3 in. in diameter, lies on the ground 
on the 5ice of (he temple, and near it is a fragment of a similar capital. 
According to Prof. Wide, the foundations of the colonnade were built of 
soft limestone, and the walls of the temple of hard blue limestone^ The 
cornice (sittui) wni of marble with palmettos painted oti it. The clamps, 
which were of iron, had a Z shape and were run with lead. From the 
shape of the clamps and other small lad leaf ions Prof Wide concludes 
that the temple was built in the sixth cetiiury fLC. 

To the south-west of the temple there lies a group of buildings 
forming three sides of a large quadrangle. It comprises three colonnades* 
a large irregularly.shaped building with a portico or colonnade in front 
and four rooms behind, and lastly a smaller building nn the south-west 
side* in which was probably the portal leading into the quadrangle. 
Of this group of buildings the colonnade at the north-eastern comer 
(marked East Colonnade on the plan) is the best preserved. It is about 
32 pace? distant from the sacred enclosure of the temple. This 
colonnade faced south or, to be more exact* south-east* and measured 
30.15 metres in length by M metres in depth. Preserved almost in 
their entire length are the stylobate in front and the lower parts of the 
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three outer walls on the east, norths and west. The stylobate is 
beautifully constructed of large square slabs of trachyte measuring 
uniformly 6 ft 6 in. long, about J feet wide* and about lo inches high. 
It reals upon a lower course similarly constructed of large squared stabs, 
and that again rests on a foundation-course built in a commoner style 
Some of the block* of the stylobate are wanting at the west end. The 
outer walls of the colonnade cm the east, north, and west art 2 fees 
thick and are standing throughout to a height of from i to 3 feeL 
Each wall consists of a core of small stones faced on the outside and 
inside with polygonal blocks of blue limestone which arc well cut and 
well filled together. The faces of the blocks are smoothed. The 
masonry is excellent. Two rows of columns ran along the entire 
length of the colonnade, an outer row on the south fronts and an 
inner row parallel to it down the middle of the building. The outer 
row consisted of sixteen Doric columns, the inner row of four Ionic 
columns. A drum of one of the Doric columns made of tufa and 
measuring about 38 Inches in diameter is still in position, and a Doric 
capital also made of tufa and measuring about 33 inches in diameter 
lies not far off The four Ionic columns of the inner row rested on four 
separate foundations, which art still preserved. A hast of one of the 
columns, made of tufa and about a fb join, m diameter, is standing on 
one of the foundations. To judge from the fine style of its masonry 
this colonnade must belong to the best period of Greek architecture, 
probably to the fifth or fourth century H-C Prof Wide assigns it to the 
fifth century. 

In a line with this colonnade to the west and divided from it only 
by a passage about II feet wide* are the remains, far less complete, of 
another colonnade which is marked as the Middle Colonnade on the 
plan. It was about 33 paces long, and apparently of the same depth 
> 11 pates) as the East Colonnade. Like the East Colonnade, too, it 
was enclosed on (he cast, north, and west by walls faced outside and 
inside with polygonal blocks of blue limestone. These walls are partly 
preserved on the north and wc^t; on the east side foundations atone 
remain. Of the colonnade proper nothing is left but two square 
foundations of columns of the inner row. 

Opposite to the East Colonnade and distant from it about 33 paces 
to the south, or rather snuthnsast, is another colonnade which on the 
plan I have called the South Colonnade, its length from cast la west 
is 34.30 metres and its depth 11.80 metres j the north fuu tidal ion-wall, 
ouilt of squared blocks, is preserved ihroughen!. The colonnade opens 
10 the north or rather north-west. 1 It had two row's of columns T an 
outer and an inner. The square foundations of the five columns w hick 
composed the inner raw are preserved. On one of them is standing 
the base of an Ionic column made of tufa and measuring about 3 feet 
in diameter, A fine Ionic capital belonging to this row of columns is 
also preserved, and some pieces of a with mututes and 

made of tufa, are lying in the colonnade. The style of masonry of this 

1 I make this sUutmefpt on the authority of P toL Wide's plan. According IQ nij 
doe**, itw nbrnude ope&i 10 the south. 
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colonnade is lair, but net so fine as that of the Hast Colonnade. On a 
fary; block which lies in ii I observed she mason’s maHcs IIV. A few 
feet 10 the north of the Junk base there it a slab of white marble 
measuring 34 inches by 32 inches and about i I inches high, which 
from [is mouldings and the marks of attachment on its upper surface 
evidently formed the top of the pedestal of a statue. 

Immediately to the west of the .South Colonnade is a building of 
some size (marked D on the plan) which has the form of a rectangle 
with a large corner cut off Its northern front is 31.35 metres and 
its eastern {or rather north-eastern) wall 31,7 meires long, while the 
length of its short western (or rather south western) wall is only 13.25 
metres. The back wall, which was perhaps at the same time the 
boundary-wall of the sanctuary, is preserved to a considerable extent 
on She south and south-west. It is built of quadrangular block* of blue 
limes lone laid in horizontal course* of which from two ta four are 
standing. The building comprised a portico or colonnade on the north, 
four Inner rooms, and apparently an open court of irregular shape 
between these roams and the outer wall. The back walla of ihe rooms 
are bull! of rough polygonal sicincs. 

The western or rather soul h-western side of the great quadrangle 
round which the edifices just described were grouped was closed by a 
building (marked F, nn the plan) which scents to have included a peml 
leading into the quadrangle, a colonnade opening in the same direction, 
and two or three rooms lying at the back of the colonnade- 

To the south-west of this group of buildings, and at a short distance 
from them., are the foundation.* of what seem* to have been a long 
colonnade with projecting wings. On the plan the building is marked 
as the West Colonnade* it faced south-east, and its total length, 
including the wings* is 4&4 metres. Of the back wall almost nothing b 
left, but the foundation* of an inner row of columns are preserved, and 
from the thickness of the front wall we may infer that it supported an 
outer tow of columns. Best preserved are the foundations and stylobate 
of the north-eastern wing. In from of 1M1 wing stand three foundation* 
which probably supported values. Close to it tie* also a quadrangular 
pedestal of dark marble 1 which from an inscription can ed on U appear* 
10 have borne the statue of a certain Aguicks* son of Sosiphanc*. From 
the style of letters of the inscription 1 judged il might belong to the 
second or first century ilC. FoUowtUg a suggestion of Dr. Dbrpfeld's* 
Prof. Wide conjectures that this colonnade with the projecting wings 
was a Council House. The grounds for thinking that it fit so are, first, 
that it resembles a building at Maiuinea which on inde pendent grounds 
b conjectured ro liave been a Conned House (sec vnl. 4. p. aiGJj and, 
second* that an inscription found by the Swedish archaeologists At the 
sanctuary of Poseidon makes mention of 11 the statues it die Council 
House. 13 This inscription proves that there was a Council House at the 
sanctuary and this slatues stood at or near It* which accord* very well 
with the presence of foundations for statue* in front of the colonnade in 
question. 

1 Pr®L Wide Wiyi white limeftft&e I fdlm* mj note*. 
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About 29 paces to the south-west of the We^E Colonnade ant fuunda- 
idoQS and w.iJIii of a quadrangular eddkc (marked C nn the plan) which I 
conjecture In have been the dwellings of priests and osTiciats. It appears 
Eo have consisted of an open court about 1 - metres square surrounded by 
room?. The building, whatever it was, stands on higher ground than the 
rest of die sanctuary, just at the beginning of the slope of the pine-dad 
hill which bounds the sanctuary oti the west- Indeed the rooms abut 
on the rocks on the top of which the pine-wood begin?, and front them 
charming views are io be had over the forest to the sea, which with it* 
capes and Stands fa visible both on the north and the south. The entrance 
to 1 he building is from the east* To the left of the entrance h a square 
chamber with a well-preserved, door of concrete ; a great part of the hrsr 
course of the walls of this room is also standing. Dn I he opposite or 
western side of the court arc two rooms, the walls of which are standing 
to 4 height of several feet. The foundations are built of squared blocks 
of Limestone, but in the upper port of the walls bricks occur, which 
Seems to show that the building was repaired in Lite. perhaps Roman 
times ; but from the style of some ante-fixes of terra-cotta found on the 
spot Prof Wide seems inclined to date the original building in the third 
century jic. The door of the larger of the western rooms opened be¬ 
tween. two Ionic half columns ; the base of one of these half-columns still 
exists. Stone benches seem to have nun round the walls of this larger 
room, and el statuette of Aesculapius, with a. dedicatory inscription of 
Roman date, wus found in it. Hence Prof. Wide conjectures that the 
room may have been the meeting-place of a religious society ; he com¬ 
pares a simitar room in the sanctuary of Zeus the Hurler near Megan* 
(see vcL p r 550). Rooms wish stone benches running round the 
walls have been, found also at the Heratum (vol 3, p. 17 5) and Olympia 
(vol. 4. p. §Sj. Stone benches also lined the walls of the long colonnade 
in the sanctuary of AtupEibrau^ (voL 2. p. 46a), In the building wbldi 
I conjecture to have been the priests' dwelling I observed some frag¬ 
ments of thick red pottery, a p’ece of a small fluted column of tufa, and 
two small quadrangular bases. 

The objects found in the sanctuary by Messrs. Wide and Kjcllbcr*; 
wcr £ few and on the whale unimportant* Most of them were discovered 
in the earth which liad been heaped up in order to obtain a level 
area for she precinct enclosing the temple of Poseidon. Amongst 
the objects here brought to light were sherds of the various early 
kinds of pottery known as Mycenaean, geometrical* prom-CKirinthiaiv 
and Corinthian. As nothing more rcctm! than Corinthian pottery was 
fyund in this rubbish-heap. Prof Wide Infers that the precinct may 
tuive been constructed in the sixth century U.C. Hut the discovery “f 
Mycenaean potsherds on the spot goes to show, us he rightly nl^crves, 
thut a sanctuary of some sort existed here at a much remoter eru. 
Among hi the inscription-* found fa one which mentions Amphictyoncs 
and Sacred Secretaries (Aitrstrutamattij). The significance of *hls 
in-scri puoti., which is overlooked by Ehc editors, has been jioinicd. 
by Professor con WiLamowritr- Mocllendorff ("Die Amphiktiunie von 
K.ilaufea.. 1 NitchHckUn ivn rftr kmigL sack*. Guilt dcr 
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Fhilolog. hntomche KEassc, 1696, Heft t, pp, 1 5&-ryo)* It proves 
that at the lime when the Inscription was carved, perhaps In the third 
centum ilc_ p the league of which Strabo- speakh (veil p, 374) still 
exiled. See veil. 3. p, 2 §6. 

A walk of LI bout half an hour down hom the sanctuary In a n ■ ■: 1 h- 
casteriy dirfCtbii bnnp us to the Iky of Vajonin % where some remains 
of ancient docks or ship-sheds may still be seen. This, thcrefoic, was 
the port of ihe ancient sanctuary. A rend led from it by a gentle ascent 
□p (he northern declivity of the mountain to the shrine, ending between 
1 he West Colonnade and the edifice which I conjecture to have been the 
abode of the priests, The harbour may have sheltered the vessels of 
the seven cities which made up the league of CalaurLa. 

F. 299 line 3 rpy. from toP( AsiHe etc, I visited Asine from 
Nauplia 9th fJeceinber 1895* and wih describe the ancient remains 
from my notes. 

The ruins of Asinc occupy a peninsula or head land which rises into .1 
rocky pinnacle on its northern or landward side* just above the isthmus 
which united it to the land. The bay into which rhe headland projects 
is spacious and possesses a line shelving beach of sand and pebbles, A 
Efcvel maritime plain, chic□ pied by cornfield* and olives, bordera on the 
bay to the fast and north-east of the peninsula. On the other hand the 
peninsula itself is for the most part a mass of rugged rocks which on the 
cast and west descend in precipices into the sea. But at the north' 
western foot of the cape, below a line of high precipitous rocki, there is 
a stretch of comparatively level ground ; and again on the ea-item side 
of the peninsula* above the rucks,. there are some terraces of earth. On 
these more level parts the ancient town probably Stood, but it can never 
have been a large one. In regard to its defences* the peninsula is pro¬ 
tected on she east and weal by sea^dlffs which might seem to render 
fortification!* unnecessary; anil on the west side there appears in fact to 
have been no wall except in a narrow opening between the cliffs through 
which a sleep *lope lead* down 10 the water's edge. At its soul hem 
extremity, on the other hand* towards the npen Sea the promontory slopes 
more gradually and a rugged path here leads down through the rocks to 
the water. On this side n accordingly, a fortification-walk of which there 
arc remains, crossed the peninsula from west to vast at she hear! of the 
lope, and it wits continued round the angle on the cut side, where there 
are also remains of it. It may very well have beetl continued all along 
the eastern face of the peninsula, above the tea he tiffs* though beyond a 
certain point it has now disappeared. On the landward nr northern vide 
1 if the headland there is also a line of high rocks which contributes to 
the natural strength of the place, and this natural defence wai Amber 
strengthened by a fortification-wall running along the top of the rock?. 
The points at which Asine was most easily accessible amt therefore 
weakest were at the north-eastern and north-western foot of the rocky 
peninsula, above the shore of the bay. Both these places were accord¬ 
ingly protected by fortifications, of which remains exist. 

The fortifications of Asine seem clearly to belong to three different 
periods, the Mycenaean, the Creek, and the Venetian. (1^ Of the 
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Mycenaean walls the remains are but scanty, To affirm, as Schhemann 
did, that they arc better preserved than the walls of Tiryns is a most 
monstrous exaggeralloft. Such as they are, they arc best seen in the 
wall which crosses the peninsula from east to west on its southern 
or seaward side. Parts of this wall arc built in true Cyclopean or 
Mycenaean fashion of great blocks of stone hardly fitted together; one 
block Is 2 metres long and i metre higli, another is 2 metres long and 
h$$ metres high. Further, at the eastern end of the wall, where il has 
turned the angle and begun to follow the eastern face of the peninsula, 
there is a square projecting tower buifi of true Cyclopean masonry* it 
measures 13 paces on the front and is pices on the sides and supports 
a terrace of earth,, above the surface of ■which the walls of the tower do 
not rise. The front wall of the tower, supporting the terrace, is about 
3 metres, high ; it is built of targe rough blocks scarcely hewn on the 
outside and only rudely fitted together- Within the tower, that is on the 
small terrace supported by it* there are remains of Cyclopean walls and 
a cavity in the ground which seems to have been a cistern- Hut even 
the southern wall of Asine, though in part Mycenaean or Cyclopean in 
style, is by no means exclusively m Beginning aft the western edge 
of the peninsula with a small square tower built of Large roughly* 
hewn quadrangular blocks, it is preserved unbroken for about 30 paces 
eastward. Both faces of the wall are standing- h is 1 + 3 ° metres 
thick, and is standing to a height varying from 1 metre to about 2.70 
metres. The stones of which it is composed are of various sizes, 
roughly cut in polygons and fitted together; hut the masouryi though 
rough* seems too regular to he called Cyclopean or Mycenaean except 
fur a few yards at the west etid. The same rough polygonal, but not 
Cyclopean, masonry appears again in a projecting angle of the wall on 
the south-eastern face of the peninsula, close to ihe Cyclopean ton «* 
already described- The wall, where it makes this projecting angle, is 
3. Jo metres high. The other two places where remains of Mycenaean 
or Cyclopean masonry may be seen are In the gap between the cliffs 
on the western side of the peninsula and again in the fortification-wall at 
the north-western font nf the peninsula. In the former place—the gap 
between tile cliffs—there arc remains of a roughly-built wall of ill-fitting 
blocks some few yards long and 6 or 7 feet high. In the latter place — 
the fortification-wad at the north-western fool of the peninsula—there is 
a piL'ce of a simitar rough wall under a waJl of a totally different kind, 
namely a wall of well-jointed polygonal masonry' winch certainly belongs 
to 1 he good Greek period. Moth these pieces of rough walls are prob¬ 
ably, though not certainly, Mycenaean. That there was a Mycenaean 
settlement pit Asine is proved by the abundant remains of pointed 
Mycenaean pottery on the peni&Mjb, especially Oft its south-western 
side. I picked up and brought away a good many small sherds which 
seemed to me Mycenaean. 

12; Of the fortifications belonging to ihe Greek nr classical age there 
are massive remains at the north-eastern ftkot of the peninsula, racing 
eastward across the sandy beach of the bay. The remains consist of a 
wall built of well-cut and wcll-jmmed polygonal blocks and strengthened 
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With two square projecting towers, which art buitl to some extent in the 
same style though with a si rang tendency to quadrangular blacks and 
horirnmal courses. The wail Is standing to a height of from 4,50 
metres to 5 metres. The more easterly of the towers ts 9 metres broad 
and projects 7 metres from the walL Its height may be about 8. 50 
metres; fourteen courses of masoory t each apparently averaging about 
.60 or .70 metre, are preserved. Though the tower is square, its 
comers are rounded. The other tower of the Greek period, further 
west, is partly ruinous, but its northern face is standing 10 a height of 
about 4 metres. Its style of masonry is intermediate between the poly¬ 
gonal and rectangular. Still further to the west are more remains of 
ihe historical Greek period. One is a piece of a square tower well built 
in horizontal courses, of which four are preserved, giving a height of 
3,30 metres. This tower stands on dal ground at the northern fed 
of the rocky peninsula. Beside it are some mediaeval ruins and a 
Mule to the west of it is a chapel of the Fanagia. Another remnant 
of the historical Greek period is a square tower of polygonal 
masonry built tolerably high up on the rocky northern face of the 
peninsula, immediately above the battlementcd Venetian wall which is 
a conspicuous feature of Asine on this side, The lower in question is 
about 1 metres square and several metres high. On the west it abuts 
on high precipitous rocks. The Last piece of fortification belonging to 
[he classical Greek age which we have to node* U a vrall at the north¬ 
western foot of the peninsula, just above the beach and facing west 
arross the bay. This wall, about 30 pacts long, consist* at its southern 
end of well-jointed polygonal masonry built on the top of n rough wall 
which is probably Mycenaean {see above). Here the wall is between 
2 and 3 metres high. At Its northern end only one course of the poly¬ 
gonal wall is visible above ground. 

(3} A mediaeval wall, baitlememed in part and built of small stones, 
bricky and mortar, runs along the crest of some of the high rocks on 
the northern and north-eastern fact of the pcninsullL To Some extent 
«t stands on the lop of portions nf [he ancient Greek wall built of poly¬ 
gonal masonry which has been already described This ball Seme nied 
wall h no doubt a work of the Venetians, 

Wi thin the fortification-wall at the north-eastern fool of the peninsula 
there is a short piece of wall built of good ashlar masonry which may 
have formed part of the inner side of a gateway. The place would be 
appropriate for a gateway, as the peninsula is easily accessible on this 
side. 

P r 300 line 33 $f$ m from top, a mountain which they call Pont urns 
etc. Z visited Lema £th December 1895, and the notes t made on the 
spot may help to give the reader a clearer idea of the situation of the 
marsh and of the Fonlimis and Amy mono streams. 

At the southern end of the great Aigulic plain Mount Ponllnus 
advances abruptly eastward to within a few hundred yards of the sea. 
South of It the hills again retire, leaving another small maritime plain 
between their base and the beach. The pass between the foot of 
Mount fontiiius and the sea may be about half a mile long from north to 
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scmtb by 300 yards wide. Within this narrow space arc comprised the 
iwo ancient streams the Ppptintia and the Amymonc, the Lemaean 
marsh, and the modem village of Luma. The two streams rise at the 
foot of the mountain but at opposite ends of the pas*, the Pontiuu* at 
the northern and the Amymone at the southern end. Most of the 
Lemaean marsh Lies between them, but much nearer to the Amyinone, 
Indeed the Amymonc, in its short course* flows through the march, which 
it partly feeds *, whereas the Fontinus is clear away from it to the north. 
The modem village of Lem*, a station on the railway line from Argos 
to TripoIitsOf lies a quarter of a mile or so to the south of the Fon tinus, 
immediately to the north and east of the marsh. 

Mount Fondntis which rises above the village is a hdl of no great 
height, but of broad massive outline. On its crest are seen from betw 
against the sky the walls and towers of a mediaeval castle crowning the 
summit. The slope of the hill towards Lema is on the whole even anil 

uniform and tufted with low plants* but toward the south-east it is 

broken by some high lines of rocks. The carriage-mad from Argos 
skim the foot of the Hill and traverses the village, Reside the road 
rise the springs both of the Fnniinus bmok and the Amymone; and 
between the road and the sea is the Lem Man marsh. In approaching 
Lema from Argos and entering the pass between Mount Fontinus 
and the sea we firct come to the rush-fringed spring of the Fontinus on 
the left side of the road. The stream is a mere brook of clear water 

bordered by rushes and tall grasses and almost choked with, green 

water-plants. A great part of the water is diverted at the spring to 
turn a mill which stands on the shore some 30 or 40 yards north of 
the mouth of the stream. The whole course of the brook from its 
source to the sea is probably not more than too or 300 yards. 

After passing the source af the Fontinus and traversing in a few 
minutes the village of Lema wo come to the springs of the Amymone, 
which rise beside the road at the southern end of the village, a few yards 
to the north of a white-washed chapel of St. John, The springs art 
copious and issue from under rocks, forming at once a shallow pool of 
beautifully dear water, from which the stream flows towards the sea in a 
bed fringed with mods. Great beds of needs* marking the rite of the 
Lemaean marsh, grow also beside the pwd and in the narrow stretch of 
flat swampy ground between it and the sea, A tig-iree has rooted 
itself among the rocks from whieb the springs flow, and a few yard* 
further off to the south arc a mulbeny-trte and a silver poplar- borne 
eighty yards or so to the north-east of the springs but completely hidden 
by a screen of trees is the: Aky onion Lake described by Fausnnias, 
It is a pool Of still* dark, glassy wntcr surrounded by great reeds 
and grasses and tall white poplars with silvery stems. Though distant 
only about thirty yards from the highroad and the village the spot is as 
wild and lonely as If it lay in the depth* of some pathless forest of the 
New World, I sought it for some time in vain, and when at last 1 
came upon it, in the waning light of a winter afternoon* everything 
seemed to enhance the natural horror of the scent The sky was dark 
save for one gleam of sunlit cloud which was reflected in the black water 
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uf the pool. Tilt wind sighed amon^ the reeds and mailed the thin leaves 
of ihe poplars. Altogether I could well imagine I hat superstitions might 
gather about this lonely pool in the marsh* Qf such a spot in England 
tales of unhappy love, of murder and suicide would be told. To I he 
I.;reeks of old it seemed one of the ways to hell, The man who drove 
me from Argos said, like Fausanlas, that the pool had never been 
fathomed and mi bottomless. 

In its short course to the sea the Amymone assumes ihe proportions 
of a hroad full stream, ia fiiirt of a small river not unlike ihe Cam at 
Gianchcstcr, J£ut the greater pan of jts water corner I think, not from 
the springs beside the road* but from the Alcyonian Lake, in which 
tliere seem to be deep subterranean springs. Close to the sea the 
stream* after flowing through the reedy marsh, expands into a millpond, 
fringed with grass, while poplars and other trees* which is divided from 
the beach only by an embankment and a stone dyke. Pan of the 
water of the pond turns a mill beside the shore 1 the rest is diverted 
into n emu], shaded by trees and bordered bv rushes and water-grasses, 
which skirts the beach for a short way southward and then allows the 
pent-up water to escape with an impetuous flow into the sea. The 
narrow' beach is of fine sand, firm under the tread- Beyond the out' 
flow of the canal the stone dyke is continued for n little way further 
south along the shore and is then joined by a wall which strikes down 
eastward from near the highroad to the sea. About 20 yards further 
south there is a parallel wall which, however, stops short a few yards 
before it reaches the shore- The object of these |iaml[el walls was 
doubtless to confine the Lcruncun marsh on the youth and to prevent it 
from inundating the cornfields and olive-groves of the neighbouring plain, 

F. 305 line t a from foot, what Is called Aai&raea etc. On the 
difficult question of the topography of Thyreatis see R. Heberdey, Die 
Rehtn dis Pajaasrim in Gtitehmlami^ p, 5 1 iff, In agreement with 
Lolling h t would identify the ruins called Htliemko as those of Thyrea, 
the capital of the district. He observes that Thyrea is not mentioned 
and hence was probably not visited by Fa manias, who seems on enter- 
sng the Thyrean plain from ibe north by the Anigravun pa&s to have 
immediately turned inland up the valley uf the Tanus and ascended it 
till he reached the Laconian frontier on the crest of Mount Farncn, 
about 3 miles or so beyond the modern village of //, Pet res. Mr, 
Hebcrdcy supposes that all ihe three villages mentioned by Pnusaniaa, 
namely Athene, Neris, and Eva, were on this route, Athene he 
would place at Loukou* Neds at OrxirvKustn\ and Eva at H. Petros. 

F. 30S line if from lop r the monastery of Loukon, Four large 
marble; columns have lately been found at the spring near the monastery 
{Mitthtiltutgen ii. arch. Inst, in Atken^ 21 ( iScj 6), p, 466), 

P H 315 line 5 from lop. took MflcfctJJUT clc. Sanctuaries for 
criminals existed also among the Californian Indiana (Ooscana, 1 Chinig- 
ehinkh, 3 appended to [A. Robinson's] Life in California (New York, 
1B46)* p- 262); and sanctuaries taking the form of cities of refuge are 
found among the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush (Sir George S. Robertson* 
The Ktt)in of/Ac Hindu Kush (London, 1896), p. 440 ^ 
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parts of West Africa (Miss Miry H, Kingsley, Trmvl r *4 IVtsi Afrit#, 
( London, l&Q 7 h P 4*&J- Ia fe £ ar <* <° th& W * 4t African towns of thi* 
class Miss King sky w*as good enough to give me in convenMddzl some 
details which do not appear in her book. The Jews also had their 
plies of re%e (Numbers xxsv. 6* Ucuteronomy iv. 4^-4 b »*- r i °. 
Joshua xx,}. In the light of these instances It becomes probable that 
the tradition as to the origin of Rome was well founded. To this sub¬ 
ject 1 hope to return elsewhere. 

F. 517 hue 11 Decelea etc. The township of T>ecelea seems, 
according to Prof. Mllchhofcr, to have luid its centra in the hollow 
between the King's- park at Tatm and the hill which bounds the hollow 
on the south. Traces of walla and large single blocks of limestone 
may be seen extending from the new inn to the royal stables. The 
inscription referred to in the text was found near the stables. On the 
hill which doses the hollow towards the south is a ruined fortress which 
Prof. Milchhofer believes to be the one erected by the Lac-edae* 
manuuis in 41 3 ilc. The wall still encircles the hill about half-way up 
except on the south-east side, where it scents to have approached 
the summit. It forms an ellipse almui 3oo metres in circumference. 
Only the lower courses remain, and of them nothing but the outer 
surface is visible, the wall serving as a support to the soil above. The 
blocks are of moderate sue and not all of them are squared, A- 

Milchhiifer p in Kart&t iwi AtHka^ Erh\uUm<kr Text, Heft vii. viii. 
p. z 

V. 330 line [3 from foot, those who sail to India. To the 
literature dealing with the subject of Greek intercourse with India may 
be added an article by Mr. S- Levi, 11 La Gr&ce eE ITnde d F aprH ks 
documents indiens/ published in the Revue rfts grtiyntf, 4 (1891), 

pp 24*45. 

F. 340 line 2 from top. LyeurgUB. The historical existence of the 
Spartan legislator Lycurgus h defended with characteristic good sense 
and Insight by J- TdptTer (Bri/ragt -ur grittkfschm AUtriumswizitn- 
ickaft (Berlin, 1897)* pp. 347-362), It should never have been called 
ip question. 

K 340 line 3 from foot, Artemis Anaeitia. Mention is made of 
Artemis Anadtis (or Anniiis) In Lydian inscriptions. Sec Moarubv xoi 
fhf}XiQ&ijtrri rijv EmyytAuci/f (Smyrna, 1SS0), pp, 127, 1641 

ftciw jme Serie, 6 (1SB5X p- 105, 

P, 34S line 3 from top. Death, The Greek conception of death as 
embodied in literature and art h the subject of a recent monograph by 
Mr, A* de Riddcr {Dt Fid/t dt ia mart w Grirt J iVjhyut rimriput, 
Paris, 1897). 

P* 359 line 14 rp. from font* little leaden figures etc. On these 
votive offerings ace F. PerdriicL 1 OfFrande* archalqucs du Mcnetaion 
et de PAmydalon/ Jfcput jme Slrie, 3c (1897). PP- 8- 

ig* where many of them are figured. Among the tmy statuettes are 
several of winged goddesses, and one of a goddess (probably Artemis) 
shooting an arrow from a bow. Two represent lions. Some of the 
figures arc cow at Munich, others at Athens. A few objects of the 
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same son were found by Mr T Tsaontas in the sanctuary of Apollo at 
Amydne. 

P, 3G3 line 19 from foou Hellenes —-Hellas. The history 0! the 

names Hellas and Hellenes has been examined by Prof. Jf. 11 . Bury 
(Jmntei of Htllrnic Siudit$ A 13 (1 ^i> 5, >„ pp, 217-33®). He attempts 
to show how the name Hellas, from designating originally a small 
territory in the south of Thessaly* came in lime to stand for the 
whole of Greece. According to him, there was an intermediate stage 
when the name was applied to the district in the north of Peloponncsc 
afterwards know n as Achaia. This, he holds, is the application which 
the name has in OtfyiSfjr, xv. So* where Menclaus proposes to conduct 
Telcmachus 4< through Hellas and mid Argos." The name Hellenes, 
on Prof. Bur/s theory* did not come into use as a general name for all 
the Greeks until the seventh century jlc. 

P. 3K9 line is from top, & wide-spread custom of throwing 
offerings into volcanoes etc, The Indians of Nicaragua used to throw 
maidens into the volcano of M-isaya, “thinking by their lives to appease 
the fine* that it might not destroy the country 11 (Herrera, Gwerti/ 
History flf Ameriai^ translated by CapL John Stevens* vuL 3. p- 341)“ 

p r 393 line 34 from foot, the dolphin at PoroMlene. In the reign 
of Augustus there Is said to have been a dolphin which carried a boy 
on els back daily to and from school between Bake and Puteoli (P0ny, 
Nat. hist Ll 25 : Soli nets* ml 7 * 7 * ed. Th. Mommsen). PorosiclGTie* 
or Pordoselene as it seems to have been more properly called* was 
an island between Lesbos and the mainland (Strabu, mil p. 61S jy.; 
Scylax, PaipluSi 97), On the question of the credibility of the story 
here told by Fatisanias see the Introduction, 

P. 42O, The statement of Pausanias (iy, 27. 11) as to the per¬ 
sistence of the Doric dialect in Messenk down to a late time is con- 
finned by inscriptions (Dittenberger und Pinguid* I>ir jMstArifitn von 
Qij&tfia, p. £02* note on No. 399). 

P. 429 line 1 2 from font* Mesaeuo, Excavations made by the 
Greek Archaeological Society in 1B95 laid Isarc a great part of the 
ancient market-place* including a stately building with colonnades and 
portals. A fountain* supposed to he the ancient Arrinoc menlioned by 
Pausanias [iv. 31. 6 ) t was also found: one of the marble walls with a 
spout is preserved, and in the interior is a piece of a marble conduit or 
aqueduct. Amongst the inscriptions discovered is one that describes 
the boundaries of Messene. Another mentions a certain Marcus who 
had built the four colonnades of the sanctuary of Aesculapius; and 
another speaks of a man Aristeus who had been sent as an ambassador 
of Greece la Nero. See Mittktilungtn (L Imi. m Ath iw, so 

(1895), P 375 : AfMnenrm, 31 st December 1895* p. 8791 BtrUntr 
fteloteg. WpetemtkriA 6ih January 1 3 <A p 71 $ *?• * Amritm feu mat 
af AnMwfogy* it (1896), p. 244 : CfotmW Rfuinv, 10 (1896)*?. 76- 

E\ 4J5 Line 15 s$q. from top, tlW victims — black bulls etc. 
A wealthy man of EEatea provided in his will* which is partially preserved 
in an inscription* that a bull should be periodically sacrificed and games 
held at Ms tomb (£?. /. G, ff. 5 . 3. No. 1 36 ;- 
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p, .56 line 1 7 from top, CEtrypteutium-PyltJfl, Fr«h ligbl hot 

been thrown on the lopotfraphy of h’lu* or Corypfcwmtt and .he 
neighbouring island of Sphaeieria, m well as on Thucydidess narrame 
of the military opera! ions there in 425 KC., by the researches 
Messrs. G. 11 . Grundy and K, M. liurrtws, who m 1895 by a 50 nl c- 
w hat curious ctMrtddence examined both sues Independently at ■* 
interval of a week or two, Mr. Grundy made a survey of the 
ground which he has published along with « paper in wh.eh he 
propounds certain novel theories as to the battles and Thucydides's 
account of them (Journal of Hilknk Studits, 16 (1S9&). P£ 1 
“th plates it. and iii.) The results of Mr Burrows's researches are 
set forth in the same journal (voh 16 (L& 9 *)t PP- 5 S* 7 <>} ln an a e 
article, which may be regarded as the most important contribution 
vet made towards the elucidation of Thucydides's narrative, both 
writers confirm in the most positive manner two of the conclusions 
which, without having visited the site, I had adopted in the tevt. 1 ie 
first of these conclusions is, that Arnold’s well-known proposal to 
identify PaUuo-K'mlm with Sphactcnn and the hill of tfagto JVtWo 
with Pylon is absolutely refuted by a study of the ground, which proves 
beyond question or cavil that the island still called bphagia is the 
ancient Sphacteria and that Palate-Kastro is the Pylus or Coryphasiiim 
oF Thucydides and Pausanias* The second conclusion an which Mr. 
Gmndy and Mr Burrows agree unhesitatingly is that, the Ligoon of 
Oman Agn fti the eastern foot of P&hu &-AdiAtt is not, as Leake and 
other-, have supposed, a modem encroachment of the sea upon what m 
antiquity was ft level stretch of sand, but that cm the contrary it is m 
old arm of I he sea which lifts been converted into a lapoon by the 
gradual growth of sandbars both on the north and the south, and which 
isnqw in' process of being silted ftp. Both writer* are of opinion that 
the lagoon existed as a navigable sheet of water in the time of Thftcy* 
dities and communicated with the bay of Atewww on the south by ft 
dianne] which was also megabit for anoem ships. They only differ 
as to the probable width of the channel, Mr, Grundy assuming that at 
was narrow and Mr. Burrow* that it was wide. The latter view is 
made the more probable by Thucydides's silence as to the existence of 
the lagoon. For if the passage was wide, the Lagoon would be practi¬ 
cally a part of lhe bay of NtTz^rirw and so would not call for any special 
mention; whereas if the passage was narrow the lagoon would have 
formed a separate harbour, and thus there would have been two 
harbours instead ef one, whereas Thucydides speaks throughout of one 
only. Mr- Grundy is indeed driven by his theory to suppose that there 
were two harbours and that Thucydides confused them; but there is 
no need to impute any mistake of this Sort to the historian if we only 
assume with Mr. Burrows that the opening was a wide one. 

Making use of the papers of Messrs, Grundy and Burrows J propose 
now to correct on certain points and to supplement the account of Pylus 
and Sphactcria given in the text. The summit of Pylus is 450 ^ei 
high, not yao feet* as t have stated. Almost the whole of its eastern 
side, towards the lagoon, is a sheer and inaccessible precipice± only at 
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the northern and southern ends, above the bay of VvuteAmiia and the 
Siha chinnct mp«tivcly, dots the line of diff* descend and merge 
into a more or less sleep slope. These two places therefore arc the 
points on she Landward side which would need m be fortified by any 
force holding Pyles. Mr. Burrow? has made it highly probable that 
the Athenian wall which the Spartans purposed to batter down with 
siege engines (Thucydides, iv. 1 3) ran along the top of the low slope at 
the southern end of she line of cliffs. For the terms in which Thucy- 
dides mentions this purpose seem to show that the point of assault was 
not accessible to the Spartans from the land but could only be readied 
by disembarking both engines and men from the fleet. Now \% as seems 
probable, at the time of the siege the lagoon communicated with the 
Bay of JVdz'iir/ttti by a brood channel and its waters washed the foot of 
the eastern cliffs of Pylus for the greater part nf iheir length* the sandy 
Slope at the southern end of the cliffs could only have been reached by 
the Spartans from their ".hips. It was probably on this sandy dope that 
Demosthenes benched ills ships under the fortification which he had 
erected on the mp of the slope (Thucydides* iv. 9), and it was here that 
the Spartans intended to plant their battering-rams, If they had In- 
tended to batter the Athenian fortifications at ihe northern end of the 
difis they could have done so without landing men from the fleet, since 
that end of the cliffs was connected* as at present, with the mainland 
by a level stretch of sand of which the Spartans were in undisputed 
possession. 

With regard to the Athenian fortifications at the northern end of 
IMus, Mr. Burrows lias >hmvn good ground* for believing that they did 
not include the northern extremity of the promontory ns far n-i the Bay 
0 ( lWifolMitii but fallowed a steep and nearly continuous line of cliffs 
which crosses the northern slope of the hill from east to west. The 
cave of Nestor is below the eastern end of this lane of cliffs. At their 
Other or western end* about too yards or so from the sea, these cliffs 
fall away and there is a level space by which an enemy could pass 
through to the south. Here accordingly was probably the Athenian 
fortification which I he Spartan araty vainly assaulted (Thucydides, j v. 
p, IT' 13)* and here Mr. Burrows found extensive remains of a wall 
which in its style answers well to Thucydides's description (Iv, 4) of the 
fortifications hastily run up by the Athenians, being built of unhewn 
stones of no great sire piled together without mortar. The advantages 
to the small Athenian garrison of choosing this line of defence instead 
of embracing the northern end of the promontory within iheir fortifica¬ 
tions were great. It saved them from building several hundred yards 
of wall, which in the short time at their dbpus.il they could hardly have 
accomplished; and they had now to defend the base instead of two 
side? of a triangle* while even of this base half* at least, would require 
no wall at all, and a quarter more would require only a slight one* 

The place where the Spartans, led by Brasidas, attempted to land 
and 10 carry the Athenian fortifications by storm is quire untnistokeable 
and answers to Thucydides 3 * description (iv F 9, 11) exactly. It is at 
the south-west end of the promontory, facing towards the open sea. 

VOU v 2 it 
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the shore i> studded for several hundreds of yanU with n«S«« 

S tewrfmck*. «» which it is 00 wonder that the 

Spartan pilots feared to break their ships >0 theJJ“™£ 10 
landing- Ytt bad as the landing-place ■», » waS lhe l f 0 y 

for further to the north the sen-coast of PyJus t 

inaccessible diffs where no ship could put m. At the I*>'" h nhn 
Hildas and the Spartans essayed to force a !*>*«& ** Alh " ™ 
fortHi cation-wall must have run inland from the rogged n*ksw^h 
hrre s>ud the share ; far over these rocks no wall could have been bu 
S ibnd from these rocks in fact Mr- llurrows^e across£ 
lions of an ancient Creek fortificatian wall « 

rfffuhr stvlc of its rnasonr)' ctnfiot have fortnwl part o 
hastily thrown up by the Athenians, though it probably Mows the same 
line. Indeed there arc a few rough pieces ,n it “^rfSterf 

from [he Athenian occupation- It was on the rocky* _ .. _ 
this wall [hat Demosthenes, die Athenian commander, drew up h.s men 
to repel the Spartan landing (Thucydides, iv. 9). .. 

On the north-east side of Pylus, near the spit of .and which dt aues 
the lagoon from [he Bay of Voidtivilia, Mr. Burrows found traces of 
massive Cydopcan walls and what appeared to lum to be s galena} o 
the same age « Tiryns and Mycenae. The e»st*n« of these ™am*, 
if Mr. Burrows's opinion as to their date is correct, confirms the v«n 
that the Homeric I'ylus was at Palma-hastrfc 

The SHi« channel, which divides I'ylus {PuiMO-hastro) on he 
north from Sphacteria on the south, « only 13 2 J^ 5 wlde jlt th 
narrowest point. Towards the sea it is deep hut at its «st*m cm . 
where die channel widens a litdc, it is so shallow as to be easily ford¬ 
able, there being only about S feet of water. This ford is pet baps 
250 yards across from shore to shore, with a br^dih ?f about1° « 
yard! On each side of it the water deepens vert- tapidly. There is a 
tradition that the ford vras created by the Turks who, after the battle of 
Ltpanto, blocked up the channel with stones and sunken ships in order 
to nroiec! their ship, which had taken refuge in the bay. Mr. Onmdy, 
however, is of opinion that a bar u gradually forming across the channel 
like those which now enclose the lagoon on the north and «uth. 

The island of Sphacteria would seem to have scarcely changed sine 
antiquity. The depth of water dose to the shore on all sides forbids 
us to suppose that its outline can have been much altered by the *<■*■“ _ 
of the sea. In length is ttj miles t its breadth varies from one-third te 
half a mite. The northern end nr the tslactl consists nf & short n -K 
running cast and west with a dip in the middle and reaching its ■ 
point at the eastern esiremity- This summit, now known as ■ 
Eiim, is also the highest point of the whole island. Its height is > 

500 feet. From the summit the ground falls away m steep but cbm 
able slopes on the north, w-csi, and south. On the c-ist t 16 P 
descends in a cliff some So feel high into a small hollow, on the 
edge of which the ground rises again into a jagged but lower peak 1 . 
drops sheer into the sea in a perpendicular cliff several hundreds o 
high, The hollow between the upper and (ewer peak is about S° > 
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wide by 100 yards long from north to south, It is accessible from the 
nonh by an easy slope, and from the »outh by a steep and difficult. 
£ u % an Alpine ‘chimney,’ between perpendicular m-diffs on 
either hand Mr. Burrows is probably right in supposing that by this 
steep gully the Meatmans clambered up into I he hollow and took the 
Spartans in the rear (Thucydides, iv. 36). The north cm and lower 
end of the hollow must certainly have been defended by the Spartan* 
Here indeed Mr. Burrows discovered, almost hidden under a thick 
growth of brash wood, a line of fortification stretching right across the 
hollow from the edge of the cliffs, It was, we may well suppose, while 
the Athenians were attacking and the Spartan? defending this wall that 
the Mcssenians, emerging from the gully, suddenly appeared on ibc 
sky-line—in mid-air, as Thucydides puts it—above and behind Lhc 
Spartans, the sight of them at once infusing fresh courage into die 
assailants and striking with dismay the defenders who> thus taken 
simultaneously in front arid rear, soon Laid down their aim* There are, 
it is true, distinct truces of another wall running across the south end of 
the hollow, a few feet from she top of the gully: but this wall the 
Spartans, trusting to the natural strength of the position, may very well 
have left undefended. A? the gully descends steeply to the water's 
edge between cliffs which apparently afford no foothold so a climber, we 
must suppose that die Mesienians reached the foot of it by boat, though 
this is not mentioned by Thucydides, 

On the other sides of the summit, namely on the north-west, wtit* 
and south-wes^ Me Burrows found the remains of the li ancient fort 
made of rough stones Jl which Thucydides mentions (iv, 31), It 
begins both on the south-wcsl and north-west in a curved line, following 
the shape of the bill some yards below the iop^ but on the long western 
sale its line i.-, broken by four projecting rectangular bastions. The 
stones of which it is built are large and rough and are not bonded 
together with bricks or mortar. Two and throe courses of these stone? 
arc preserved at various points, but some of the best preserved pieces 
arc hidden under a thick undergrowth of wild olive, wild strawberry, and 
other trees. In one place the wall is still 3 ft, 6 in. high. Part of it 
was observed and described by Schliemann urcA fwf» 

#Vr A/fax, 14 (1 fifty), p, 133). But he overlooked the wall in the hollow 
on the north-eastern side of the peak which formed a necessary part of 
Lhe fort. 

The southern end of Spharteria is, roughly spealting, a plateau 
about 150 feet above Sea-level with a toa&t-lmc which consists for the 
most part of perpendicular cliffs Fmun roo to 15* feet high. On die 
northern edge of the plateau the ground rises into two hills each about 
300 feet high. Between these hills on the south and Mount A 7 w on 
die north there intervenes about a mile of comparatively level but still 
very rugged and tiifficuli ground. Along its eastern edge nms a ridge 
which connects the two higher extremities of the island. On the east 
ihh ridge falls down into the sea in precipices from roc to 300 feet 
high; on the west it dopes steeply 10 the stretch of low-lying ground 
beside the open sea. The coast of this low ground is itself low but 
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mcky; in cdm weather landing is possible on. it- On the eastern side 
of the \ jJand* towards the Bay of the long line of lofty pre¬ 

cipices forbids a landing except at three or four points the best of 
which is at the chapel of the Pamela* near the middle of the island, 
A trap in the cliffs here gives access to the rest of the island. But 
□winy 10 the height of the cliffs this and all the other landings on the 
eastern side of Sphnctcria arc out of sight of anyone stationed cl* her 
on the central plain or even on the northern peak. Hence it was ca^y 
enough for the Athenians to land, a lttlle before dawn, without attract¬ 
ing the attention of the Spartan sentries {Thucydides, iv. 31)- I ^ 
island is uninhabited and almost wholly uncultiirated Us rocky surface 
|s overgrown with low scrub, and trees are scattered about it andglj or 
in clumps, especially on the ftat ground- The only spring is just where 
Ihucydides says (h\ 31) it was, in the middle and level part of the 
island. It was here that the main body of die Spartans was posted, 
and it was from here that, fighting hard, they were driven slowly over 
the rugged ground northward to Mount Etias t beset by the enemy both 
from Lhe ridge and from the shore and blinded by tbe dust which rose 
in clouds under their feel as they trampled over the recently-burnt scrub 
{Thucydides, iv* 31-35)* 

Wc have sttti (voL 3, p. 460) that Thucydides greatly under- 
estimated the wLdth of the two entrances to I he Bay of A'amrim* O f 
this, mistake Mr. Burrows has suggested an explanation which h ms the 
merit of being Simple and on the face of it not impraljible. lie 
supposes that when the Athenian fleet sailed into the bay by both 
entrances simultaneously (Thucydides* iv 1 . 14 ), one squadron passed 
through lhe narrow northern channel in a column of two ships; abreasi, 
while die other squadron entered by the broad southern channel in a 
column of eight ships abreast; and that these numbers were afterwards 
communicated by one of the ad mi mis at captains in command to 
Thucydides, who consequently fell into she not unnatural mistake of 
estimating the width of the two channels by the number of the ships 
that entered them abreasb The intention which Thucydides attributes 
to the Spartans of blocking up the two entrances with their ships may 
be, as Mr, Burrows surmises, nothing more than a Same excuse after- 
wards offered by the Spartans for the fatal blunder they made in 
garrisoning Sphacteria. It is indeed almost incredible that die Spartans, 
with the ships at their command, should ever have seriously contemplated 
the possibility of blocking the southern channej (about three-quarters of 
n mite wide) against the Athenian fleet, finally, the mistake as to the 
length of Sphactcria which occurs in our rests of Thucydides may 
perhaps be explained mnst simply, as Mr, Burrows conjectures, by the 
mistake of a copyist who by omitting the first A (10) of AAfl (25) 
converted 25 furlongs into 15. In point of fact lhe island is about 
24 Creek furlongs long, and if we allow for the ups and downs of its 
surface 23 furlongs will be a fair estimate. 

Mr. Burrows's views have beets criticised, on the whale adversely, 
by Mr, Grundy (Cfusstcal Eevitn.^ to (1396), pp^ 37 *-3741 ^7 11 
(tS$7), pp, 155-159), but 1 cannot see that his objections carry weight. 
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The reply made hy Mr Burrows to the first set of these objections is 
powerful and on the whole convincing {Cimdtat Ketr&rW) it (1897% 
pp. i*io\ Me Grundy 9 * own theories as to the opcruiiniis at Pylus 
it is hardly necessary to discuss : the most original of them has already 
been retracted by its author. 

P. 45® line 54, & cave. In June 1B96 Mr. Laurent of the French 
School of Archaeology dug up a number of painted potsherds in the 
cave of Nestor at Pylus. These sherds form a series dating from the 
earliest period down to Roman times. Many of them are frag¬ 
ments of large vases {{mbits) of Late Mycenaean style ■ the decorat ion, 
laid on with lustrous paint, consists of braid black horizontal bands 
on a pale yellow ground i the inside is coated with a black glaze. 
A handle of a Large vase, adorned with broad black'brown stripes and 
pierced with a hole for suspension,, is assigned by Mr. Tsountas to m 
age earlier than the Mycenaean, Some fragments exhibit patterns of 
the geometrical *ort, See fivfflctat di C&rrtsp. htU/niyut, 20 (t $$£)* 
pp. jBS-390. The discovery of Mycenaean pouery here furnishes 
another ground for holding that the Homeric Pylus was at Coryphaslum 
(/Woo* Kmfr&\ 

K 533 line 1+ the labours of Hercules, The reliefs representing 
the labours of Hercules irt the metope* of the temple of Zeus art now- 
published in Olympia: Ergtbnit&tj Tafclband 3. plates and 

discussed by Prof, CL Treu, Tettband 3- pp^ ijR-iSi. 

V- 536 line 24 from foot, paintings by Panaemis, Prof, E., A. 
Gardners proposed arrangement of the paintings of Panamas on ihe 
barrier* of the throne of Zeus has been accepted by Prof, C, Robert (Air 
.■1 iiir.ilkmuihltitht irt dtr Poikiit {Haile n. S., C ® 9 S)i P- ^ On the 
other hand Mr. Murray's arrangement has been accepted by Mr. 
Trcndeknberg, who bases on it a somewhat fanciful and improbable 
theory of she meaning of the pictures, in ignorance, apparentty T of the 
better arrangement advocated by pruf.r E. A. Gardner See AttkHti* 
fogisc&tr Anzngtr 7 1697, W 25--$- Dr. Ddrpfetd still adheres to Mr. 
Murray's view, and proposes to defend it by translating the words ol 
PautsSUiiasp hnXlkw «Vo rhv tipovov, Mo go close up to the throne,' a 
E ran station which is simply impossible, The words can mean nothing 
but * to go under the throne- 3 See Mttiktilwtgfn d, an?A. Jjttf. in 
Jikm f 22 (1897)+ p. 231 

P. 543 line 9 from top. The footstool etc. It has been suggested 
by Mr- Klugmann {Die Am*mv* J >t der a/iiuhm Uitrihtr und KunsK 
p. 62) I hat the remark which Pausanias makes as to the bailie of 
Theseus with the Ammons (“This battle was the first deed of valour 
done by the Athenians against foreign foes 31 } may hare been taken 
from an Attic metrical inscription carved on the front of the fnoistooL 
One of the words here employed by Pausauias (drtpayJPrjfift) seems to 
occur nowhere else in his work, and another (c^^i-Aw) only once 
(iv. 3, 3), Ikvth word* are Attic- 

p. ^45 fine 1 7 fram foot, the things which project from an 
elephant* mouth. The question whether an elephants tusks are 
teeth qt horns seems to have exercised the SflOents a good deal. It is 
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disciused at sonic length by Opplan (CfMgtf* ii, 483 514) and Philo- 
stnitiis {/V/, ii. 13),. Oppian arguing in favour nf hnnu and 

Fhilostratus of teeth. Juba, the learned king of Libya, held that they 
were horns (Pliny, JVat. hist viiL 7 ; Phalosintus, Lc.) f bui hi* opinion 
was rejected by Pliny (for.) as well as by Phi lost mtus. The controversy 
is alluded to by Adian (M jv $t). Cp. A, Kalknumn, Pmt. 

Xitmas iitr Pmegcti pi 311, 

P, 556 line 7 from lop, the altar of Olympian Zeus, The only 
rtmama of this altar found by the German excavators were ninety-eight 
rou^b stones of the foundation* distributed in seven groups half-way 
between the north-eastEm angle of the temple of Zeus and Hit south- 
western angle of the MctrourcL Thus for our knowledge of the plan of 
the altar we arc still dependent almost entirely on PabunWs descrip¬ 
tion, Dr. Adler believes that the altar of ashes was conical in shape 
and rested on a circular platform built of stone, the to which 

thro ramps also built of stone led up from opposite sides. From the 
platform he strppo^ that two winding ramps led up from 

opposite sides to the summit of the altar, on which the thighs of the 
victims were burned. The dimensions of the two stages of the a]tar, as 
given in our texts of Pausanias* must, Dr. Adler thinks, be wrong; the 
circumference of the first stage or protkuxis was probably 225 feet :not 
12 5 :m d the circumference of ihe second stage 132 feet {not jz 

feet): and the text of Pauaanlaa should be altered accordingly. The 
second of these change, he points out, can be easily made by altering 
the lupertfiidus and meaningless j^Eurfcii- bm 4 «utmi\ Sec Fr r Adler, 
in OlympLx: Ergtbmis*, Textband z. pp. 210214, 

F “‘ ;6t lint 8 from /hot, Thunderbolt Zeus. Dedications to 
Thundering Zeus have lately been found at Nacdea in Phrygia {tit, lit Hit 
d€ Camsft. hdteniqut^ 20 p, 107 s?.). 

K 5^5 tine 6 from fop, Zeus the Descender. Another inscription 
wtuch marked the she or" a sanctuary of Zeus the Descender (JLiok 
KuTriij/JiiTv? (i' f w/i[aTtrt'] «ipoi) has been found near the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius at Athens {Anew d? Pto/ab^ N. S. iy (1^95), p. / 2 y ; 
fitvtu mteohsitjut, jmc Serie, 3 ? (1895), p. 234), The sanctua™ 
no doubt enclosed 4 spot which had been struck by lightning. Two 
conspicuous rocks in Melos arc inscribed with the name nf Zeus the 
Descender {feumtU #f lUlUnit Siuditt, 17 (tStjy), p. 8 i$. t Nos. 


593 line rj from foot* purified themselves with a pig. in an 

inscription found at Eleusis mention is made or two pigs which were 
J! 5 ™ l ° ^ sanctuary CiSfajupU up^wioAoydifjJ, i£$j k p t i iy ^. p 
uue 49 s 7‘-}- 

P. 595 line 24 from foot, Hennas bearing the infant Dionyatts. 
ITie suiue of Hermes by Pmniteles has now bean described and 
discussed by Prof G. Treu {Ofymplat ErgtbnUst, Testband 3. pp. 
194*206), With regard to the objects which Hermes held in Jiis hands, 
,ro. [ten comes to the conclusion, in which arcliaeologisis seem 
disposed iq acquiesce, that he grasped a hendd’s staff in his left hand 
and a bunch of grapes m his right. Miss E. Sellers thinks that the 
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statue was not by Praxiteles, but by Cephisodofu* who Is said by Pliny 
(A-i/_ fa'sk r\xiv. S7) |n have made a Statue of Hermes nursing the 
infant Dionysus ( l L'Hermes cFOlympie, 1 Gmtttedts Utam-Arts^ August 
1S771 PP- »I 9 - 139 > 

P. 621 line i8 from top, MetrcmnL An inscription on an archi¬ 
trave of the Metroum proves that the temple was dedicated by the 
E leans to the worship of Augustus* H( lhe saviour of the Li reeks and 
of the whole world(£fcV WnJ/rfl ivn Olympia^ No, 366), The 
colossal torso of a statue which was found lying on the southern edge 
of the stylobate of the Met room is now interpreted by Prof G. Treu as 
a portrait of Augustus represented in the character of Zeus* and from 
its dimensions compared with those of the temple he judges that the 
statue was made on purpose 10 be set up in the temple a$ the image to 
which the homage of worshippers was to be addressed. The torso is of 
Penteflk marble and is the largest in scale of all the sculptures found at 
Olympia, bee G* Treu, in Olympia ■ Erge&aiis* t Te*iband 3, pp. 
-32-235 i r>/.j in AnMohgiiiktr Awrrgrr t fSyO, p, 97. Prof Tmi has 
also described ami discussed the three other statues of Roman emperors 
which seem to have stood in the Metroum (Qfyjnfiin; Ergibtusst, 
Text band 3. pp. 243*248. with TafelbcLiid 3, plate la. t-j and ptatc 
[ku t- :). AH three are of Pentelic marble and in Standing posture-. 
The one which portrays Claudius in the garb ant! attitude of ZcUA bears 
an inscription which proves that it was made by two Athenian sculpture 
Philathcnaeus and Hegias (Die Imckrijten mn Qfymput f No, 64 1 )* 
The statue of Titus represents the emperor clad in a cuimsa on which 
are carved in high relief two Nereids seated on sea-horses with a 
dolphin under each horse. The statue of the third emperor is headless* 
but the evidence goes to show that it represents Domitian. He wears 
a cuirass adorned with the figures of two goddesses of \ ictory arranging 
a trophy. Prof. Treu is further of opinion that three statue* of women 
found .it Olympia represent three Ladies of the Roman imperial families 
and that they Stood on one side of the Ctlln of the Metroum. lacing the 
statues of Claudius, Titus, and Domifian* with which they agree closely 
in sue, material, style* and technique, Hu supposes that one of them 
represents the empress Domitia, another the younger Agrippina, and 
the third Julia* daughter of Titus, Only one of the three —that which 
Prof Treu trikes to represent the younger Agrippina—retains its head ; 
an inscription on ihij statue proves that it was made by an Athenian 
sculptor Dionysius* son of Apollonius (Dft Imchifim ™* Ofympt^ 
No, 646). See Qfym&a: ErgeYnu^ Texiband 3. pp, i 55 ' 3 5 3 , 
Tafelband 3. pi. M»- J-J. 

P. 643 line 13, the image of Victory etc. The statue of Victory 
by Paeonius has now been described and discussed by Prof G. I reu 
{ Olympia - + Ergfbriijst, Tttiband 3- pp. 1 3 z-l£ 4 ^ His view of the 
date and historical events which led to the erection of the statue agrees 
with the condusions which 1 have adopted in the text. 
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P. i 7 line 8 j?i from fool* represented on the pedestal of his 

statue. The reliefs on the pedestal of the statue of Fulyrtamas have 
now been described and discussed by Prof- C r Treu ( Olympia* Er^th- 
ni$u\ TcKtband y pp. 209-21 2)* to the second of ihc scenes described 
in the test it would seem shat pidydamos is seated itither than standing on 
the carcase of the lion : his left hand rests on one of the lion's fore-paw e, 
and his, right hand is placed on one of the beasts hinddegs. The third 
scene, where Fulydama* appears 10 presence of King Darius Ochus, is 
believed by Prof. Treu lo represent ihc combat «f the athlete with one 
of the 1 Immortal^ 1 The monument seems to have stood in front of 
ihc north-east comer of the temple of £cus at the point where the East 
Terrace wall bends in a north-westerly direction round the pedestal of 
the E ret nan bull. As the statue of Pulydamn* wjb by Lysippus it 
must have been made long after the athlete's Olympian victory, which 
was won in 408 ILC 

K 39 line 9 from foot, a bronze statue. This statue has now been 
fully described and discussed by Mr. Th. Homolie {Cemfifcs Fmdvt di 
lAt tK^JwrV dtj Inscription t 4 me Serie T 24 (i&gGI, pp. 362-384). The 
inscription on the base shows that it was dedicated by a certain Poly- 
Kdus, who was most probably the brother of the Syracusan tyrants Gdo 
and Micro, Hut the mutilated state of (he mscripiion leaves it uncertain 
whom the statue represents, Mr. Homolle now inclines to believe lhai 
it represents Gelo, anti was set up to commemorate a Pythian victory 
won by him. Mr. C noise l, wbrle admitting that (he statue was dedi¬ 
cated by PqEyialas, brother of Gelo and Hiero, maintains that the 
name neither of Gclo nor of Hiero occur* in ihc inscription, and that 
the person commemorated [3 more prsliably Poiyalm himself (Camfittt 
Nt'mfus dr rAtiidfmit df fmrnfttia/tSi 4ms Scrie, 24 (f 896), pp h 214- 
3 l6), 

[\ 48. 4i The boys* race in ihc home■ course ,p mentioned by 
Paus&nias (va. 16. 4) was a race run on foot, not on horsebark. Sec 
Plata, /MWf, viii. p. 833 b; Pollux jii. 147; A. Hoeckh, A'Mm 
ScArr/fm, 6. p. 393 \ id, on C- /, O, Na- 1515; J, H. Krause, D£$ 

Gymnastii? and Ag&mifi£ dtr lidkntn^ i, p. 3^6 note 1 

P. 56 line 23 from foot, the treasuries. The Olympic treasuries are 
the subject of an essay by E. Curtins (■ Die Schauhiiuser ton Olysnpla,* 
Siisungi&rrh-kit pf the Berlin Academy, 5ih March 1896+ pp. 339-251). 

P, 73 line 11 from foot, the marble statues. The remains of the 
statues which adorned (he Exedra of Herodes Atticus at Olympia are 
now described and their arrangement examined by Prof. G. Treti 
{Qtympm: Ergxbxksty Tettband 3. pp. 260-278). Amongst the remains 
found in the lower tank is a piece of a Large male siame, naked, supposed 
by Prof, Treu to have belonged to a statue of a deity which may have 
stood in one of the two rotunda-* at either end of the lower tacik. He 
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conjectures that an image of £cu& occupied the eastern, and an image of 
Hera the western* rotunda (p. 370)- 

K 82 line 24 from foot, The Olympic hippodrome etc, Some 
details ,is to the dimensions of (be Olympic hippodrome are divert in 
a Greek parchment manuscript (No, 1), which is preserved in the Old 
Seraglio at Constantinople- The whole length of the course* from the 
starting-point to the turning-post and back again, was I Olympic furlongs 
(nfcu&r)* Of the two sides of the hippodrome, which are known from 
Pausanias to have been of unequal length, one, probably the shorter, 
was 3 furlongs and 1 flfef/troft long. The breadth of the hippodrome 
at the starting-point was 1 furlong and 4 p/Mm. Further* we learn 
from the manuscript that not the whale of the course but only a portion 
of h 6 furlongs long wms traversed in the races- Chariots drawn by 
pairs of foals had to make three rounds: chariots drawn by pairs Of 
full-grown horses had to make eight rounds, and bo had chariots drawn 
by four foals : chariots drawn by four full-grown horses had to make 
twelve rounds See ft, Schtme, in AriMoi&gi'ttktr Amriger^ 1897, 
P -77 J?. ! rV kf Neue Angabeu liber ilen Hippodrum zu Olympia/ fttkr- 
buck ifrs oraA-idiep 12 ('13-97}, pp 150160. Pindar dearly 

indicates that the chariots had to round the turning-post twelve times 
Hi 59 ry + ; cp, Olyrnp. ii. 92, vi, 1:6, }>yth. v. 4^}, The 
scholiasts on Pindar (O/ytnfl. liu 59 and i*yik. v* 39) state that chariots 
drawn by (four) full-grown horses had to traverse the course twelve 
times, and that chariots drawn by {four foals had in traverse it eight 
limes. These statement^ therefore* agree so far with the statements in 
the Constantinople manuscript. Cp. E, Pollack, Ififipodr&mica^ p. 103 
jy. On the Olympic hippodrome and the mode of starting the chariots 
in it seethe article by A. Martin, in Dartmbcfg and Saglia 1 * Dklimnairt 
*k$ Antiquit A t r.t f > ‘ 1 lippodrumoS, 1 VoL 3. p. 196 jyy. 

j\ 96 line 21 from fooL,. th& Argire PMdoa+ The date of Phidon 
lias been further discussed by Mr. Evelyn Abbott 1 Evcursuy VI. to his 
edition of the fifth nnd sixth hooks of Herodotus, pp. 319-325) and Mr. 
R, Macan (note on Herodotus, vi 127), The former iodines 10 accept 
the eighth Olympiad 174S fkC.} on the authority of P&uaajtks; the latter 
would prefer the twenty-eighth Olympiad (666 ikC}* altering the text of 
Fa Usamas accordingly. 

F, 119 lino 2 from top, tho oracle of Clanra Some verses pur¬ 
porting to be oracular responses of Lhe CEarian Apollo are preserved 
{Anfh^fogiti Paftttith 7* Appendix Nova, ch, vi Nos. 134-139, P- 49 & 
Cougny). 

F. J25 line (2 from fool, one at Branchidae. The ruins of the 
lemplc of Apollo at Urancbidae are now being completely excavated by 
the French. Inscriptions found nn the spot show that the temple was 
rebuilt in the second century KC. : the work wns going actively forward 
about the middle of die century, but to judge by the existing remains 
was never finished. The temple, unlike most Greek temples, rested oti 
seven high steps, which* opposite the five central Intrrcolumnintinns on 
the Song sides* were divided each into two, thus forming a stately stair¬ 
case of thirteen steps. The mast remarkable feature of the architectural 
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ranaim, however, is that the great Ionic cnptLak of the columns are 
each adorned with two colossal heads of deities and a head of a bull, 
hee B. HaussouLlfer, in Comptes Rtndut de ?Aa\dt*Mit des Inscripihm^ 
25 {1897), p. $2 ; AtrM&logiscftcr Anseigtr* a Sgy, pp r 63-65, 

i\ s 26 line y from lop, Hercules-■ on Ms raft. This subject 

is represented on two engraved gems which are now in the Berlin 
Museum, On one of them Hercules is seated oti an upturned jar ; on 
the other he is kneeling and seems to be setting a sail. See A. Kurt- 
wangles 1 , JflfrtfgiieAc Afttstm ~u Eeriiti; Bfsr^rHhung tier geseftniitenen 
Nt* m 3JJ S 2J3 P p, 35 . 

P. 140 Line 13 from foot* Pima-Oleaus. The old view that the 

ruins at ate those of Olcnia, not of liyme, is maintained 

by Mr. R. Heberdey {Die des Pausam&fj p. j? t note 74) p chiefly 

on the strength of a passage of Herodotus (t, 14 5 ), who says that Clenus 
was beside the Pints, which he describes as a 11 great river/ This 
description, Mr. Hebcrdey holds, can only apply to the A "nm/fitra river 
beside Kvih*-Achu\t y and hence the reins at roust be those 

of Olcnus. I he argument is a strong one, and if we identify the 
A maniisti with the Finis wc must inevitably, it would sec m, accept the 
view that A'r/^^ofd is on the site of Olcnus, But cm the other hand 
the concordan t evidence of Pausaiuas, Strabo, and the Tabula Peittingeria 
** to the distance of Dytne from Patrae gne* to show that the ruins at 
Eafa-AcAata arc those of |>yme, and this conclusion h confirmed, as we 
have seen (voL 4- p. ijb} by nn inscription. Where the evidence is so 
conflicting it is heat perhaps to leave the question open. 

P. 146 line 19 from top, the people bring the edible kimdB of 
birds etc. With Fausanias's description of the holocaust offered to 
Artemis it Patrae we may compare Herrera's description of n sacrifice 
offered by the TtascalUns to a hunter god. He says : “ One of those 
goddesses t h C y worshipped, had a son T who was a great sportsman, 
whom the riascall.ins took for their god, and because that province is 
very full of game, they kept a solemn festival in honour of him, sounding 
un horn at the dawn of the day, when they all assembled, with their 
bows, arrows, nets, and other implement* for hunting. They carried 
their idol in procession, a multitude of people followed to an high moun¬ 
tain* on the top whereof was nn arbour, and in the midst of it an altar 
well adorned, cm which they placed the rdoh attended all the way with 
much noise of horn** cornels, pipes, and drums. When come to the 
place, they encompassed atl the side Of that mountain, and setting fire to 
it on every' side, abundance of deer, hares* and other creatures came out, 
nytng from the fire towards the lop; the homers pursued them with 
great cries, sounding their instruments, till they had drove them before 
the idol p where they hemmed them in so close* that leaping to make 
tl^eir escape, same tumbled down, others fell upon the people, and others 
upon die altar, which rendered the sport very agreeable ” (Genmd Misery 
*f Amenta translated by Capt* John Steveiu, vol. 3. p r 206 jy,)- The 
wild aninu]^ in this Tlascitlan sacrifice, however* were slain, not burnt* 
an^fthdr flesh was consumed by the people. 

?* T 5 r line 13 from top, an infallible- ipode of divinaEion etc. 
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1 he practice of this mode of divination at the sanctuary of Demeter 
indicates that m one of her aspects Detector was yarded as a goddess 
o icaEing* * here ^ some mme^ though scan Eft. evidence to the same 
eiirct, O. Kubeasolin, 1 D*m«ter ah Hcilgolthci^' MitihdL 

anti. Inst in A turn, 20 (iSi); 1 , pp. 360-367. 

'. 1 So line 3 J f.> Pislatratus collected the scattered Teraes of 

Homer. The trad moo that Pisistratus eoHecttd and edited the Homeric 
poems has recwttlj- been examined and rejected by Mr. M, Valcton ('U c 
canmnum Homcricorein recensione Pisisnata Mtuwesynn N, 5. 24 
(1836)^403-426). * * 

P. 20' fine so from foot, the niirw of Mantiofli The inscriptions 
duntt by tht; French excavators at Man tinea have now been published 
after a Jong delay* by Mr. G- Fougeres & Cvtrrs/*. AtftfmauJ, 

7° (iSy6), pp, 1 19166). In several of them (Nos. 4 = T tj) ihe city 
is called Antigonet or the diy of die Amigonkas, as td which title see 
Ians, viij. & 11 with the note. One inscription (No. 9) is from the l*a*e 
“ a * t?ltue a / K[n « Antigomis after whom the city took the name of 
Antcgonea. the inscription referring to the reconstruct ions carried out 
in the market place by Euphraynta and his wife Epigone (No, 2 3 s*e 
vol 4. p- 9 14 jy.) ^eems ia dale fmm the last years of the first century 
A.n. the inscription recording the name of Zeus Eubuteus, which f 
Knc published from a copy of my own [vol 4. p, 209 }„ is now published 
as So. is (p. 13 3) by Mr. Fougfcres. It is engraved in large Letters on 
a cube of limestone Mr. Fougqres regards ileus Eubuleus as identical 
with Hum. One inscription (No. 12) is dated by the year in which 
* hhopaemen was general of the Achaean? for the fourth time Another 
(Nn. 13/ appears id be a fragment of the inscription engraved on the 
very portrait of Polybius wJiicb I’ousanias mentions (vtii. q. 2). The 
name of Podtrts occurs in another inscription (No. ip); Pausama, 
knew of two Mantincans of that name (vim 9, 9 The inscription 

recording ihe construction of a colonnade and Jiatls “ for the city of 
Manimca and for the native god Aniinnus" [vol 4. p, zij is published 
by^tr. Kougtrc? as No, 13 [p. J 5 9). It is engraved on a marble 
architrave 3 metres long, .30 tnetTe highland .72 metre thick. The 
[ ,% V ' nstr *ption i 0La thv Hl on account of the 

heir ir } are understood by Mr. Fougkre* to mean that Euryde* died 
before the colonnade was bo ill, and that the work of building it was 
carried out by his heir. The name of the h4 gorI Anti nous' 1 occurs Also in 
a metrical epigraph published by Mr. Fotigfcres (No, 31^ p. 163). Lastly 
may be mentioned two small pyramid! engraved with the name of 
Arte rn 15 (Nos. 15, 26* pp_ 149# ij3)and apparently representing the 
goddess. One of them (No, 26), made of term-cotta, was dedicated by 
i certain woman Phoebe; the other* found not at Maminca but in a 
small sanctuary of Artemis at the foot of Mount Farthenius vol. 4 
p, 44 was dedicated by a man named Cnimas. With these pyramidal 
images we may compare the pyramidal images of Apollo and Zeus 
mentioned by Fansamas {l 44. 2 ; iL 9. 6), 

K. 206 Imo 13 j/- fmm top r the Moses and Marsyas etc. The 
arrangement of the reliefs which were found by the French at Man tinea 
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has b«n discussed by Prof, P. Gardner i^The Maminean basisj' 
Journal #f Helfcnk Sltidits, 16 (1896), pp. 380-284), He at first 
argued that ihere never was a fourth slab, and that the three existing 
stabs were arranged in a row on the from of the pedestal* the slab 
with Apollo and Maisyna occupying the middle place. But he has 
since withdrawn this opinion and accepted Dr, Amelung*s view that 
there were originally four slabs, of which two were placed on the front 
of the pedestal and one on each of the two sides, the slab with Mariyas 
and Apollo occupying the right-hand half of the front of the pedestal* 
while the missing slab with the three remaining Muses occupied the 
other or left-hand half of the front (fourtnd a/ IMUnk Studi£% 17 
(18-97), p t iso jy,). On this view the bock of the pedestal was 
unadorned with sculpture. Dr. A melanges arrangement is to be pre¬ 
ferred to the one adopted by me in the text, according to which the 
four slabs were placed one on each of the four sides of the pedestaL It 
h-'iQ ih c great advantage of giving a pedestal of sufficient dimensions 
(3«7o metres by 1,43 metres) to support a group of three llfe-ske figures. 

P. 2 \ y fine 3 from font., this Sicily is a small hill not Cur from 
Athene The identification of thl^ Sicily with the little rocky bill 
which lies to the south of the Museum hill, on the opposite side of the 
Missus, seems to have been first proposed by IL G. Lolling in a paper 
published in 1E74 and recently reprinted {Afttthiiluttgcn d. arch. Inst, 
in Afhtn r 21 (1896), pp, 339-346). The road to the ancient Phatemm 
(the modern SLGtargt) twos on the south-eastern aide of the hill, 
following approximately the tine uf the ancient Long Wall which 
connected Phalerum with Athens, Seen from ibis mad, according to 
Lolling, the hill appears to lie divided into three parti, each of which 
reaches its highest point on the side next 10 the road. These three 
elevations give lo the hill, ns seen from the Acropolis* the triangular 
shape of the island uf Sicily, On the side ne*l to the sea, which is 
partially cultivated, the hill slopes gradually to the plain. Lolling con¬ 
jectured that the oracle which bade the Athenians occupy Sicily may 
have been given at the time when the wall to Phaleruni had fallen intn 
decay, and when accordingly it became desirable to strengthen the 
fortifications of Athens on this side. The hill of Sicily and the 
ambiguous oracle relating to it are mentioned by Dio Chrysostom {Or. 
*vii B yoL t- p. 277 ed. Dindod). 

P. =19 line 3 sq w from foot, the grave of Hannibal was at Libyan 
The recent researches nf Mr. O. Schwab have made it probable that 
Libyan was at or near the modem Dil y a place beside the sea on the 
railway which runs from Is mid (Nknmediit) to Kxrfihci (Choice don). 
Here a river, the DU J 7 m r breaks through a chain of hills and flows 
into the sea, traversing an alluvial and in part marshy delta with a sandy 
shore, which may be the n sandy place beside ihc sea ,p described by 
Plutarch {Flu min inn so). On either side of the little delta the rocks 
and cliffs advance to the water's edge, leaving no room for a settlement. 
The distance of DU from Ismid is about 36 kilometres {23 miles), 
which agrees very Wc H with the distance of LLbyssa from Nteomedia* 
namely 33 Roman miles according to one ancient itinerary or 25 Roman 
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miles according lo another. If this identification of Dti with Lihyisa In 
right, the river DU /Vn- is the ancient Libyssus mentioned by Appian 
{Sjr. i i)j who also speaks of the plain formed by the river, In fad 
there i$ a stretch of fertile and well-Cultivated Cornlaml in the valley of 
the FM Dirt a little way inland from the sea* and here on the right 
bank of the stream, where the western chain, of hills descends in terraces 
into the valley, (here is a rocky plateau covered with a thin layer of soil 
and strewed with potsherds, Mr, Schwab conjectures that this may be 
the site of Libyssa, which Plutarch Lt.) describes as a targe village, 
Ubyssa cannot* as some haw supposed, have occupied the site of 
a place 47 kilometres (jo miles) from /iffiirf {Nicemedia) and 
standing on high ground about j miles from ihe sea ; for the situation 
of Grh'st does not at all answer- to that of Libyssa, as described by the 
ancients. There are, however, some fragments of Greek architecture 
and inscriptions at and about twenty minutes' walk to the south¬ 

east of ihe village is a barrow which legend designates as the grave of 
E E.imiibal. The harrow is of elliptical form, and Is shaded by two tall 
cypresses which are totispicuom near and far. The commanding 
situation of this tumulus, from which there are wide views over the 
whole plateau and the Gulf of fcmid, seems certainly to mark it out as 
the tomb of &ome distinguished man. See O. Schwab, in Mtrltntr 
fi ft if# log. HW fans f/frift, 2 6 th December I £^6, pp. 1661-1663:, 

P, 223 line iS from fool, Essence!. To the examples given in the 
text of priests or other religious functionaries who bore ihe names of 
animals as an official title, a few mote may be added* The priestesses 
of Denielcr in Laconia were called * tallies 1 (jruLAot, C . /, &. No. 1449), 
T he officials whose duty it was to eject unruly members from the club¬ 
house of an lobocchjc society at Athens went by the name of Horses 
(iWos, see the inscription in Mitiktilungen iL /mi. m Alfott, 19 

(1894), p. ’60 r./,, line 140 ryy.}; they were appointed by the priests. 
The men who were initiated in the mysteries of Mithras were called 
Lions,, the women Lionesses,. and the attendants Crows (Porphyry', /> 
a&stirmrrtfd i, iv. 16). 

K. asS tine 25 s$. from foat T to draw down curses etc. "Hie 
modem Greek custom of cursing an enemy by throwing stones has been 
described also by Pouqueville ( [tfty-agt in Grht . ?me Edition, 4. p. 

3 36 ), He says: « To accomplish the imprecation, the name of curse 
[axa/fama} is gi ven to some spot of ground which the person curses by 
throwing at it the stone of reprobation. All the bystanders do the 
same, and afterwards passers-by never fail to add their mile, m that a 
heap of stones soon rises on the accursed spot. The consequence 
of this excommunication is that the enemy of the people becomes a 
vrirefaftu or wandering ghost after his death ; his body cannot decay in 
the grave, and his children are afflicted with ailments*" 

p L |me 17 from top, Rhoecus, In the precinct nf Aphrodite at 
Nauerati* there was found a vase inscribed with a dedication to the 
goddess by a certain Rhoeci^i who is supposed to be no other than the 
early Greek sculptor of that name. The inscription is in tonic Idlers 
of the sixth century Bit See E, A- Gardner, Xaulntiis, Tart ii. 
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PP- 4 <t 59 * 6 5+ with pL xxi. Nol 77S ■ /if., ffai*d&osk 0/Grttk Sculpture 
p, 101 ■ M, CotligiioH, Hitfcirt dt la Smtptur* gr&$tt£ t 1. p. 1 j3 Jf r, If 
this identification Ls right, ii would seem [hiii Rhoecus studied m Egypt, 
as his son or colleague Th coeloms is expressly said to have done 
(Diodorus, l 9$), The discovery in Egypt of this vase inscribed with 
the sculptor’s name countenances the view that khnecus and Theodoras 
did not invent* but merely borrowed Frans Egypt, the art of casting 
bronze .statues, an art in which the Egyptians attained a high degree of 
sV5Ll r Sec M, Collignon T j\r T \ A* S. Murray* History of [im r ( Siiz/p/urr, 
l* P- 7 & Jtf- 

P, 330 line tj front foot, a theatre etc. As to the theatre at 
Megalopolis, see W. Dcirpfdd, in D*s grittJtische Th(a/cr t pp. 133-143, 
Amongst the reasons which he gives for dating the Tfcicrsi LLum before 
the theatre are the difference in the materials and the difference in the 
form of damps used in the two buildings. For whereas the There ill urn 
is built of hard limestone and tufa, the theatre 3 $ built of hard limestone 
and breccia, and these two last materials, according to Dr. piirpfeld, 
occur in the later buildings at Megalopolis, for example in the colonnade 
of Philip and in rhe columns which were added in she Thcrsllinm at a 
later time. Again, while in the Thersibum tlic iron clamps are of the 
older )—1 patiern, those of the theatre have the later swall0wailed 
shape, fthc exigence of the long low foundation^wall in the j&awtfahi 
ia explained by Dr. Dbrpleld in the same way as by Mr. Schulti (see 
above,, val 4, p, 337 j?.), and on this explanation of it he justly lays 
weight as a strong argument in favour of his view that when the theatre 
was built there was no raised stage. For ft ts to be observed that the 
foundation-wall is on a level with the lowest step of the portico of the 
The radium, in other words on a level with the door of the orchestra. 
Hence if the wall in question supported, as seems possible, the move. 
in]e scenery which canid be run in front of the portico when it was 
wanted, it follows that the scenery also, when it was in position in front 
of the portico, rested on the floor of the orchestra* and shat accordingly 
the players* appearing in front of it* must have been in the orchestra* not 
cm a raided stage. It would of course be no answer to this to --ay that 
the orchestra was not originally at this level, but was reduced 10 it at a 
Eater period ; for that would only go to show that the theatre continued 
m lack a raised stage for some time after ft wasbuilL In saying (yoL 4, 
p 346) that after a permanent stone stage was built an front of the 
portico the moveable scenery may have been run on to it from ihe 
sl-wttoL i, I overlooked the difference of Jcvd between the stage and 
the j&mvffata. For this difference seems 10 preclude the view sug¬ 
gested in the test, 

P. 367 line fram foot, the sanctuary of the Mistress. A full 
account of the excavation of the sanctuary, so far as it was carried down 
to the end of 1 B 95 p has now been published by Mr B. Leonardos* the 
archaeologist who directed the work rifs 

hrmptas, mb (pub. iS 97 h PP- 95 ^ 6 ). His plan of the actuary 
35 here reproduced (pi. x.), One of the results of the excavation h 
to confirm Pausanks's description. He says (viii. 17 . 1 that 
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on entering she sacred precinct you had on the right a colonnade, 
and that in front of the temple stood three altars. Remains of ai! 
these have been found in the situations described by Pnusanbs. The 
sacred precinct; which occupied a terrace on the northern slope of the 
hillock called 7 >ra t was enclosed an the north by a boundary-wall 
st rengthened by buttresses. The only entrance to the precinct was from 
the east, to the south of the ruined chapel of St- Athanasius, which 
does not stand on the top of the hill, as stated in the text (vul 4, p. 

The colonnade mentioned by Pansanias is situated on the north side of 
die precinct, hence on the right as yen entered. Measured on the inside, 
its length from cast to west is 64 metres, its depth from north to south 
5-S2 metres. At the hack it was connected by short crosswalk* with 
th* boundary.w-all of the precinct. Jt opened to the south, and here 
the facade was supported by Doric columns made of the native stone. 
Some of these columns have been found. They are unfhited, but fluted 
half-columns of the Doric order have also come to light. At the west 
end of the colonnade is a chamber about metres square, measured 
on the inside. The walls of the chamber* so for a* they exist* are built 
of squared blocks set upright, two of these blocks making the thickness 
of the wall to this chamber an archaic bremre statuette was found : it 
represents a woman, perhaps Athena, wearing a sort of helmet and clad 
in a ionic which reaches to her feet A little to ihc south of the colon¬ 
nade pire the remains of the three altars mentioned by Pausanias, They 
stand in a row from east to wesL The most easterly is faced on the 
outside with marble fragments brought from some other structure. The 
middle one is built more regularly of forge blocks of the native lime¬ 
stone ; two courses are preserve*! Of the western attar only three 
stones remain- From the order in which Pausanias men [ions the altars 
we may infer that the eastern was the altar of De meter, the middle one 
the altar of the Mistress, and the western the altar of the Great Mother. 

The temple of the Mistress sEnod towards the western end of the 
precinct* immediately to the south of the west end of the colonnade. 
Its remains hare now been accurately described by Mr, Leonardos, 
The length nf the edifice from east to west, including the three steps at 
the east end, was 21.35 metre*; the breadth at the east end^ including 
the steps, was 12.31 metres; the breadth at the west end, where there 
are no steps, was j r>l 5 metres* The foundations* the lower part of the 
w-alli, the pavement of the fore-temple (grower), and the great pedestal 
which supported the images are all made of the native limestone, which 
ti of a grey colour streaked with re*L The tipper part of the walls, 
above a socle of squared stones, is composed of large* thick, imperfectly 
fired bricks bonded together* apparently, with mortar. The eastern 
facade* including the six Doric columns which supported it, was of white 
marble from JMtar&i* The western gable w-ns of the same material. 
Only the eastern facade was adorned with columns. The lower drums 1 
of the two most southerly of the columns are still standing in their places. 

1 In tk text (voi 4. p, 366) it ii said th.M the bases of theu entumni are 
finding, This is, of course, n mistake. Being of the Doric order the eolit&im had 
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They hare twenty flutes. One block of the architrave and five fragments 
of the fricie of triglyphs and metopes have been found The style of 
these architectural members and of the lions' 1 heads whteh served as 
water-s pniiis is not of the best. In the interior of the &ila the walls 
were coaled with stucco, some of which at least was painted. The 
eastern part of the Or/to, paved with a design in mosaic ;see voL 4, p, 
368), was divided from the western and smaller parti in which stood 
the imagest by a barrier running across the floor from side to side. 
Remains of this barrier* consisting of narrow quadrangular stones with 
sockets for the attachment of a railing or balustrade, may still be seen. 
Almost the whole of the door to the west of this I wrier is occupied 
by the great pedestal that supported the four images mentioned by 
P&usanias of which so many fragments have been found (vo 3 . 4. p, 
372 The shape of the pedestal is well adapted to its purpose, for 

in the middle there is a quadrangular projection, on which the two 
seated figures of the Mistress nod Dcmctcr were doubtless placed* while 
the two standing figures of Artemis and Anytus may he supposed to 
have occupied the two retiring wings of the pedestal. The sides 
of the pedestal are constructed of four Courses of quadrangular blocks. 
The lowest course is plain : the second anti fourth are adorned with 
mouldings: the third is composed of plain blocks set upright A 
remarkable and very unusual feature of the Mi remains to be noticed* 
About tlte middle of the south wall there is a doorway which leads by 
three descending steps 10 an Open passage 1.65, metre wide which runs 
round the temple. This doorwiiy, which seems to lie contemporary' with 
the wall, is probably the one referred to by Pausamas when be says , 
14 On the right a* you leave the temple there is a mirror fitted into the 
wall. 1 ' 

From an inscription carved on the southern tmfa of the temple we 
learn that in the Imperial age the building was repaired by a certain 
Xenarchus son of Onasic rates, and that in gratitude for his services the 
people of MegaEopulis and the Roman merchants resident there resolved 
to set up statues and portraits of Xenarchus, his w-ife Nirippa, and their 
children in (he sanctuary of the Mistress, The same inscription refers 
to a temple of the Roman Emperors (St&ts/oi) which Xenarehus built, 
and to a temple of the Maid ( AVw) which ht repaired. See 
dp^LfioXoytJnJ T 1896 (pub. 1897), p. 217 jyf,, No. 17, A pedestal 
inscribed with a dedication by the same Xenarchus was found In the 
re/Af of the temple fE^iptfpES c o Aoy c vjji, 1896, p, 235, No. 26). 
Another inscription, found higher up the hill, refers la a repair of 14 the 
temple" and +i lhe fore-tempk fh by a certain woman Dcmocralea (?). 
daughter of Agias Ur Agiadas; but whether (he temple in question is 
that of the Mistress or not, we cannot say ('E^jpjpis u^xatatayun}, 
1896, p. 236, No, 27), The dedication by Epagathus mentioned In 
the test (vob 4. p. 370) appears to have been to the Mistresses, not 
to the Mistress f'Ed^jjFupre dp^tu&AoyiKTj, 1S96* p, 238, No. 28), 
I'ausanias elsewhere (v. 35. 4 and so) h peaks of the Mispresses, mean¬ 
ing thereby Dcmeter and Proserpine. 

On the ridge of the hillock above the temple, towards the western 
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tnAf there h ll well-built .ancient cistern and beside it a piece of wall of 
polygonal masonry. Lower dowm than (he cistern are seme remains of 
wail* built of Large carefully, hewn stones, borne excavations made here 
m 1 §95 brought to light three archaic statuettes made of thin sheets of 
bronze, a piece of a small day Idol wearing a helmet, another piece of 
a day idol with a ram’s head H and broken tiles of term-colta inscribed 
with the name of the Mistress. The bronze statuettes represent men 
stretching out their hands in supplication. Lower dou-n the hill than 
the cistern, moreover, was discovered a building (1 1 metres by 8 metres), 
the walls of which, preserved to a height of about (,50 metres, are built 
of large squared blocks of limestone. Two fallen columns were found 
lying within the edifice, bee 11 pa*mm t?s 'Etui/iuis, 

1S9G {pub, 1897), FPr 121-124. 

Pi 37® lin-e 5 jp. from top, the date of these sculptures and of 
the artist Damcphoa, On the vexed question of the date of Damophon 
and of the Lytosttta sculptures. Prof. K. A. Gardner adheres to (he 
old view that Damophnn belonged to the fourth century ex. Efc He 
may best be understood if we regard him as a man who lived in 
the fourth century* hut apart From the general stream of its arrive 
tendencies, feeling deeply the influence of the high ideals of the a^c 
of Phidias, bill of sufficient originality to introduce into bis art some 
innovations as yet unknown tn bis contemporaries, though they 
anticipate the custom of the Hellenistic age' 1 (E. A. Gardner* 
Handbook a/ Grsrb Sculpture p, 403.). Prof Percy Gardner takes 
the same view, rightly observing that “the historical probabilities that 
Damophon worked in the time of the foundation of Megalopolis and the 
restoration of iMe&sene by Epammondas are so Overpowering, that we 
roust very closely scrotinire any archaeological evidence on the other 
side 11 {Classical flanfWj 1 1 0 & 97 % On the other hand Prof. 

Cchignon, arguing from the style of the Ly cosura sculp(ures and especi¬ 
ally from that of the drapery with its elaborate reliefs, holdb that 
iJamophon cannot have belonged- to the fourth century b.£l but may 
have been at work about the begin rung of the second century p,c. 
{Hitteirt dc hi Sculpture gr\xfm t 2. pp, 627-630). 

P- 4 ®2 line iG from top, Tie twelve fragments of the metopes 
etc. The remains of the triglyphs and metopes at l-hignlio fjiassac) have 
lately been examined afresh by \1r T H* DmgervdorflT, and his examination 
nf them bos made it quite certain that only the mclopes of the fore-temple 
and back-chamber were sculptured, while all the outer metopes of the 
temple were plain. This correction of Prof. 0. Sauer's view that the 
outer metopes of the temple were sculptured is published by Prof. 
Sauer himself with commendable candour. See his article 1 Nachtrag- 
liches eu den Met open von Phigalio, 1 Mittkii k m gm d. ttrcA. Imt. im 
Athtn % at (1896k PP 333 - 33 ®* 

P + 437 line 26 sqq. from fool, a sen as of reliefs etc. The Perga- 
menc relief representing the suclding of Telephui by the lioness (?) is 
Figured in Qverbeck's GescAichu tfcs Phtitik* {1. p. 384, 

Fig, 201 b) and ColiignurTs fiisiwrt ds la Sculpture grecqm (a. p. 

529, Fig, 27 $y 
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P, 439 line 22 from lop, the* base of a statue bearing tho 

Bam0 of Agelada^ This, inscription is now published as Na 631 
of Dit InscAiiJten vm Qfymfim, edited by W- Diitcnhetger and K, 
Furgoki Commenting on the inscription Prof. DitEcnbcrger expresses 
his opinion that two sculptors are mentioned in it, namely Atoms 
and Argeindas, son of Hagelaidas, and that the epithet ™py«wm 
attached to the name of Hagdaidns U a personal name {Argius), not a 
national designation (Arrive). A sculptor of the name of Argius is 
mentioned by Pliny (JVaL Ai*h xkjjy, 50),, but as he was a pupil of 
Polyclitus he cannot be the same with the Hagetaldas Argius of the 
inscription, who to judge from the character of the letters would seem to 
have flourished at the beginning of tlie fifth* if not at the end of the 
sixth century hx. Prof- Dmcnbergcr rejects the view that Aigetadas 
was the slave of Hagelaidas. 


VOL. V 

I 1 . 31 line 4 from top; a sanctuary of Athena. The painting by 
Folygnotus in this temple represented,, as Pausanias tells us* the shying 
of the wooers by Ulysses* The same subject b caned in relief on one 
of the friezes at Gjolhasthi in Lyda,and archaeologists incline to bdkfte 
that the sculptor of the frieie was indue need in his treatment of the theme 
by the picture of Polygnolus. The sculptor has represented a long pillared 
ball in which the suitors, fourteen in number* are seen recticiing, as at n 
banquet, on eight couches. At one end nf the hall stands Ulysses w ith 
his bow bent, drawing a si arrows to the head; at his side Telemochus 
is advancing with drawn sword,. Some of the suitors are already 
struck; others hold up tables, a bed, or their garments to ward ofl" the 
fatal arrows. A youthful cupbearer is escaping by the door behind 
Ulysses. In another scene the sculptor shows Penelope in her chamber. 
Eurydea is presenting to her the faithful hand maids ; w hile at the other 
end of the room Ulysses, with a torch in his left hand and a sword in 
his right* strides away grimly to take vengeance on the faithless Abigails. 
The scene of the slaughter of the suitors is also depicted on a vase of 
the fifth century ftC, found at ComtCo and now in the Berlin Museum 
{Mcnumtiitt Imd£h\ 10 (tSySX pi. 53 ; H, Heydemnnn, in AttnaliM? 
Institute^ 5a (lEjS), pp- 222 22 5 * P + Girard, Lt Peinfurt urtftfuf* 
figs. & 7, Sd p pp, [64, 16$), On one side of the vase Ulysses appears 
bending his bow; behind him stand two women watching. On the 
other side of the vase are painted three of the suitors* one of them 
kneeling on a couch and hit by an arrow in the back* another sitting 
up on the same couch and vainly trying to screen himself with his 
uplifted mantle, while the third crouches on, the ground behind a table 
which he is holding up as a shield. The resemblance between the vase- 
pointing and the frieze is so dose that both are probably copies of a 
common original. That original may very well have been the picture 
by Fdygnotus in the temple of Athena at PUtata. See 0 . Benodorf 
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und G. Niemann, Das Her&cn van GjidSasM-Ttysa (Vienna, 1S89), 
pp. 96-105 : J. Overbeck, GesektcAti d. grieek. PlatRkP 2. p. 203 sq. ; 
M, Collignon* Hitiain de la Sculpture gfccqut A 2 . pp. 206-103 ; P_ Girard. 
!~a Pci tit art antique, p. 165 sq* \ £. Robert* Die AfarutJtimsMaeht im 
der Pvib'If+ pp, 63-65. 

R 2i line 16 tg, from top, the other* by Onaslafl, depicts the 
former expedition of the Argivoa etc. The same subject, namely the 
attack on Thebes by the Seven Champions, is sculptured in. relief on 
one of the friezes at GjoHmschi in Lycia* and archaeologists think that 
the sculptor may have imitated to some extent the picture of Onusias in 
the temple of Athena at Plataea. This conjecture is all the more 
probable since, as we have just seen, there are independent grounds for 
believing that a picture by Polygnottis in the same temple was copied 
more or less closely on another of the friejes in the same building at 
GjblbaschL The sculptor lias placed the combat between Eteoclea and 
FoIymceSf or rather the preparation for it, in the centre of the scene. 
At either side is a chariot drawn by four horses : the one to ihe left is 
that of Adrastus, who is fleeing ; the one to the rights sinking into the 
ground, is that of AmphLimns. The city of Thebes is represented by a 
tower at the foot of which a trumpeter is blowing Ms trumpet, while 
Capineus is tumbling from a ladder which he has planted against the 
wdL Sec O. Uenndorf und G, Niemann, Das Hert&n von Gjidbaschi' 
Ttysa t pp 187-200; J. Overbeck, Geseh. d . griedL PlastiJtd 2. p. 201 
sgg. ; M. Collignon, //isZaire di la Sculpture gmy*ff T 1 p, 209; C, 
Robert, Du . t m dd tint eA lac At in dcr PoiJti/e T pp, 30 sq. t 

F. 13S line 13 from foot, the Sphinx. The Sphinx as she appears 
in Greek art and legend is the subject of a monograph by Mr. J. IIberg 
{Die Sphinx in der grxHhiSChen Kunst und Sage^ Leipzig, lSg6) P 

F. 1.60 line 9 from top. GrensiE. Fragments of a bron'e statue of 
Poseidon, somewhat less than life-sire, were lately fished up from the 
sea near the village of //. Vasiliy which corresponds to the and Lent 
C reus is. The god is represented naked and bearded, standing with 
the right foot in advance: in bis left bund* which is raised, he seems to 
have grasped the trident. On the brtmae socle is, an inscription in the 
boeotian dialect* 'Sacred to Poseidon' (rw fler^oaoros mpdsjL See 
Comptes Riiidus de PAtud/ntie des Inscriptions^ 25 (1S97X PP- 173-175 j 
Miffktilungtn d. arth. ImL in Athen^ 22 (i&97) t p. 329. 

F. 199 line 19 from top, & tompk of Ring Zeus. Another long 
fragment of the inscription relating to the building of this temple was 
found in 1891. See Bulletin de Carresp. fi/l/eniqur, 20 {1896), pp T 
31S-335. Another small fragment has been published by Mr. A. 
Wilhelm (Mifthniungm d. anA. Inst, in Athene 22 (1897)* pp, 179^1 

P 7 m line 3 from top, the Water of Forgetfulness —— the Water 
of Memory. A few years ago there was found in a tomb at Elcuthema 
m Crete a thin gold plate on which is inscribed an abridgment in three 
lines of the Orphic poem mentioned in the teal (A. Joubin, * inscription 
crdtolse relative i I'Orphisme,' Bulletin de Corrtsp. hzllinique, 17 
pp* 121-124). Hence Mr. Fcmcart conjectures with some 
probability that in the Petilia and Elenthema inscriptions we have 
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^tracts from or a^ndpicnts of a rttuaJ poeir^ which contained full 
flirections for the guidance of the soul on hs arrival in the other work!* 
and of which copies or extracts were commonly deposited with the dead 
in the grave* just as for a similar purpose the Egyptians placed copies 
uf the Hook of the Dead in the tombs (P. Foueart, RecAjrcJfes mr 
ftirtgtm ii ia natur? des mps&rrs if/tUustj (Paris, 1895), p. 66 

J1 - 1 °5 Hne I, the handiwork of DrediUtts, Prof. YValditein has 
suggested that the archaic image of a goddess discovered by Mr, 
Homolic at Delos and now in the National Museum at Athens (Th. 
Homolle, £*? anliqutjstmh DiamM rimitiatri* Difindj, pL \. ; P. 
Cavvadtai, rAm 4 rov *E#*urao Muitreio^ No. 1 ; M. Colligtton* 
Histeirt d€ hi Satffitumjprcfut, 1, p. 1 jo i j- Overbeck, Gfichiihu 
der £tiWA. Piastik^ i r p r 95 if.) is a ebse imitation or copy uf the 
wooden image of Aphrodite which, as we loam from the present 
passage of Pausanias ( ul 40* 3 *7.), was preserv ed in Delos and passed 
for a work of Daedalus. At al I events archaeologists seem to agree i hat 
1 his very archaic marble image is a copy of a wooden image- Prof 
VV aid5tein further contends for the historical existence of a very early 
Cireek sculptor named Daedalus. See his article 1 Dddak et l r Artemis 
de Ddlosd ifl Jfcwr artMtfegipUi Nouvcllc Se'rie, 42 (i S 81) ? pp, 
321 33 ^. 

P. -CiS line 11 from foot, other statues dedicated by the ArgivH* 
In a number of the BuHttim lit Corr^p&ndmci for 1896* 

which has been delayed in the press and of which through the courtesy 
of Mr. Homolle I have just received (December iftgy) an extract 
(pp. 5St-y j3)p. Mr. Homolle describes and discusses in detail several of 
She buildings and sculptures disowned by him at Delphi of which some 
account has already been given in this volume, I propose here to 
supplement and correct that account on some points by the help or Mr. 
Homolle^ latest papers on the subject, 

l. The ArgiTe offerings Buih dc Carrtsp. heif/ntqMt l 2 a (iSg6'i, 
PP L 605-608), The Arglve kings and heroes whose statues graced the 
semicircular monument on the north side of the Sacred Way were, 
according to Mr, Ho moiled reading of the inscriptions* as follows: 
I-ynceus* Abas, Acrisius Danae n Perseus, Alcctryon, Alcmena, and 
Hercules. The inscriptions are all carved In fine Setters of the fourth 
century H.C.* although by an affectation of antiquity they read from 
right to left 

1 1 The Sicyoman treasury {BnlL dt Carrrsfi. so (1896), 

pp, 617-675). The building measures S.43 metres by 6.35 metres. 
Trie style of architecture is early Doric of the sixth century Kc t as 
shown by the breadth of the capitals with their shallow rounded fdtixtts, 
The columns have only sixteen flute*. Mr Homolle now inclines to 
0 d that i he sculptured metopes belonged to the original structure 
o which the architectural fragments compose in large measure the 
foundation* of the later treasury. From a comparison of them with the 
sculptured metopes of the temples at Setmus, he infer* that they elate 
from the decade 57^60 at, being a little later in style than the 
metopes of temple C and much earlier than those of temple F at Sclinus. 
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This, therefore, in Mr. Hoinolle^s judgment, h the date of the foundation 
of the Sicyonian treasury* 

nr. The Siphnion or Onidian treasury {Buff, de Cnrrtsf. 
htil/mqu^ 30 (t£g 4 ), pp. jSl-602). The dimensions of this building, 
as given by Mr. Homollc, arc £.90 metres by 6.2$ metres A broken 
drum of bluish marble found at the west from of the treasury seems to 
have belonged to the facade. It is of the Ionic order* but the number 
of Ames is only sixteen and they have sharp edges. Fart of the 
dedicatory inscription has been found carved on four fragments of slabs, 
which perhaps formed part of a step. The letters are archaic. The 
inscription runs thus: 

rhv Btpravpbv sal rayfuAjporu: 

4,1 The treasury and the images." Mr- Homolle has now adduced further 
evidence to show that the treasury ms dedicated by the Cnidians, not 
by the Siphtiians, as archaeologists have generally assumed. The facts 
on which he relics as evidence are :—(a) the occurrence in the dedicatory 
inscription of symbols for the long and short a (0 and C mm and o), 
which are found only at Melos and Cnidus ; (z) live decrees in honour 
of Cnidians whkh are carved on one of the arrtet of the portico. 
Further, he points out that Pausamas, immediately after speaking of the 
Sicyonian treasury, which admins the building in question on the east* 
mentions images dedicated by the Cnidians which stood (according to 
our text* of Pausanias) n beside the treasury of the Sicyonian? H (impa rtir 
SirivuvAiv Mr. Humnllc suggest? that our texts of Pausania? 

are here corrupt, and that we should either omit the words 11 of the 
Sicyonians“ or alter u Sicyonians 33 into li Cnidians” (Krt&W). In the 
former case Pausanias would say that the images dedicated by the 
Cnidians “stand beside the treasury' 1 (namely, of the Cnidians). From 
the allusion which Fausanias afterwards makes to the Cnidiao treasury 
(x, at. 3), tve gather thfii it was richly ornamented, and the sculptured 
decoration of the treasury hitherto commonly known ns the biphnian 
would justify such an allusion* Moreover, the dedicatory inscription 
makes mention of images as well a? of a treasury, and this would answer 
perfectly to Pausanms*s description nf the images set up by the Cnidians 
u beside the treasury. 11 These grounds arc strong, and on the whole 
the balance of evidence inclines decidedly in favour of Mr. llomolleV 
conclusion that the treasury in question belonged to the Cnidians, not 
to the Siphnkns. 

Mr, HomolEe has now modified on several points his Interpretation 
of the ?cu]ptured friezes of the treasury. The frieze on the southern 
wall, he thinks, represents the rape of the daughters of Leucippus by the 
Dioscuri rather than the chariot-race between Pelops and Oeqomaus P 
Three chariots appear at least in the scene 5 one of them may %e sup¬ 
posed to convey the lather of the damsel? or one of the bridegrooms 
hastening after the mvishcis. The horsemen may belong to the parties 
both of the pursuers and the pursued. The subject of the eastern 
frieie, Mr. Homolle now believes, is taken from the seventeenth bonk 
of the //iW, which has for it? theme the doughty deeds of Menclaua. 
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In the frim Msielaus occupies iht chief place; opposite him an; 
Hector andl Aeneas {Iliad, xvil ? a m ,, 333 iy ? .)and behind him U 
Menones {/had, ml 259, 66g) r whose n-une is just legible. The deod 
on l hfl ff^Tid over whom the combat rages is probably Euphorbm 
(/(AtVjJ^ s\ii. 59-ry,), ism Supcdou. The name of Achitles cannot, Mr. 
Homolle (elts us, be delected on the shield of one of the combatants, as 
he formerly fancied that it might. Arguing from the style of the archi¬ 
tecture, of the sculptures, and of the dedicatory inscription Mr. Homo lie 
concludes that the treasury was built between 540 or 530 1tc and 
500 K.C. The subjects of the sculptures confirm, in Mr. Homolle’s 
opinion, Ebc view that the treasury was dedicated by the Cnidians; for 
Cnidus was a colony of Lacedaemon (Herodotus, i 174^ and the 
subjects of the sculptures are, wish a small admixture of Oriental 
elements, mainly taken from Dorian and especially Lacedaemonian 
legends. Hercules was the great Dorian hero; the Dioscuri belong 
especially in Latedacmott j and it was at L-icedaenion that Meneluus 
reijpcd* lu the batlle of the gods and giants, which forms the subject 
of Lhe mere on the north wall, two figures are unusual and therefore 
perhaps specially significant One of them is ihe Asiatic goddess 
Lybele; the other is Aeolus in the act nf letting loose the winds. Of 
these two, Cyhete w ould noi be out of place in an offering of an Asialic 
C(ty : Aeolus would be peculiarly appropriate in an offering of Cnidus, 
Since Lipars the isle of Aeolus, was a Cnidian colony (Thucydides, in. 

: *- I'’ 5 n ° ,e) ' " nd “™«"* «-» legend A«] Wf 

»n of Hell™ was ibrough fa,, daughter Cairacc the grandfather of the 
t-mdmn hern Tnopas (Apolladoms, i. 7, 3 P 4). 

The Athenian treasury {Bull. ,it Cent#. htMnique, =o <tS 9 6) ( 
pp. 608-617). A dedicatory inscription his been found in fragment.' 
most of than Iymg among the mins of the treasury. As resrorod by 
Mr. riomnrle the inscription runs thus : J 

t(5ji *A^AAe^ t <t»& JKIlov d^ff]^ 

4**4 

"The Athenians (dedicated) to A^llo fimfruit, of the Utile at 
Marathon (talten) from the Medes." The letters, though they feijm to 

?Jf aft <* the cetitury Ac, which seems to prove 

that the inscription is not <he original one but only a copy of it made 
a centory or so afterwards. The stones on which it is car^rf appear to 

Jrffo!n^v! d i t0 * WClC °[ bl5C Vhkh S,twd 60 lhli tei ™* immediately 
ST h t TT m ' &n ,he MU ' h ‘ Tht “PP*' ^rfaee of the base is 
D^bSn? w S**™* 1 ; (m Ihc "^hmem of bron.e objects. 
StSm T wtr V hc ofrcrings refcrttd 10 asi *•».»■«* in the 

,h * P “ ltt ° n '* hieh ,he baAe “^upied. Parallel to but 
1 stinct from the treasury, Mr. Homolle infers that it was set tip after 
fhe treasury was finished 

f ,J£. ?*< ”! 0nn ^ (« * 30 

nf ffl ?li * 1 1 fl Nomnflie bold? that the dedicatory inscription 

of this colonnade (tee above, p, 383} denriy dates from the sixth 
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century KX. He conjectures that die colonnade may have been built 
to commemorate the victories of |o6 nx. T when the Athenians drove 
Clenmcncs from the plain of Elcusis, defeated ihe Boeotians, and 
captured Chalcis in Euboea {Herodotus, v. 74-77). 

VI. Tho great altar (Bull. Je C&rrtsp* ktit/niqu^ 20 pp. 

617-63 3). The rectangular base on which the altar rested measures 
3,50 metres by 2.20 metres. It is built on I he lop of the polygonal 
rcrmce’W'af! and facts both towards ihe Sacred Way and towards the 
esplanade in front of the eastern facade of the temple. At this point 
the ground slopes so steeply that the altar, which is 3 metres (9 ft. 
10 in.) above the Sacred Way, is just on a level with the esplanade. 
The dedicatory inscription (see above; p. 309) h carved in fine letters 
of the fifth century e,c* on a long cornice of white marble which was 
found broken in two pieces, lying on the pavement of the Sacred Way 
not far from the altar. The other inscription,,, recording the privilege 
granted to the Chians by ihc Delphian* {see above, p r 309), is canned 
in large carefully--cut letters on the third step of ihe base. It seem* 
nol to be earlier than the third century ELC, Other inscriptions allow 
us 10 trace the history of riie altar down to the middle of the second 
century n P c. One of them records a decree of the Amphictyons- in 
honour of Leoc hides a Chinn who hud been soot from Chios in an 
official capacity and hud seen to the altar and other offerings of ihe 
Chians at Delphi. Another inscription proves that a statue of King 
EuiTLcncs was set up by the Delphians beside the altar. The ground 
in the neighbourhood between the Sacred Way and the eastern wait 
of the sanctuary has proved to be crowded with and almost composed 
of ashes and (he remains of votive offerings in bronze and terra-colta. 
The fragments belonging to the sixth century ilc. and those of the still 
earlier styles known to archaeoEogist# as Corinthian, proto-Corinthian, 
geometric* and Mycenaean, occur here in regular layers, one below the 
other, ihe most ancient of all resting on the virgin soil. This proves 
that the great aliar + built probably in the early part of the fifth century 
ELC, t occupied a place which had been the scene of worship and sacrifice 
from a remote age, 

VIL The temple of Apollo {EulL dr Corrtsp. htUiniqui, 20 (1S96), 
pp. 641-6^4* 677-701, 702^732), Remains of the temple built by the 
Alcmaconids in the sixth century nc, have been found by Mr. HomoLIe 
and his colleagues, some in the substructions of the later temple, some 
employed as building materials in other ports of the sanctuary, and 
others again in embankments which seem to have been thrown up in 
the fourth century ax. Amongst them are drums of Doric columns 
made of tufa and coaled with a fine white stucco, A single tolerably 
preserved capital has come to light Jt is made of tufa in the style of 
the sixth century, with high abacus and broad rounded rcAimis, like the 
capitals of the old temple at Corinth. Other fragment# found are 
pieces of architraves, some of white Parian marble, some of tufa; a 
triglyph and fragments of a cornice, all of white Parian marble - t two 
gargoyles iri the shape of lions' heads; and a single fragment of the 
tympanum. The temple was roofed with large marble riles of the usual 
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two kinds, namely flat tiles with raised edges* and gable-shaped tiles 
which were placed so as to cover Use juxtaposed edges of each pair 
<jf flat tiles. From the dimensions pf the architectural fragments 
Mr* Homolle calculates that the temple was about ^5 metres Song by 
-3 mbm broad, which ts nearly the size of the later temple. 

Further, the French archaeologists have discovered a number of 
archaic sculptures which appear almost certainly to have occupied the 
gables of the temple of the sixth century They were found in front 
of the eastern facade of the temple on and under the pavement of the 
Sacred Way, moat of them to the north-east* near the pedestal of the 
offerings of Gelo, Along with them were dug up vast truant it ics of 
broken, broniesand potter mostly archaic, much of the pottery being 
decorated in the geometrical style ; and sometimes these remains were 
embedded m a thick layer of ashes. Apparently Lhe sculptures had been 
used with other worn-out old materials to form embankments for the 
support of terraces, probably about the middle of the fourth century h.c. 
The figures, which are larger than life, fall into two sets, one made of 
marble, the other of tufa. Some are In the round, others in high relief. 
Those Ln the round are only roughly worked at the back, showing that 
they were meant to be seen only in front. Tenons and mortises at the 
back of some of the figures indicate si ill more dearly that they were 
desnned to 1 hs set up against a wnll. Both sets of figures are executed 
m lhe artistic style characteristic of the end of the sixth century It e m 
wbch ^erity is tempered by an effort after elegance. The women are 
draped m ample finely-folded Ionian garment* i the nude bodies of the 
men are rendered in a dry hard conventional manner. There h a Icam 
hess combined with precision about the heads of she horses ; the manes 
are indicated by itg«gs or undo Lie ions. 


The ttmty of style which pervades these sculptures, the place where 
thev were found. 1 1*i a ilknin _i 
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colours (red, blue, green, yellow) abound on the dmpery T flesh, and hair 
of the tufa figures i they art much fewer and fainter on the marble figures- 
While they resemble each other in artistic style, the two sets of 
sculptures present an absolute contrast Ln reaped of composition, the 
marble figures being slnipEy set beside each other in ail the motionless 
rigidity of soldiers standing “eyes from " on parade, while the tufa 
figures are in violent action, some turning their faces, ofhers their backs* 
others their profile to the spectator, ail seemingly combined by unity 
of action into an artistic group, A similar contrast between immobility 
and isolation on the one hand and a fierce tustlc on the other is pre¬ 
sented by the figures of the two gables of the great temple at Olympia 
(voL 3, p. 504 jfp + ) H Wl tat were the scenes represented by these 
sculptures of the old Delphic temple we cannot say. One thing is clear. 
They are not the sculptures described by Faiuatiiai {sc 19, 4), since 
the latter were executed or rather begun by a pupil of Calami s* a 
master who, as we have seen (p. 338), was at work as late as 427 8 .C., 
whereas the sculptures in question are manifestly works of the sixth 
Century ilc. The discovery of these archaic sculptures may there fore 
be regarded as establishing the view which on other grounds I have 
adopted above (p. 336 sqq, f and vol- 1, p. xdii. .ty,), namely that the 
temple built by Spintharus and described by I'ausanias was the temple 
not of the sixth but of the fourth century KC, 

The inscription which has hitherto been held t o mention the 
destruction of the temple in the fourth century fee. {Rkfittfstket 
Afvst'Wfij N. F. 5t [1396), p. 351 sgq, \ above H p. 339) is now inter¬ 
preted otherwise by Mr Homolle. Arguing from the style of the loiters 
and frem the names of the persons mentioned he would date the insert)* 
tion about 335 B.C., and he proposes to restore the mutilated word 50 as 
to make the reference be to the completion instead of to the destruction 
of the temple instead of mT(tA]i%)i If he is right, the 

inscription proves that the temple, after its destruction at the end of the 
fifth or beginning of the fourth century B.t. t wa* completely rebuilt by 
about 325 g,C. But I cannot feel that his restoration of the mutilated 
word is satisfactory. This use of the verb wrttnVr in the sense of +r to 
complete a material object- 1 such as a building appears to be unex¬ 
ampled in Greek of the fourth century ILC., and until Mr. 11 Omni Lc can 
adduce instances of its employment in this sense by waters or in inscrip¬ 
tions of the best period I shall prefer to restore p?aT£<A]v^7 and to regard 
the inscription as containing a mention of the destruction of the temple. 
With regard to the cause of the destruction Mr. HomolEe has made it 
Clear that this can only have been an earthquake, not a conflagration. 
The ashes lie nowhere in such thick and extensive layers as to suggest a 
total destruction of the temple by fire. Moreover the remains of the old 
temple, far from being scorched and blackened, are not even smirched 
by smoke or flames ; smashed as they are they preserve their colon ns in 
comparative freshness» the delicate surface of the marble is intact. 

All the existing foundations are now referred by Mr. Homolle to the 
temple of the fourth century' k,C. The differences of construction 
and material between the eastern and western foundations—the regu- 
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liHty imd homogeneity of the eastern and the irregularity ajid hctcn> 
gfmtity of [tie western — art explained by him on the supposition 
that while ihc new temple was building a fresh shock of earthquake 
occurred which threw down the western part of the edifice to its founda¬ 
tion and that the damage thus done was hastily repaired with the first 
mate dais to hand. As to the dote of the dess ruction of the dd temple 
Mr. Homolle points out that it must have happened between the year 
41s 6J.C. (when Euripides in the Ion describes 'the temple as if it were 
intact) and the year 371 » r c. (when the congress took place at Sparta 
in which it was proposed to invite contributions towards the restoration 
of the temple ; see above, p. 339). He conjectures that the earthquake 
may have been the same which destroyed Helke and Burn in the winter 
of 373*2 n.c (sec voL 4, p, r6 j, note on via. 24. 6), but he admits it 10 be 
strange that ancient writers, in speaking of that earthquake and the havoc 
it wrought, should have said nothing about (lie destruction of the temple 
at Delphi if that event had really been brought about by the same cause. 
From the dated accounts of ihe commission charged with the restora¬ 
tion of the temple (kc above, p T 330.17,) it appears that the work was 
begun in the spring of 361 elc, ; at least the commission seems 10 have 
11141 'ken for the first time. The interval between the destruction of 
the building, whenever that took place, and the beginning of the 
restoration may have been employed in collecting funds. Inscriptions 
loond by the French at Delphi record the contributions made by states 
and individuals towards the pious work. These contributions seem 
l r° S' , n lnBde m tKO different forms or on two differ cot scales. 
IndivMtml, and some states, such as ApcUonia, Megalopolis, Mesaene. 
Nasos, and Naucratis in Egypt, offered first-fruits, The offering of 
Apollonia consisted of a tithe of ihc harvest, to wit, 3000 nudivixoi of 
baHt^r. An Athenian actor Theodoras and a physician Xenotimus sent 
a tithe of their earn mgs. States that offered on a diffident scale, 

which Mr. Homolle thinks may have been a twelfth, were Mcgara, 
Inocten, Epidauras. Lacedaemon, Corinth, the Thessalians of Matro- 
pohs, the Magnoians, the Hesperian Locrtins, anti the I'hoci.tns of 
rjthroimim. Of the private persons whose names appear in the lists of 
subscribers most are natives of reloponnese; but some stray subscrip, 
until dribbled in from Attica, Bocolia, Northern Greece, the islands, 
5 * n( * 51C1 *’’ The tol| d receipts for the year 355 n.c. amounted 
1* a ut | 5' 0 °° Delphic drachms. One inscription shows that cot. 
WthTi Ti from house to house to stimulate the liberality of the 
faithful, and the fruit of their labours in the mission field appears in 

mMi'n^rh^"^ 0 Ha ^ ,he pop ' uljlr P hrnse * “some forward,* 
most of than with the modest sum of one Attic drachm or righlpcnce- 

haifpenny. ilie work stems, if Mr. Homolle inierprets the inscriptions 
an B ]£ to have been completed by 330 or 3*9 kc. P 

-„ ( T" C V1 ' lss|,ud41 of . ( Jj e fernpte in the first century S.C. and the first 
has JjLsubf 1 fl5 , lt> “to* rather vague and uncertain information 
4bflv ^. P- VO, am believed by .Mr. Homolle 
n« to have affected the mam structure of the temple, which appears, 50 
ar as the existing remains allow us to judges to have remained sub- 
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slamially m the lime of Pnnsanias 35 it had been built in the fourth 
century b_c* We have, there fore, every reason to believe ihal Pausanias* 
in describing the temple of the fourth century ne*, described it from 
personal observation exactly as it existed in his own lime. It is true 
that the sculptures which he mw and described in the gables have not 
been found by the French; but their disappearance after his yi»h to 
Delphi is a circumstance for which he can hardly be held responsible. 

An inscription of the early pan of the third century A.n + speaks of 
some repairs executed by the governor Cn. Claudius Leonticus. This 
is the last mention of the Delphic temple in the inscriptions which have 
hitherto come to light. Apparently the Semple, unlike so many other 
ancient shrines, was never converted into a Christian church. The 
final destruction of the building seems to have been caused by a 
terrible shock of earthquake, which dislocated the foundations in a way 
which must necessarily have brought the whole upper building lo the 
ground, Christian fanaticism may also have contributed to the dilapi¬ 
dation of what might be regarded by the adherent* of the new faith 
us the chief stronghold of paganism in Greece. 

VIII. The Cnidian Lcscho {Et/f/cfin dr hfU/niqut^ ;o 

(iftqG), pp r 633-639). The terrace on which the Lcsche stood is 
supported on the south by a high retaiumg-ival! built of blue limestone 
in the regular ashlar style. No doubt this is the wall referred to in the 
inscription of the third century B.C (above, p. 357). The edifice Itself 
formed a rectangle 18,70 metres tong by 9.5 3 metres broach Nothing 
of it now remains above the foundations except same blocks of the first 
course an she north side. At the somh-west comer even the foundations 
have partly disappeared- An earthquake Dr more probably a great (food 
of the torrent Redim seems to have destroyed the building and swept away 
the stones, some of which were found lower down the hill at the level (if 
the great altar or even ns low as the eastern entrance to the sanctuary. 

The two long walls of the building were on the north and south 
sides respectively. All along the north wall mo another wall built 
of polygonal masonry which protected the edifice from the thrust of 
the ground above and served at the same rime as the boundary of the 
sacred precinct. This boundary wall was supported at its twt> ends 
by short walls at right angles to 11+ one at each end* which skirted the 
eastern and western ends of the Lesche so closely as to render the 
building Inaccessible on these sides. Hence there can have been no 
doors in the two short aides of the Lesdtc. The terrace cm which the 
Lesche rests ii hardly longer than the building itself r hut it is deeper by 
3.38 metres. Thus there was room for a passage along the southern 
side of the Lesche* and as this was its Only accessible side the building 
must have opened to the south. The passage or walk is continued 
westward to a point where two roads seem in have met* one coming 
from the east along the foot of the terrace, the other from the theatre 
which lies- to the west In the interior of the Leschc four cubes of 
marble have been found occupying their original positions in the 
eastern half of the building. They are disposed so as to form a square 
nf 4,50 metres, Lhe sadcs of which are symmetrical (o the walls. In the 
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upper sur^ce of each there is a deep narrow socket, into which the foot 
of a wooden ptllar was probably ilxed. A similar arrangement existed 
m the western half of the building. Mr, Homolle concludes that we 
hare to conceive of die Lesche ns a quadrangular building dosed on all 
sides except that the southern wall was broken by n doom-ay and 
perhaps by windows. There was,, he ihinks T no colonnade on any side* 
and no large opening in the walls* In the interior eight pillars* 
arranged in two pamllet rows, supported the ruo£ in which there may 
h«ive been na opening to light the building. Round the walls benches 
may have run where idlcis could btingenncf talk. The poolings of 
PoIygnotuSf in Mr, Horn oik's opinion, began on each side of the door, 
to the right and left ns Pausantas says (t 25* i p x, 38. I); they were 
continued round the short wails and met at the middle of the tong north 
wall just opposite to ihc door. Thus each of the two great picture* (Troy 
tifttr its capture and Ulysses in kill 1 ) was distributed in three different 
sections over three reparnlc walls, Tnces of this triple division may, Mr, 
Hamollc thinks, be delected in Pausanias's deseriprion of the paintings, 
lastly, at the moment of going tn press (January 1 898), I have 
received from Mr. Homotie a number of the Butteti* de Cerrttfkmtfotuc 
ktffimfut (roL ii. fseptembcr-Ociobcr 1897) which contains the first 
of a series of articles by him on the tnpogrtiphy of the Delphic precinct 
(pp. 2 56-320, wrongly numbered 430). I will make a few extracts from it- 
I. Statue of FbayluB the Oratantan {/Vu.f, ^ g, a). Fragment-; 
of the pedestal, which supported this statue have been found. The 
inscription is mutilated, but may be restored thus: 


[<!■*,'JJLW [ret? Sti 1^ ■AttoAAwvi jriftpr]ai> 

“The people of Croton.t dedicated (this statue of) Phaylltii son of *o- 
and-ao to Apollo." The pedestal circular and of grey limestone, 
bee Liii/. ,-fr i.orreip r 2t (1897J, p. 274, 

II. The Corcyraaan bull (Pout. x. 3 The rectangular pedestal 
of reddish limestone on which the figure of the bull is believed to have 
rested bears the following inscription : 


[Kopvi'^miToi.J TtaFirnAAtoPl riL'fflii 1 
*Vo4i(i) AlyivtxTu'i 

“The Corcyraeuns dedicated (this statue) to Apollo. Theoprapus an 
Aegtncian made (it)," As the inscription is not in the Corinthian alpha- 
Mr. Komolle thinks that it cannot be earlier than the middle of the 
‘ fl 'm n Vh S i c ' SstBrtL de Cerreip, hdlhu<?tu x 3 t (1897), p. 275 S ? . 
n» ila ^ < or r4tiw Aresdian) offering (Pout. *. h 5 V). 

^e pedestals of the statues of Caltisio. A,a n , an d Aphidaa have been 
feiutd Muct ibed with the signatures of the three sculptors mentioned by 
Pausamas. The inscriptions run thus : 

KuAAa^Tw 

rimmiiids rirchHjp-f 
AsroA AtutMTias 

Citlisto, FaosaniAs of Apgllonia made {ihe statues)," 
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[Scijji]oAmv cTcmSjct* ‘A/rcaf 

« Aaaru SaxEiolu an Arcadian mad* {the statues)/ 1 

"A 4*IS[*<\ 

'AmifrnvTp &T&[%jcr¥ 'Apyttos 

** Aphidas. Antiphanes an Arrive made 4hc statues).” 

Further, the bases of the statues of Areas and Tri phylus have been 
found. The former bears the name of Areas and a mutinied couplet in 
his honour ; the latter bears the mam of Triphyfns (TpjV^JeAos) alone. 
See Bull, di C&msp, kdttmqut, it (i& 97 h PP- 

IV. The Lacodaomonian trophy (Awf, x. 9. 7 «n> The q^ d - 

modular chamber which contained this trophy is about =G metres long 
by 6 metres deep. Il \s built or the local breccia and grey limestone. 
Within this chamber the statues seem to have been arranged in two 
tiers. Of the staiues which stood in the upper tier seven pedestals have 
been found inscribed with the name* of (i) Cimmcrius, an Ephesian, 
son of Pclasgns ; (i) Aeanrides, a Milesian, son of Parthenius - (3) Theo- 
pompus, a Mcliati (not a Median, as Pausanias says), son of Lapompys 3 
(4) Autanomus, an Ere t nan, son ofSamius ; (5) ApoUodorus,a Troeienian> 
son of Calliphon ■ (6) Com on, a Megarian 3 and {7; a Corinthian, whose 
personal name is Josl Pausanias mentions the statues of the first six 
of these as well as the statues of I wo Corinthians, namely Arisiophantus 
and Pythodotus. Further, inscriptions on the bases of the statues of 
Aeamides and Thcopompus prove that these statues were respectively 
made, as Fausanias says, by the sculptors Taandtr and Mypus, Sec 
Bu/L dt Cerrvsfi 21 (iSg 7 } P pp- 284-2B& 

V. An Arcadian offering and a statue of PhUopoem&ia (ms/ 

wsntioruti bv PaUJntttM), At the foot Of [he great Lacedaemonian 
monument is a long narrow socle (13 metres long) covered with in¬ 
scriptions recording Delphic decrees in honour of various Arcadians, 
citizens of ManlinC.% Megalopolis, Tegea, etc. Hence we may infer 
ihiic the pedestal which rested on this socle supported offerings of the 
Arcadians, Opposite this socle, on the left side of the Sacred Way, 
was found the pedestal of a siatuc of Philopoemcn dedicated by the 
Achaean League. The pedestal is of grey limestone. Only the front 
part of it has been found The inscription records that (he statue of 
Philopocmen the Megalopolilan, son of Craugis, was dedicated by the 
confederacy of the Achaean* in recognition of his virtue and good will 
towards them selves See Bull, de C&rrtsp. 21 (1897), pp. 

289-394+ ^ , 

VI. The Wooden Horae (Pmu. x. 9, *=). A few letters of an 
inscription which Mr Hotnolle thinks may have recorded the dedication 
of this statue have been found not fai from the spot which the siatue 
probably occupied. From the character of the letters Mr. Ho mol te 
believes the inscription to be considerably earlier than 4 Rt If he 
is right in dating the inscription and referring it to the statue of the 
Wooden Horse, it will follow that that statue cannot have been made, 
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as I'.-uisAnias affirms, by Antiphanes of Algos (as to whom see above, 
ft 362 ??•?• , Bul ''f 0 ir ,he inscription refers to the Wooden Hotie 
the archajc form of the letters, of which barely five am preserved, mav 
have been feprecL See Bull d, Cerrt#, MtMfm. si ,;.S 9 n pp, 

2 94 -= 9 ? (numbered 357}. 1 ) " 1 

VIC The statues of the Eplgoni f Pans. x. jo, 4). The diameter 
of the semicircular monument on which these statues probably stood 

” ot 9 ra , et I ea as "a** 1 abt »* (P- = 6 «) See Bull de 
* ^Hf**?**^ 2 * C |8 97 )j p^ 299 {numbered 399), 

side of the Tarentincs [Pout. x. to. 6). On the south 

r„L ^ bc, * een lhe semicircular monument of the 

P 10 b, ? orl,, ' lri trca5tJ ry, two slabs of black limestone, of 
^ fine workmanship, have been found which from the marks rf 

™ 1 !! pper surfjces a !^ r to have supported bronte 
SeK'A^-I^ PS . b ° raCS ' r T he ^mentary inscrip,hm on the slabs 
(-iLhArAh), in letters of the fifth century tui, proves that the 
statues were a tithe-offering. Probably, as Mr. Homollc now thinks, 
■£ J~ ° thcr ^ the statues dedicated by the Tarentines and ■ 
desenbed by Pauses, See Bull. A Comp. htlUmyut, at (,( g n 
p. jot (numbered 401] ry, Cp. above, j* 269. J ' 

, a ' T ® itn * of Hie f s (wf mtntionul by Pauiam,u). fle| 0w the 
Sacred Way, between the semicircular monument of ,he Epigoni and 
the Stcyoman treasury, 3 block oftimestone has hcen found ttoirme in 

** * cL * as?' 

X .A Meganan offering (»o/ mentioned by Pmttam‘as\ a con 

Mt ts* 'Su’is." rsh “• 

^V ;I 1hB M(suim Mr. Homolle roajdctuwtbnt 
^en onX n^ V 7 ** ?* lhe foundation which m J £ 
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